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OBJECTIVES  OF  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 


TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

In  God, 

in  nature,  and 
in  art; 
Teaching  how  to  love  the  best 

but  to  keep  the  human  touch; 

TO  ADVANCE  LEARNING 

In  all  lines  of  truth 

wherever  they  may  lead, 
Showing  how  to  think 

rather  than  what  to  think, 
Assisting  the  powers 

of  the  mind 
In  their  self -development; 

TO  FORWARD  IDEAS  AND  IDEALS 

In  our  democracy, 
Inspiring  respect  for  others 

as  for  ourselves, 
Ever  promoting  freedom 

with  responsibility; 

TO  BECOME  A  CENTER  OF  ORDER  AND  LIGHT 

That  knowledge  may  lead 

to  understanding 
And  understanding 

to  wisdom. 
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This  Issue 


of  the  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity Bulletin  covers  in  detail 
questions  concerning  the  under- 
graduate program  and  applies  to 
the  Carbondale  Campus.  It  su- 
persedes Volume  11,  Number  8. 

the  following  issues  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Bulletin  may 
be  obtained  free  from  Central  Publications,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 
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Undergraduate  Catalog.  The  catalog  is  available  for  examination  in  high 
school  guidance  offices  and  libraries  throughout  Illinois  and  in  some 
other  states.  Copies  will  be  furnished  free  to  educational  institutions 
upon  request  and  to  new  students  upon  matriculation.  The  catalog  may 
be  purchased  at  the  University  Bookstore  for  $1;  mail  orders  should 
be  sent  to  Central  Publications  and  must  include  remittance  payable 
to  Southern  Illinois  University. 
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University  Calendar 


SUMMER,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  June  22  * 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Friday,  July  3 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday, 

August  31-September  4 
Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Friday,  September  4 
Commencement  (Carbondale)    Saturday,  September  5 

FALL,  1970  New  Students  Sunday-Tuesday,  September  20-22 

Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  September  22  * 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday,  10  P.M.- 

Monday, 8  a.m.,  November  24-30 
Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday, 

December  12-18 

WINTER,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  4  * 

Washington's  Birthday  Holiday  Monday,  February  15 
Final  Examinations        Saturday-Friday,  March  13-19 

SPRING,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  29  * 

Memorial  Day  Holiday  Monday,  May  31 

Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday,  June  5-11 

Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Friday,  June  11 

Commencement  (Carbondale)  Saturday,  June  12 

SUMMER,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  June  21  * 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  5 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday,  August  30- 

September  3 
Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Friday,  September  3 
Commencement  (Carbondale)     Saturday,  September  4 

FALL,  1971  New  Student  Days  Sunday-Tuesday,  September  19-21 
Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  September  21  * 

Thanksgiving  Vacation        Tuesday,  10  p.M.-Monday, 

8  a.m.,  November  23-29 
Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday,  December  11-17 

WINTER,  1972  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  3  * 

Washington's  Birthday  Holiday  Monday,  February  21 
Final  Examinations        Saturday-Friday,  March  11-17 

SPRING,  1972  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  27  * 

Memorial  Day  Holiday  Monday,  May  29 

Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday,  June  3-9 

Commencement  (Carbondale)  Friday,  June  9 

Commencement  (Edwardsville)         Saturday,  June  10 

*  Classes  begin  with  the  evening  classes  after  5:30 
p.m.  on  the  Carbondale  campus  and  with  the  evening 
classes  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  Edwardsville  campus. 


Board  of  Trustees  and 
Officers  of  Administration 

board     of    trustees  Term  Expires 

Lindell  W.  Sturgis,  Chairman,  Metropolis  1971 

Harold  R.  Fischer,  V ice-Chairman,  Granite  City  1975 

Melvin  C.  Lockard,  Secretary,  Mattoon  1971 

Martin  V.  Brown,  Carbondale  1973 

Ivan  A.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Carmi  1973 

F.  Guy  Hitt,  Benton  1971 

Eugene  T.  Simonds,  Carbondale  1975 
Ray  Page  (Ex-officio) ,  Springfield 
Louise  Morehouse,  Recorder 

OFFICERS      OF      ADMINISTRATION 

Delyte  W.  Morris,  President 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Vice-President  for  Planning  and  Review 

Robert  W.  Mac  Vicar,  Chancellor 

Robert  A.  McGrath,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 
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The  University  and  the 
Campus  Organization 


THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

The  year  1969  began  the  five-year  long  celebration  of  the  centennial  of 
Southern  Illinois  University,  which  was  chartered  in  1869,  and  which 
initiated  instruction  in  1874.  Since  that  time  the  University  has  sought 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  times  for  the  people  whom  it  serves 
as  a  public  institution.  Consistent  with  the  character  of  the  University, 
the  centennial  celebration  will  stress  the  hopes  and  goals  of  the  future 
in  each  of  the  major  academic  areas,  rather  than  dwelling  on  the  real 
accomplishments  in  the  past  history  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Although  the  student  population  has  increased  to  the  point  that  South- 
ern Illinois  University  was  recently  rated  twentieth  in  the  nation  in 
enrollment  of  full-time  resident  students  and  twenty-third  largest  in 
total  enrollment,  the  formation  of  schools,  colleges,  divisions,  and  de- 
partments within  the  University  permits  focus  on  the  special  interests 
of  individual  students.  The  University  comprises  the  faculty  and  fa- 
cilities to  offer  general  and  professional  training  ranging  from  two-year 
associate  degree  programs  to  doctoral  programs. 

Though  Southern  Illinois  University  is  a  single  university,  it  has  two 
major  campuses,  the  Carbondale  Campus,  with  its  Vocational-Technical 
Institute  and  Little  Grassy  Facilities,  and  the  Edwardsville  Campus 
which  offers  degrees  at  Alton,  East  Saint  Louis,  and  Edwardsville. 

The  University  has  maintained  extensive  overseas  operations  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  continues  to  develop  its  international  educa- 
tion dimensions. 

The  University  is  fully  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  University  and  its  various 
academic  components  carry  the  following  accreditation  on  the  bacca- 
laureate and  higher  levels:  North  Central  Association,  National  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education,  American  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Schools  of  Business,  American  Chemical  Association,  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  American  Dietetics  Association, 
American  Psychological  Association,  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association  by  American  Board  of  Examiners  in  Speech  and  Hearing, 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  National  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Music,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  for  Vocational  Home  Economics. 

Carbondale  Campus 

Immediately  south  of  the  city  of  Carbondale,  the  University  campus, 
comprising  more  than  four  thousand  acres,  has  developed  a  three-hun- 
dred acre  portion  with  woods  and  a  lake  as  a  site  for  its  academic  build- 
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ings  and  residence  halls.  The  buildings  are  located  in  wooded  tracts 
along  two  circular  shaped  campus  drives,  named  for  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las. Features  that  are  located  near  the  center  of  the  campus  complex 
are  a  wooded  tract,  preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  native  forests  of 
Southern  Illinois,  and  several  buildings  surrounding  the  site  which 
formed  the  original  campus  almost  a  century  ago.  Among  the  recent 
additions  to  the  campus  skyline  are  the  high-rise  residence  halls,  the 
Morris  Library  with  more  than  a  million  volumes,  a  multi-media  class- 
room building,  and  the  dome  shaped  S.I.U.  Arena,  seating  more  than 
10,000  people  for  academic  and  recreational  events. 

The  city  of  Carbondale  is  100  miles  southeast  of  Saint  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  Jackson  County,  the  western  border  of  which  is  the  Mississippi 
River.  Immediately  south  of  Carbondale  begins  some  of  the  most  rugged, 
picturesque  terrain  in  Illinois.  Sixty  miles  to  the  south  is  the  historic 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  two  forming  the 
border  of  the  southern  tip  of  Little  Egypt,  the  fourteen  southernmost 
counties  in  Illinois.  The  region  immediately  surrounding  Carbondale  is 
noted  for  its  large  peach  and  apple  orchards.  Within  ten  miles  of  the 
campus  there  are  two  state  parks  and  four  lakes.  The  largest  of  the 
lakes  is  Crab  Orchard  Lake,  four  miles  east  of  Carbondale.  It  has  a 
shoreline  of  125  miles,  and  it  is  frequented  by  students  for  swimming, 
water  skiing,  boating,  fishing,  picnicking,  camping,  and  hunting.  Within 
the  confines  of  the  campus  itself  is  the  University's  own  Lake-on-the- 
Campus  with  facilities  for  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and  picnicking. 
The  campus  is  undergoing  extensive  expansion.  Approximately  seventy 
large  permanent  buildings  and  several  hundred  small  temporary  build- 
ings now  comprise  the  campus.  Additional  buildings  now  under  con- 
struction or  recently  completed  include: 

Life  Science  Building  Humanities  Building 

General  Classroom  Building  Advanced  Physical  Science 

Physical  Science  Building  University  Center  Addition 

Communications  Building-Stage  II  Recreation  Complex 

Residence  Units:  University  Park,  Evergreen  Terrace 

A  campus  for  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  is  located  ten  miles 
east  of  Carbondale,  and  includes  classrooms,  library,  and  shop  facilities 
for  its  academic  program,  in  addition  to  residence  halls.  The  part  of  its 
program  related  to  aircraft  technology  is  located  adjacent  to  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Airport.  Several  of  its  temporary  buildings  are  to  be  replaced 
by  buildings  representing  the  first  stage  of  a  master  plan  for  the  campus. 
The  Little  Grassy  Lake  Facility  consists  of  nine  square  miles  of  land 
adjacent  to  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  approximately  seventy  permanent 
structures.  Although  the  programs  conducted  at  Little  Grassy  are  pri- 
marily devoted  to  instruction  and  training  in  recreation  and  outdoor 
education,  many  units  of  the  University  utilize  its  facilities  in  various 
ways. 

Publications 

From  time  to  time  reference  is  made  in  this  catalog  to  other  publica- 
tions of  the  University.  A  list  of  these  is  given  in  this  catalog  im- 
mediately preceding  the  table  of  contents.  For  additional  information 
write  to  the  dean  or  director  of  the  program  or  to  Central  Publications. 
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ACADEMIC  AND  RELATED  UNITS 

General  Studies  Division 

John  W.  Voigt,  Dean 

Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance; 

Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities;  Man's 

Insights  and  Appreciations;  Organization  and  Communication 

of  Ideas;  Health  and  Physical  Development 
Except  for  students  entering  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  fresh- 
men, transfer  students  who  have  fewer  than  64  quarter  hours  of  accept- 
able transfer  credit,  and  those  who  present  64  to  96  hours  of  credit  and 
who  are  undecided  in  their  educational  goals,  are  placed  in  the  Gen- 
eral Studies  Division.  While  in  the  division  a  student  experiences  con- 
tact with  several  areas  of  knowledge  which  can  assist  him  in  the  thought- 
ful selection  of  a  professional  goal.  If  he  knows  his  goal,  he  may  work 
on  the  professional  area  concurrently  with  the  courses  of  the  General 
Studies  curriculum. 

The  General  Studies  curriculum  provides  the  wider  social  and  cul- 
tural understanding  increasingly  necessary  for  successful  participation 
as  citizens  in  modern  society  and  a  broad  base  upon  which  a  specializa- 
tion can  be  built. 

The  General  Studies  curriculum,  which  is  unique  in  several  respects, 
involves  the  student  during  advancing  stages  of  academic  endeavor.  The 
objective  is  to  furnish  a  carefully  prepared  mix  of  mutually  comple- 
mentary generalized  and  specialized  courses. 

General  Studies  Division  does  not  award  degrees.  The  General  Studies 
curriculum  is  a  component  of  all  baccalaureate  programs  in  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Upon  completion  of  a  sufficient  part  of  his  General 
Studies  requirements,  a  student  transfers  into  the  college  or  school  of 
his  major  concentration. 

Offices  of  the  dean  and  of  the  academic  advisers  for  students  in  Gen- 
eral Studies  are  located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  south  wing  of  Woody 
Hall. 

School  of  Agriculture 

Wendell  E.  Keepper,  Dean 

Agricultural  Industries;  Animal  Industries;  Forestry; 

Plant  Industries 
The  School  of  Agriculture  provides  opportunity  for  the  students  to  pre- 
pare themselves  professionally  through  concentrating  on  study  of  agricul- 
tural and  forest  production  and  services  and  industries  closely  related 
thereto.  Through  teaching  of  formal  courses,  conducting  research  of 
significance  to  agriculture  and  forestry  of  the  area,  and  providing  con- 
sultation and  service  to  the  people  of  Southern  Illinois  in  all  phases  of 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  related  occupations,  the  School  of  Agriculture 
strives  to  encourage  better  use  of  rural  resources  for  the  general  welfare. 
More  than  eighty-five  percent  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  grad- 
uates in  agriculture  have  entered  such  major  employment  areas  as  agri- 
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cultural  business,  advanced  professional  training  for  research  and  teach- 
ing, agricultural  education,  and  government  services.  About  ten  percent 
have  gone  into  farming.  Most  forestry  graduates  have  taken  governmental 
or  industrial  positions.  Graduates  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
The  Agriculture  Building  houses  the  offices,  classrooms,  and  labora- 
tories of  the  school. 

School  of  Business 

Robert  S.  Hancock,  Dean 

Accounting;  Economics;  Finance;  Management;  Marketing; 

Secretarial  &  Business  Education 
The  School  of  Business  aims  to  prepare  students  to  perform  successfully 
in  business  and  other  organizations  functioning  within  a  changing  social, 
economic,  and  political  environment.  Study  provides  the  student  with 
fundamental  principles  and  practices  of  organizational  behavior  and 
allows  the  mastering  of  knowledge  and  skills  for  effective  management. 
The  curriculum  provides  a  broad  base  for  understanding  business  while 
simultaneously  allowing  in-depth  study  within  an  area  of  concentration. 
Students  find  that  the  professional  education  they  receive  in  the  school 
is  desired  by  business,  governmental  units,  and  other  public  institutions. 
The  advanced  curriculum,  computer  terminals,  and  extern  programs  pro- 
vide students  not  only  with  a  meaningful  education  but  with  a  means  of 
relating  that  education  to  organizations  and  commerce. 

The  School  of  Business  is  located  in  the  General  Classroom  Building. 

School  of  Communications 

C.  Horton  T alley,  Dean 

Cinema  &  Photography;  Journalism;  Radio-Television; 

Speech;  Speech  Pathology  &  Audiology;  Theater 
The  School  of  Communications  provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to 
specialize  in  the  study  of  the  various  mass  communications  media  and  to 
develop  skills  in  the  utilization  of  those  media. 

The  School  of  Communications  is  also  engaged  in  research  work  in  the 
various  aspects  of  mass  communications.  It  provides  consulting  and  other 
services  to  area  schools,  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations. 

The  school  occupies  the  Communications  Building,  which  includes  the 
newest  theater  on  campus  along  with  broadcasting  facilities. 

College  of  Education 

Elmer  J.  Clark,  Dean 

Conservation  and  Outdoor  Education;  Educational  Administration 
&  Foundations;  Elementary  Education;  Guidance  &  Educational 
Psychology;  Health  Education;  Higher  Education;  Instructional 
Materials;  Physical  Education  for  Men;  Physical  Education  for 
Women;  Recreation;  Secondary  Education;  Special  Education; 
Student  Teaching 
Preparation    of    teachers   of   all    subjects   taught   in   the   public   schools 
from   kindergarten   through   high   school   is   the   special  function  of  the 
College   of   Education.    In   its   graduate   offerings,   however,   it  broadens 
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its  efforts  to  include  professional  work  for  prospective  college  teachers 
and  several  specializations  in  school  administration  and  supervision.  For 
most  undergraduate  students  preparing  to  teach  in  high  schools,  the 
subject-matter  courses  will  be  taken  in  the  other  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  University,  and  the  professional  preparation  for  teaching,  includ- 
ing the  student  teaching,  will  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Education. 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Education  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degree. 

The  College  of  Education,  housed  in  the  Wham  Education  building,  is 
the  oldest  unit  of  the  University,  which  was  originally  chartered  as  South- 
ern Illinois  Normal  University. 

School  of  Fine  Arts 

Burnett  H.  Shryock,  Dean 
Art;  Design;  Music 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts  serves  as  an  instrument  of  the  University  for  the 
direction  of  training  and  the  stimulation  of  creative  and  professional 
work  in  the  fine  arts.  It  also  serves  students,  enrolled  in  other  academic 
units,  who  want  an  experience  in  the  fine  arts  for  either  cultural  or  prac- 
tical reasons.  It  offers  undergraduate  concentrations  leading  to  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  sponsors  a  number  of  special  events  each 
year.  A  Fine  Arts  Festival,  which  lasts  several  weeks,  includes  lectures  by 
noted  artists,  musical  ensembles,  individual  performances,  dance  recitals, 
dramatic  presentations,  and  art  exhibitions.  A  continuous  planning  of  art 
exhibitions  and  an  intensive  series  of  public  music  performances  are  pre- 
sented at  no  cost  to  students  and  faculty  members. 

University  Galleries,  a  campus-wide  activity  in  terms  of  the  exhibitions 
of  student  and  faculty  work  as  well  as  traveling  exhibitions,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Administrative  offices  of  the  school  are  located  in  Woody  Hall. 

School  of  Home  Economics 

Roye  R.  Bryant,  Acting  Dean 

Child  &  Family;  Clothing  &  Textiles;  Family  Economics  & 

Management;  Food  &  Nutrition;  Home  Economics  Education; 

Interior  Design 
The  general  objectives  of  the  school,  as  established  by  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics faculty,  are:  (1)  to  prepare  men  and  women  as  professionals 
(generalists  and  specialists)  in  selected  home  economics  areas  of  service; 
(2)  to  assist  home  economics  majors  (and  non-majors  who  elect  courses 
in  the  school)  in  their  personal  development  and  in  their  preparation  for 
establishing  homes  and  families;  (3)  to  provide  services  at  the  regional, 
national,  and  international  levels  which  promote  the  aim  of  home  eco- 
nomics. In  addition  to  programs  planned  for  students  concentrating  in 
home  economics,  a  number  of  courses  are  offered  to  give  men  and  women 
not  concentrating  in  Home  Economics  an  opportunity  to  study  in  areas 
related  to  home  and  family  living. 

Administrative  and  advisement  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories  for 
the  school  are  in  the  Home  Economics  building. 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Roger  E.  Beyler,  Dean 

Anthropology;  Botany;  Chemistry;  English;  Foreign  Languages; 

Geography;  Geology;  Government;  History;  Linguistics; 

Mathematics;  Microbiology;  Philosophy;  Physics  and  Astronomy; 

Physiology;  Psychology;  Sociology;  Zoology 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  provides  (1)  training  in  basic 
subject  matter  courses  of  General  Studies;  (2)  opportunity  for  concen- 
tration in  a  wide  and  varied  selection  of  areas;  (3)  electives  not  available 
in  other  instructional  units  of  the  University;  (4)  extension  and  adult 
education  offered  through  the  appropriate  divisions;  (5)  graduate-level 
instruction  for  students  pursuing  higher  degrees  than  the  baccalaureate; 
(6)  preprofessional  training  needed  for  admission  to  such  specialized 
schools  as  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 

The  diversified  offerings  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  designed  to  help  the  student  achieve  a  balanced  personality,  an  aware- 
ness of  the  cultures  of  the  past,  an  appreciation  of  his  fellow  man,  and  a 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  ever-changing  physical,  social,  and 
political  environment  in  which  he  lives.  A  student  in  the  college  may 
prepare  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level  by  including  in  his  studies 
certain  professional  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Education.  The 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  granted  to  a  student 
who  fulfills  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  courses  of  study  outlined  by  the  departments  deter- 
mines the  degree  awarded. 

Administrative  offices  of  the  college  are  in  the  General  Classroom 
Building;   advisement   offices   are   on   the   second  floor  of   Woody   Hall. 

School  of  Technology 

Thomas  B.  Jefferson,  Dean 

Applied  Science;  Engineering;  Engineering  Technology; 

Industrial  Technology ;  Technical  and  Industrial  Education 
The  School  of  Technology  provides  instruction  in  broad  areas  of  tech- 
nology. Through  instruction,  research,  and  consultative  services,  it  serves 
Southern  Illinois  and  has  a  growing  responsibility  in  broader  areas. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  School  of  Technology  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide instruction  and  to  stimulate  research  in  all  areas  of  technology. 
These  courses  of  study  serve  to  eliminate  the  barriers  and  to  bridge  the 
gaps  between  scientists,  engineers,  and  technologists — between  theories 
and  their  applications — between  the  creative  and  practical  aspects,  in  the 
basic  areas  of  science,  engineering,  and  industry.  Its  course  offerings 
provide : 

1.  Basic  subject  matter  for  development  of  the  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal method  and  philosophy. 

2.  Preprofessional  and  professional  training  in  the  field  of  engineering 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

3.  Extension  and  adult  education  courses  offered  through  the  appro- 
priate divisions  of  the  University. 

4.  Graduate-level  instruction  for  students  pursuing  higher  degrees. 
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All  offices  and  facilities  of  the  School  of  Technology  are  centered  in 
the  Technology  complex  by  the  Lake-on-the-Campus. 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

Ernest  J.  Simon,  Dean 
The  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  was  established  with  dual 
responsibility:  to  meet  the  fundamental  functions  of  adult  education  in 
its  performance  in  our  society;  and  to  serve  high  school  graduates  in- 
terested in  obtaining  a  college-level  course  of  instruction  of  a  shorter 
duration  than  the  usual  four-year  college  program. 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  provides  for  high  school  graduates 
two-year  college-level  terminal  courses  of  study  for  training  technicians. 
These  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  em- 
ployment at  the  semi-professional  and  technical  level  in  industry,  the 
allied  health  occupations,  and  business.  The  institute  awards  the  As- 
sociate in  Arts,  Associate  in  Business,  and  Associate  in  Technology 
degrees. 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  is  located  approximately  ten  miles 
east  of  Carbondale  and  has  its  own  classrooms,  laboratories,  library,  of- 
fices, cafeteria,  and  residence  halls. 

The  adult  education  course  of  study  consists  of  noncredit  courses  in 
various  vocational,  technical,  and  general  education  fields  designed  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  educational  opportunities  for  adults. 

Most  courses  range  in  length  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks,  two  or  three 
hours  weekly.  Certain  special  courses  are  offered  for  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  weeks.  These  courses  are  varied  to  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  adults  served.  The  adult  education  courses  are  taught  by  regular 
staff  members  obtained  from  every  division  and  school  of  the  University, 
as  well  as  carefully  selected  specialists  from  the  ranks  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  the  professions. 

For  further  information  obtain  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  bulletin  from  908  South  Wall  Street,  Carbondale. 

University  Extension  Services 

Raymond  H.  Dey,  Dean 
The  University  Extension  Services  is  an  all-university  agency  with  offices 
on  both  the  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  campuses.  Its  major  function  is 
to  impart  knowledge  to  persons  not  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  is  done  in  two  ways:  (1)  the  extension  class  program,  and 
( 2 )  the  educational  conference  program. 

Extension  classes,  which  offer  college  credit  and  are  identical  to  similar 
classes  offered  on  the  campus,  are  scheduled  in  the  various  communities 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  or  are  offered  by  radio  or  tele- 
vision for  Southern  Illinois  residents,  where  there  is  a  need  for  them. 
Classes  are  also  scheduled  in  foreign  countries  when  there  are  definite  ad- 
vantages to  having  them  offered  there. 

The  educational  conference  program  is  conducted  on  both  campuses 
of  the  University  and  occasionally  off  campus  in  nearby  cities  and  towns. 
Assistance  is  given  not  only  for  local  conferences  but  for  state  and  na- 
tional conferences. 
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Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  dean 
of  University  Extension  Services,  located  in  Anthony  Hall. 

The  Library 

Morris  Library  contains  approximately  1,150,000  volumes  and  8,000  cur- 
rent periodicals,  plus  collections  of  textbooks,  newspapers,  maps,  films, 
framed  art  works,  and  phonograph  records.  With  the  exception  of  volumes 
in  the  rare  book  room,  all  books  are  arranged  on  open  shelves  available 
for  browsing. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  libraries  in  a  college  education,  the 
University  has  given  special  attention  to  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
library  development.  More  than  130,000  volumes  were  added  to  the 
library  during  the  past  year,  placing  Southern  Illinois  University  high 
in  growth  among  the  nation's  libraries.  Reference  librarians  throughout 
the  library  are  available  to  assist  in  locating  materials.  A  handbook  on 
library  use  is  available  from  the  library.  Those  wishing  further  instruc- 
tion may  enroll  in  a  course  on  library  research  methods. 

Morris  Library  houses  four  subject  libraries  (Education,  Humanities, 
Science,  and  Social  Studies),  a  Reserve  Reading  Room,  the  Learning 
Resources  Service,  and  the  Textbook  Rental  Service.  Microtext  reading 
equipment  is  available  in  each  subject  library;  hi-fidelity  phonograph 
listening  equipment  is  provided  in  the  Humanities  library.  A  central 
card  catalog  of  the  entire  collection  is  located  on  the  first  floor;  books 
may  be  borrowed  from  a  central  circulation  desk  using  an  automated 
charging  system.  An  inexpensive  photocopying  service  is  available  to  stu- 
dents at  the  circulation  desk. 

Special  libraries  are  also  provided  for  the  University  Laboratory  School, 
the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  and  the  Little  Grassy  Facilities.  A 
new   Undergraduate    Library   Reading   Room   is   planned   for   mid-1970. 

Within  the  library  system  the  Learning  Resources  Service  makes  films 
and  other  audio-visual  materials  available  to  students  as  individuals  and 
in  small  groups  in  much  the  same  way  as  books  are  available  through 
the  reserve  system.  There  are  about  3,000  film  showings  per  week  on  this 
basis.  The  service  supports  the  full  range  of  instructional  activity  with 
the  design,  making,  and  use  of  graphics  and  audio-visual  aids. 

A  facility  of  the  Learning  Resources  Service  is  the  central  Self-In- 
struction Center,  described  under  Student  Services  in  this  chapter.  There 
are  also  self-instruction  mini-centers  placed  at  convenient  locations  over 
the  campus. 

University  Museum 

The  purpose,  policy,  and  responsibility  of  the  University  Museum  are 
education  and  interpretation  through  the  acquisition,  preservation,  study, 
research,  exhibition,  and  circulation  of  archaeological,  artistic,  ethnological, 
historical,  and  scientific  objects  and  specimens. 

The  University  Museum  is  classified  as  a  unit  auxiliary  to  education 
and  functions  as  a  comprehensive  entity  within  the  University  framework, 
crosscutting  the  boundaries  of  the  orthodox  disciplines  or  joining  them 
in  cooperative  effort.  Within  the  overall  concept  of  its  educational  goals, 
the  University  Museum  also  functions  as  a  sponsor  and  agent  for  inter- 
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disciplinary  research  in  various  geographic  areas.  In  addition  to  admin- 
istrative officers,  the  University  Museum  offers  the  services  of  the  curator- 
ships  of  collections,  exhibits,  geology,  Mesoamerican  archaeology,  and 
North  American  archaeology.  The  archaeology,  geology  resource,  and 
Mayan  Laboratories  are  integral  operational  units  of  the  University 
Museum.  The  fine  arts,  Illinois  history,  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  pure 
sciences  are  also  given  attention  in  various  ways.  Student  and  community 
involvement,  particularly  in  the  exhibits  program  is  maintained. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  exhibit  halls  through  fire,  the  current 
exhibits  program  is  carried  out  through  utilization  of  modular,  "mini- 
exhibits"  located  in  various  buildings  about  the  Carbondale  campus. 
Administrative  Offices  of  the  University  Museum  currently  are  located  at 
207  East  Pearl  street. 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTES  AND  PROGRAMS 

Aerospace  Studies 

Col.  Edward  C.  Murphy,  Commander 
The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Detachment  is  a  senior 
division  ROTC  unit  administered  by  commissioned  officers  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  The  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  offers  a  two-year 
and  a  four-year  program.  The  latter  is  divided  into  the  General  Military 
Course  (GMC),  covering  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  the 
Professional  Officer  Courses  (POC),  covering  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  The  courses  of  the  POC  are  designed  to  provide  the  fundamental 
training,  both  personal  and  professional,  which  will  best  equip  a  cadet 
to  become  an  effective  junior  Air  Force  officer  possessing  a  high  growth 
potential  and  also  to  develop  and  stimulate  a  growing  desire  on  his  part 
to  enter  the  Air  Force  training  program.  The  GMC  is  designed  with  two 
additional  objectives  in  mind:  first,  to  interest  the  cadet  in  the  possi- 
bility of  continuing  in  the  advanced  AF  ROTC  and  ultimately  making 
the  Air  Force  his  career;  and  second,  to  provide  him  with  Space  Age 
citizenship  training  of  long-range  value  to  the  Air  Force  whether  he  re- 
turns to  civilian  life  or  becomes  a  member  of  the  USAF. 

In  addition  to  the  AF  ROTC  programs  offered  for  academic  credit, 
Aerospace  Studies  indorses  or  directly  sponsors  extracurricular  activities. 
The  Arnold  Air  Society,  a  national  honorary  service  organization,  is 
open  to  selected  AF  ROTC  cadets.  Membership  in  the  Angel  Flight,  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society  is  open  to  selected  undergraduate 
women.  Angel  Flight  assists  the  cadets  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society  in 
community/campus  service-oriented  projects. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Aerospace  Studies,  Wheeler 
Hall. 

Black  American  Studies 

James  Rosser,  Director 
The  Black  American  Studies  program  is  designed  to  foster  an  awareness 
and    understanding    of    contemporary    developments    respecting    black 
Americans   by   virtue   of  new   historical   and   cultural   perspectives.  The 
program  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  collection  and  effective  dissemina- 
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tion  of  information  about  Black  America  and  for  collation  of  opinions, 
critical  evaluations,  and  assessments  of  the  need  for  new  curricular 
material. 

A  reference  center  in  the  former  Doyle  dormitory  is  stocked  with 
books,  journals,  and  other  documents,  by,  about,  and  significant  to  black 
Americans.  Recordings  of  speeches  and  music  by  famous  black  Ameri- 
cans are  provided  in  the  program's  media  room. 

Center  for  Management  Development 

R.  Ralph  Bedwell,  Director 
The  primary  objective  of  the  Center  for  Management  Development  is  to 
serve  the  continuing  educational  needs  of  individuals  from  business,  ed- 
ucation, and  government  in  the  primary  service  area  of  Southern  Illinois 
and  beyond  through  the  offering  of  noncredit  management  development 
programs,  small  business  development  programs,  and  programs  for  aca- 
demicians. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  director,  Center  for  Management 
Development. 

Community  Development  Institute 

Richard  M.  Thomas,  Director 
The  Community  Development  Institute  has  been  established  for  students 
seeking  training  in  work  with  individuals  and  groups  striving  to  develop 
a  more  satisfactory  life  within  the  community  setting.  The  institute's 
purposes  also  include  training  of  adults  concerned  with  improving  their 
community  leadership,  and  cooperating  with  academic  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  other  agencies  in  research  undertakings  to  investigate  com- 
munity processes  and  social  change.  Research  findings  from  these  under- 
takings become  invaluable  to  the  communities  in  their  development.  A 
secondary  concentration  in  Community  Development  is  available.  Of- 
fices of  the  institute  are  in  Anthony  Hall. 

Intercultural  Studies 

Paul  Morrill,  Director 
Intercultural  studies  includes  General  Studies  courses  designed  to  prepare 
freshmen  and  sophomores  for  area  studies  programs  in  African  Studies, 
Inter-American  Studies,  Asian  Studies,  or  Russian  and  East  European 
Studies.  Intercultural  studies  or  any  of  the  specific  area  studies  may  be  the 
student's  field  of  primary  or  secondary  interest.  The  Latin  American 
Institute  offers  a  primary  or  secondary  concentration  in  inter-American 
Studies  while  a  secondary  concentration  is  provided  in  African,  Asian, 
or  Russian  and  East  European  studies.  Intercultural  studies  assists  a  stu- 
dent in  developing  an  individually  designed  area  studies  study  program^ 
which  may  be  obtained  through  the  University's  special  concentration 
program.  This  program  permits  a  student  to  receive  approval  to  follow  a 
specially  designed  program  rather  than  those  usually  followed  by  stu- 
dents. Intercultural  studies  may  be  combined  also  with  a  concentration 
in  other  fields. 

Special   courses   or   sections   are   offered   in  anthropology,   geography, 
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economics,  government,  history,  philosophy,  and  the  humanities  with 
reference  to  the  foreign  areas  listed  above.  Outside  of  the  framework 
of  courses,  the  program  staff  helps  students  plan  foreign  study  and 
travel  and  individual  self-instruction  programs  in  areas  not  covered  by 
regular  University  offerings. 

For  further  information  write  to  Intercultural  Studies. 

Labor  Institute 

John  M.  McDermott,  Director 
The  function  of  the  Labor  Institute  is  to  promote  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion between  labor  and  management  by  encouraging  the  training  of  stu- 
dents and  others  interested  in  labor  and  industrial  relations  and  to  pro- 
vide advice  on  the  technical  aspects  of  labor  and  industrial  relations  to 
labor,  to  industry,  and  to  the  public.  Location  of  the  institute  is  805  South 
Elizabeth  Street. 

Latin  American  Institute 

A.  W.  Bork,  Director 
In  order  to  provide  a  special  course  of  study  for  the  student  interested  in 
Latin  America,  the  Latin  American  Institute  offers  an  undergraduate  con- 
centration in  inter-American  studies  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  institute  is  located 
in  the  International  Center  in  Woody  Hall. 

President's  Scholar  Program 

Bruce  B.  Maclachlan,  Director 
The  President's  Scholar  Program  is  designed  to  enable  academically 
talented  students  to  profit  from  an  association  with  each  other;  to  achieve 
maximum  flexibility  within  the  framework  of  the  general  University  cur- 
riculum; and  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  the  talents  and  resources  in  the 
University. 

A  council  of  President's  Scholars  works  with  a  faculty  committee  and 
the  program  staff  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  program  and  to  initiate 
and  develop  special  courses  and  activities  of  interest.  The  staff  assists  the 
scholars  individually  and  in  groups  to  obtain  the  best  curricular  and  extra- 
curricular conditions  for  excellent  and  rewarding  academic  work.  The 
program  has  no  set  format  or  curriculum;  it  is  intended  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  individually  styled  education  particularly  appropriate 
to  superior  students. 

Test  scores  and  high  school  standing  provide  the  basis  for  inviting  en- 
tering freshmen  to  participate  in  the  program.  Invitations  to  other  stu- 
dents result  from  high  academic  performance  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. Participants  retain  the  prerogatives  of  President's  Scholars 
throughout  their  undergraduate  years  as  long  as  they  meet  minimum 
standards  of  academic  performance  and  fulfill  other  limited  conditions. 
Participation  in  the  President's  Scholar  Program  is  inscribed  in  the  stu- 
dent's official  record. 

Inquiries  about  the  program  should  be  addressed  to  the  director,  Presi- 
dent's Scholar  Program. 
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Transportation  Institute 

Melvin  Hanson,  Acting  Director 
The  Transportation  Institute  has  been  established  to  meet  the  growing 
need  for  specially  educated  men  and  women  in  the  transportation  and 
logistics  field.  Short  courses  of  a  continuing  educational  nature  are  of- 
fered periodically  throughout  the  school  year  for  personnel  in  or  as- 
sociated with  the  transportation  industry  as  well  as  for  students  and 
faculty.  Courses  in  transportation  and  logistics  are  sponsored  in  co- 
operation with  other  activities  of  the  University  in  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  degree  programs. 

STUDENT  SERVICES 

Southern  Illinois  University  recognizes  the  importance  of  providing  stu- 
dents every  opportunity  to  benefit  in  the  fullest  manner  from  their  col- 
lege experiences  and  is  concerned  with  an  integrated  approach  to  stu- 
dent needs  and  problems.  Students  may  learn  more  about  these  services 
throughout  the  University  by  reading  publications  such  as  the  Hand- 
book for  Students  or  the  Handbook  for  Married  and  Graduate  Students 
or  publications  describing  specific  services  as  listed  elsewhere  in  this 
catalog.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  seek  these  services  and  to 
use  these  facilities  according  to  his  needs. 

Bus  Transportation 

Both  intracampus  and  intercampus  bus  service  is  available  to  students. 
A  free  intercampus  bus  service  operates  daily  between  Carbondale  and 
the  Vocational-Technical  Institute.  In  cooperation  with  a  private  com- 
pany, the  University  provides  a  daily  intracampus  bus  service. 

Center  for  English  as  a  Second  Language 

The  Center  for  English  as  a  Second  Language  is  staffed  by  especially 
trained  members  of  the  University  faculty  and  designed  to  teach  English 
to  students  from  other  countries  who  intend  to  study  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  program  is  open,  however,  to  anyone  wanting 
to  learn  English. 

Cooperative  Clinical  Services 

The  Cooperative  Clinical  Services  Center  is  a  coordinated  center  of 
professional  services  on  the  campus.  These  services  are  not  only  avail- 
able to  students,  but  to  children,  adolescents,  and  adults  not  affiliated 
with  the  University. 

Counseling  and  Testing  Center 

Counseling  services  for  students  offered  by  the  center  range  from  dis- 
cussions with  students  concerning  educational  or  vocational  plans  to 
working  with  students  who  have  personal,  social,  or  emotional  problems. 
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The  center  personnel  also  administer  tests  ranging  from  preadmission 
tests  to  graduate  school  examinations.  Preprofessional  examinations  and 
other  types  of  aptitude  interest  and  proficiency  examinations  are  also 
given  to  students. 

Dean  of  Students  Office 

The  Dean  of  Students  coordinates  the  student  services  offered  by  the 
units  under  his  jurisdiction — the  Counseling  and  Testing  Center,  the 
Housing  Business  Services  Office,  and  the  Student  Activities  Office. 

The  Dean  of  Students  Office  is  decentralized  with  each  major  living 
area  on  campus  having  its  own  Assistant  Dean  of  Students.  For  those 
students  not  living  in  University  residence  halls  there  is  an  Assistant 
Dean  of  Students  for  Commuter,  Married,  and  Graduate  Students  and 
an  Assistant  Dean  for  Off-Campus  Single  Students.  The  Area  Deans, 
the  nomenclature  attached  to  this  group  of  administrators,  work  closely 
with  other  areas  of  the  Dean  of  Students  Office  and  with  other  services 
and  faculty  in  planning  and  implementing  an  integrated  program  of  ac- 
tivities and  services  for  students. 

The  Dean  of  Students  also  works  closely  with  student  government  in 
the  development  of  policies  concerning  students  and  the  student  code. 
All  students  should  be  cognizant  of  University  requirements  and  regula- 
tions which  can  be  found  in  the  Handbook  for  Students. 

Financial  Assistance 

The  University  has  an  excellent  program  administered  by  the  Student 
Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office  whereby  a  student  may  combine 
student  work  with  financial  assistance  to  defray  a  large  part  of  his  edu- 
cational expenses.  Student  job  diversity  extends  from  unskilled  entry 
jobs  to  those  jobs  requiring  college  training.  Employment  opportunities 
for  students  exist  in  every  unit  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  student 
work,  scholarships,  grants,  loans,  and  other  aids  are  available  to  assist 
academically  capable,  financially  needy  students. 

Information  regarding  employment  opportunities  for  the  non-student 
spouse  is  available  at  the  Commuter,  Married,  and  Graduate  Students 
Office. 

Handicapped  Student  Services 

This  office  coordinates  special  services  on  the  campus  for  handicapped 
students  and  works  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Association  and 
the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  other  agencies 
concerned  with  grants  and  other  assistance  to  the  handicapped. 

Health  Service 

Facilities  of  the  Health  Service  include  an  outpatient  clinic,  infirmary, 
pharmacy,  laboratory,  X-ray  facilities,  and  an  emergency  vehicle  service. 
Students  who  pay  the  full  activity  fee  are  entitled  to  all  benefits  provided 
by  the  Health  Service  except  drugs,  which  the  student  may  purchase  at 
cost. 
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The  University  sponsors  a  voluntary  hospital  insurance  program  for 
all  students  who  pay  activity  fees. 

Housing 

Description  and  Regulations 

Because  of  the  relationship  between  the  student's  living  environment  and 
his  progress  towards  attainment  of  his  educational  goals,  the  University 
provides  some  on-campus  housing  for  its  students  and  seeks  continually 
to  influence  both  the  availability  and  quality  of  off-campus  housing.  The 
basic  student  housing  policy  for  single  undergraduate  students  is  as 
follows: 

Single  undergraduate  students  not  residing  with  their  parents  or 
guardians  will  be  permitted  to  reside  only  in  those  accommodations 
which  have  been  and  which  continue  to  be  classified  as  Accepted  Living 
Centers.  The  administration  vigorously  encourages  that  all  accommoda- 
tions used  by  graduate  students  and  married  undergraduates  meet  the 
same  minimal  standards. 

Housing  Business  Services 

Applications  and  contracts  for  all  University  facilities,  including  family 
housing,  are  handled  by  this  office.  In  addition,  this  office  is  also  respon- 
sible for  all  fiscal  matters  and  maintenance  aspects  of  University  housing. 

Housing  Information  Office 

Information  concerning  the  price  and  availability  of  both  on-  and  off- 
campus  housing  is  available  to  students  through  this  office. 

The  office  keeps  listings  of  inspections  and  classifications  of  off-campus 
rental  facilities  and  information  about  University  residence  halls. 

Married  Student  Housing 

University  housing  for  married  students  includes  furnished  one -bedroom, 
two-bedroom,  and  three-bedroom  apartments,  a  trailer  court,  and  two- 
bedroom  and  three-bedroom  apartments  equipped  only  with  electric 
ranges  and  refrigerators.  Inquiries  regarding  these  units  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Housing  Business  Services  Office. 

The  Office  of  Commuter,  Married,  and  Graduate  Students  provides  a 
listing  of  private  rental  facilities  which  are  rented  only  to  married  and 
graduate  students. 

Off-Campus  Housing  for  Single  Students 

In  order  for  living  accommodations  to  be  classified  as  Accepted  Living 
Centers,  facilities  must  meet  certain  safety,  sanitation,  health,  recreation, 
and  supervisory  standards.  Owners  of  off-campus  housing  facilities  use 
the  University's  contract  form  for  student  rental  housing.  The  Off-Campus 
Student's  Office  provides  a  listing  of  private  rental  facilities. 

University  Housing  for  Single  Students 

Applications  for  University  housing  for  students  for  any  academic  year 
may  be  filed  after  September  1  of  the  preceding  year.  Assignments  of 
space  and  contracts  for  housing  are  offered  on  the  basis  of  the  date  of 
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admission  to  the  University  and  are  available  from  the  Housing  Busi- 
ness Services  Office. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Aviation  Technology  program  of  the 
Vocational-Technical  Institute  should  request  housing  on  the  campus. 
Although  it  is  a  VTI  program,  most  students  enrolled  in  Aviation  Tech- 
nology will  have  no  classes  on  the  VTI  campus  and  the  airport  is  more 
accessible  from  Carbondale. 

Information  and  Scheduling  Center 

This  office  coordinates  services  that  provide  general  information  and 
referral,  general  scheduling  of  University  premises  and  facilities,  campus 
tours,  and  the  reception  of  parents,  guests,  and  visitors  to  the  Carbondale 
campus.  It  serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  distribution  of  event  calendars, 
maps,  general  informational  publications;  as  a  center  for  special  campus 
programs  such  as  the  annual  fund  drives,  the  issuance  of  courtesy  cards, 
and  the  publication  of  the  annual  University  facts  brochure. 

International  Student  Services 

This  office  attends  to  the  special  needs  of  students  from  abroad  by  as- 
sisting them  with  matters  of  immigration,  passport  problems,  contacts 
with  sponsors,  foundations,  agencies,  governments,  and  matters  of  financial 
and  personal  urgency. 

National  Service  Information 

A  national  service  information  officer  is  available  in  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  to  supply  factual,  up-to-date  information  about  Selec- 
tive Service  and  opportunities  in  such  national  service  programs  as  the 
Peace  Corps,  Teacher  Corps,  and  VISTA. 

Placement  Service 

This  office  assists  students,  graduates,  and  others  who  have  been  attend- 
ing the  University  who  desire  to  find  employment.  It  also  serves  em- 
ployers by  helping  them  locate  personnel.  Services  are  free  to  candi- 
dates seeking  positions,  as  well  as  to  employers. 

Reading  Center 

The  Reading  Center  maintains  a  College  Reading  Service  section  to 
provide  services  for  all  students  who  desire  to  increase  their  speed  and 
comprehension  skills  or  need  general  assistance  with  reading  or  study- 
ing skills. 

Registrar's  Office 

The  Registrar's  Office  performs  a  number  of  student  services  while  en- 
gaged in  its  major  functions  of  admitting  and  registering  students  and 
maintaining  their  academic  records.  The  admissions  office  issues  form 
I-20's  for  international  students  and  early  release  letters  for  servicemen 
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Admission  Policies,  Requirements,  and  Procedures 

In  order  to  attend  classes  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  one  must  gain 
official  admission  to  the  University  and  must  complete  the  enrollment 
process,  which  includes  advisement,  registration  and  payment  of  fees. 
Applications  for  admission  to  the  University  are  accepted  any  time  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  but  should  be  initiated  in  ample  time  to  permit  the 
necessary  work  of  processing  to  be  completed. 

Admission  of  Freshmen 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  a  person  must  be  either  a  graduate  of  a 
recognized  high  school  (graduates  of  non-recognized  high  schools  may  be 
admitted  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  by  examination) ,  or  must  have 
passed  the  General  Educational  Development  Test.  A  person  seeking 
admission  through  the  latter  procedure  will  be  considered  only  after  his 
high  school  class  would  have  graduated. 

In-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
graduating  class  based  upon  class  rank  or  by  score  on  the  University 
entrance  examination  are  eligible  for  admission  to  any  quarter.  Graduates 
who  rank  in  the  lower  half  of  their  graduating  class  are  admissible  to  the 
summer  quarter  on  a  conditional  basis. 

Out-of-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  forty  percent 
of  their  graduating  class  based  upon  class  rank  or  by  score  on  the  Uni- 
versity entrance  examination  are  eligible  for  admission  to  any  quarter. 
Out-of-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
graduating  class,  but  not  the  upper  forty  percent,  are  admissible  to  the 
summer  quarter  on  a  conditional  basis. 

Both  in-state  and  out-of-state  students  admitted  to  a  summer  quarter 
on  a  conditional  basis  can  qualify  for  fall  quarter  attendance  by  carrying 
a  minimum  academic  load  of  eight  quarter  hours  and  completing  them 
with  at  least  a  C  average.  Otherwise,  the  next  earliest  time  that  they  might 
enter  will  be  the  following  summer  and  under  the  same  conditions. 

Students  meeting  the  standards  making  them  eligible  for  admission  to 
any  quarter  will  be  considered  for  admission  after  completion  of  the  sixth 
semester  of  high  school.  Students  who  do  not  meet  these  standards  will  be 
considered  for  summer  quarter  admission. 

University  entrance  examination  scores  must  be  furnished  by  students 
prior  to  their  being  admitted  to  the  University.  Currently  the  ACT 
(American  College  Testing  Program)  is  the  required  test. 

All  admissions  granted  students  while  in  high  school  are  subject  to  the 
completion  of  high  school  work  and  maintenance  of  rank  upon  which  the 
admission  was  made. 

A   student  entering   the   University  as  a  freshman  is  enrolled  in  the 
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General  Studies  Division  unless  he  is  being  admitted  to  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

For  academic  purposes  an  undergraduate  applicant  for  admission  to 
Southern  Illinois  University  is  considered  to  be  a  new  freshman  provided 
he  presents  fewer  than  twelve  quarter  hours  of  graded  work  for  transfer 
consideration,  otherwise  he  is  considered  to  be  a  transfer  student. 

Students  applying  as  undergraduate  transfer  students  from  four-year 
institutions  are  admissible  to  any  quarter  provided  they  had  a  3.00  grade 
point  average  at  the  institution  of  last  attendance.  Students  who  do  not 
have  a  3.00  grade  point  average  at  the  institution  of  last  attendance  but 
are  eligible  to  continue  at  that  institution  will  be  considered  for  admission 
on  probation  for  summer,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Those  who  are  not 
eligible  to  continue  at  their  last  institution  will  be  considered  for  admis- 
sion on  probation  for  the  summer  and  spring  quarters  provided  there  has 
been  an  interruption  of  schooling  of  at  least  two  quarters  duration  and 
there  is  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can  be  successfully 
completed  by  the  student. 

In  the  event  a  student  has  attended  more  than  one  institution,  the  in- 
stitution of  last  attendance  is  considered  to  be  the  one  last  attended  on 
a  full-time  basis  for  at  least  one  quarter  or  semester.  Twelve  hours  is 
considered  as  full-time  for  this  purpose. 

Students  applying  for  admission  from  two-year  institutions  are  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  specified  above  for  transfer  from  four-year  institu- 
tions. However,  a  student  who  did  not  meet  the  University's  admission 
requirements  to  enter  as  a  freshman  from  high  school  during  the  regular 
year  and  who  elected  to  enter  a  two-year  institution  will  not  be  considered 
for  admission  as  a  transfer  student  until  he  has  completed  one  year  of 
attendance  at  the  two-year  institution  as  a  full-time  student.  This  means 
an  academic  year  or  36  quarter  or  24  semester  hours.  Also,  students  who 
have  graduated  with  an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  pro- 
gram from  a  two-year  institution  may  enter  Southern  Illinois  University 
any  quarter  without  regard  to  their  average  provided  they  have  not  taken 
additional  college-parallel  work  since  their  graduation.  If  they  have,  their 
admission  will  be  considered  from  the  same  standpoint  as  a  student  trans- 
ferring from  a  four-year  institution. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  University  to  pursue  bac- 
calaureate programs  from  programs  not  so  oriented  will  be  considered 
for  admission  as  follows:  (1)  students  from  regionally  accredited  institu- 
tions will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  their  conformity  to  the  University's 
normal  transfer  admission  standards,  and  (2)  students  who  have  com- 
pleted a  two-year  or  equivalent  program  with  a  C  average  in  an  institution 
which  has  not  been  accredited  by  a  regional  accrediting  association  will 
be  admitted  if  the  institution  is  (a)  one  falling  within  the  normal  purview 
of  a  regional  accrediting  association  or  (b)  one  recognized  by  an  accredit- 
ing body  which  itself  is  recognized  by  the  National  Commission  on  Ac- 
crediting or  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Students  who  have  attended 
institutions  as  outlined  in  (2)  above  and  who  have  not  completed  two- 
year  programs  or  equivalent  or  who  have  less  than  a  C  average  are  con- 
sidered for  admission  as  entering  freshmen. 

Transfer  students  who  have  been  suspended  for  any  reason  other  than 
academic  failure  must  be  cleared  by  the  Dean  of  Students  office  before 
admission  will  be  granted  by  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
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Transfer  credit  from  baccalaureate  programs  is  evaluated  for  acceptance 
towards  University  and  General  Studies  requirements  by  the  Registrar's 
Office  after  the  admission  decision  has  been  made.  The  evaluation  toward 
satisfaction  of  specific  curriculum  requirements  is  done  by  the  department 
or  agency  directing  the  specific  curriculum.  General  principles  governing 
the  acceptance  of  transfer  work  are  as  follows : 

1.  All  transfer  work  is  entered  on  the  student's  official  record  of  aca- 
demic work  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office  and  continues  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  student's  total  academic  record. 

2.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  work  accepted  from  each  institution 
for  application  towards  the  number  needed  for  graduation  may  be  of  D 
quality.  Any  D  work  not  so  accepted,  however,  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
general  University,  academic  unit,  or  specific  program  course  require- 
ments when  applicable. 

3.  Credit  transferred  on  or  after  June  1,  1967,  from  an  accredited  two- 
year  institution  is  limited  only  by  the  provision  that  the  student  must 
earn  the  last  96  quarter  hours  required  for  the  degree  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  or  at  any  other  approved  four-year  institution,  except  that  the 
student  must  meet  the  residence  requirement  for  a  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity. These  requirements  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  Con- 
ditions governing  the  acceptance  of  credit  from  four-year  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  also  apply  to  acceptance  of  credit  from  two-year 
institutions. 

Further  information  on  the  application  of  transfer  work  towards  satisfy- 
ing General  Studies  and  graduation  requirements  may  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  catalog. 

Transfer  credit  evaluation  from  educational  programs  not  baccalaureate 
oriented  and  to  be  applied  to  baccalaureate  programs  will  be  subject  to 
the  general  conditions  listed  above  and  to  the  additional  following  points: 

1.  Credit  presented  by  students  who  have  completed  associate  or 
equivalent  programs  with  a  C  or  better  average  in  regionally  accredited 
institutions  will  be  evaluated.  Applicable  credit  will  be  posted  to  the 
students'  educational  record  cards  without  condition. 

2.  Credit  presented  from  regionally  accredited  institutions  when  the 
students  have  not  completed  associate  or  equivalent  programs,  or  who 
have  less  than  a  C  average,  will  be  evaluated  so  that  the  students  may 
receive  advice  regarding  registration  and  remaining  requirements,  but  the 
credit  will  not  be  posted  to  the  students'  educational  record  cards  until 
they  have  established  a  C  average  in  their  first  36  calculated  quarter  hours 
at  the  University. 

3.  Credit  presented  from  institutions  not  regionally  accredited  but 
which  fall  within  the  normal  purview  of  regional  accrediting  associations 
or  from  institutions  recognized  by  accrediting  bodies  recognized  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting  or  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  will 
be  evaluated  as  in  point  2  above  provided  the  student  has  completed  a 
two-year  program  or  its  equivalent.  Otherwise  no  credit  will  be  considered 
for  transfer. 

Transfer  students  from  baccalaureate  programs  presenting  fewer  than 
64  quarter  hours  of  acceptable  work  will  be  enrolled  in  the  General 
Studies  Division  as  will  those  with  64  to  90  hours  whose  areas  of  con- 
centration are  not  yet  determined.  Others  will  be  enrolled  in  the  ap- 
propriate upper  division  academic  unit  in  keeping  with  their  expressed 
educational  objective.  Transfer  students  admitted  to  V.T.I,  will  be  enrolled 
in  that  academic  unit. 
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Transfer  students  from  non-baccalaureate  programs  will  ordinarily  be 
placed  in  the  upper  division  unit  in  which  they  plan  to  continue  their 
studies. 

Admission  of  International  Students 

In  general,  international  students  must  meet  the  same  academic  stand- 
ards for  admission  as  those  required  of  native  students.  As  there  is 
considerable  variation  between  educational  systems  throughout  the  world, 
precise  comparative  standards  are  not  always  available.  Therefore,  inter- 
national students  are  selected  upon  the  basis  of  the  excellence  of  their 
former  academic  work,  personal  recommendations  of  former  teachers  and 
colleagues,  the  judgment  of  the  University  as  to  whether  it  has  academic 
programs  of  benefit  to  the  student,  and  the  student's  financial  arrangement 
for  his  support  during  the  normal  period  of  time  required  to  reach  the 
objectives  of  his  study.  Undergraduates  who  have  had  previous  schooling 
in  the  United  States  are  required  to  submit  scores  from  the  American 
College  Testing  Program  examinations  if  they  have  accumulated  less 
than  one  full  year  of  college  credit. 

International  students  interested  in  making  application  to  the  Carbon- 
dale  Campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University  should  address  their  in- 
quiries to  the  Admissions  Office.  At  that  time  they  will  receive  a  copy  of 
the  Information  for  Prospective  International  Students  booklet  which  out- 
lines in  greater  detail  information  about  the  University  and  admissions 
procedures  of  particular  interest  to  international  students. 

Admission  of  Former  Students 

A  former  student  of  Southern  Illinois  University  not  in  attendance  on  a 
campus  of  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  application 
for  admission  must  apply  to  the  Admissions  Office  for  re-entrance  prior 
to  registration. 

A  former  student  who  is  not  in  good  standing  must  clear  his  status  be- 
fore the  Admissions  Office  will  prepare  his  registration  permit.  It  is  ad- 
visable for  such  student  to  initiate  re-entrance  clearance  with  the  Admis- 
sions Office  early  so  that  all  inquiries  may  be  answered  and  so  that  the 
applicant  can  find  time  to  complete  any  requirements  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  him.  (See  Scholastic  Probation  and  Suspension  System  elsewhere 
in  this  bulletin  for  further  information.) 

Applying  for  Admission 

A  student  may  start  his  admission  process  at  any  time.  High  school 
students  who  rank  sufficiently  high  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  any 
quarter  are  urged  to  initiate  action  during  their  seventh  semester  in  high 
school.  Others  may  apply  at  that  time  but  decision  will  be  delayed  until 
after  the  end  of  the  seventh  semester.  Transfer  students  should  initiate 
the  process  during  the  last  semester  or  quarter  of  attendance  at  the  pre- 
vious school  if  they  plan  to  transfer  without  interruption.  Students  who 
delay  their  admission  processing  until  the  start  of  the  quarter  which  they 
wish  to  enter,  while  they  will  be  admitted  if  eligible,  are  subject  to  late 
registration  fees  and  may  be  confronted  with  having  to  accept  less  desir- 
able class  schedules  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  admission  process  is  started  by  writing  the  Admissions  Office, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901,  indicating  a 
desire  to  apply  and  requesting  admission  materials.  The  materials  that 
are  sent  contain  the  application  and  related  forms  that  need  to  be  com- 
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pie  ted  along  with  procedural  instructions.  Information  is  also  included 
relative  to  housing  and  financial  assistance. 

Documents  Required  for  Admission 

Among  the  items  required  by  the  University  before  admission  is  com- 
pleted are  the  following: 

1.  The  completed  application  form  from  the  student. 

2.  Transcripts  of  previous  educational  experience.  For  the  high  school 
student  the  request  is  for  two  copies  of  the  high  school  transcript. 
For  the  transfer  student  the  request  is  for  an  official  transcript  from 
each  institution  previously  attended  sent  directly  to  this  University 
from  the  previously  attended  school.  In  addition,  transfer  students 
presenting  fewer  than  42  quarter  hours  (28  semester  hours)  of 
completed  work  must  provide  to  the  University  a  copy  of  their 
high  school  transcript. 

3.  University  entrance  examination  scores.  All  students  applying  for 
admission  directly  from  high  school  and  all  transfer  students  who 
have  completed  fewer  than  42  quarter  hours  (28  semester  hours) 
must  have  their  official  ACT  scores  sent  to  the  University  from  the 
American  College  Testing  Program,  Box  451,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 

4.  Physical  examination  form.  Each  new  student  admitted  as  a  full-time 
undergraduate  student  is  requested  to  have  a  physical  examination 
performed  by  a  private  physician  recorded  on  the  form  provided  by 
the  University.  This  must  be  done  prior  to  registration  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  completed  form  is  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  University 
Health  Service.  In  case  of  a  religious  belief  which  is  in  conflict  with 
the  plan,  special  arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  director  of  the 
University  Health  Service. 

Applications  for  housing  and  financial  assistance  are  separate  from  the 
admission  process  and  directions  relating  thereto  are  contained  in  the 
brochures  on  these  subjects  which  the  students  receive  when  they  request 
admission  materials. 

Orientation,  Advisement,  Registration 

Through  a  carefully  designed  system  of  orientation,  academic  advisement, 
and  registration  the  University  attempts  to  assure  entering  students  an 
efficient  and  effective  introduction  to  the  University  prior  to  the  time 
they  start  class  attendance.  A  more  extensive  program  is  provided  for 
those  students  entering  during  the  fall  quarter  while  abbreviated  activities 
are  in  operation  for  the  other  quarters. 

For  many  years  the  University  has  used  an  advance  registration 
system  through  which  all  continuing  students  and  most  new  students  are 
expected  to  be  academically  advised  and  registered  for  a  quarter  well 
before  its  actual  start.  The  advance  registration  period  for  fall  quarters 
ordinarily  runs  from  the  middle  of  April  through  the  end  of  May  and 
then  from  the  early  part  of  July  to  the  latter  part  of  August. 

During  the  July-August  period  three  days  each  week  are  set  aside  for 
new  freshman  and  transfer  student  orientation,  advisement,  and  registra- 
tion. Students  are  invited  to  have  their  parents  accompany  them  so  that 
they  too  may  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  University  and  its 
operation  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  orientation  program  on 
these  days  is  of  necessity  an  introductory  type  in  which  questions  about 
admission,  housing,  financial  assistance,  etc.,  can  be  answered.  Later,  at 
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the  start  of  the  fall  quarter  new  students  participate  in  three  days  of 
orientation  activities  during  which  time  they  receive  a  well  rounded  in- 
troduction to  university  life. 

Starting  in  May  and  extending  through  June  the  University's  Admis- 
sions Office  contacts  new  students  admitted  to  arrange  appointment  dates 
for  them  to  come  to  the  campus.  Through  this  process  only  the  number  of 
students  that  can  be  efficiently  handled  are  involved  each  day.  Students 
who  cannot  come  to  the  campus  during  the  summer  or  who  delay  apply- 
ing for  admission  beyond  the  advance  registration  period  may  register  at 
the  start  of  the  fall  quarter  but  are  required  to  come  to  campus  a  few 
days  before  those  who  have  registered  during  the  summer  period.  New 
students  who  have  not  been  advised  and  registered  by  the  time  the  stu- 
dent orientation  period  starts  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  quarter  are  con- 
sidered to  be  late  registrants  and  are  subject  to  a  late  fee  payment. 

Similar  procedures  are  followed  at  the  start  of  each  of  the  other  quar- 
ters. Admitted  students  are  kept  informed  of  orientation,  advisement, 
registration  procedures,  and  the  times  when  they  occur  by  the  Admissions 
Office  in  cooperation  with  the  Student  Activities  Office.  The  latter  office 
is  the  University's  administrative  agency  that  assists  the  large  number  of 
volunteer  students  who  actually  operate  the  New  Student  Days  activities 
at  the  start  of  each  quarter. 

Academic  Advisement 

Academic  advisement  is  administered  by  the  academic  units.  Each  unit 
employs  a  selected  group  of  trained  advisers  devoting  part-time  directly 
to  this  function.  They  operate  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief  adviser 
who  is  responsible  to  the  dean  of  the  academic  unit. 

The  University  accepts  the  importance  of  the  academic  advisement 
function.  Insistance  on  receipt  of  transcripts  and  ACT  scores  prior  to  ad- 
mission serves  not  only  to  determine  admission  but  later  provides  suitable 
educational  information  to  the  advisers  upon  which  decisions  can  be  made 
relative  to  the  proper  courses  to  advise  the  students  to  take.  On  the  basis 
of  this  information  the  advisers  can  make  intelligent  decisions  relative  to 
students  who  should  receive  advanced  standing  in  courses  or  who  should 
be  urged  to  take  proficiency  examinations  in  courses  about  which  they  ap- 
pear to  be  already  well  informed. 

Registration 

Registration  for  any  session  of  the  University  is  contingent  upon  being 
eligible  for  registration.  Thus  an  advance  registration,  including  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  fees,  is  considered  to  be  invalid  if  the  student  is 
later  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  register  due  to  scholastic  reasons.  The 
enrollee  may  also  be  considered  ineligible  to  register  because  of  financial 
or  disciplinary  reasons  if  this  is  certified  to  the  registrar  by  the  appropri- 
ate University  office. 

Detailed  information  about  the  dates  and  procedures  for  advisement 
and  registration  appears  in  each  quarter's  Schedule  of  Classes,  which  is 
available  from  Central  Publications. 

There  are  several  basic  principles  governing  registration  for  classes  as 
follows: 

1.  Students  are  officially  registered  only  for  those  courses  which  appear 
on  their  schedule  of  classes.  Changes  therefrom  can  be  made  only 
through  the  processing  of  an  official  program  change. 
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2.  Registration  ends  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  school.  This  in- 
cludes the  registration  into  new  courses  or  the  changing  of  sections 
through  the  program  change  process. 

3.  A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  merely  by  stopping  attendance.  To 
do  so  results  in  an  ABS  grade.  A  course  may  be  dropped  through  the 
program  change  route  through  the  first  four  weeks  without  a  letter 
grade  being  assigned.  Thereafter,  a  passing  or  failing  grade  will  be 
assigned  in  keeping  with  the  student's  status  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. 

4.  There  is  a  terminal  date  near  the  end  of  each  quarter  after  which 
program  changes  or  withdrawal  from  school  are  not  permitted  except 
under  exceptional  conditions.  This  date  is  usually  two  weeks  before 
final  examinations  begin.  The  specific  date  appears  in  each  quarter's 
Schedule  of  Classes. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  University  after 
school  has  started  and  he  is  on  campus  should  contact  the  Registrar's 
Office  in  person  to  initiate  the  withdrawal  process.  If  he  is  unable  to  come 
to  campus  he  may  write  the  Dean  of  Students  office  asking  that  they 
process  a  withdrawal  for  him. 

A  student  who  advance  registers,  including  the  paying  of  fees,  and  who 
then  finds  that  he  cannot  attend  school  must  process  an  official  with- 
drawal the  same  as  do  those  who  withdraw  after  school  starts.  In  this 
case  the  process  is  the  same  as  outlined  in  the  paragraph  above.  A  student 
who  advance  registers  but  does  not  clear  his  fees  by  the  announced  dead- 
line date  is  automatically  cancelled. 

Refer  to  the  section  Payment  and  Refunding  of  Fees  later  in  this  chap- 
ter for  information  about  the  refunding  of  tuition  and  fees  when  with- 
drawing from  the  University. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

The  types  and  amounts  of  tuition  and  fees  charged  students  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  are  subject  to  change  whenever  con- 
ditions make  changes  necessary.  Listed  below  are  the  tuition  and  fees 
that  are  currently  assessed  a  student  per  quarter: 

Not   more    More   than   5, 
than   5   hrs.    less   than   11      11   or  more 

Tuition  Fee— Illinois  Resident  .  $22.00  $45.00  $67.00 
Tuition  Fee— Out  of  State 

Resident ( 80.00)  (160.00)  (240.00) 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee  . .  .  5.00  10.00  15.00 

Athletic  Fee   3.00  6.50  10.00 

Book  Rental  Fee 3.00  6.00  8.00 

Student  Activity  Fee 3.50  7.00  10.50 

University  Center  Fee 5.00  5.00  5.00 

Total— Illinois  Resident $41.50        $79.50        $115.50 

Total— Out  of  State  Resident  .  .       (99.50)      ( 194.50)        (288.50) 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  a  student  is  subject  to  certain  other 
charges  under  the  conditions  listed  below : 
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1.  A  late  registration  fee,  which  is  $2.00  for  the  first  day  and  which 
increases  $1.00  each  day  to  a  maximum  of  $5.00  when  a  student  registers 
after  the  regular  registration  period  has  ended. 

2.  A  $2.00  program  change  charge  whenever  a  student  changes  his  pro- 
gram from  the  one  for  which  he  originally  registered,  unless  the  change 
is  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  University. 

3.  A  graduation  fee  of  $17.00. 

Students  holding  valid  state  scholarships  are  exempt  from  the  above 
tuition  and  fees  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  specific 
scholarship  held.  An  Illinois  State  Scholarship  may  cover  all  tuition  and 
fees  (excluding  late  fees  or  program  change  fees)  or  the  scholarship  may 
be  a  partial  award.  Also,  honorary  scholarships,  which  have  no  monetary 
value,  may  be  awarded.  An  Illinois  State  Teacher  Education  Scholarship, 
an  Illinois  Military  Scholarship,  an  Illinois  General  Assembly  Scholarship, 
or  an  Illinois  County  Scholarship  exempts  the  student  from  the  paying 
of  tuition,  the  student  activity  fee,  and  the  graduation  fee. 

The  student  activity  fee  includes  the  fees  for  limited  hospitalization, 
entertainment,  athletics,  student  publications,  and  other  privileges. 

Faculty  members  and  university  civil  service  employees  taking  courses 
are  not  charged  tuition  and  activity  fees.  However,  they  pay  all  other 
appropriate  fees.  A  civil  service  employee  claiming  this  fee  remission 
must  receive  approval  of  his  department  head  and  Director  of  the  Person- 
nel Office  prior  to  enrolling  for  courses. 

Extension  course  fees  are  $6.00  per  hour  plus  a  $1.05  book  rental  fee 
per  course.  The  book  rental  fee  is  charged  undergraduate  students  only. 

Adult  education  course  fees  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  approximately 
sixty  cents  per  contact  hour. 

Other  charges  which  a  student  may  incur  are  those  for  departmental 
field  trips,  library  fines,  and  excess  breakage.  Also,  a  student  taking  a 
course  involving  use  of  materials,  as  distinct  from  equipment,  will  ordi- 
narily pay  for  such  materials. 

A  student  registering  for  courses  on  an  audit  basis  pays  the  same  tuition 
and  fees  as  though  he  were  registering  for  the  courses  for  credit. 

A  student  is  entitled  to  a  free  transcript  of  his  university  record  each 
time  he  has  added  academically  to  his  record  through  work  taken  at  this 
University,  provided  he  has  fulfilled  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the 
University.  There  is  a  charge  of  $1.00  for  each  additional  transcript. 

PAYMENT  AND  REFUNDING  OF  FEES 

Fees  are  payable  quarterly  during  the  academic  year.  A  student  who 
registers  in  advance  receives  a  fee  statement  and  may  pay  either  by  mail 
or  in  person  at  the  Bursar's  Office,  by  the  deadline  date,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  accompanying  the  fee  statement.  Otherwise  his  advance 
registration  is  cancelled  and  he  must  register  again  later.  A  student  who 
registers  at  the  start  of  a  quarter  must  pay  fees  at  the  time  of  registration. 
A  refund  of  fees  will  be  made  to  a  student  who  officially  withdraws 
from  school  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  quarter.  If  the  student  with- 
draws in  person,  he  will  receive  an  immediate  cash  refund.  If  he  with- 
draws by  mail,  he  will  receive  a  refund  by  check  in  approximately  four 
weeks  after  the  withdrawal  has  been  received  by  the  Registrar's  Office. 
No  refunding  of  fees  is  made  for  a  withdrawal  occurring  after  the  first 
two  weeks,  except  as  described  in  the  next  paragraph.  The  specific  dead- 
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line  dates  for  each  quarter  appears  in  that  quarter's  Schedule  of  Classes. 

Special  consideration  is  extended  to  individuals  who  leave  school  for 
extended  military  service  (6  months  or  longer) .  A  person  will  be  refunded 
full  tuition  and  fees  paid  if  he  enters  military  service  during  the  first  four 
weeks  of  school.  If  the  student  withdraws  during  the  fifth  through  eighth 
week  of  school,  he  will  be  refunded  half  of  the  paid  tuition  and  fees,  and 
he  will  receive  one-half  credit  without  letter  grades  for  the  courses  in 
which  he  was  receiving  a  passing  grade  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  When 
the  withdrawal  occurs  after  the  eighth  week,  the  student  will  receive 
no  refund,  but  will  receive  both  grades  and  credit  hours  for  the  courses 
in  which  he  is  enrolled.  In  all  instances,  a  copy  of  the  military  orders  or 
a  letter  from  the  commanding  officer  is  required  for  verification  of  im- 
pending military  service.  To  be  eligible  for  these  benefits  the  student 
must  remain  in  school  to  within  ten  days  of  his  military  reporting  date. 

A  student  who  processes  a  program  change  which  places  him  in  a 
different  tuition  and  fee  category  than  the  one  for  which  he  originally 
registered  will  be  billed  additional  tuition  and  fees  when  appropriate.  If 
the  change  places  him  in  a  smaller  tuition  and  fee  category  and  if  he  has 
processed  the  program  change  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  quarter, 
he  should  make  application  for  a  refund  at  the  Registrar's  Office  after  the 
fourth  week  of  the  quarter.  Mail  requests  for  a  refund  will  be  honored. 

Student  Residency  Regulations 

Regulations  defining  the  residence  of  students  for  purposes  of  registration 
in  Southern  Illinois  University  are  as  follows : 

1.  Evidence  showing  the  residence  of  every  applicant  for  admission  to 
the  University  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for  admission,  and  resident  or  nonresident  fees  shall  be  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  appearing  in  the  Registrar's  records. 

2.  In  all  cases  where  the  records  indicate  that  the  student's  home  is 
outside  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  nonresident  fee  shall  be  assessed.  A  stu- 
dent who  takes  exception  to  the  ruling  may  file  a  claim  for  a  refund,  but 
this  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  within  10  days  of  the  opening 
date  of  the  quarter  for  which  the  charge  was  made. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  a  minor,  the  residence  of  the  parent, 
or  if  the  student  has  no  parent,  the  guardian  of  this  person,  shall  govern 
unless  there  is  proven  to  have  been  complete  emancipation  of  the  minor 
from  his  parents  or  guardian  and  he  has  established  residence  in  the 
state  of  Illinois. 

4.  Any  student,  adult  or  minor,  whose  parents  have  established  a  bona 
fide  residence  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be  regarded  as  a  resident  for 
registration  purposes;  except  that  an  adult  student  who  has  established 
a  residence  on  his  own  account  outside  of  the  state  must  conform  to  the 
terms  set  forth  in  regulation  6  to  be  classified  as  a  resident. 

5.  A  wife  is  classified  as  a  resident  for  registration  purposes  if  her  hus- 
band is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  of  Illinois  preceding  and  at  the 
time  of  her  registration. 

6.  An  adult  student,  whose  parents  are  deceased  or  whose  parents  re- 
side outside  the  state,  to  be  considered  a  resident  of  Illinois  for  purposes 
of  registration  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  for  three  months 
preceding  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  for  which  he  registers  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  and  must  present  evidence  that  he  is  self-sustaining  and  not  under 
parental  control. 

7.  An  adult  alien  who  holds  valid  immigration  papers  and  is  in  the 
United  States  under  an  immigrant-type  visa  may  qualify  as  a  resident  of 
the  state  for  purposes  of  registration  in  the  University  if  he  has  lived 
within  the  state  for  at  least  a  period  of  twelve  months  next  preceding  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  for  which  he  registers  at  the  University,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  rules  4  and  6. 

8.  Several  factors  will  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  each  indi- 
vidual case.  Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  will  be  (a)  location  of 
draft  board  registration,  (b)  voting  address,  if  any,  (c)  the  degree  of 
self-support  of  the  student,  (d)  location  of  summer  or  vacation  employ- 
ment. 

9.  All  cases  of  appeal  shall  first  be  referred  to  the  Legal  Counsel  of  the 
University.  An  appeal  from  the  Legal  Counsel  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
University  statutes. 


Note:    In  the  above  regulations  an  adult  student  is  considered  to  be  a  male  at  least  21  years  of  age 
or  a  female  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

Grading  System 

Grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows : 

GRADE   POINTS 
PER   HOUR 

A,  Excellent   5 

B,  Good  4 

C,  Satisfactory  (this  is  intended  to  be  the  average  grade)  3 

D,  Poor,  but  passing 2 

E,  Failure   1 

P,  Pass.  Hours  earned  apply  towards  graduation  but  do 

not  affect  student  grade  point  average.  Used  only  in 
Pass-Fail  system.  See  Special  Grading  System  this 
catalog. 

F,  Fail.  Hours  do  not  apply  towards  graduation  and  do 

not  affect  student  grade  point  average.  Used  only  in 
Pass-Fail  system.  See  Special  Grading  System  this 
catalog. 

W,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  no  basis  for  evaluation 
established.  Work  may  not  be  completed.  Approved 
grading  symbol  only  on  graduate  level  except  for 
unusual  circumstances  where  an  academic  unit  dean 
recommends  a  change  in  grade  from  ABS  to  W  for 
an  undergraduate  student. 

WP,  Authorized  withdawal  with  passing  grade. 

WE,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  failing  grade.  Counts 
same  as  an  E  for  grade  average  purposes. 

WF,  Withdrawal  with  failing  grade.  Does  not  affect  stu- 
dent's grade  point  averages.  Authorized  grade  only 
for  students  taking  courses  on  Pass-Fail  basis.  See 
Special  Grading  System  this  catalog. 

INC,  Incomplete.  Has  permission  of  instructor  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

DEF,  Deferred.  Used  only  for  graduate  courses  of  an  in- 
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dividual,   continuing   nature   such   as   thesis   or   re- 
search. 

PR,  Work  in  progress.  Grade  is  not  included  in  grade  point 
average.  Final  grade  will  be  assigned  at  conclusion 
of  instructional  period. 

ABS,  Unauthorized  withdrawal.  Counts  same  as  an  E  for 
grade  average  purposes. 

S,  Satisfactory.  Used  for  noncredit  courses.  Effective  Fall, 
1970,  the  S  and  U  grades  will  be  used  for  the  grad- 
ing of  thesis  and  dissertation  credit  on  the  graduate 
level. 

U,  Unsatisfactory.  Used  for  noncredit  courses. 

AU,  Audit.  No  grade  or  credit  earned. 

A  grade  given  at  the  end  of  a  course  is  final  and  may  not  be  raised  by 
additional  work. 

The  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  WE,  and  ABS  are  included  in  deter- 
mining student  grade  point  averages. 

Authorized  course  withdrawals  made  through  the  program  change 
process  do  not  receive  grades  when  made  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a 
quarter.  Thereafter,  authorized  withdrawals  receive  WP  for  withdrawal 
with  a  passing  grade,  WE  for  withdrawal  with  a  failing  grade,  or  W  (for 
graduate  students  only)  when  no  basis  for  evaluation  has  been  established. 
The  grade  of  WF  is  used  in  lieu  of  WE  when  a  student  withdraws  from 
a  course  for  which  he  registered  on  the  Pass-Fail  system. 

A  DEF  grade  for  course  work  of  an  individual  nature  such  as  research, 
thesis,  or  dissertation  is  changed  to  a  completed  grade  when  the  project 
has  been  completed. 

The  grades  of  S  and  U  are  used  to  indicate  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory completion  of  a  noncredit  course. 

A  student  registering  for  a  course  on  an  audit  basis  receives  no  letter 
grade  and  no  credit.  An  auditor's  registration  card  must  be  marked  ac- 
cordingly, and  he  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he  were  registering  for 
credit.  He  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to  determine  from  the 
instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If  an  auditing  student 
does  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  determine  that  the  student 
should  not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his  record  card  maintained 
in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering  for  a  course  for  audit  or 
credit  may  change  to  a  credit  status  or  vice  versa  through  the  official  pro- 
gram change  method  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a  quarter.  Thereafter 
the  change  may  not  be  made. 

The  official  record  of  a  student's  academic  work  is  maintained  in  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

Unauthorized  course  withdrawals  which  are  made  through  failure  of 
the  students  to  continue  in  attendance  receive  a  grade  of  ABS.  An  ABS 
grade  for  a  student  may  be  changed  to  a  W  in  unusual  circumstances 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  student's  academic  unit. 

An  INC  grade  may  be  changed  to  a  completed  grade  within  a  time 
period  to  be  designated  by  the  instructor,  not  to  exceed  one  year  from  the 
close  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  course  was  taken;  otherwise  it  remains 
as  INC  and  is  not  included  in  grade  point  computation. 

Courses  in  which  D's  or  E's  were  received  may  be  repeated  and  the  last 
grade  will  be  used  in  computing  the  student's  grade  point  average.  The 
repeating  of  a  course  does  not  remove  the  previous  grade  from  the  stu- 
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dent's  official  academic  record  card.  In  following  this  system,  the  Univer- 
sity is  not  committed  to  continue  courses  in  effect  in  order  that  students 
may  always  repeat  courses. 

Special  Grading  System 

Effective  with  the  1968  fall  quarter  and  for  a  two-year  experimental  period 
thereafter,  the  various  undergraduate  academic  units  at  their  discretion 
permitted  their  students  to  take  a  limited  amount  of  course  work  on  a 
Pass-Fail  basis  rather  than  on  the  regular  letter  grade  basis.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  two-year  period  will  determine  whether  this  system  will  be 
continued  beyond  the  1970  spring  quarter.  It  is  considered  likely  that  the 
system  will  continue  or  be  expanded  after  1970,  but  the  determination 
was  not  made  before  publication  of  this  catalog. 

The  purpose  of  the  Pass-Fail  grading  system  is  to  encourage  students 
to  broaden  their  education  by  undertaking  intellectual  exploration  in 
elective  courses  outside  their  area  of  specialization  without  having  to  en- 
gage in  grade  competition  with  students  specializing  in  those  courses. 

The  present  Pass-Fail  grading  system  is  governed  by  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  A  student  with  a  3.25  overall  grade  point  average  may  participate 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences'  program  with  the  permission 
of  his  academic  unit  or  in  his  own  academic  unit's  program  if  and  when 
established. 

2.  A  student  may  apply  a  maximum  of  16  quarter  hours  of  Pass  credit 
towards  graduation  with  no  more  than  8  quarter  hours  in  any  one  de- 
partment. 

3.  The  Pass-Fail  option  is  applicable  only  for  elective  courses  in  a  stu- 
dent's program.  He  may  not  use  it  for  courses  satisfying  General  Studies, 
or  concentration  requirements.  Should  he  later  change  his  concentration, 
work  previously  taken  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis  may,  with  concurrence  of  the 
department,  be  used  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  in  the  newly 
selected  concentration. 

4.  Pass-Fail  courses  on  the  300  and  400  level  count  towards  satisfying 
the  64  quarter  hours  requirement  in  senior  college  courses. 

5.  Hours  earned  in  Pass  work  will  be  added  to  a  student's  total  hours 
passed  but  will  have  no  effect  on  his  grade  point  average.  Unsuccessful 
completion  of  a  course  taken  on  the  Pass-Fail  basis  will  result  in  a  F 
grade  being  recorded  on  the  student's  academic  record  card  but  will  have 
no  effect  on  his  grade  point  average. 

6.  A  student  may  change  his  course  registration  status  from  a  Pass- 
Fail  to  a  regular  grading  point  and  vice-versa  during  the  first  four  weeks 
of  a  quarter  only. 

7.  Each  academic  unit  participating  in  the  Pass-Fail  system  has  a  list- 
ing of  courses  in  which  registration  is  permitted  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis. 

Scholastic  Standing 

The  matter  of  scholastic  standing  is  quite  often  of  importance  to  a  student 
both  while  in  school  and  later  when  he  presents  a  transcript  of  his  educa- 
tional record  in  support  of  his  application  for  employment  or  additional 
schooling. 

At  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  his  attendance  a  grade  report  is  prepared 
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for  each  student  showing,  in  addition  to  the  grades  earned  that  quarter, 
what  his  scholastic  standing  is  and  what  his  grade  point  average  is  for  the 
quarter,  and  for  his  over-all  record.  It  is  important  that  a  student  under- 
stands the  University's  system  for  computing  grade  point  averages  and 
the  various  grade  point  average  requirements. 

The  University  computes  a  student's  grade  point  average  in  two  ways: 
( 1 )  for  his  work  taken  at  Southern,  and  ( 2 )  for  his  total  work.  These  two 
averages  will  be  the  same  for  the  student  who  has  taken  collegiate  work 
only  at  Southern  but  the  transfer  student  will  have  two  grade  point 
averages  with  one  being  his  Southern  only  average  and  the  other  being 
his  overall  grade  point  average  which  covers  his  total  collegiate  level  work. 

The  significance  of  the  above  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  trans- 
fer student  when  studying  the  general  baccalaureate  degree  requirements. 
A  3.00  (C)  average  is  required  for  both  the  work  taken  at  the  University 
and  for  the  overall  collegiate  work.  This  same  3.00  (C)  average  require- 
ment prevails  for  the  student's  area  of  concentration  in  that  he  must  have 
that  average  both  for  the  work  which  he  takes  in  his  concentration  at 
Southern  and  for  the  total  work  taken  in  the  concentration.  In  addition,  a 
transfer  student  may  be  placed  on  scholastic  probation  or  may  be 
scholastically  suspended  either  for  the  record  he  has  accumulated  at  the 
University  or  for  his  overall  record. 

In  computing  a  student's  grade  point  average  all  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  WE,  and  ABS  are  included  in  determining  the  number  of  calcu- 
lated hours.  Corresponding  grading  symbols  from  other  institutions  are 
included  in  the  same  way.  Each  hour  of  these  grades  (1  hour  of  A  is 
worth  5  grade  points)  is  given  its  numerical  grade  points,  and  the  total 
number  of  calculated  hours  is  then  divided  into  the  total  number  of  grade 
points  to  determine  the  student's  grade  point  average.  In  the  case  of  re- 
peated courses  only  the  hours  of  the  last  course  and  its  grade  are  used 
except  in  those  rare  cases  when  the  number  of  hours  of  a  repeated  course 
has  been  reduced  since  it  was  originally  taken.  In  that  case  the  repeated 
work  affects  only  that  number  of  hours  of  the  originally  taken  work.  For 
example,  a  student  might  take  a  four  hour  course  and  receive  an  E.  He 
would  then  repeat  the  course  but  before  he  does  the  course  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  three  hour  course.  If  he  then  received  a  C,  this  would  remove 
the  effect  of  only  3  hours  of  the  previous  E  work.  The  1  hour  of  E 
would  continue  to  affect  the  student's  grade  point  average. 

Class  Standing 

Southern  Illinois  University  requires  a  student  to  earn  192  quarter  hours 
of  acceptable  credit  in  order  to  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree.  For  aca- 
demic classification  purposes  a  freshman  is  a  student  who  has  completed 
fewer  than  42  hours;  a  sophomore,  from  42  through  89;  a  junior,  from  90 
through  137;  and  a  senior,  138  or  more. 

University  Recognition  of  High  Scholastic  Achievement 

In  recognition  of  high  scholarship,  a  Scholastic  Honors  Day  convocation 
is  held  each  spring.  A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  June  or  August 
who  has  maintained  a  grade  point  average  of  4.25  or  more  for  all  of  his 
work  through  the  winter  quarter  of  his  senior  year  receives  special  honor. 
Each  junior  having  a  4.25  grade  point  average  and  each  sophomore  and 
freshman  having  a  4.50  grade  point  average  is  also  honored  at  the  con- 
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vocation.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  graduating  senior,  a  student  must  be  at- 
tending full  time  to  be  eligible.  A  transfer  student  must  have  earned  the 
average  indicated  for  work  at  Southern  Illinois  University  only,  as  well 
as  for  the  total  record. 

Graduating  students  with  scholastic  averages  of  4.90  or  higher  receive 
University  highest  honors;  those  with  4.75-4.89  averages  receive  Uni- 
versity high  honors;  and  those  with  4.50^.74  graduate  with  University 
honors.  This  is  recorded  on  the  commencement  program,  on  the  student's 
academic  record  card,  and  on  his  diploma. 

Successful  participation  in  all-campus  honors  programs  which  requires 
maintenance  of  appropriate  minimal  scholastic  standards,  such  as  the 
President's  Scholars,  receives  recognition  by  notation  on  the  student's 
academic  record  and  on  the  diploma.  Honors  courses,  individual  honors 
work,  and  honors  curricula,  all  designed  to  serve  students  with  high 
scholastic  potential,  are  offered  by  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and 
by  departments  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.  A  departmental  or  unit  honors  program  consists  of 
no  fewer  than  9  nor  more  than  21  quarter  hours  in  research  or  independent 
study  which  is  counted  toward  the  student  concentration.  Some  honors 
programs  require  a  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year.  Grades  may  be  deferred 
at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  quarters,  but  not  from  one  school  year 
to  the  next. 

A  variety  of  professional,  departmental,  and  fraternal  honorary  organiza- 
tions offer  recognition  and  membership  based  upon  scholastic  achievement. 
Election  or  selection  to  most  honoraries  is  noted  at  the  Honors  Day 
Convocation. 

Scholastic  Program  Flexibility  for  the  Student 

Through  various  methods  the  University  permits  a  student  to  develop 
flexibility  in  his  college  education  so  that  he  might  follow  a  pattern  dif- 
ferent from  that  pursued  by  other  students.  The  student  who  must  inter- 
rupt his  attendance  on  campus  may  find  it  possible  to  continue  his  edu- 
cational training  through  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

Special  Concentration 

An  individual  student  with  academic  needs  not  met  in  any  of  the  existing 
concentrations  within  the  University  may  arrange  a  program  of  courses 
more  suited  to  his  special  requirements.  See  the  description  of  the  Special 
Concentration  in  Chapter  3. 

High  School  Advanced  Placement  Program 

Through  the  High  School  Advanced  Placement  Program  a  high  school 
student  who  is  qualified  through  registration  in  an  advanced  placement 
course  in  his  high  school  or  through  other  special  educational  experience 
may  apply  for  advanced  placement  and  college  credit  through  the  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027.  To  receive  credit,  a 
person  must  earn  the  grade  of  3,  4,  or  5.  Any  interested  high  school  stu- 
dent should  write  to  the  University's  Admissions  Office  to  learn  the  cur- 
rent listing  of  courses  for  which  credit  may  be  earned  through  this 
program. 

Ordinarily,  the  maximum  credit  granted  through  advanced  placement 
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examinations  is  16  hours.  It  is  nonresident  credit,  does  not  carry  a  grade, 
and  is  not  used  in  computing  the  student's  average  grade.  Credit  granted 
at  another  accredited  college  or  university  under  this  plan  is  transferable 
to  this  University  up  to  a  maximum  of  16  hours.  A  student  may  appeal  to 
his  academic  dean  to  be  granted  more  than  16  hours. 

General  Studies  Advanced  Standing  Program 

Through  the  general  studies  advanced  standing  system  it  is  possible  for 
a  student  presenting  a  combination  of  high  ACT  scores  and  high  school 
course  achievement  to  be  eligible  for  advanced  standing  consideration. 
While  credit  is  not  granted  for  the  courses  in  which  the  student  receives 
advanced  standing  credit  it  does  permit  the  student  to  take  more  advanced 
work  in  the  same  General  Studies  area  or  to  move  on  to  elective  work  of 
his  own  choosing.  Other  alternatives  for  flexibility  are  described  in  the 
section  on  General  Studies  requirements  in  this  catalog. 

Proficiency  Examinations 

Through  its  proficiency  examination  program  the  University  recognizes 
the  importance  of  providing  encouragement  for  academically  talented 
students.  Such  students  are  permitted  to  make  application  to  demonstrate 
the  mastery  of  certain  courses  through  proficiency  examinations.  Applica- 
tion is  available  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

The  following  general  rules  govern  the  proficiency  examinations  for 
undergraduate  credit. 

1.  Any  student  who  feels  qualified  to  take  a  proficiency  examination 
is  eligible  to  do  so;  students  scoring  in  the  top  ten  percent  of  ACT  are 
particularly  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

2.  Credit  not  to  exceed  48  hours,  including  credit  through  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board,  Advanced  Placement  Program,  may 
be  earned  through  proficiency  examinations.  Credit  will  be  nonresident. 

3.  Upon  passing  a  proficiency  examination  in  a  course  with  a  grade  of 
A  or  B  a  student  is  granted  course  credit  with  grades  and  grade  points 
appropriately  recorded.  His  record  will  show  the  name  of  the  course,  the; 
hours  of  credit  granted,  the  grade  earned,  and  a  notation  "credit  granted 
by  proficiency  examination."  The  grade  earned  will  count  in  the  student's 
grade  point  average.  Passing  with  a  grade  of  C  results  in  the  student 
earning  credit.  His  record  will  show  the  name  of  the  course,  the  hours  of 
credit  granted,  and  a  notation,  "credit  granted  by  proficiency  examina- 
tion." The  grade  earned  will  not  be  recorded  and  will  not  count  in  the 
student's  grade  point  average.  A  grade  of  D  or  E  on  a  proficiency  ex- 
amination results  in  no  penalty  to  the  student.  He  will  not  receive  credit 
and  his  record  will  show  nothing  regarding  the  proficiency  examination. 
However,  the  proficiency  examination  grade  report  form  will  be  filed  in 
the  student's  folder  for  reference  purposes. 

4.  A  student  may  not  take  a  proficiency  examination  for  the  same 
course  more  than  one  time.  Neither  may  he  take  a  proficiency  examina- 
tion in  a  course  in  which  he  has  previously  received  a  grade. 

5.  No  credit  granted  by  proficiency  examinations  will  be  recorded  until 
the  student  has  earned  at  least  16  hours  of  credit  of  C  grade  or  above  in 
residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Extension  and  Correspondence  Credit 

The  University  accepts  credit  earned  through  extension  or  correspondence 
programs  towards  the  bachelor's  degree.  A  maximum  of  96  quarter  hours 
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may  be  so  earned.  Of  the  total,  not  more  than  48  quarter  hours  may  be 
taken  in  correspondence  work. 

Southern  Illinois  University  does  offer  a  sizeable  number  of  courses 
through  its  Extension  Services.  It  does  not  operate  a  correspondence  pro- 
gram. Correspondence  work  is  accepted  when  taken  from  institutions 
which  are  regionally  accredited  if  the  grade  is  of  C  quality  or  better. 

The  University  offers  extension  courses  throughout  Southern  Illinois 
whenever  (1)  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  need  and  potential  enrollment 
to  justify  scheduling  a  class,  (2)  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  faculty  member 
to  host  the  class,  and  (3)  adequate  laboratory  and  library  facilities  are 
available. 

Three  quarter-hour  extension  classes  meet  weekly  for  a  period  of 
twelve  weeks,  each  meeting  being  two  and  one-half  hours  in  length  unless 
otherwise  stated.  Four  quarter-hour  extension  classes  meet  weekly  for 
twelve  weeks  with  four  extra  meetings  being  arranged  for  by  the  instructor 
and  the  group.  The  500-level  courses  meet  for  a  total  of  twelve  weeks 
with  no  extra  meetings. 

Registration  in  extension  courses  is  permitted  during  the  first  and 
second  class  meetings.  Students  must  have  their  social  security  numbers 
with  them  and  a  university  identification  number  (if  previously  registered 
at  Southern  Illinois  University)  in  order  to  register.  Students  are  billed  for 
tuition  and  fees  after  their  registration  information  has  been  processed. 

Tuition  is  $6.00  per  quarter  hour  of  credit,  and  undergraduates  must 
pay  an  additional  $1.05  textbook  rental  fee  for  each  course  taken  by 
extension.  Graduate  students  must  purchase  their  books  or  make  other 
arrangements.  The  instructor  may  require  the  purchase  of  additional 
books  or  other  material.  Scholarships  issued  by  the  State  of  Illinois, 
except  the  Illinois  Military  Scholarships  are  not  usable  for  extension 
courses.  Therefore,  holders  of  such  scholarships  must  pay  tuition  and, 
if  they  are  undergraduate,  the  book  rental  fee  unless  they  are  enrolled 
full-time  on  campus,  either  Carbondale  or  Edwardsville.  Illinois  State 
Military  Scholarships  holders  do  not  pay  tuition  for  extension  courses 
but  must,  if  they  are  undergraduate,  pay  the  textbook  rental  fee.  Students 
attempting  to  waive  tuition  and  textbook  rental  fee  through  other  types 
of  grants  or  waivers  must  provide  verification  of  entitlement  along  with 
their  registration  materials  or  they  need  to  indicate  status  and  show  that 
a  record  of  their  entitlement  is  on  file  in  the  Registrar's  Office  before  the 
waiver  can  be  permitted. 

A  person  may  enroll  for  extension  work  on  an  audit  basis  provided 
facilities  are  available.  He  must  receive  permission  of  the  instructor  to  do 
so  and  he  must  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  as  though  he  were  register- 
ing for  credit. 

Credit  for  Military  Experience 

Students  who  have  served  one  year  or  more  of  active  duty  and  who  have 
received  an  honorable  discharge  may  receive  3  hours  of  aerospace  credit, 
3  hours  of  physical  education  credit,  and  3  hours  of  health  education 
credit.  Service  of  six  months  to  one  year  may  result  in  3  hours  of  fresh- 
man aerospace  credit;  less  than  six  months  of  active  service  does  not  allow 
any  college  credit.  Credits  previously  earned  in  college  in  these  areas  may 
result  in  reduced  credit  granted  from  that  stated  above. 

Credit  will  be  accepted  for  USAFI  courses  within  the  limitations  en- 
forced for  extension  and  correspondence  work.  No  credit  is  allowed  for 
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college-level  G.E.D.  tests.  In  evaluating  credit  possibilities  based  upon 
formal  s  ^vice-school  training  programs,  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  as  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  Government  bul- 
letin, Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  are  followed. 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  military  service  a  veteran  must  present  a 
copy  of  his  discharge  or  separation  papers  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Scholastic  Probation  and  Suspension  System 

A  student  is  expected  to  make  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree, 
certificate,  or  other  approved  objective  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  continue 
attendance  in  the  University.  A  student  making  a  3.000  average  for  a 
quarter  is  eligible  to  continue  in  attendance  for  the  subsequent  quarter. 

To  ensure  that  a  student  makes  satisfactory  progress  towards  his  educa- 
tional objective  he  is  required  to  maintain  both  a  3.000  average  on  a 
quarter-to-quarter  basis,  and  a  progressively  improving  grade  point  aver- 
age as  he  accumulates  specified  numbers  of  hours  to  his  record.  Other- 
wise, he  will  be  placed  in  categories  other  than  Good  Standing  and  may 
be  required  to  discontinue  attendance  at  the  University  for  a  period  of 
time.  The  provisions  relative  to  scholastic  good  standing,  probation,  and 
suspension  effective  with  the  1970  fall  quarter  are  outlined  below. 

A  student  who  is  on  Good  Standing  will  be  placed  on  Good  Standing- 
Scholastic  Warning  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  in  which  he  fails  to  make 
a  3.000  term  average,  and  he  has: 

a.  Fewer  than  90  hours  calculated  and  a  grade  point  average  below 
3.000. 

b.  90  but  fewer  than  138  hours  calculated  and  a  grade  point  average 
below  3.100. 

c.  138  or  more  calculated  hours  and  a  grade  point  average  below  3.150. 
A  student  on  Good  Standing-Scholastic  Warning  who  fails  to  earn  a 

3.000  average  for  a  quarter  is  placed  on  Scholastic  Probation.  A  student 
who  does  earn  a  3.000  or  better  quarter  average  will  remain  on  Good 
Standing-Scholastic  Warning  until  his  grade  point  average  meets  the 
minimal  requirements  specified  in  a,  b,  or  c,  above. 

A  student  on  Scholastic  Probation  who  fails  to  earn  a  3.000  average 
for  his  next  quarter  of  attendance  is  placed  on  Scholastic  Suspension, 
and  may  be  subject  to  suspension  from  the  University  for  scholastic 
reasons.  An  exception  to  this  rule  shall  prevail  for  those  students  in 
categories  b  and  c  above  whose  over-all  grade  averages  have  not  fallen 
below  the  3.000  averages.  They  will  remain  on  Scholastic  Probation  until 
their  averages  rise  above  the  minimal  levels  specified,  in  which  case  they 
will  move  to  Good  Standing.  If  their  averages  fall  below  3.000  they  will 
be  placed  on  Scholastic  Suspension.  A  student  on  Scholastic  Probation 
will  remain  on  Scholastic  Probation  so  long  as  he  continues  to  earn  3.000 
or  better  quarter  averages  until  such  time  as  his  over-all  average  moves 
above  the  minimal  requirement  as  specified  in  a,  b,  or  c,  above,  in  which 
case  he  moves  to  Good  Standing. 

A  transfer  student  is  subject  to  the  above  averages  as  applied  to  his 
academic  record  earned  only  at  this  University  and  to  his  over-all  aca- 
demic record. 

In  addition  to  the  above  quarter-to-quarter  scholastic  requirements  a 
student  is  expected  to  maintain  a  progressively  improving  accumulated 
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grade  point  average  to  ensure  his  making  progress  towards  the  3.000 
average  required  for  graduation.  To  meet  this  requirement  a  student  must 
meet  the  required  grade  point  averages  specified  below  according  to  the 
number  of  hours  he  has  calculated  at  the  end  of  a  spring  quarter.  When 
a  student  earns  less  than  a  3.000  average  during  a  spring  quarter  he  will 
be  scholastically  suspended  from  the  University  provided  he  has: 

a.  42  but  fewer  than  90  hours  calculated  and  a  grade  point  average 
below  2.600. 

b.  90  but  fewer  than  114  hours  calculated  and  a  grade  point  average 
below  2.700. 

c.  114  but  fewer  than  138  hours  calculated  and  a  grade  point  average 
below  2.800. 

d.  138  but  fewer  than  154  hours  calculated  and  a  grade  point  average 
below  2.900. 

e.  154  or  more  hours  calculated  and  a  grade  point  average  below  2.950. 
He  may  seek  reinstatement  after  a  minmum  of  two  quarters  interruption 

but  must  furnish  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can  be  suc- 
cessfully undertaken. 

A  student  who  earned  a  3.000  average  during  a  spring  quarter  but 
whose  grade  point  average  falls  below  the  levels  indicated  above  is 
placed  on  Scholastic  Probation  and  is  subject  to  the  conditions  govern- 
ing while  a  student  is  on  Scholastic  Probation. 

A  transfer  student  is  subject  to  the  above  averages  as  applied  to  his 
academic  record  earned  only  at  this  University  and  to  his  over-all  aca- 
demic record. 

While  on  Scholastic  Probation  a  student  is  subject  to  certain  conditions 
that  do  not  prevail  when  he  is  in  Good  Standing.  These  are  as  follows: 

a.  He  may  not  enroll  for  more  than  14  hours  per  quarter  unless  ap- 
proved to  do  so  by  the  dean  of  his  academic  unit. 

b.  He  may  not  participate  in  extracurricular  activities  or  hold  a  major 
office  unless  special  permission  is  granted.  Petitions  for  permission 
to  do  so  are  filed  with  the  coordinator  of  the  Student  Activities 
Center. 

c.  Other  limitations  may  be  established  by  the  appropriate  officials  of 
the  campus  of  the  University  which  the  student  attends  or  by  the 
academic  unit  within  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

Graduation  Procedures 

The  academic  requirements  for  the  various  baccalaureate  degrees  are 
listed  in  Chapter  3.  Presented  here  are  the  procedures  that  a  student  ex- 
pecting to  graduate  must  follow. 

Every  degree  candidate  should  signify  his  intention  to  graduate  by  mak- 
ing application  for  graduation  no  later  than  the  first  week  of  his  last 
quarter  in  attendance  before  the  desired  graduation  date.  Therefore,  a 
person  desiring  to  graduate  in  the  June  commencement  who  will  be  in 
school  during  the  spring  quarter  should  make  application  for  graduation 
during  the  first  week  of  the  spring  quarter.  If  he  finishes  his  work  dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter  quarter,  he  should  apply  during  the  first  week 
of  the  winter  quarter.  Similar  arrangements  should  be  followed  by  stu- 
dents completing  their  work  during  the  fall  quarter.  The  application 
forms  are  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 
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Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  written  application  with  the 
Registrar's  office  not  less  than  five  weeks  before  the  date  on  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  granted.  The  application  process  includes  the  clearance  of 
the  graduation  fee  at  the  Bursar's  Office  prior  to  its  filing  with  the  Regis- 
trar's Office.  He  must  order  his  cap  and  gown  through  the  University 
Bookstore  and  should  register  with  the  Placement  Service.  A  student 
must  have  a  3.00  grade  point  average  before  his  application  for  gradua- 
tion may  be  accepted. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  steps  for  application  for  graduation,  the 
student  is  responsible  for  determining  that  he  is  meeting  all  graduation 
requirements  and  that  he  has  no  outstanding  financial  obligation  to  the 
University.  To  assure  that  a  student  is  meeting  the  academic  require- 
ments, each  academic  unit  provides  a  graduation  check-up  service  through 
its  academic  advisement  process,  through  which  the  satisfying  of  academic 
requirements  can  be  verified.  Even  though  the  University  does  provide  an 
academic  check  on  graduating  students,  this  is  done  primarily  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  graduating  students  who  have  met  the  requirements.  The  ad- 
vising of  the  individual  student  as  to  his  progress  is  a  service  provided 
him  and  does  not  relieve  the  student  of  his  responsibility  to  make  certain 
that  he  is  meeting  the  requirements.  Each  student  should  check  with  his 
academic  adviser  as  to  the  procedures  he  should  follow  in  this  matter  as 
he  approaches  graduation. 

Graduation  exercises  are  held  each  year  at  the  end  of  the  spring  and 
summer  quarters.  A  student  must  attend  commencement  to  graduate,  un- 
less he  has  obtained  permission  to  be  graduated  in  absentia.  A  student 
can  request  the  latter  either  through  the  Registrar's  Office  or  his  dean. 

The  diploma  is  mailed  to  a  student  shortly  after  the  commencement 
date.  A  student  who  has  not  satisfied  all  academic  requirements  will  not 
be  graduated  even  though  he  participates  in  the  commencement  exercises. 
Also,  a  student  who  has  a  financial  obligation  to  the  University  will  not 
receive  his  diploma  or  be  entitled  to  transcripts  until  that  obligation  is 
satisfied. 

The  University  has  a  Graduation  Appeals  Committee  whose  function 
it  is  to  hear  a  student's  petition  to  be  permitted  to  graduate  even  though 
he  has  not  satisfied  all  University  graduation  requirements.  The  commit- 
tee hears  only  those  cases  involving  University  requirement.  Appeal 
relative  to  a  concentration  or  academic  unit  requirement  is  through  the 
appropriate  administrative  official. 

Ordinarily,  the  Graduation  Appeals  Committee  will  give  consideration 
to  an  appeal  only  if  there  is  tangible  evidence  that  the  matter  at  issue  is 
of  an  unusual  nature  and  that  it  has  resulted  due  to  conditions  beyond 
control  of  the  student.  Appeal  is  initiated  through  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Related  Academic  Information 

Unit  of  Credit 

Southern  Illinois  University  operates  on  the  quarter  system.  Therefore, 
references  to  hours  of  credit  mean  quarter  hours  rather  than  semester 
hours.  One  quarter  hour  of  credit  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  a  semester 
hour.  One  quarter  hour  of  credit  represents  the  work  done  by  a  student  in 
a  lecture  course  attended  fifty  minutes  per  week  for  one  quarter,  and,  in 
the  case  of  laboratory  and  activity  courses,  the  stated  additional  time. 
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Academic  Load 

The  normal  academic  load  for  a  student  is  16  hours.  The  maximum  is  18 
hours. 

A  student  with  a  4.25  grade  point  average  or  above  for  the  preceding 
quarter  may  be  allowed  by  the  head  of  his  academic  unit  to  take  as  many 
as  21  hours.  In  no  case  may  a  student  carry,  or  be  credited  with,  more 
than  21  hours  in  any  quarter. 

A  student  on  scholastic  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  hours 
without  approval  of  the  head  of  his  academic  unit.  A  student  employed 
full-time  may  not  register  for  more  than  8  hours. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  full-time  attendance  is  one  that  is 
often  asked  but  for  which  there  is  no  single  over-all  answer.  For  enroll- 
ment reporting  purposes,  12  or  more  quarter  hours  distinguishes  between 
full-  and  part-time  attendance.  However,  a  number  of  situations  call  for 
different  hourly  classifications.  For  example,  a  student  registered  for  11 
hours  pays  full  tuition  and  fees.  Also,  a  student  attending  the  University 
under  a  scholarship,  loan,  or  other  type  of  program  requiring  full-time  en- 
rollment should  check  with  the  office  administering  the  program  to  make 
certain  that  he  is  meeting  the  requirements  of  his  specific  program.  For 
example,  Public  Law  358  (the  new  GI  Bill)  requires  14  hours  on  the 
undergraduate  level  for  full  time,  10  to  13  is  considered  three-quarter  load, 
and  7  to  9  hours,  half  load.  A  student  concerned  with  Selective  Service  on 
the  undergraduate  level  needs  to  carry  12  hours  to  be  considered  full  time. 
However,  for  Selective  Service  purposes,  a  student  must  also  be  making 
satisfactory  progress.  Therefore,  he  needs  to  accumulate  48  passing  hours 
each  year.  Because  of  this,  he  must  consider  12  hours  as  only  a  minimum 
load  for  full-time  purposes  with  16  hours  per  quarter  as  the  average  load 
he  must  maintain  throughout  the  year.  Further  information  on  both  Public 
Law  358  and  Selective  Service  is  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 
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DEGREES  OFFERED 

southern  Illinois  university  grants  the  following  degrees. 
Associate  Advanced 

Associate  in  Art  Master  of  Arts 

Associate  in  Business  Master  of  Business 

Associate  in  Technology  Administration 

Master  of  Fine  Arts 
Baccalaureate  Master  of  Music 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Master  of  Music  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  Master  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Music  Master  of  Science  in  Education 

Bachelor  of  Music  Education  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

In  addition  to  the  above  degrees,  Southern  Illinois  University  offers 
undergraduate  courses  in  preprofessional  areas  and  a  graduate  program 
leading  to  a  sixth  year  specialist  certificate  in  education. 

For  information  concerning  master's  degrees  or  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  Catalog  or  direct  inquiries  to 
the  dean,  Graduate  School,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
Illinois  62901. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


Associate  Degree 

Each  candidate  for  an  associate  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  96 
hours  of  credit  in  approved  courses.  Each  student  must  maintain  a  C 
average.  The  degree  granting  unit  for  the  associate  degree  is  the  Division 
of  Technical  and  Adult  Education.  For  information  concerning  this  degree 
refer  to  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  Catalog. 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

Every  bachelor's  degree  candidate  must  meet  the  University's  require- 
ments and  the  requirements  of  his  academic  unit.  The  specific  require- 
ments in  General  Studies  and  in  each  college  and  school  are  listed  later. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  192  hours 
of  credit  in  approved  courses.  The  General  Studies  requirements  total  90 
hours  although  there  are  methods  available  to  reduce  the  number  as  listed 
in  this  chapter  under  General  Studies.  Also,  at  least  64  hours  must  be  in 
senior  (i.e.,  300  or  400)  college  courses.  Each  student  must  have  a  C 
average,  and  grades  not  lower  than  C  in  subjects  aggregating  at  least 
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three-fourths  of  the  work.  A  C  average  is  required  in  the  area  of  concentra- 
tion.1 These  averages  are  required  for  credit  made  at  this  University  as 
well  as  for  the  total  record. 

To  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Southern  Illinois  University  a  stu- 
dent must  either  present  a  total  of  three  years  work  (144  hours)  earned 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  or  complete  the  last  year  in  residence.  The 
last  year  shall  be  considered  as  48  quarter  hours  of  which  not  fewer  than 
36  shall  be  of  senior  college  level.  Twelve  of  the  48  may  be  earned  in  ex- 
tension at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

A  student  who  received  his  first  bachelor's  degree  from  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  and  who  desires  a  second  bachelor's  degree  must  com- 
plete 45  hours  in  addition  to  those  required  for  the  first  degree  and  must 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  second  degree.  Of  these  45  hours,  a  mini- 
mum of  15  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University,  and  a  maximum 
of  15  may  be  acquired  in  extension  and  correspondence  courses.  At 
least  30  hours  must  be  in  senior  college  courses.  If  a  student  received  his 
first  bachelor's  degree  from  another  university,  48  hours  are  required  to 
fulfill  the  residence  requirement  for  the  second  bachelor's  degree,  two- 
thirds  of  which  must  be  in  senior  college  courses. 

The  state  of  Illinois  requires  that  American  patriotism  and  the  princi- 
ples of  representative  government,  as  enunciated  in  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  proper  use  and  dis- 
play of  the  American  flag  shall  be  taught  in  all  public  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  which  are  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  pub- 
lic funds,  and  that  no  student  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  graduation 
without  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  such  subjects.  Courses 
currently  offering  this  instruction  are  GSB  21  IB  and  300A;  Government 
231,  232,  305,  and  330;  History  330  and  400. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  must  satisfy  the  certification  requirements 
of  the  state  in  which  they  plan  to  teach.  Illinois  requirements  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Elementary  Education  and  Secondary  Education  concen- 
tration sections  in  the  next  chapter. 

University  Convocation 

All  students  entering  the  University  as  beginning  freshmen  must  satis- 
factorily complete  three  quarters  of  University  Convocation  during  their 
first  year,  or  in  any  case  prior  to  graduation.  Exceptions  are  ( 1 )  students 
who  transfer  from  other  institutions  and  re-entering  students  who  started 
collegiate  work  in  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  (2)  students  who 
are  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  first  registration  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  (3)  students  who  carry  fewer  than  12  hours 
each  quarter  during  their  first  eight  quarters,  and  (4)  students  enrolled 
in  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute. 

Preprofessional  Programs 

Preprofessional  students  may,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  obtain  a 
bachelor's  degree  after  three  years'  work  (144  quarter  hours)  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  one  or  more  years'  work  in  a  professional  school. 
During  their  three  years  of  residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University  they 
need  to  have  completed  all  requirements  other  than  elective  hours  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  which  they  are  seeking. 


1  The  areas  of  concentration  are  described  in  the  next  chapter. 
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In  some  cases  the  completion  of  concentration  requirements  is  possible 
by  their  taking  certain  courses  at  the  professional  school,  but  this  is  per- 
mitted only  upon  the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  divisional  head. 
Also,  there  needs  to  be  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  professional 
work  with  acceptable  grades  in  a  Class  A  medical  school,  a  Class  A  dental 
school,  a  Class  A  veterinary  school,  an  approved  law  school,  an  accredited 
medical  technology  school,  a  hospital  plan  approved  by  the  University 
or  an  accredited  school  of  osteopathy.  In  all  cases,  all  University  gradua- 
tion requirements  must  be  met.  It  is  advisable  for  a  student  interested 
in  this  program  to  make  his  decision  to  seek  a  bachelor's  degree  before 
entering  the  professional  school  so  that  any  questions  may  be  clarified 
at  an  early  date. 

General  Studies 

The  General  Studies  curriculum  is  divided  into  five  major  areas  which 
are  listed  below  with  the  numbers  of  hours  required. 

Area  A  Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance  .  .  22 

Area  B  Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities 22 

Area  C  Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations 22 

Area  D  Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas 18 

Area  E  Health  and  Physical  Development 6 

Within  each  of  the  five  areas,  courses  are  structured  in  a  manner  so  as 
to  offer  the  student  course  combinations  within  the  various  levels.  The 
student  who  has  selected  his  area  of  concentration  at  the  time  he  takes 
the  General  Studies  courses  is  assisted  in  determining  the  proper  courses 
to  take  by  consulting  the  curriculum  guides  which  he  may  obtain  from  his 
academic  adviser. 

Area  A  Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance 

HOURS 

Freshman-level  courses 8 

Sophomore-level  courses 8 

Junior-level  courses 6 

Total  hours   22 

The  freshman-level  course  may  be  either  101-8  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  or  110-8  The  Earth  and  its  Environment. 

The  sophomore-level  courses  may  be  either  201-8  Introductory  Biology 
or  210-8  Introductory  Environmental  Biology. 

The  junior-level  courses  may  be  selected  from  those  courses  in  Area  A 
above  299. 

Area  B  Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities 

Freshman-level  courses 8 

Sophomore-level  courses 8 

Junior-level  courses 6 

Total  hours   22 

The  freshman-level  basic  sequence  may  be  either  101-8  Survey  of  West- 
ern Tradition,  or  the  anthropology-geography  combination  102-8  Man 
and  His  World. 

The  sophomore-level  courses  may  be  either  201-8  Behavior  and  Society, 
or  211-8  Political  Economy. 
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The  junior-level  courses  may  be  selected  from  those  courses  in  Area  B 
numbered  above  299. 

Area  C  Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations 

Freshman-level  courses 9 

Sophomore-level  courses 7 

Junior-level  courses 6 

Total  hours   22 

The  freshman-level  courses  may  be  either  110-9  An  Introduction  to 
Western  Humanities,  or  102-3  Problems  of  Moral  Decision,  103-3  World 
Literature  for  Composition,  and  either  100-3  Music  Understanding  or 
101-3  Art  Appreciation. 

The  sophomore-level  courses  must  include  one  course  from  the  group  of 
courses:  200  (speech),  201  (drama),  203  (theater),  204  (art),  205 
(design),  or  206  (music)  and  one  course  must  be  taken  from  these 
courses:  202  (poetry),  207  (philosophy),  208  (logic),  209  (modern 
literature) ,  or  210  (fiction) . 

The  junior-level  courses  may  be  selected  from  those  courses  in  Area  C 
numbered  above  299. 

Area  D  Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas 

Freshman  level  courses 

Required  composition  and  speech 9 

Either  a  foreign  language  sequence  9  or 

a  basic  mathematics  sequence  8 8  or    9 

Total  hours   17  or  18 

To  assure  composition  competency,  some  upper  division  academic  units 
require  a  C  average  in  GSC  103  and  GSD  101,  102.  A  student  may  de- 
termine which  units  have  this  requirement  by  referring  to  college  and 
school  requirements  listed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Area  E  Health  and  Physical  Development 

Freshman-level  physical  education 3 

Sophomore-level  health  education   3 

Total  hours   6 

The  physical  education  requirement  for  women  may  be  satisfied  by  tak- 
ing three  courses  within  a  wide  variety  of  activity-type  courses  offered. 
Specifically  required  of  men  is  102-1,  Physical  Fitness  plus  2  additional 
hours  in  Area  E. 

The  health  education  requirement  is  satisfied  by  taking  201-3,  Health- 
ful Living. 

Flexibility  in  Meeting  General  Studies  Requirements 

Considerable  latitude  is  permitted  the  student  in  meeting  General  Studies 
course  requirements.  The  University  believes  in  a  strong,  well  rounded 
general  education  program  but  does  not  accept  the  idea  that  every  student 
must  take  the  same  courses  or  program  in  meeting  the  objective.  Alternate 
routes  are,  therefore,  provided  within  the  General  Studies  framework. 
Accommodations  to  differences  in  student  background,  interest,  and 
aspirations  include:  (1)  Waivers  or  exemptions  are  available  to  students 
at  third  level  in  the  area  of  their  specialization;   (2)   Substitution  of  de- 
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partmental  courses  for  the  required  General  Studies  courses;  (3)  Self 
advisement  exists  for  those  students  capable  of  and  desiring  to  do  this 
phase  of  registration  for  themselves;  (4)  "Self  determination"  of  require- 
ments is  possible  for  students  of  high  ability  (upper  ten  percent) ;  (5)  In 
the  accommodation  to  adults  who  were  previously  deprived  of  college  op- 
portunities because  of  economic  or  other  circumstances,  special  advise- 
ment and  curricular  considerations  have  been  made  to  get  back  on  the 
college  track. 

Enrichment  features  include  the  following:  (1)  An  Honors  Program 
(President's  Scholars);  (2)  The  Intercultural  Studies  Program  provides 
courses  with  a  cross-cultural  emphasis;  (3)  Vita  International — a  co- 
operative overseas  program  in  Luxembourg;  (4)  Black  American  Studies; 
(5)  Exotic  Languages. 

Remedial  Programs  include:  (1)  Mathematics  (non-credit)  exists  for 
students  with  insufficient  mathematics  training  in  high  school;  (2)  A 
writing  clinic  exists  for  providing  corrective  assistance  to  students  in  Eng- 
lish Composition;  (3)  An  experimental  program  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents or  underachievers  is  in  operation. 

Acceleration  features  include  the  following:  (1)  Proficiency  Examina- 
tions are  given  in  virtually  all  General  Studies  courses  with  most  of  those 
at  first  level  being  given  at  fixed  dates  and  on  a  mass  scale  so  as  to  be  of 
maximum  convenience  to  the  student  in  making  registration  adjustments; 
(2)  Advanced  standing  recognizes  the  student's  high  school  contribution 
to  his  general  education;  (3)  Students  of  above  average  ability  may 
"challenge"  certain  requirements  in  an  experimental  variation;  (4)  A 
Learning  Resources  Center  is  both  an  acceleration  and  an  enrichment. 
Students  may  review  or  prepare  for  proficiency  examinations,  make  up 
work  missed,  or  sharpen  their  skills  through  self  study. 

The  Transfer  Student  and  General  Studies 

A  transfer  student  who  expects  to  graduate  from  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity must  meet  the  General  Studies  requirements.  It  is  recognized  that 
in  doing  so  he  might  experience  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  specific  course 
requirements  within  the  General  Studies  program.  Therefore,  he  is  re- 
quired to  meet  all  General  Studies  requirements,  but  he  may  do  so 
through  different  course  routes. 

A  transfer  student  must  complete  22  hours  in  Areas  A,  B,  and  C.  If  he 
presents  22  acceptable  hours  in  an  area  at  the  time  of  transfer  and  the 
work  has  been  taken  in  a  minimum  of  three  specific  fields  included  within 
that  area  at  this  University  he  will  be  considered  as  having  met  the  re- 
quirements of  that  area.  If  he  presents  fewer  than  22  hours  within  an 
area,  he  will  be  required  to  take  sufficient  hours  to  total  22  hours.  The 
work  will  need  to  be  taken  in  General  Studies  courses  and  is  to  be  non- 
duplicative  of  work  already  taken.  If  he  presents  no  work  in  one  of  these 
areas,  he  is  required  to  take  the  work  in  that  area  on  the  same  basis  as 
does  a  student  who  entered  Southern  Illinois  University  originally. 

In  Area  A,  there  is  the  further  provision  that  the  work  in  three  mini- 
mum subject  areas  must  include  work  in  both  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  A  transfer  student  is  granted  the  same  third-level  waiver  provi- 
sion as  are  the  native  students  in  the  area  of  his  specialization  so  that  he 
may  satisfy  one  of  the  Areas  A,  B,  or  C  by  taking  16  hours  in  three 
specific  fields  of  study  rather  than  by  taking  22  hours. 

A  transfer  student  is  held  to  the  same  hour  and  course  distribution  re- 
quirements as  are  native  students  in  Areas  D  and  E. 
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Additional  information  concerning  admission  of  a  transfer  student  and 
the  evaluation  of  transfer  credit  can  be  found  in  the  sections  of  this  cata- 
log pertaining  to  those  specific  subjects. 

School  of  Agriculture 

The  School  of  Agriculture  offers  the  following  concentrations  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Agricultural  Education  Forest  Resource 

Agricultural  Industries  Management 

Agricultural  Economics  Forest  Recreation  and 

Agricultural  Business  Park  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  Outdoor  Recreation  Resource 

Agriculture,  General  Management 

Animal  Industries  Plant  Industries 

Production  Production 

Science  Science 

Forestry 

As  precollege  preparation  of  high  school  students  for  study  of  agricul- 
ture and  forestry,  it  is  recommended  that  the  following  be  included:  four 
units  of  English,  two  to  four  units  of  mathematics  (algebra,  geometry, 
advanced  mathematics) ;  two  to  three  units  of  science  (biology,  chemistry, 
physics) ;  and  two  to  three  units  of  social  studies.  Remaining  units  might 
well  include  agriculture. 

For  transfer  students  wishing  to  pursue  a  concentration  in  one  of  the 
agricultural  or  forestry  areas,  courses  taken  prior  to  entering  South- 
ern Illinois  University  should  include  a  distribution  in  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities.  In  addition  a  course 
in  speech  and  appropriate  sequences  in  English  composition  and  college 
algebra  should  be  included. 

A  student  planning  to  take  preprofessional  courses  in  veterinary  science 
or  dairy  technology  should  register  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  when 
eligible. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  has  no  school-wide  requirements  other  than 
the  University  requirements. 

School  of  Business 

The  School  of  Business  offers  the  following  concentrations  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Accounting  Behavioral  Science — 

Economics  Personnel  Management 

Finance  Management  Science — 

Financial  Management  Management  Systems 

Financial  Institutions  Marketing 

Management  Secretarial  Studies 

Secondary  concentrations  are  not  available  in  business  areas.  A  student 
in  the  school  may  prepare  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level  by  includ- 
ing in  his  studies  certain  professional  courses  offered  by  the  College  of 
Education. 

Pre-College  Preparation.  High  school  and  preparatory  school  students 
who  are  planning  to  enroll  in  the  School  of  Business  are  advised  to  follow 
a  college  preparatory  program  which  includes  three  (preferably  four) 
units  of  both  English  and  mathematics.  It  is  also  suggested  that  a  sub- 
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stantial  portion  of  the  remainder  of  their  study  programs  include  courses 
in  basic  academic  subject  areas  such  as  foreign  languages,  humanities,  the 
sciences  and  social  studies. 

General  Studies  Requirements  for  Business  Students.  Students  who 
intend  to  enter  the  School  of  Business  must  take  Mathematics  Ilia  and 
111b  to  satisfy  the  first-level  Area  D  requirement.  In  addition,  GSD  110 
should  be  taken  prior  to  entering  the  School  of  Business.  GSB  201b  and 
GSB  201c  are  also  required  courses  in  School  of  Business  programs. 

Requirements  normally  taken  by  students  during  the  sophomore  year 
include  Mathematics  150a,  Economics  214,  215  and  Accounting  251-8 
and  261.  These  courses  are  initiated  while  one  is  enrolled  in  General 
Studies. 

Professional  Business  Core.  The  professional  business  core,  required  of 
all  School  of  Business  students  consist  of  GSB  201b  and  201c,  GSD  110, 
Accounting  251-8,  261,  Economics  214,  215,  308  or  408,  Finance  320,  371 
or  473,  Management  340,  481,  and  Marketing  301. 

Special  Degree  Requirements.  Students  who  desire  a  degree  from  the 
School  of  Business  must  satisfy,  in  addition  to  University  degree  require- 
ments, the  following: 

1.  Competency  in  English  as  demonstrated  by  having  completed  GSD 
101,  102  and  GSC  103,  or  their  equivalents,  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
higher  in  each  of  the  latter  two  courses. 

2.  Competency  in  business  and  economics  as  demonstrated  by  an 
overall  grade  point  of  3.00  C  or  better  in  all  college  and  university 
business  and  economics  courses  taken,  and  in  addition,  all  courses 
taken  at  Southern  Illinois  University  that  are  included  in  the  pro- 
fessional business  core  and  the  area  concentration  requirements. 

School  of  Communications 

The  School  of  Communications  offers  the  following  concentrations  leading 

to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Journalism  Speech 

Photography  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Radio-Television  Theater 

The  specific  requirements  for  the  various  concentrations  offered  by  the 
School  of  Communications  are  listed  in  the  next  chapter. 

To  graduate  from  the  School  of  Communications  a  student  must 
demonstrate  competence  in  English  by  earning  a  C  average  in  GSD  101, 
102,  and  GSC  103,  or  their  approved  equivalent. 

College  of  Education 

The  College  of  Education  offers  the  following  concentrations  leading  to 

the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree. 

Agricultural  Education  English 

Art  French 

Biological  Sciences  General  Science 

Botany  Geography 

Business  Teacher  Education  German 

Chemistry  Government 

Early  Childhood  Education  Greek 

Economics  History 

Elementary  Education  Home  Economics 
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Health  Education  Secondary  Education1 

Journalism  Social  Studies 

Language  Arts  Spanish 

Latin  Special  Education 

Mathematics  Speech 

Music  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Physical  Education  Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

Physics  Theater 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education     Zoology 

Russian 

The  College  of  Education  also  grants  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Educa- 
tion degree. 

Supervised  student  teaching  is  conducted  in  cooperating  public  schools. 
The  College  of  Education  requires  12  to  16  hours  of  student  teaching  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Students  who  wish  to  become  principals  or  supervisors  in  the  public 
schools  take  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration and  Foundations.  The  department's  major  emphasis  is  on  graduate 
work,  but  it  also  participates  in  providing  background  for  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers. 

Students  proparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  should  be 
informed  that  requirements  for  the  Standard  Elementary  School  Certifi- 
cate are  listed  under  Elementary  Education;  those  for  the  Standard  High 
School  Certificate  are  listed  under  Secondary  Education;  those  for  the 
Standard  Special  Certificate  are  listed  following  high  school  certification. 

Students  planning  to  teach  on  the  early  childhood  and  elementary  lev- 
els register  in  the  College  of  Education.  Most  students  planning  to  teach 
on  the  high  school  level  also  register  in  this  college.  However,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  student  to  be  registered  in  one  of  the  other  colleges  or  schools 
and  meet  the  state  requirements  for  a  Standard  High  School  Certificate  by 
using  as  his  electives  certain  prescribed  courses  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  those  seeking  to  qualify  for  a  Stand- 
ard Special  Certificate. 

Students  qualifying  for  teaching  certificates  in  Illinois  should  also  know 
that  no  certificate  issued  after  July  1,  1953,  will  be  renewed  for  the  first 
time  unless  the  person  holding  the  certificate  passes  an  examination  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  certificating  authority  upon  the  provisions  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

School  of  Fine  Arts 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  the  following  concentrations  leading  to  the 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Art  Design 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  also  offers  a  concentration  in  music  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

There  are  specific  requirements  for  admission  to  the  concentrations  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Students  considering  enrolling  in  the  school 
should  make  appointments  with  the  chief  academic  adviser  to  determine 
eligibility  for  the  Studio  and  Studio  Crafts  specializations  for  the  desig- 
nated concentration. 


1  This  is  not  a  concentration.  Persons  planning  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  should  refer  to  this 
section  for  a  listing  of  concentrations  and  secondary  concentrations. 
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School  of  Home  Economics 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  a  concentration  in  home  economics 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Within  this  concentration,  a 
specialization  may  be  chosen  from  the  following. 


Apparel  Design 
Clothing  and  Textiles 

Merchandising 
Consumer  Services  in  Business 
Dietetics 
Extension 

Family  Services  Consultant 
The  specific  requirements  for  each 
the  next  chapter. 


Foods  in  Business 

Food  and  Nutrition  Science 

Institution  Management 

Interior  Design 

Pre-School  Program 

Teaching  Vocational  Homemaking 

of  these  specializations  appear  in 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  the 
tions  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 


African  Studies  2 

Anthropology 

Art1 

Asian  Studies " 

Biological  Sciences  3  4 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Earth  Science ~ 

European  and  Russian 

Studies  - 
Economics  ] 
English 
Foreign  Languages 


French 

German 

Latin 

Russian 

Spanish 
Geography 
Geology 
Government 
Health  Science  3  4 
History 

Inter-American  Studies  3  ' 
Linguistics 2 


following  concentra- 
Science  degrees. 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Music  1 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Physiology 
Psychology 
Religious  Studies  ~ 
Sociology 
Speech  i 
Theater  ] 
Zoology 


College  Requirements  Prior  to  Fall  1968 


Students  who  began  their  collegiate  training  prior  to  Fall  1968  must  satisfy 
the  following  requirements  to  receive  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences: 

1.  Competency  in  English  as  demonstrated  by  having  completed  courses 
GSD  101,  102,  and  GSC  103,  or  their  equivalents,  with  grade  average  of 
C  or  better. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  one  year  of  a  foreign  language  as  demon- 
strated by  one  of  the  following:  (a)  passing  a  9-hour  100-level  sequence 
in  one  language;  (b)  completing  two  years  in  one  language  in  high  school 
with  no  grade  lower  than  C  and  achieving  a  satisfactory  score  on  a  stand- 
ardized test  in  that  language;  or  (c)  completing  three  years  in  one  lan- 
guage in  high  school  with  no  grade  lower  than  C.  Tests  administered  dur- 
ing advisement  of  new  students  will  determine  whether  proficiency  credit 
is  allowable. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  requirements  in  an  area  of  concentration. 


1  These  are  liberal  arts  concentrations,  not  professional  concentrations. 

2  Only  secondary  concentrations  are  allowed  in  these  fields. 

;!  Those  who  concentrate  in  these  fields  need  no  secondary  concentrations. 
1  No  secondary  concentrations  are  allowed  in  these  fields. 
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College  Requirements  Effective  Fall  1968 

Students  who  began  their  collegiate  training  Fall  1968  or  thereafter  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  or  at  any  accredited  institution  must  satisfy 
the  following  requirements  to  receive  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

1.  Competency  in  English  as  demonstrated  by  having  completed  GSC 
103  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Transfer  students  should  consult  the  LA 
&  S  advisement  office  regarding  this  requirement. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  two  years  of  a  foreign  language  and  one 
year  of  mathematics  or  two  years  of  mathematics  and  one  year  of  a 
foreign  language,  as  demonstrated  by  the  following: 

Foreign  Language — The  one  year  foreign  language  requirement  can  be 
met  as  outlined  in  2  above.  The  two  year  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by 
(a)  passing  a  9-hour  200-level  sequence  in  one  language;  or  (b)  complet- 
ing three  years  of  one  language  in  high  school  with  no  grade  less  than  C 
and  achieving  a  satisfactory  score  on  a  standardized  test  in  that  language; 
or  (c)  completing  four  years  in  one  language  in  high  school  with  no  grade 
below  C.  Credit  may  be  earned  by  passing  proficiency  tests  which  are 
scheduled  at  various  times  during  the  year. 

A  native  speaker  may  be  excused  from  the  foreign  language  require- 
ment if  the  proposed  foreign  language  is  taught  here.  He  may  elect  to 
take  a  proficiency  examination  if  he  wants  credit.  He  would  do  this  by 
following  the  regular  University  proficiency  examination  procedure. 

Mathematics — The  one  year  mathematics  requirement  can  be  met  by 
(a)  passing  Mathematics  111-10;  (b)  passing  other  freshman  level  mathe- 
matics courses  as  approved  by  the  Mathematics  Department;  or  (c)  com- 
pleting three  years  of  high  school  mathematics  with  no  grade  less  than 
C  and  achieving  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  University's  Mathematics 
Placement  Test.  The  two  year  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  (a)  passing 
Mathematics  150-10;  or  (b)  passing  a  sequence  of  mathematics  courses, 
including  calculus,  as  approved  by  the  Mathematics  Department. 

Students  should  consult  with  the  department  of  their  concentration  to 
determine  whether  they  should  elect  two  years  of  mathematics  or  two 
years  of  foreign  language  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  the  College. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  requirements  in  an  approved  area  of  con- 
centration. 

PREPROFESSIONAL   COURSES 

A  student  planning  to  take  preprofessional  courses  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing areas  should,  after  completing  General  Studies,  register  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  course  of  study  called  preprofessional 
does  not  lead  to  a  degree  at  Southern  Illinois  University  (refer  to  section 
on  preprofessional  programs  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter)  : 
Dentistry  (3  or  4  years)       Pharmacy  (1  to  4  years) 

Law  (3  or  4  years)       Physical  Therapy       (2  or  3  years) 

Medical  Technology  (2  or  3  years)       Public  Health  (3  or  4  years) 

Medicine  (3  or  4  years)       Theology  (2  to  4  years) 

Occupational  Veterinary  Science     (3  or  4  years) 

Therapy  (2  or  3  years) 

School  of  Technology 

The  School  of  Technology  offers  the  following  concentrations  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
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Engineering  Industrial  Technology 

Engineering  Technology  Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

Specific  requirements  are  listed  for  the  various  concentrations  offered 
by  the  School  of  Technology  in  the  next  chapter. 

There  are  no  school-wide  requirements  for  a  degree  other  than  the  Uni- 
versity requirements. 
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the  fields  of  study  in  which  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
offers  course  work  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  follow  in  alphabetical 
order  rather  than  by  college  or  school.  Included  in  this  section  is  informa- 
tion on  African  studies,  nursing,  secondary  education,  and  student 
teaching. 


Accounting 

African  Studies  4 

Agricultural  Education 

Agricultural  Industries 

Agriculture,  General 

Animal  Industries 

Anthropology 

Art 

Asian  Studies 4 

Biological  Sciences 

Black  American 

Studies  * 
Botany 
Business  Teacher 

Education 
Chemistry 
Community 

Development ' 
Design 
Driver  and  Safety 

Education *  5 
Early  Childhood 

Education 
Earth  Science 4 
Economics 

Elementary  Education 
Engineering 
Engineering 

Technology 


English 

European  and  Russian 

Studies  * 
Finance 
Forestry 
French 4 

General  Science  2 
Geography 
Geology 
German 4 
Government 
Health  Education 
Health  Science 
History 

Home  Economics 
Industrial  Technology 
Instructional 

Materials  ' 
Inter- American 

Studies 
Journalism 
Language  Arts 
Latin 4 
Linguistics  * 
Management 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 


Music 

Philosophy 

Photography 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Plant  Industries 

Psychology 

Radio-Television 

Recreation  and 

Outdoor  Education 
Religious  Studies  1 
Russian  4 

Secretarial  Studies 
Social  Studies  3 
Sociology 
Spanish  4 

Special  Concentration 
Special  Education 
Speech 
Speech  Pathology 

and  Audiology 
Technical  and 

Industrial 

Education 
Theater 
Zoology 


Fields  of  study  for  students  seeking  two-year  associate  degrees  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  Catalog. 


1  Secondary  concentration  only. 

2  Not  described  in  this  catalog. 

:f  Mentioned  under  secondary  education,  but  not  described  in  this  catalog. 
1  Described  under  Foreign  Languages. 
5  Described  under  Health  Education. 
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Abbreviations  Used  in  this  Chapter 

Three-digit  numerals  are  used  to  identify  specific  courses.  The  first 
numeral  of  the  three  indicates  the  level  of  that  course.  A  letter  following 
an  identification  number  indicates  a  part  of  a  course  (a  means  first  part,  b 
means  second  part,  etc. ) .  A  numeral  separated  from  the  identification 
number  by  a  dash  indicates  the  number  of  hours  required  in  the  course. 
For  example,  Forestry  365-10  indicates  a  third-level  course  of  10  hours 
in  the  Department  of  Forestry,  and  Forestry  365a,b  indicates  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  course. 

The  five  areas  of  General  Studies  are  referred  to  as  GSA,  GSB,  GSC, 
GSD,  and  GSE.  The  three-digit  numerals  following  these  abbreviations 
function  similarly  to  those  noted  above.  Numerals  1,2,  or  3  following  one 
of  these  abbreviations  and  separated  by  a  dash  indicate  the  level  require- 
ment in  that  area.  For  example,  GSA-3  indicates  the  third-level  require- 
ment in  General  Studies  Area  A. 

Numerals  in  parentheses  in  columns  of  figures  pertain  to  quarter  hours 
which  satisfy  more  than  one  requirement.  They  are  in  parentheses  to 
avoid  their  being  added  into  the  total  of  the  column,  which  would  be  a 
duplication  of  hours  required.  For  example,  under  Agricultural  Industries, 
below,  GSB  314  satisfies  part  of  the  General  Studies  requirements  and 
contributes  3  hours  toward  the  83  hours  required.  It  also  satisfies  one  of 
the  requirements  for  concentration  in  agricultural  industries  but  does  not 
contribute  to  the  printed  total  of  109  hours. 

Course  Descriptions 

The  first  entry  for  each  course  is  a  three-digit  numeral  which,  together 
with  the  subject  area,  serves  to  identify  the  course.  The  first  digit  indi- 
cates that  the  course  is  for  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors  and 
graduate  students,  or  graduate  students  only,  depending  on  whether  the 
digit  is  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  respectively. 

Following  the  identification  number  are  a  dash  and  another  number, 
which  indicates  the  maximum  credit  allowed  for  the  course.  The  maxi- 
mum may  be  variable,  such  as  Art  393-4  to  12.  Some  courses  do  not 
terminate  at  the  end  of  one  quarter,  as  evidenced  by  two  or  more  nu- 
merals in  parentheses  indicating  the  credit  allowed  for  each  quarter  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  course,  such  as  GSA  101-8  (4,4) . 

Next  is  the  title,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  course.  If  certain  re- 
quirements must  be  satisfied  before  enrollment  in  a  course,  they  are  listed 
as  prerequisites. 

Not  all  of  the  courses  described  here  are  offered  every  quarter  or  even 
every  year.  To  find  out  when  and  where  a  course  is  to  be  offered,  consult 
the  Schedule  of  Classes,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Central  Publica- 
tions, Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901.  When  re- 
questing a  schedule,  please  specify  campus  (Carbondale  or  Edwardsville) 
and  quarter  (fall,  winter,  spring,  or  summer) . 

Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance  (GSA) 

101-8  (4,4)  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  The  aim  of  this  course  given 
jointly  by  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  is  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  a  few  of  the  basic  concepts  underlying  the  contemporary  scientific  view 
of  nature,  such  as  the  properties  of  energy,  and  behavior  of  matter. 
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110-8  (4,4)  The  Earth  and  Its  Environment.  A  study  of  the  Earth,  its  major 
domains,  and  its  space  environment:  student  investigation  of  earth  substances, 
processes  and  utilization  of  energy.  An  investigative  approach  is  used  for  study 
of  the  observational  and  measurement  techniques  used  by  the  earth  scientist. 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  individual  study. 

201-8  (4,4)  Introductory  Biology.  Lecture  and  laboratory  on  the  fundamentals 
of  biological  science:  the  cell  and  protoplasm,  development,  inheritance,  struc- 
ture and  function  of  animals  and  plants,  evolution  and  ecology.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSA  first  level  or  Chemistry  110  or  111. 
210-8  (4,4)  Introductory  Environmental  Biology.  Life  and  its  environmental 
relationships.  Morphological  and  ecological  diversity  of  organisms  is  empha- 
sized, including  the  dynamics  of  living  communities,  their  variation  in  space 
and  time,  and  the  influence  of  genetics  on  these  processes.  May  be  taken  in 
either  sequence.  Prerequisite:  110  or  Chemistry  111. 

299-8  (4,4,)  Experimental  Course — Survival  of  Man.  Interdisciplinary  study  of 
the  problems  of  man's  relationship  with  the  world.  Emphasis  on  the  inter- 
related scientific,  technological,  sociological,  moral,  and  ethical  questions  im- 
portant to  survival. 

301-4  Principles  of  Physiology.  A  comprehensive  introductory  analysis  of  the 
functional  machinery  of  the  human  body. 

302-3  Psychophysiological  Foundations  of  Behavior.  A  study  of  the  behavioral 
characteristics  of  living  organisms,  especially  those  of  mammals  and  man. 
303-3   Ferns,   Trees,  and  Wild   Flowers:   The  Pleasure  of  Recognition.   Field 
studies  of  local  plants. 

312-3  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  A  study  of  man's  use  and  misuse  of 
natural  environment. 

313-3  Evolution.  Principles  and  processes  of  the  evolution  of  living  things,  in- 
cluding man.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology. 

314—3  Man's  Genetic  Heritage.  Principles  of  heredity  as  related  to  man,  with 
emphasis  on  the  effects  of  environment  on  his  biological  inheritance. 
315-3  History  of  Biology.  The  inter-relationships  between  the  development  of 
biological  knowledge  and  the  history  of  mankind. 

321-3  Introduction  to  Paleontology.  A  study  of  the  record  of  fossil  plants  and 
animals  and  the  application  of  biological  and  geological  principles  to  the  de- 
velopment of  theories  regarding  their  origin,  evolution,  distribution,  and 
extinction. 

322-3  Introduction  to  Rocks  and  Minerals.  The  course  is  specifically  designed 
to  acquaint  the  nonprofessional  with  the  origin,  distribution,  character,  and 
value  of  the  common  minerals  and  rocks  in  the  earth's  crust. 

330-3  Weather.  A  study  of  weather  elements  basic  to  understanding  the  various 
atmospheric  happenings,  with  application  to  agriculture,  industry,  recreational 
resources,  etc.  Students  may  take  only  330  or  331  for  General  Studies  credit. 
331-3  Climate.  Description  and  interpretation  of  climatic  regions  and  their 
influence  on  human  activity.  Students  may  take  only  330  or  331  for  General 
Studies  Credit. 

335A-3  Environmental  Pollution,  Chemical  Aspects.  Consideration  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  formation  of  pullutants,  their  action  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  means  of  controlling  pollution.  Emphasis  on  the  chemistry 
involved.  Prerequisite:  101b,  201a, b,  or  210a, b. 

340-3  Ecology.  A  consideration  of  ecological  principles  with  emphasis  upon 
examples  relating  to  vegetation. 

345-3  Economic  Botany.  The  study  of  man's  dependence  upon  plants,  domes- 
tication, production,  consumption,  crop  ecology,  possible  new  uses  of  plants. 
358-6  (3,3)  Analysis  of  Physical  Systems.  Quantitative  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  classical  and  modern  physics  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  heat,  wave  motion,  quantum  theory,  and  atomic  physics.  Prerequisites: 
GSA  first  level,  Mathematics  llla,b.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
college  or  university  physics. 

361-3  Physics  of  Music  and  Acoustics.  Nature,  propagation,  sources  and  re- 
ceptors of  sound;  acoustic  phenomena;  physics  of  musical  instruments;  mathe- 
matics of  music;  ears  and  hearing;  physiology  and  psychology;  transmission, 
storage,  and  reproduction. 

363-6  (3,3)  Philosophy  of  Science,  (a)  The  logic  of  scientific  explanation  illus- 
trated by  analysis  of  physical  concepts  and  theories,  (b)  The  logic  of  explana- 
tion in  the  biological  and  behavioral  sciences  and  their  implications  for  the 
individual  and  society.  May  be  taken  in  a,b  or  b,a  sequences,  but  a,b  is 
preferable. 
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Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities  (GSB) 

100-8  (4,4)  The  Western  Tradition  in  World  Context.  A  survey  of  the  pat- 
terns of  the  Western  tradition  within  the  framework  of  world  history,  (a) 
Ancient  times  to  the  seventeenth  century,  (b)  The  seventeenth  century  to 
the  present.  Attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  historical  interpretation  and 
to  student  discussion  of  man's  diverse  and  often  contradictory  response  to 
major  problems.  Must  be  taken  in  sequence. 

102-8  (4,4)  Man  and  His  World.  Anthropology:  the  nature  of  man;  his  behav- 
ior as  the  only  culture-bearing  animal.  Geography:  description  of  the  content 
and  spatial  patterns  of  the  contemporary  world. 

201-8  (4,4)  Behavior  and  Society.  An  examination  of  the  variables  related 
to  the  acquisition  of  human  behavior  and  social  interaction  in  human  insti- 
tutions. 

210-2  to  4  Intercultural  Seminar.  Multi-disciplinary  approach  to  study  of  (a) 
Africa,  (b)  Europe,  (c)  Latin  America,  (d)  Moslem  World,  (e)  Far  East. 
Seminar  and  experiment  in  international  living.  Seminar  comprised  of  one 
lecture  from  the  Departments  of  Economics,  Government,  Anthropology,  His- 
tory, Geography,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Agriculture,  and  Technical  and  In- 
dustrial Education. 

211-8  (4,4)  Political  Economy.  The  functioning  of  the  economy,  the  theory, 
organization,  and  operation  of  government,  and  the  making  of  public  policy  in 
the  economic  sphere. 

299-8  (4,4,)  Experimental  Course — Survival  of  Man.  Interdisciplinary  study  of 
the  problems  of  man's  relationship  with  the  world.  Emphasis  on  the  inter- 
related scientific,  technological,  sociological,  moral,  and  ethical  questions  im- 
portant to  survival. 

300-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  development  of  the  United  States,  (a)  1492  to  1815,  (b) 
1815  to  1900,  (c)  1900  to  the  present. 

301-3  Law:  Comparative  Legal  Systems.  A  comparison  of  the  legal  institutions 
and  laws  in  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  South  America,  and  Eastern 
nations. 

302-3  Law:  Civil  Rights.  The  law  protecting  the  civil  liberties  and  rights  of 
people. 

303-4  International  Relations.  A  study  of  world  politics.  The  cause  of  inter- 
national conflict  and  the  conditions  of  peace. 

304-3  Law:  History  and  Philosophy.  A  study  of  the  evolution  and  development 
of  law  beginning  with  the  ancient  and  archaic  periods.  Greek  law,  Roman  law, 
and  English  and  American  law.  In  addition,  the  historical  development  of  legal 
philosophy  is  reviewed. 

306-3  Child  Development.  Interdisciplinary  study  of  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  a  child  as  he  passes  from  birth  to  maturity. 

309-4  Introduction  to  Black  America.  An  interdisciplinary  survey  intent  upon 
approaching  the  multi-dimensional  aspects  of  the  Black  experience  of  America 
and  generating  student  interest  in  the  idea  of  Black  American  Studies. 
310-1  to  3  (1,1,1)  Current  Events.  Contemporary  events  in  the  modern  world 
and  their  treatment  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press.  May  not  be 
counted  toward  the  journalism  concentration. 

311-3  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States.  Emphasizes  the  underlying 
trends  and  forces  of  change  that  have  led  to  our  present  economic  structure, 
level  of  performance,  and  our  present  world  position.  Prerequisite:  101b,  or 
211a,b,  or  215. 

312-3  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  A  comparative  study  of  the  goals,  struc- 
ture, and  operation  of  the  major  economic  systems,  such  as  capitalism,  social- 
ism, communism,  and  fascism.  Emphasis  upon  basic  systems  of  organization 
and  control,  and  upon  mixed  economies,  rather  than  upon  the  traditional  com- 
partments within  which  economic  systems  are  sometimes  put.  Prerequisite: 
211a  or  215. 

314—3   Economic  Analysis  of  the  Agricultural  Policies  of  the  United  States. 
Emphasis  on  the  underlying  economic  bases  of  agricultural  policies  and  the 
effects  of  such  policies  on  farmers,  middlemen,  and  consumers. 
320-6  Modern  Britain.  History,  economics,  government,  and  sociology  of  con- 
temporary Britain  (summer  only,  abroad). 
321-3  Socialization  of  the  Individual.  A  study  of  the  emergent  social  process  in 
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which  the  native  capacities  of  the  infant  are  shaped  and  developed  through 
interaction  with  significant  others  during  infancy  and  childhood. 
325-3  Race  and  Minority  Relations.  An  analytical  study  of  the  status  of  racial, 
ethnic,  and  religious  minorities  in  the  United  States. 

331-3  The  American  Educational  Systems.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  of  how  our  schools 
are  organized,  financed,  and  conducted. 

340-3  Human  Relations  Between  the  Sexes.  Explores  concepts  and  issues 
including  development  of  sexuality,  selection  of  a  life  partner,  premarital  sex 
experience,  modern  morality  and  the  development  of  sexual  mores,  marriage, 
family  planning,  reproduction,  varieties  of  sexual  expression,  and  sex  education. 
341-3  Marriage.  An  examination  of  marriage  in  various  societies  with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  origins,  changes,  and  present  status  of  dating,  courtship  and 
marriage  in  the  United  States. 

345-3  Introduction  to  American  Foreign  Policy.  An  investigation  of  the  means 
by  which  American  foreign  policy  is  formulated  and  executed  and  an  analysis 
of  the  most  significant  challenges  confronting  America  abroad. 
346-3  Consumer  Choice  and  Behavior.  Analysis  and  overview  of  consumer 
behavior,  historical  as  well  as  present  day,  theories  related  to  the  choices. 
Prerequisite:  211a,b. 

353-3  Economic  Geography  of  Resource  Management.  Description  and  analy- 
sis of  contemporary  problems  concerning  the  behavioral  and  technical  aspects 
of  management  of  land,  water,  air,  and  environment  quality. 

354-3  Industrial  Economic  Geography.  Geographic  resources  relationship  to 
the  economic  life  of  our  nation,  distribution  of  resources,  industrial  production, 
and  the  transportation  of  industrial  products. 

355-3  Geography  of  the  United  States.  Discusses  how  man's  culture  has  in- 
fluenced utilization  of  resources  in  United  States  with  attention  given  to 
physical  environment.  Primary  focus  on  how  aboriginal  Americans  utilized  the 
landscape,  how  European  colonizers  made  their  imprint  on  the  land,  and 
how  the  present  cultural  landscape  developed. 

356-4  Geography  of  Subsaharan  Africa.  Analysis  and  explanation  of  emerg- 
ing spatial  patterns  of  socio-economic  development  in  Africa  as  most  meaning- 
ful to  the  geographer  in  assessing  the  continent's  transition  from  traditional 
to  modern  political,  social  and  economic  systems. 

361-3  Fundamentals  of  Decision  Making.  A  study  of  factors  and  methods 
involved  in  selecting  the  most  economical  and  feasible  plan  in  industrial  engi- 
neering ventures  considering  both  the  business  and  technical  aspects  involved. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  108-6,  or  Mathematics  111-10,  and  junior  standing. 
369-3  The  Contemporary  Far  East.  A  study  of  relations  between  wartime  and 
peacetime  economies  with  specific  references  to  government  controls,  impact 
of  military  expenditures  in  "hot"  and  "cold"  wars,  and  the  re-allocation  of 
resources. 

377-3  to  4  Issues  of  Today.  Interdisciplinary  treatment  of  social  problems 
of  issues  of  current  interest.  Offered  once  or  twice  per  year.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  eight  quarter  hours  provided  registrations  cover  different 
topics.  Prerequisite:  16  hours  of  GSB  courses  or  equivalent. 

380-6  (3,3)  East  Europe:  Cultural  Heritage  and  Present  Institutions,  (a) 
Cultural  Heritage,  (b)  Present  Institutions.  An  introduction  to  the  European 
area  east  of  the  iron  curtain  with  attention  evenly  divided  among  Russia,  the 
Balkans,  and  Northern  East  Europe. 

385-3  Contemporary  Political  Isms.  An  advanced  survey  of  recent  political  sys- 
tems: Nationalism,  Socialism,  Communism,  Liberal  Democracy,  Christian 
Socialism,  Fascism. 

390-4  Introduction  to  Comparative  Government.  A  comparative  survey  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  politics  in  contemporary  states. 
391-3  Introduction  to  Sub-Saharan  African  Government  and  Politics.  For 
those  with  no  background  in  African  studies.  Aspects  of  the  politics  and 
government  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  relevant  to  an  understanding  of  past  and 
present  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  the  African  states  and  territories. 
One-party  systems  of  government,  the  role  of  the  African  military  establish- 
ment, inter-African  organizations  and  pan-Africanism,  and  the  role  of  the 
African  states  in  the  United  Nations. 

392-3  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Government  and  Politics.  A  general  in- 
troduction to  Latin  American  government  on  the  institutionalized  political 
expression  of  Latin  American  civilization  and  culture.  Does  not  require  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 
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Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations  (GSC) 

100-3  Music  Understanding.  Criteria  for  discriminative  music  listening  as  an 
asset  to  general  culture.  An  examination  of  basic  materials,  techniques,  and 
forms.  Three  consecutive  quarters  of  music  001a-l  Symphonic  Band,  002b-l 
Oratorio  Chorus,  or  003a-l  University  Orchestra  may  be  substituted  for  this 
course.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  appropriate  performing  experience. 
101-3  Art  Appreciation.  Study  of  significant  achievements  in  art  related  to 
Western  culture  and  contemporary  life. 

102-3  Problems  of  Moral  Decision.  An  introduction  to  contemporary  and  peren- 
nial problems  of  personal  and  social  morality,  and  to  methods  proposed  for 
their  resolution  by  great  thinkers  of  past  and  present. 

103-3  World  Literature  for  Composition.  Reading  in  English,  literary  master- 
pieces of  the  Western  world,  to  increase  the  student's  competence  in  reading 
imaginative  literature,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  great  ideas  and  values  of  the 
best  literature,  and  to  train  him  to  deal  with  literary  materials  in  his  writing. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  102  or  appropriate  ACT  score. 

110-9  (3,3,3)  An  Introduction  to  Western  Humanities.  A  selection  of  great 
works  expressing  the  aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  values  of  Western  man. 
Sets  forth  the  critical  vocabulary  of  six  humanistic  disciplines:  art,  music,  phi- 
losophy, design,  literature,  and  theater;  provides  some  direct  experience  of 
each  one;  and  calls  attention  to  interrelations  among  the  disciplines  and  be- 
tween the  humanities  and  other  aspects  of  Western  culture.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence. 

200-4  The  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Students  participate  in  a  dynamic 
analysis  of  literature  stressing  the  creative  role  of  the  oral  interpreter.  Empha- 
sis is  on  individual  problems  in  understanding  and  communicating  significant 
literary  works. 

201-3  Introduction  to  Drama.  Not  a  history  of  the  drama.  The  class  will  read 
about  a  dozen  plays,  modern  and  ancient,  and  consider  how  various  dramatic 
conventions  and  devices  are  used  to  give  form  and  meaning  to  human 
experience. 

202-3  Introduction  to  Poetry.  A  variety  of  poems,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex,  are  read  and  discussed.  Emphasis  is  upon  enjoyment  and  upon 
heightened  insight  into  human  experience.  Devices  of  artistic  form,  such  as 
imagery  and  meter,  are  discussed  as  they  are  involved  with  the  substance  they 
express,  human  actions,  feelings,  and  attitudes,  including  the  poet's  satisfaction 
in  giving  artistic  form  to  his  material. 

203-3  Drama  and  the  Arts  of  the  Theater.  The  study  of  drama  as  a  literary 
type:  the  relationship  with  the  theater  audience,  the  role  of  the  theater  in 
Western  culture  and  its  relation  to  other  creative  arts. 

204—4  Meaning  in  the  Visual  Arts.  The  relationship  of  the  visual  arts  to  the 
history  of  ideas  and  the  other  arts  at  important  selected  moments  in  Western 
Civilization  studied  from  paintings,  sculpture,  architecture,  documents,  and 
literature  of  the  time.  Prerequisite:  101  or  consent. 

205-4  Man's  Contemporary  Environment.  A  lecture-laboratory  course  designed 
to  create  a  picture  plane  whereon  a  student  may  see  some  principles  under- 
lying architecture,  visual  communication,  and  other  products  of  his  physical 
and  cultural  environment. 

206-4  Foundations  of  Music.  Further  development  of  music  listening  skills. 
Emphasis  on  music  in  social,  philosophical,  and  historical  contexts.  How  cul- 
tural forces,  past  and  present,  have  influenced  the  art  of  music,  and  how  it 
has  helped  to  shape  cultural  events.  Prerequisite:  100  or  consent. 
207-3  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  importance  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  society,  personality,  and  the  arts. 

208-4  Logic  and  Meaning.  A  critical  study  of  expressive,  informative,  and  other 
modes  of  discourse,  with  emphasis  on  their  roles  in  rational  process. 
209-4  Modern  Literature:   Form  and   Idea.   Designed  to  give  the  student  an 
interest  in  and  an  understanding  of  the  forms,  themes,  and  values  of  modern 
American,  British,  and  Continental  literature. 

210-3  Introduction  to  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  chief  techniques  of  fiction  and  of 
some  of  the  acceptable  criteria  for  judging  fiction.  Readings  in  some  of  the 
masterpieces  among  American  and  European  short  story  and  novel  writers. 
211-9  (3,3,3)  An  Introduction  to  Oriental  Humanities.  The  literature,  music, 
drama,  visual  art,  and  definitive  cultural  motifs  of  three  great  Asian  traditions: 
(a)  focuses  on  India;  (b)  on  China;  and  (c)  on  Japan.  May  be  taken  in  any 
order. 
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215-4  Types  of  Religion.  The  major  kinds  of  religious  behavior  and  faith  in 
the  east  and  the  west,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  in  social  and  individual 
forms,  and  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular  settings. 

299-8  (4,4,)  Experimental  Course — Survival  of  Man.  Interdisciplinary  study  of 
the  problems  of  man's  relationship  with  the  world.  Emphasis  on  the  inter- 
related scientific,  technological,  sociological,  moral,  and  ethical  questions  im- 
portant to  survival. 

305-3  Contemporary  French  Drama.  Masterpieces  of  French  contemporary 
drama  in  translation,  with  special  emphasis  on  selected  works  of  Giraudoux, 
Anouilh,  Sartre,  Camus,  Ionesco,  and  Beckett. 

307-3  Early  Islamic  Culture  and  Civilization.  An  historical  study  of  Islamic 
heritage  including  religion,  philosophy,  literature  and  the  arts. 
310-3  Religious  Foundations  of  Western  Civilization.  Examination  of  the  his- 
torical  backgrounds   and   contemporary   expressions   of  Jewish,   Catholic,   and 
Protestant  thought. 

311-3  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  India.  Historical  and  comparative  study 
of  Hindu,  Jain,  and  early  Buddhist  thought  and  practice. 

312-3  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  the  Far  East.  Historical  study  of  the  re- 
ligious and  secular  thought  of  China  and  Japan;  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and 
the  varieties  of  Mayhayana  Buddhism. 
317-3  Recent  American  Literature. 

318-3  Modern  British  Literature.  Contemporary  British  Fiction  and  Drama 
(Summer  only — Oxford  program  abroad). 

320-3  Greek  Literature  in  Translation.  A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
literature  in  translation. 

325-3  Black  American  Writers.  Poetry,  drama,  and  fiction  by  black  American 
writers.  Prerequisite:  103  or  equivalent. 

330-3  Classical  Mythology.  Study  of  the  classical  myths  and  their  literary  value. 
331-3  Latin  Literature  in  Translation.  Discussion  of  Latin  literary  works  and 
their  influence  on  later  literature. 

332-3  Classical  Drama.  Study  of  selected  plays  in  English  translation  from 
Aeschylus,  Menander,  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Seneca.  Origins,  development,  and 
influence  of  Greek  and  Roman  tragedy  and  comedy.  Study  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics. 

333-3  The  Bible  as  Literature.  The  Bible  in  English  translation  considered  as 
literature. 

340-3  Modern  Art  A:  The  Art  of  the  19th  Century.  The  principal  movements 
of  the  19th  century:  neo-classicism,  romanticism,  realism,  impressionism,  and 
post-impressionism.  The  styles  of  David,  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Corot,  Courbet, 
Manet,  Degas,  Monet,  Renoir,  Seurat,  Van  Gogh,  and  Gaugin  receive 
emphasis. 

341-3  Modern  Art  B:  Art  of  the  Early  20th  Century.  A  study  of  modern  art  as 
manifest  in  Fauvism,  cubism,  and  expressionism.  Emphasis  on  the  artistic  de- 
velopment of  Cezanne,  Matisse,  Rouault,  Picasso,  Braque,  Gris,  Leger,  Kirch- 
ner,  and  Kandinsky. 

342-3  Modern  Art  C:  Art  of  the  Mid  20th  Century.  Abstraction,  later  German 
expressionism,  the  school  of  Paris,  and  surrealism.  Special  attention  to  the 
work  of  de  Chirico,  Klee,  Beckman,  Chagall,  Kokashka,  Soutine,  and  late 
Matisse,  Picasso,  Braque,  and  Leger. 

345-9  (3,3,3)  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  A  study  of  the  representative 
works  of  the  varying  cultures  and  eras:  (a)  ancient,  Greek  and  Roman  worlds, 
(b)  medieval,  renaissance  and  eighteenth  century,  (c)  Romantic,  Victorian, 
and  modern  periods. 

348-3  Photography  as  Communication  and  Art.  The  development  and  signifi- 
cance of  still  photography,  with  emphasis  on  photography  as  an  art  and  com- 
munications medium.  Study  of  factors  making  for  photographic  excellence  to 
provide  a  basis  for  evaluation  and  discrimination  of  photographic  images. 
349-3  The  Cinema.  The  cinema  as  a  communicative  and  expressive  medium. 
Study  of  film  types.  Showings  of  selected  films. 

351-6  (3,3)  Masterpieces  of  the  Novel.  A  study  of  the  representative  continen- 
tal, English,  and  American  novels:  (a)  18th  and  19th  centuries,  (b)  20th 
century. 

354-6  (3,3)  History  of  the  Theater.  A  study  of  (a)  primitive,  Greek,  medieval, 
and  Italian  Renaissance  theater,  (b)  the  theater  since  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
363-6  (3,3)  Philosophy  of  Science,  (a)  The  logic  of  scientific  explanation  il- 
lustrated by  analysis  of  physical  concepts  and  theories,  (b)  The  logic  of  ex- 
planation in  the  biological  and  behavioral  sciences  and  their  implications  for 
the  individual  and  society.  May  be  taken  in  either  a,b  or  b,a  sequence,  but  a,b 
is  preferable. 
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365-3  Shakespeare.  The  major  works  of  William  Shakespeare. 
370-6  (3,3)  American  Music:  Folk  and  Jazz,  (a)  American  folk  music  from 
its  foreign  heritage  to  its  current  manifestations  in  our  society  and  culture,  (b) 
Stylistic  characteristics  of  jazz  at  the  various  stages  of  its  evolution,  with 
special  reference  to  the  societies  and  cultures  from  which  it  evolved.  Pre- 
requisite: 100  or  equivalent. 

381-3  Greek  Philosophy.  The  thought  of  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle. 

382-3  Graeco-Roman  and  Medieval  Philosophies.  Epicureanism,  Stoicism,  and 
medieval  Christian  thought. 

383-3  Early  Modern  Philosophy.  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Leibniz,  Spinoza, 
and  the  British  empiricists  in  the  context  of  the  scientific  and  general  social 
outlook  of  the  period. 

386-3  Early  American  Philosophy.  From  the  colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War. 
387-3  Recent  American  Philosophy.  Thought  of  Howison,  Royce,  Peirce, 
James,  Dewey,  and  others. 

Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas  (GSD) 

101-3  English  Composition.  Basic  rhetorical  principles  in  expository  writing. 
102-3  English  Composition.  Basic  rhetorical  principles  in  expository  writing. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  101  or  appropriate  ACT  score. 

103-3  Oral  Communication  of  Ideas.  The  basic  principles  and  techniques  of 
oral  communication  as  applied  to  everyday  speech  activities. 
106-0  Intermediate  Algebra. 

107-5  Basic  College  Mathematics.  Elementary  college  algebra  and  mathe- 
matical concepts.  For  students  who  do  not  intend  to  study  calculus  or  to  take 
Mathematics  111b  later.  For  students  taking  107  and  Mathematics  108  and 
111b,  credit  in  107  is  reduced  to  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  high  school 
algebra  or  GSD  106. 

109-3  Elements  of  Probability.  Probability  with  some  applications  from  sta- 
tistics. Prerequisite:  107. 

110-3  Economic  and  Business  Statistics.  Elementary  statistical  concepts,  in- 
cluding the  nature  of  statistical  methods,  sampling,  probability,  frequency  dis- 
tributions, estimations  and  hypothesis. 

120-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Chinese.  Emphasis  on  development  of  reading  skills. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

123-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  French.  Emphasis  on  basic  skills  of  listening,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing.  No  previous  knowledge  of  French  required.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

126-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  German.  Emphasis  on  basic  skills  of  listening,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing.  No  previous  knowledge  of  German  required.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

130-9   (3,3,3)   Elementary  Greek,   (a)   Grammar  is  emphasized,   (b,c)  reading 
of  a  text,  usually  the  New  Testament.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
133-9   (3,3,3)   Elementary  Latin.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  Latin.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

135-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Portuguese.  Emphasis  on  basic  skills  of  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Portuguese  required. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

136-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Russian.  Emphasis  on  basic  skills  of  listening,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Russian  required.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

140-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Spanish.  Emphasis  on  basic  skills  of  listening,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  required.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

144-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Italian.  Emphasis  on  basic  skills  of  listening,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Italian  required.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

210-15  (5,5,5)  Uncommon  Languages.  Introduction  to  phonology  and  mor- 
phology. Concentration  on  elementary  conversational  skills,  and  reading  skiUs 
where  applicable.  Classroom  work,  laboratory,  and  drill,  (d-f)  Swahili.  (g-i) 
Vietnamese,  (j-1)  Serbo-Croatian. 


Notes  pertaining  to  GSD  120  through  144: 

1.  Sections  of  conversation  for  1  hour  of  credit  are  available  with  each  of 
these  languages,  but  on  an  elective  basis. 
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2.  Students  having  had  high  school  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish 
should  see  the  Counseling  and  Testing  Service  for  placement.  Students  with 
high  school  training  in  other  languages  should  see  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages  for  placement. 

Health  and  Physical  Development  (GSE) 

Courses  numbered  100-104  are  for  men;  110-114  are  for  women. 

100-3  (1,1,1)  Restricted  Physical  Education  (Men). 

101-3   (1,1,1)    Swimming   (Men),   (a)   Beginning  swimming,   (b)   Intermediate 
swimming,  (c)  Diving. 
102-1  Physical  Fitness  (Men). 

103-3  (1,1,1)  Dance  (Men),  (a)  Square,  (b)  Folk,  (c)  Social. 
104-(1  per  activity)  Individual  and  Team  Activity.  (Men),  (a)  Archery,  (b) 
Badminton,  (c)  Basketball,  (d)  Bowling,  (e)  Golf,  (f)  Soccer,  (h)  Tennis,  (i) 
Volleyball,  (j)  Softball,  (k)  Horseback  riding,  (m)  Fencing,  (n)  Cross  country, 
(q)  Fly  and  bait  casting,  (r)  Stunts  and  tumbling,  (s)  Gymnastics,  (t)  Touch 
football,  (u)  Wrestling,  (w)  Judo,  (x)  Handball. 

105-1  Weight  Control.  For  students  who  are  overweight,  to  learn  and  practice 
the  principles  of  weight  control.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
110-3  (1,14)  Restricted  Physical  Education  (Women). 

111-2  (1,1)  Swimming  (Women),  (a)  Beginning  Swimming,  (b)  Intermediate 
Swimming. 

112-1  Exercise  for  Fitness  (Women). 

113-5  (1,1,1,1,1)  Dance  (Women),  (a)  Square,  (b)  Folk,  (c)  Social,  (d) 
Beginning  Contemporary,  (e)  Intermediate  Contemporary. 

114-(1  per  activity)  Individual  and  Team  Activity  (Women),  (a)  Archery, 
(b)  Badminton,  (c)  Basketball,  (d)  Bowling,  (e)  Golf,  (h)  Tennis,  (i)  Volley 
Ball,  (m)  Fencing,  (p)  Gymnastics  and  tumbling,  (r)  Track  and  field,  (s) 
Intermediate  Bowling,  prerequisite:  114d,  (t)  Intermediate  Tennis,  prerequi- 
site: 114h. 

201-3  Healthful  Living.  Personal  and  community  health.  Presents  scientific 
health  information  as  a  basis  for  helping  the  student  develop  wholesome  health 
attitudes  and  practices. 

Accounting 

Professors  Clifford  R.  Burger,  M.S.  Susie  Ogden,   M.A.   (Emerita) 

Edward  J.  Schmidlein,  Ph.D.  Roland    M.    Wright,    Ph.D.    (Chair- 
Ralph  D.  Swick,  D.B.A.  man) 

Associate  Professors  Mary  Noel  Bar-    Assistant  Professors  Charles  D.  Baron, 

ron,  M.S.  M.A. 

William  Cundiff,  J.D.  Thomas  V.  Hedges,  D.B.A. 

Robert  L.  Gallegly,  M.A.  Marvin  W.  Tucker,  Ph.D. 

Accounting  is  the  process  of  identifying,  measuring,  and  communicating 
economic  information  to  permit  informed  judgments  and  decisions  by  users 
of  the  information.  Such  information  is  required  and  used  by  parties  ex- 
ternal to  the  business  and  by  management  within  the  business. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  a  student  to  assume  a  profes- 
sional position  as  a  certified  public  accountant  or  to  join  the  management 
team  in  industry  or  government.  The  courses  provide  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  all  phases  of  accounting  and  permit  the  student  to  elect  courses  to 
prepare  for  a  particular  area  of  interest. 

The  various  state  laws  prescribe  the  requirements  for  certification  as 
a  certified  public  accountant.  In  general,  the  accounting  curriculum  pre- 
pares the  student  educationally  to  meet  these  requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3)    84 

Professional  Business  Core   52 
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GSB  201b,c,  Mathematics  111-10 (18) 

Accounting  251a,b,  261 12 

Economics  214,  215,  and  308  or  408 12 

Finance  320,  371   8 

GSD  110  3 

Management  340,  481 8 

Marketing  301    4 

Mathematics  150a   '. 5 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Accounting 40 

Accounting  331,  341,  351-8,  456 20 

Accounting  432,  442,  453  (choose  any  two)    8 

Accounting  455,  458,  461,  475  (choose  one  unless  three  were 

chosen  above)    4 

Economics  315   4 

Finance  372  or  373   4 

Electives    16 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration 

Requirements  for  a  24-hour  secondary  concentration  in  accounting  consist 
of  251-8,  261^1  and  8  hours  of  accounting  courses  numbered  300  or 
above,  and  Management  170  or  340. 

Course  Descriptions 

250-4  Accounting  Fundamentals.  Prevalent  accounting  principles  and  practices 
employed  in  business  organizations.  Accumulation  of  data  and  usefulness  of 
reports  are  considered.  Not  open  to  students  with  a  concentration  in  the 
School  of  Business. 

251-8  (4,4)  Financial  Accounting.  Emphasizes  corporate  transaction  analysis 
and  impact  on  financial  measures  including  manufacturing  and  funds  flow. 
First  term  develops  financial  terminology  and  the  double-entry,  accrual  basis 
model.  Second  term  develops  alternate  measurement  methods  for  assets  and 
liabilities.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 

261-4  Management  Accounting.  Emphasis  uses  of  accounting  information  in 
planning  and  control  decisions  through  funds  flow  analysis,  budgeting  models, 
marginal  analysis,  variance  analysis,  and  relevant  costing  procedures.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  111A  and  251B. 

309-2  Individual  Income  Tax.  Preparation  of  income  tax  returns.  Federal  in- 
come tax  law  as  applied  to  individuals.  Not  open  to  those  with  a  concentration 
in  accounting. 

315-4  Electronic  Data  Processing  in  Business.  Modern  data  processing  tech- 
niques and  their  business  applications.  Includes  functions  and  limitations  of 
existing  data  processing  equipment  and  various  input,  output,  storage,  memory, 
and  communication  devices.  Batch  processing  versus  real  time  processing  con- 
cepts, and  introduction  to  programming  and  system  analysis.  Prerequisite:  261. 
331-4  Tax  Accounting.  Study  of  accounting  principles  and  procedures  for  meet- 
ing requirements  of  current  laws  and  regulations  which  relate  to  federal  in- 
come tax.  Laboratory  problems  and  preparation  of  tax  returns  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  individual  taxpayer.  Prerequisite:  261. 

341-4  Cost  Accounting.  Interpretation  and  managerial  implications  of  material, 
labor  and  overhead  for  job  order,  process  and  standard  cost  systems,  cost- 
volume-profit  relationships.  Accounting  for  complex  process  production  flows, 
joint  and  by-products,  spoilage,  defective  units,  and  scrap.  Reports  to  manage- 
ment. Prerequisite:  261. 

351-8  (4,4)  Intermediate  Accounting.  Further  study  of  current  accounting  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  relating  to  various  elements  of  financial  reporting. 
Special  emphasis  on  asset  valuation,  income  determination,  and  alternative 
statement  construction.  Also,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  statements;  prep- 
aration and  use  of  special  statements.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: 261. 
410—4    Accounting    Concepts.    Interpretation   and   critical   analysis   of   reports, 
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statements  and  other  accounting  data  from  the  viewpoint  of  users  of  financial 
information.  For  entering  MBA  students. 

432-4  Problems  in  Federal  Taxation.  Study  of  income  tax  problems  which 
arise  from  partnership,  corporation,  estate,  and  trust  types  of  organization. 
Brief  study  of  social  security,  federal  estate,  and  gift  taxes.  Student  does  re- 
search in  source  materials  in  arriving  at  solutions  of  complicated  tax  problems. 
Prerequisite:  331. 

442-4  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  Managerial  control  and  profit  planning 
through  direct  and  relevant  costing,  return  on  investment,  capital  budgeting, 
inventory  planning  and  control,  subjective  probabilities,  statistical  methods, 
and  operations  research.  Nonmanufacturing  costs,  differential  and  comparative 
cost  analysis.  Prerequisite:  341. 

453-4  Advanced  Accounting.  Advanced  study  of  accounting  principles  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  specialized  topics,  including  partnership  equity,  installment 
and  consignment  sales,  insurance,  branch  accounts,  compound  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  accounting  practice,  and  preparation  and  use  of  consolidated  state- 
ments. Prerequisite:  351-8. 

455-4  Accounting  for  Public  Organizations.  Financial  and  managerial  account- 
ing concepts  peculiar  to  the  planning  and  administration  of  public  and  quasi- 
public  organizations,  such  as  governmental  units,  institutions,  and  charitable 
organizations.  Includes  the  conventional  budgetary-appropriation  process,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  more  recent  accounting  developments  related  to  public 
decision  making.  Prerequisite:  261. 

456-4  Auditing.  Objectives,  standards,  and  procedures  involved  in  examining 
and  reporting  on  financial  statements  of  business  organizations.  Prerequisites: 
331,  341,  351-8.^ 

458-4  Accounting  Systems.  Accounting  systems  design  and  installation.  Ex- 
amination of  existing  systems  and  practice  in  systems  design.  Designing  re- 
ports for  management.  Prerequisites:  341,  351-8. 

459-4  Internship  in  Accounting.  Supervised  work  experience  in  professional  ac- 
counting. Prerequisite:  outstanding  record  in  accounting  and  recommendation 
of  the  committee  on  internship. 

461-4  C.P.A.  and  Advanced  Accounting  Problems.  Uses  problems  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants'  examinations  given  in 
recent  years  and  supplementary  problems  from  selected  sources.  Prerequisite: 
341  and  351b.  > 

475-4  Budgeting  and  Systems.  Study  of  concepts,  methods,  and  tools  used 
in  the  design  of  management  information  systems.  A  comprehensive  budget 
program  is  developed  to  identify  problems  in  coordinating  and  controlling 
business  activities.  Prerequisite:  261. 

Aerospace  Studies 

Professor  Colonel  Edward  C.  Murphy  Captain  Charlie  W.  Chastain 

Assistant    Professors    Major    Lawrence  Captain  Henry  A.  Staley 

E.  England 

Course  Descriptions 

100-0  Corps  Training,  (a)  Supervised  training  laboratory.  Prerequisite  to  101, 
102,  and  103.  Conducted  as  an  organized  cadet  corps.  Designed  to  develop 
each  student's  leadership  potential. 

101-1  Evolution  of  Conflict.  General  military  course.  One  hour  lecture- 
discussion.  Introduction  to  factors  of  national  powers;  nature  of  war;  military 
institutions  of  the  great  powers;  legislation,  organization,  and  function  of  the 
department  of  defense. 

102-1  United  States  Defense  Organization.  One  hour  lecture-discussion.  In- 
troduction to  the  history,  missions,  and  organization  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Surveys  the  history  and  development  of  U.S.  strategic  offensive  and  defense 
forces  including  their  missions,  functions,  organization,  and  conventional 
nuclear  weaponry. 

103-1  United  States  Military  Posture.  One  hour  lecture-discussion.  Surveys 
civil  defense,  aircraft  and  missile  defense,  concepts  of  present  and  projections 
of  future  strategic  defense  requirements. 

200-0  Corps  Training,   (a)  Training  laboratory  in  support  of  and  prerequisite 
to   201,    202,    and   203.    Conducted   as   an   organized    cadet   corps.    Designed   to 
develop  each  student's  leadership  potential.  Prerequisite:  101,  102,  103. 
201-1  United  States  Military  Forces.  Study  of  United  States  general  purpose 
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forces  and  how  they  support  the  United  States  commitment  to  Allied  na- 
tions. Includes  army,  navy,  and  marine  forces  with  emphasis  on  American 
tactical  air  power.  Prerequisite:  101,  102,  103. 

202-1  Aerospace  Support  Forces.  Study  of  America's  aerospace  support  forces, 
including  airlift,  research  and  development,  logistics,  education  and  train- 
ing, and  related  supporting  agencies.  Prerequisite:  101,  102,  103. 
203—1  Ideological  Conflicts.  Discussion  of  the  conflict  between  totalitarian 
and  democratic  ideologies,  including  a  historical  analysis  of  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  communism  and  the  continuing  struggle  for  peace  through  treaty 
organizations  and  international  cooperation.  Prerequisite:  101,  102,  103. 
300-0  Corps  Training.  Training  laboratory  in  support  of  and  prerequisite  to 
301,  302,  303.  Conducted  as  a  cadet  corps  by  300  and  340  cadets.  Designed  to 
develop  each  student's  leadership  potential.  Emphasis  placed  on  Air  Force 
customs  and  courtesies,  drill  and  ceremonies,  career  opportunities  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  life  and  work  of  an  Air  Force  junior  officer. 

301-3,  302-3,  303-3  Aerospace  Studies  3.  Professional  Officer  Course.  Growth 
and  development  of  aerospace  power,  the  United  States  Air  Force,  astronautics 
and  space  operations,  and  the  future  development  of  aerospace  power.  Exercise 
of  written  and  spoken  communication  skills.  Prerequisites:  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  GMC  or  six  week  field  training  course. 

340-0  Corps  Training.  Training  laboratory  in  support  of  and  prerequisite  to 
351,  352,  and  353.  Conducted  as  a  cadet  corps  by  300  and  340  cadets.  Designed 
to  develop  each  student's  leadership  potential.  Emphasis  placed  on  Air  Force 
customs  and  courtesies,  drill  and  ceremonies,  career  opportunities  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  life  and  work  of  an  Air  Force  junior  officer. 

351-3,  352-3,  353-3  Professional  Officer  Course.  Aerospace  Studies  4.  Military 
leadership;  professionalism  as  related  to  the  Air  Force;  the  military  justice 
system;  the  theory  and  practice  of  management  principles  and  functions  with 
special  reference  to  the  Air  Force  and  the  junior  officer.  Participation  in 
problem-situations  and  oral  and  written  student  assignments  required.  Pre- 
requisites: 301,  302,  and  303,  or  consent  of  PAS. 

African  Studies 

The  African  Studies  Committee  can  give  information  about  the  courses 
available  and  can  also  supply  advice  and  assist  research  on  African  sub- 
jects with  its  bibliographical  and  documentary  materials.  Address  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Department  of  Geography,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 

Secondary  Concentration 

Core  courses:  GSB  356,  391;  Anthropology  306c;  History  349—18.  A 
minimum  of  10  hours  from  among  GSD  210d,e,f;  Agricultural  Industries 
417;  Anthropology  470  (only  when  an  African  language  is  studied) ; 
Geography  465;  Government  452;  History  449;  or  3  or  4  hours  in  reading 
courses  on  Africa  sponsored  by  those  departments  represented  on  the 
African  Studies  Committee. 

Suggested  related  courses  are  Anthropology  471a;  Economics  422,  462; 
and  Government  459. 

Agricultural  Education 

In  agricultural  education,  completion  of  a  four  year  course  of  study  leads 
to  certification  as  a  teacher  of  agricultural  occupations.  A  student  has  the 
opportunity  of  specializing  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  agriculture  busi- 
ness, agricultural  mechanization,  ornamental  horticulture,  plant  produc- 
tion, soil  conservation,  parks  and  recreation,  forestry  and  conservation, 
and  animal  production.  Courses  in  both  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the 
College  of  Education  are  included.  A  student  may  receive  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  and  take  at  least  part  of  the  additional  courses  at  the  grad- 
uate level  to  qualify  to  teach. 
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Bachelor  of  Science,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  either  GSB-3  or  GSA-3.)    ...     83 

Recommended  GSA  101  and  102 8 

Recommended  GSB  201c    4 

Recommended  GSB  211a  or  Ag.  Ind.  204 4 

Recommended  GSB  314   (technical  agriculture)    3 

Recommended  GSD  107a,b,  or  Math  llla,b 8-10 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Agricultural  Education 72 

Production 
(applied  biology       Ag  Occupations 
and  agriculture)  (Specialty) 

Agricultural  Industries  204,  350  (ag.  economics)    12  9 

Agricultural  Industries  412  (ag.  mechanics)    ....    12  12 

Animal  Industries  121,  315 12  9 

Plant  Industries  103,  301   12  9 

Option  in  Agriculture  speciality  i —  18 

Other  Agricultural  electives 12  3 

Other  electives 2    12  12 

Professional  Education  Requirements 33 

Agricultural  Industries  210,  309,  312 18 

Two  of  the  following:  Agricultural  Industries  311,  Education 
Administration  355,  Guidance  422a,  Instructional  Materials 

417,  Technical  and  Industrial  Education  408 7 

Guidance  305 4 

Secondary  Education  310  4 

Elective 4 


Total    192 


1  Agricultural  Occupations  Specialty.  The  student  may  select  one  of  eight  agricultural  specialty 
options  for  major  emphasis.  Information  about  these  specialties  may  be  secured  from  an  agri- 
cultural education  counselor. 

2  These  electives  may  be  taken  in  the  areas  of  guidance,  occupational  administration,  special 
needs,  and  extension  for  greater  breadth. 

Agricultural  Industries 

Professors  Herman   M.   Haag,   Ph.D.  Eugene  S.  Wood,  Ed.D. 

W.  E.  Keepper,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  Theodore  Buila, 

William  M.  Herr,  Ph.D.  Ph.D. 

Walter  J.  Wills,  Ph.D.   (Chairman)  Donald  Osburn,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Ralph  A.  Benton,  Lyle  Solverson,  Ph.D. 

Ph.D.  Instructors  William  A.  Doerr,  M.S. 

J.  J.  Paterson,  M.S.  Thomas  Stitt,  M.S. 

Work  is  offered  in  agricultural  industries  in  two  major  specializations,  (a) 
Agricultural  business  and  economics  and  (b)  agricultural  mechanization. 
In  specialization  (a)  there  are  two  options:  i  60  hours  in  agriculture 
and  ii  48  hours  in  agriculture.  The  60-hour  option  provides  a  broad 
training  in  agriculture.  The  48-hour  option  provides  secondary  concen- 
tration in  either  economics  or  business. 

In  agricultural  economics  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  fields: 
farm  management,  farm  credit,  agricultural  prices,  agricultural  marketing, 
cooperatives,  and  farm  policy. 

In  farm  mechanization  courses  are  offered  in  four  areas:  farm  power 
and  machinery,  rural  electrification,  farm  structures,  and  soil  and  water 
conservation. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 
Agricultural  Economics 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA  or  GSB-3.)    83 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Agricultural  Industries 109 

Two  options  are  available: 

60  HOURS  48  HOURS 

GSB  314,  Agricultural  Industries  204 (7)1  (7)1 

Agricultural  Industries  350,  354 8  8 

Other  Agricultural  Industries  Courses "...  16  12 

Animal  Industries  121,  315 9  9 

Plant  Industries  109  and  301,  264  or 

Forestry  360   8  8 

Electives  in  Agriculture 12  4 

Total  in  Agriculture (7)    +  53  (7)    +  41 

Business  and  Economics  Courses 2 16  24 

GSB  201b  or  c 4  4 

Mathematics,  statistics,  and  accounting 4  12 

Electives 32  28 

Total 192 


1  GSB   314  may  be  used   to  meet  General   Studies  requirements  if  GSA  is  waived.   Agricultural 
Industries  substitutes  for  GSB  211b. 

2  Courses  required  depend  on  option  taken. 

Agricultural  Mechanization 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB  300.)    83 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Agricultural  Industries 83 

Agricultural  Industries  204  \  215,  306a,  350,  373,  375, 

473,  478 (4)    +27 

Animal  Industries  121,  315 9 

Plant  Industries  109,  301   9 

Electives  in  Agriculture   11 

Engineering  Technology  102a,  363a 7 

Business  courses — Acct.  250,  Marketing  363  and  others 16 

Electives    26 

Total 192 


1  This  course  also  meets  General  Studies  requirements. 

Course  Descriptions 

204-4  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Economics.  Agriculture  in  local  and  na- 
tional economy;  distribution;  size  and  organization  of  the  farm  business  units; 
policies  affecting  agriculture. 

210-2  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Education.  An  introduction  to  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  agricultural  education. 

215-4  Introduction  to  Farm  Structures  and  Electrification.  An  introduction  to 
the  basic  concepts  of  structures  and  electricity  as  they  apply  to  agriculture.  In- 
cludes farm  structures,  and  farm  electrification. 

259-3  to  60  Technology  in  Agriculture.  This  is  a  designation  for  credit  earned  in 
technical  or  occupational  proficiency  when  credit  is  to  be  established  (by  de- 
partmental evaluation)  for  work  above  the  high  school  level.  Prerequisite: 
transfer  from  two-year  program. 

306-5  (3,2)  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  (Same  as  Plant  Industries  306.)  (a) 
The  study  of  the  theoretical  factors  affecting  soil  erosion  and  excessive  water 
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run-off,  including  practices  of  water  management  and  soil  conservation.  Pre- 
requisite: one  course  in  soils,  (b)  Laboratory.  Practical  structural  methods  of 
controlling  water  run-off  and  soil  erosion.  Prerequisite:  306a  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 

309-4  Agricultural  Education.  Methods  of  teaching  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools.  Take  concurrently  with  312  in  a  professional  quarter.  Field  trip 
estimated  cost  $5.00.  Prerequisites:  311,  and  48  hours  in  agriculture,  Sec- 
ondary Education  310. 

310-4  General  Agriculture.  A  survey  of  the  agricultural  field  as  it  relates  to 
the  art  and  science  of  food  and  fiber  production;  problems  in  livestock  and 
poultry  production;  soil  and  water  management;  and  field  crops,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  production.  No  credit  for  Agriculture  Majors. 

311-3  Adult  Education  in  Agriculture.  Nature  and  scope  of  adult  education 
in  agriculture;  methods  of  effectively  working  with  adult  and  young  farmer 
groups.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305,  junior  standing. 

312-12  Student  Teaching  in  Agricultural  Education.  Teaching  a  complete  pro- 
gram in  agricultural  occupations  in  an  approved  center.  Taken  concurrently 
with  309. 

350-5  Farm  Management.  Measuring  profits,  principles,  and  practice  in  organ- 
izing and  operating  the  business.  Field  trips  estimated  cost  $5.00.  Prerequisites: 
204  or  GSB  211a. 

351-4  Farm  Financial  Management.  Analysis  of  the  capital  structure  of  agri- 
culture and  sources  of  capital.  Credit  analysis  of  farm  business  employing 
financial  statements.  Prerequisite:  350  or  equivalent. 

352-3  Agricultural  Prices.  Fluctuations  in  the  general  price  level,  causes  and 
stabilization  policies  as  they  affect  agriculture.  Price  determination  including 
the  measurement  of  supply  and  demand,  elasticity,  their  application  to  price 
stabilization.  Prerequisites:  354. 

354-3  Agricultural  Marketing.  Marketing  outlets  for  farm  products,  price  de- 
terminants, agricultural  market  efficiency,  margins,  and  costs.  Prerequisite: 
204  and  GSB  211a. 

359-3  to  5  Intern  Program.  Work  experience  program  in  either  an  agricultural 
agency  of  the  government  or  agri-business.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
373-5  Field  Machinery  and  Power.  Acquaints  the  student  with  the  principles, 
operating  adjustments,  maintenance,  and  management  of  common  farm  power 
units  and  field  machines.  Prerequisite:  GSA  101a,b  and  Mathematics  107a. 
375-3  Basic  Agricultural  Mechanization.  Selection  and  use  of  basic  tools, 
equipment,  and  materials  used  in  agricultural  occupations.  Includes  shop 
organization  and  management.  Prerequisite:  GSA  101  a,b  and  Mathematics 
107a. 

381-1  to  2  Agricultural  Seminar.  (Same  as  Animal  Industries  381,  Forestry 
381,  and  Plant  Industries  381.)  Discussions  of  problems  in  agriculture.  Limited 
to  senior  students. 

390-1  to  6  Special  Studies  in  Agricultural  Industries.  Assignments  involving 
research  and  individual  problems.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chair- 
man. 

391-1  to  6  Honors  in  Agricultural  Industries.  Independent  undergraduate  re- 
search sufficiently  important  to  require  three  hours  per  week  of  productive 
effort  for  each  hour  of  credit.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing,  GPA  of  4.0  with 
4.25  in  major,  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

410-2  to  4  Problems  in  Agricultural  Services.  Discussion,  assignments,  and 
special  workshops  on  problems  related  to  in-service  training  programs  in  the 
agriculturally  related  fields.  Development  of  more  effective  programs  in  work- 
ing with  farm  people.  Prerequisite:  graduate  student  in  agricultural  services 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

411-3  Agricultural  Extension.  A  study  of  the  history,  organization,  objectives, 
programs,  and  methods  of  agricultural  extension  work.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing. 

412-4  Principles  of  Agricultural  Mechanization.  Theory  and  use  of  remote 
controls,  electric  motors,  survey  kits,  and  other  devices  adaptable  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  educators  involved  in  agricultural  mechanization  lab- 
oratories. Prerequisite:  Secondary  Education  310. 

417-4  Agricultural  Development  in  Emerging  Countries.  Principles  and  prac- 
tices in  improving  agriculture  in  areas  with  limited  capital  and  low  levels  of 
technology.    Special    emphasis    on    developments    in    Asia,    Africa,    and    South 
America.  Prerequisite:  204  or  GSB  211a. 
418-3  Marketing   Practices  and   Problems  in  Developing  Countries.  Types  of 
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markets,  assembly  of  products,  storage,  transportation,  quality  determination, 
and  pricing  practices  which  are  peculiar  to  the  developing  countries.  Market 
organization  and  practices  for  the  major  export  products  and  the  principal 
domestic  foods  and  fibers  in  such  countries.  Methods  of  progressively  improv- 
ing such  markets.  Prerequisite:  354  or  Economics  215. 

450—4  Advanced  Farm  Management.  Methods  of  analyzing  farm  enterprises, 
comparing  farm  businesses,  allocating  farm  resources,  combinations  of  enter- 
prises, and  production  factors.  Field  trip  estimated  cost  $5.00.  Prerequisite:  350. 
456-11  (3,2,2,2,2)  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices,  (a)  Coop- 
eratives. Development  of  the  agricultural  cooperative  movement,  agricultural 
cooperative  organization,  legal  requirements,  principles  and  practices  of  agri- 
cultural cooperative  associations,  (b)  Livestock.  Problems  and  their  solutions 
in  marketing  livestock,  (c)  Field  Crops.  Problems  and  their  solutions  in  mar- 
keting field  crops,  (d)  Dairy  and  Poultry.  Problems  and  their  solutions  in 
marketing  dairy  and  poultry  products,  (e)  Horticultural  crops.  Problems  and 
their  solutions  in  marketing  horticultural  crops.  Field  trips  cost  $5.  Prerequi- 
sites: 354  or  consent  of  instructor. 

471-4  Land  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Forestry  471  and  Economics  471.) 
The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of  goods  and  services; 
land  markets;  group  versus  individual  conflicts;  elementary  land  resources 
planning  techniques.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  350  or  Forestry  470. 
473-4  Advanced  Agricultural  Power  Systems.  Advanced  treatment  of  engine, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  analysis,  and  hydraulics  and  engine  testing.  Pre- 
requisite: 373  or  equivalent. 

478-4  Agricultural  Materials  Handling  Systems.  Arrangement  of  feed  handling, 
storage,  and  processing  systems  for  agricultural  products.  Includes  cleaning, 
sorting,  and  drying.  Prerequisite:  215,  350,  or  equivalent. 

482-3  Seminar-Research-Work  Experience  on  International  Agricultural  Prob- 
lems. Weekly  two-hour  discussion  period  on  methods  by  which  foreign  students 
can  adapt  information  and  training  obtained  in  U.S.  oriented  courses  to  the 
solution  of  important  agricultural  problems  in  their  home  countries.  Supple- 
mented by  work  experience  and  research  on  the  University  farms,  in  labora- 
tories, and  in  the  library. 

485-3  Principles  and  Philosophies  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  (See 
Technical  and  Industrial  Education  485.) 
505-3  Agricultural  Industries  Research  Methods. 
512-3  to  6  Agricultural  Occupation  Internship. 
520-1  to  6  Readings. 

520b-l  to  6  Readings  in  Resource  Economics. 
525-3  Interrelated  Vocational  Cooperative  Education. 
550-4  Production  Management. 
552-2  Advanced  Agricultural  Prices. 
554-4  Advanced  Agricultural  Marketing. 
575-1  to  6  Research. 
581-1  to  6  Seminar. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Agriculture,  General 

General  agriculture,  intended  for  students  seeking  broad  backgrounds  in 
agriculture,  is  probably  the  best  agricultural  plan  for  students  who  have 
not  chosen  a  professional  area  for  emphasis. 

Students  gain  basic  preparation  for  many  of  the  agricultural  careers: 
general  farming,  agricultural  services,  agricultural  extension,  agricultural 
communications,  agricultural  business,  agricultural  industry,  and  agri- 
cultural production.  Students  who  initially  enroll  in  general  agriculture 
may  transfer  to  other  agricultural  areas  of  concentration  or  they  may 
continue  in  general  agriculture  and  select  courses  from  various  fields. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA  or  GSB-3.)   83 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  General  Agriculture 60 

Agricultural  Industries  204,  or  350,  or  354,  and  others 12 

Animal  Industries  121,  315,  and  others 12 
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Forestry  or  Agricultural  Industries  (Mechanization)   3-5 

Plant  Industries  301,  264  or  109,  and  others 12 

Electives  in  agriculture 19-21 

Electives    49 

Total    192 


Animal  Industries 

Professors  Scott  W.  Hinners,  Ph.D.  Louis  E.  Strack,  D.V.M. 

Germain  B.   Marion,  Ph.D.   (Chair-  George  H.  Waring,  Ph.D. 

man)  Assistant  Instructors  Howard  F.  Ben- 
Howard  H.  Olson,  Ph.D.  son,  B.S. 
Alex  Reed,  Ph.D.                                            Ronald  Carr,  B.S. 
Associate  Professors  Bill  L.   Goodman,          Robert  Francis,  B.S. 
Ph.D.                                                                Russell  Snyder,  B.S. 

W.  G.  Kammlade,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Lecturer    Marshall    G.     Clark,     M.S. 
Assistant  Professors  Howard  W.  Miller,  (Emeritus) 

Ph.D. 

Instruction,  research,  demonstration,  and/or  consultation  are  provided  in 
dairy,  horse,  livestock  and  poultry  production,  animal  behavior,  meats, 
laboratory  animal  science  and  veterinary  science.  Courses  are  offered  in 
all  phases  of  animal  production  and  management. 

The  student  has  opportunity  to  select  courses  in  other  areas  of  agri- 
culture or  related  fields,  such  as  business,  biology,  or  physical  sciences. 
This  selection  allows  the  student  to  include  in  his  studies  the  agronomic, 
agricultural  economic,  and  agricultural  engineering  phases  of  agriculture, 
pre-veterinary  medicine,  or  business  as  related  to  animal  production. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

options 

Production  Science        Business 

General  Studies  and  substitutes 1 84  87  84 

Requirements    for    Concentration    in    Animal 

Industries    67  64  79 

Animal   Industries   121,   315,   332,  381, 

and  either  311a  or  318 1&-17         16-17         16-17 

Animal  Industries  electives 31-32         19-20         19-20 

Agricultural  electives  (excluding  Ani- 
mal Industries)    12  12  12 

Chemistry  240  or  equivalent 4  0  4 

Chemistry  121b,  305a  or  equivalent  ...  0  10  0 

Science  electives  (excluding  GSA)   ....  3  6  3 

Business  courses  (Accounting  250, 
Management  301  or  340,  Marketing 
301,  or  Agricultural  Industries  354)  0  0         11-12 

Business  electives  (Excluding  GSB)    .  .  0  0         12-13 

Electives    41  41  29 

Total     192  192  192 


1  Substitute  Chemistry  110  or  equivalent  for  GSA  101b  in  production  and  business  options; 
substitute  Chemistry  121a  for  GSA  101b  in  science  option.  Mathematics  llla.b  are  required  for 
science  option.  GSA  301  is  required. 

Course  Descriptions 

121-5  Animal  Science.  Animal  industry  as  related  to  human  needs. 

259-3  to  60  Technology  in  Agriculture.  This  is  a  designation  for  credit  earned  in 
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technical  or  occupational  proficiency  when  credit  is  to  be  established  (by  de- 
partmental evaluation)  for  work  above  the  high  school  level.  Prerequisite: 
transfer  from  two-year  program. 

311-7  (2  or  3,2,2)  Evaluation  and  Selection  of  Farm  Animals  and  Animal 
Products,  (a)  Comparative  selection  and  evaluation  of  livestock  and  poultry 
and  their  products,  (b)  Grading  and  selection  of  breeding  and  producing  meat 
animals,  dairy  or  poultry,  (c)  Comparative  grading  and  selection  of  live 
animals  and  evaluation  of  products.  Those  with  interest  in  livestock  or  poultry 
must  take  in  a,  b,  c,  sequence,  while  those  interested  in  dairy  must  take  in 
b,  c,  sequence.  Prerequisite:  121,  311b,  or  318  or  consent  of  instructor. 
315-4  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Principles  of  domestic  animal  nutrition  and  feed- 
ing. Balancing  rations.  Prerequisite:  121. 

318-3  Meat,  Animal,  and  Carcass  Evaluation.  Carcass  quality,  grade  and  cut- 
ability  of  beef,  pork,  and  lamb  as  related  to  consumer  acceptance  character- 
istics to  include  meat  color,  texture,  firmness,  tenderness,  and  palatability. 
The  influence  of  live  animal  value  on  yield  of  trimmed  retail  cuts.  Prerequisite: 
121  and  concentration  in  animal  industries. 

319-3  Horses.  Types,  breeds,  selection,  use,  care,  and  management  of  saddle 
and  draft  animals.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 
321-4  Processing  and  Grading  of  Poultry  Products.   Skills   required  in  price 
determination,    processing,    grading,   storage,    merchandising,   and   distribution 
of  poultry  products.  Prerequisite:  121. 

327-4  Poultry  Management.  Principles  and  practices  of  incubation,  brooding 
and  rearing,  and  disease  prevention,  control,  and  diagnosis.  Prerequisite:  121. 
332-4  Animal  Breeding  and  Genetics.  The  application  of  the  basic  principles 
of  genetics  and  breeding  systems  to  the  improvement  of  farm  animals.  Pre- 
requisites: 121;  GSA  201b  or  equivalent. 

337-4  Animal  Hygiene.  Contagious,  infectious,  and  nutritional  diseases  and 
parasites  of  animals;  their  prevention  and  control.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites: 
121. 

359-3  to  5  Intern  Program.  Work  experience  program  in  either  an  agricultural 
agency  of  the  government  or  agri-business.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
381-1  to  2   Agricultural   Seminar.    (Same  as   Agricultural  Industries   381,   For- 
estry 381,  and  Plant  Industries  381.)    Discussions  of  problems  in  agriculture. 
Limited  to  junior  and  senior  students. 

390-1  to  6  Special  Studies  in  Animal  Industries.  Assignments  involving  re- 
search and  individual  problems.  Approval  of  department  chairman  required. 
Juniors  and  seniors  only. 

391-1  to  6  Honors  in  Animal  Industries.  Independent  undergraduate  research 
sufficiently  important  to  require  three  hours  per  week  of  productive  effort  for 
each  credit  hour.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing,  GPA  of  4.0  with  a  4.25  in  the 
major  and  consent  of  departmental  chairman. 

415-8  (4,4)  Animal  Nutrition,  (a)  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  nu- 
trients and  their  uses  and  principles  involved  in  determination  of  nutrient 
requirements,  (b)  An  integration  of  the  basic  facts  concerning  the  nature  of 
nutrients  and  their  metabolism.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
315  and  organic  chemistry  or  equivalent. 

420-4  Commercial  Poultry  Production.  Broilers,  layers,  and  turkeys  as  adapted 
to  poultry  specialty  farms.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  121. 

421-3  Animal  Production  in  Developing  Countries.  World  animal  production, 
practices,  and  institutions  which  affect  productivity.  The  adaptability  of 
animals  to  serve  mankind.  Prerequisite:  one  year  biological  science. 
430-4  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding  and  Management.  Application  of  principles  of 
breeding,  nutrition,  and  physiology  to  the  management  of  the  dairy  herd. 
Field  trip  required.  Prerequisite:  332. 

431-4  Reproductive  Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals.  Comparative  physiology 
of  reproduction  in  farm  animals  and  the  principles  of  artificial  insemination. 
Prerequisite:  121. 

432-3  Quantitative  Inheritance  of  Farm  Animals.  A  review  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  influence  of  mutation,  selection,  migration,  and  random  drift  in 
animal  breeding  populations;  estimation  and  interpretation  of  heritabilities  and 
genetic  correlations;  effects  of  variances  of  quantitative  traits  of  farm  animals. 
Prerequisite:  332. 

433-3  Dairy  Cattle  Nutrition.  Application  of  the  lastest  knowledge  of  digestion 
and  metabolism  in  ruminants,  and  their  nutritional  requirements  to  dairy  herd 
feeding.  Prerequisite:  315. 
434-3   Physiology   of   Lactation.   Anatomy   of   the  mammary   gland,   hormonal 
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control  of  development  and  secretion,  milk  synthesis,  physiology  and  me- 
chanics of  milking.  Prerequisite:  organic  chemistry  and  physiology. 
456-4  (2,2)  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices,  (b)  Livestock. 
Problems  and  their  solutions  in  marketing  livestock,  (d)  Dairy  and  poultry. 
Problems  and  their  solutions  in  marketing  dairy  and  poultry  products.  Pre- 
requisites: GSB  211a,  Agricultural  Industries  354  or  consent  of  instructor.  (See 
also  Agricultural  Industries  456.) 

465—4  to  5  Swine  Production.  Breed  selection,  breeding,  feeding,  management, 
and  marketing  of  swine.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  315,  332. 

480-4  Sheep  Production.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  sheep.  Field 
trip.  Prerequisites:  315,  332,  431. 

485-4  Beef  Production.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  beef  and  dual- 
purpose  cattle.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  315,  332,  431. 

487-4  Commercial  Livestock  Feeding.  Consideration  of  principles  and  prob- 
lems in  fattening  beef  cattle  and  sheep  for  market.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites: 
315  and  organic  chemistry. 

502-3  Surgical  Research  Techniques  in  Farm  Animals. 
505-8  (4,4)  Research  Methods  in  Agricultural  Science. 
520-1  to  6  Readings  in  Animal  Industries. 
525-4  Advanced  Poultry  Production. 
530-4  Advanced  Dairy  Production. 
565-4  Advanced  Swine  Production. 
575-1  to  6  Individual  Research. 
579-4  Animal  Behavior. 
581-1  to  6  Seminar. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Anthropology 

Professors  Philip  J.  C.  Dark,  Ph.D.  Bruce  B.  MacLachlan,  Ph.D. 

J.  Charles  Kelley,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  D.  Lee  Guemple, 

Charles    H.    Lange,    Ph.D.     (Chair-  Ph.D. 

man)  Joel  M.  Maring,  Ph.D. 

Robert  L.  Rands,  Ph.D.  Jon  D.  Muller,  Ph.D. 

Walter  W.  Taylor,  Ph.D.  Instructor  Marie  Doenges,  M.A. 

Carroll  L.  Riley,  Ph.D. 

Associate      Professors      Milton      Alt-  Adjunct  Professor   Adrianus   A.    Ger- 
schuler,  Ph.D.  brands,  Ph.D. 

Jerome  S.  Handler,  Ph.D. 

All  the  major  divisions  of  anthropology  are  covered,  viz.  archaeology,  eth- 
nology, social  anthropology,  linguistics,  and  physical  anthropology.  Fac- 
ulty members  of  the  department  have  had  field  experience  in  North, 
South,  and  Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Pa- 
cific. Faculty  specialization  and  field  experience  in  northern  Mexico  are 
especially  strong.  Emphasis  is  also  given  to  the  anthropology  of  Southern 
Illinois  with  special  attention  to  archaeological  studies. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.  Includes  GSD  107-8.)  83 
Supplementary  Two  Years  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

FL:  GSD  FL-9  and  FL  201-9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Anthropology 64 

Anthropology  300  or  402,  303  304,  9  hours  from  305  and/or  306, 
401  or  413,  404,  405,  408,  409,  and  10-11  hours  of  electives  at 

the  400-level  in  Anthropology 46 

Eighteen  hours  from  at  least  three  of  the  following:  geography, 
geology,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  zoology   ...    18 

Secondary  concentration    24 

Electives    3 

Total    192 
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Students  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  contents  of 
certain  basic  anthropological  publications,  whether  these  fall  within  the 
required  courses  or  not.  A  list  of  these  publications  will  be  provided,  and 
the  student  is  expected  to  work  out  a  reading  course  of  study  under  the 
supervision  of  his  adviser. 

SECONDARY   CONCENTRATION 

A  secondary  concentration  in  anthropology  consists  of  300,  304,  6  hours 
of  305a,b,  or  c,  or  306a,b,  or  c,  400,  409,  and  6  hours  of  electives  in  courses 
above  the  300  level.  GSB  102a^,  or  anthropology  275d-4,  or  consent  of 
instructor  is  required  to  enroll  in  300-level  courses  or  above. 

Course  Descriptions 

250-3  Introductory  Anthropology.  Subfields,  interdisciplinary  nature,  scientific 
methodology,  and  application  of  anthropology. 

275-2  to  24  (2,2,2,2  to  18)  Individual  Study,  (a)  Africa,  (b)  Asia,  (c)  Latin 
America,  (d)  general.  Anthropological  topics  are  studied  on  an  individual,  or 
other,  basis  not  provided  by  GSB  102a-4.  The  academic  work  may  be  done  on 
the  campus  or  in  conjunction  with  approved  off-campus  (normally  field  re- 
search) activities.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

300-3  Physical  Anthropology.  Man  as  a  biological  being,  his  relationships  to 
other  living  things.  Human  origins  and  development.  Concept  of  race  and  the 
races  of  mankind.  Human  genetics  and  normal  human  variation.  Prerequisite: 
250  or  equivalent. 

303-3  Old  World  Prehistory.  A  survey  of  man's  earliest  cultural  beginnings. 
Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  periods  in  Europe,  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  Asia. 
Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 

304-3  The  Origins  of  Civilization.  A  study  of  the  complex  environmental  and 
cultural  factors  that  led  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  early  high-cultures  in  both  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  Prerequisite:  303. 

305-9   (3,3,3)   Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  World  I.  The  biological  and  cul- 
tural   history    of    man    in    (a)    North    America,    (b)    Asia,    and    (c)    Oceania 
from  early  times  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 
306-9   (3,3,3)   Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  World  II.  The  biological  and  cul- 
tural  history   of   man   in    (a)    South   America,    (b)    Europe,   and    (c)    Africa 
from  early  times  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 
400-4  Man  and  Culture.  The  nature  of  culture  and  cultural  process.  Relation- 
ships of  culture  and  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a  group.  Emphasis  on  "the 
anthropological  point  of  view."  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 
401-4  Language  in  Culture.  Language  as  a  part  of  culture.  Linguistics  and 
the  study  of  culture.  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 

402-3  Human  Biology:  The  Interaction  of  Biological  and  Cultural  Behavior. 
The  viewing  of  man  as  to  his  zoological  position,  genetics,  past  and  present; 
and  the  biological  bases  for  his  unique  behavior  in  the  animal  world,  i.e., 
cultural  behavior.  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 

403-3  General  Archaeology.  Theory  and  methodology.  The  basic  concepts 
underlying  anthropology  interpretations  of  man's  past.  Prerequisite:  250  or 
equivalent. 

404-4  Primitive  Art  and  Technology.  The  development  of  man  as  a  tool- 
using  and  art-loving  being.  Artistic  and  technological  traditions  of  non- Western 
peoples,  past  and  present.  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 

405—3  Social  Anthropology.  A  comparative  approach  to  the  organizational 
features  of  human  groups.  Functional  aspects  and  distributions  of  kinship, 
political,  religious,  and  economic  systems.  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 
407-3  General  Ethnology.  Ethnology  as  a  major  sub-field  of  anthropology, 
including  interest  in  ethnohistorical  studies  as  well  as  the  more  traditional 
aspects  of  the  field.  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 

408-3  History  of  Anthropological  Thought.  The  growth  of  anthropology  as  an 
academic  discipline  to  about  1940,  with  emphasis  upon  the  concepts  and 
ideas  since  1860.  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 

409-3  Applied  Anthropology.  The  applications  of  anthropological  principles 
to  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  modern  world.  Contributions  of  anthropology 
to  the  work  of  the  educator,  social  worker,  administrator,  business  man, 
government  official,  and  other  specialists  dealing  with  man  in  Western  and 
non-Western  cultures.  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 
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413-3  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics.  A  study  of  language  theory,  classi- 
fication, and  change.  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 

415-3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.  (Same  as  Philosophy  415.)  Logical  and 
epistemological  examination  of  the  social  studies  as  types  of  knowledge.  Basic 
problems  in  philosophy  of  science  with  major  emphasis  upon  social  science; 
relationship  of  theory  to  fact,  nature  of  induction,  nature  of  causal  law, 
testability,  influence  of  value  judgments,  etc.  Intended  for  students  with  con- 
siderable maturity  in  a  social  science  or  in  philosophy. 

418-4  Languages  of  the  World.  A  description  of  typological  and  genetic 
(historical)  relationships  among  languages  of  the  world  with  emphasis  on 
comparative  phonology  and  grammatical  structure  in  time  and  space.  Pre- 
requisite: 250  or  equivalent. 

430-3  Archaeology  of  North  America.  Introduction  to  methods  of  archaeology 
and  survey  of  prehistoric  Indian  cultures  north  of  Mexico,  with  emphasis  on 
cultures  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  300-level  courses  in 
anthropology. 

441-3  Comparative  Economics.  A  comparative  study  of  economic  systems, 
with  emphasis  upon  those  found  in  primitive  societies.  Studies  of  systems 
which  fall  outside  the  conventional  systems  such  as  capitalism,  socialism,  and 
fascism.  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 

442-3  Comparative  Folklore.  A  comparative  study  of  the  role  of  folklore  in 
various  cultures  of  the  world,  with  emphasis  upon  non-literate  societies.  Analy- 
sis of  motifs,  themes,  and  other  elements;  comparisons  between  non-literate 
and  literate  groups.  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 

443-3  Comparative  Law.  Legal  premises  upon  which  societies  are  based;  sys- 
tems of  the  non-literate  world;  case  studies  of  instances  where  these  systems 
come  into  contact  with  those  of  literate,  technologically  advances  cultures. 
Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 

444-3  Comparative  Religion.  Comparative  study  of  religious  systems,  with 
emphasis  upon  those  of  non-literate  societies.  Examination  of  basic  premises 
and  elements  of  these  belief  systems,  normally  excluded  from  discussions  of 
the  "Great  Religions."  Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 

470-9  (3,3,3)  Special  Studies  of  World  Languages.  Specific  languages  or 
language  families  with  intensive  studies  of  structure.  Any  one  quarter  will 
concentrate  on  language  of  a  major  geographical  area.  Prerequisite:  413  or 
English  400. 

471-6  (3,3)  Ethnomusicology.  Theory,  method,  and  form.  Selected  geo- 
graphical areas,  (a)  Oceania,  Asia,  and  Africa,  (b)  Middle  East,  Europe,  and 
the  New  World. 

483-1  to  18  Individual  Study  in  Anthropology.  Guided  research  upon  anthro- 
pological   problems.    Students   should   consult   the   chairman   before   enrolling. 
Prerequisite:  250  or  equivalent. 
510-3  to  9-Seminar  in  New  World  Archaeology. 
511-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Mesoamerican  Archaeology. 
512-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Old  World  Archaeology. 
520-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Ethnology  of  the  New  World. 
521-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Ethnology  of  Mesoamerica. 
522-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Oceania. 
523-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Africa. 
524-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Europe. 
535-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Physical  Anthropology. 
545-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Linguistics. 
550-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Cultures  of  Latin  America. 
560-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Comparative  Social  Organization. 
562-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Contemporary  Peoples. 
565-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Cultural  Change  and  Development. 
567-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Anthropological  Theory  and  Method. 
570-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Art  and  Technology. 
575-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Individual  and  Culture. 
581-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Anthropology. 
582-1  to  27  Problems  in  Archaeology. 
584-1  to  27  Problems  in  Cultural  Anthropology. 
585-1  to  27  Readings  in  Anthropology. 
595-6  (3-3)  Field  Methods  in  Ethnology. 
596-6  (3-3)  Field  Methods  in  Archaeology. 
597-1  to  27  Fieldwork  in  Anthropology. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation.  (No  more  than  18  hours  in  any  quarter). 
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Applied  Science 

Course  Descriptions 

300-5  University  Physics  IV.  (See  Physics  300) 

323-3  Introduction  to  Computer  Science.  Historical  development  of  computers. 
Logical  basis  of  computer  structure;  machine  representation  of  numbers  and 
characters;  number  systems.  Current  and  prospective  developments  in  com- 
puter hardware  and  software.  Survey  of  special  purpose  computer  usage  in- 
cluding information  retrieval,  heuristics,  simulation,  file  manipulation,  sorting, 
and  "total  information  systems."  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222,  or  Mathe- 
matics 225,  or  Management  455  and  Mathematics  111. 

401-12  (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Crystallography,  (a)  Introductory  Crystallography. 
Lattice  theory  of  the  crystal.  Biller  indices.  Crystal  zones.  The  Bravais 
lattices.  Symmetry  elements.  Proper  and  improper  rotations.  Point  groups: 
crystal  classes.  Operators  involving  translation.  Space  groups.  Elements  of 
crystal  structure.  Coordination.  Structure  types,  (b)  X-Ray  Diffraction  Tech- 
niques. X-ray  diffraction  by  single  crystals:  fundamental  equations.  Reciprocal 
lattice  and  Ewald  sphere.  Optical  analog:  The  optical  diffractometer.  Single 
crystal  photographic  methods:  the  Laue  method:  rotating  and  oscillation, 
Weissenberg,  Buerger-procession  and  Jong-Bourman.  Divergent  and  con- 
vergent-beam techniques.  Interpretation  of  the  x-ray  diagrams.  Diffractometric 
methods;  fundamentals.  Identification  of  poly  crystalline  materials  with  x-ray 
diffractometer  (power  method).  Single  crystals  diffractometry.  Absolute  inten- 
sity measurements,  (c)  Crystal  Structure  Analysis.  Fundamental  diffraction 
relations.  Determination  of  the  cell  size,  chemical  formula,  symmetry  and 
space  group.  Measurement  of  intensities:  geometrical  and  physical  factors 
affecting  intensities.  The  structure  factor;  phase  of  the  structure  factor.  The 
anisotropic  temperature  factor.  Fourier  synthesis.  Electron-density  projec- 
tions. The  phase  problem.  Utilization  of  anomalous  dispersion.  Direct  deter- 
mination. The  Patterson  method.  Refinement  of  the  structure  with  high 
speed  computers. 

410-8  (4,4)  Electronics  and  Instrumentation  for  the  Life  Sciences,  (a)  Review 
of  electrical  theory  and  electrical  aspects  of  biological  systems;  introduction 
to  circuit  analysis;  fundamentals  of  instrumentation,  primarily  electronic; 
laboratory,  (b)  Transducers  and  characteristics  of  instruments  used  in  biologi- 
cal research;  basic  computer  and  data-system  theory  and  applications;  analysis 
of  biological  waveforms;  simulation  of  biological  systems;  laboratory. 
418-3  Digital  Computers  in  Research.  Computational  techniques  for  matrix 
inversion,  solution  of  linear  equations,  and  characteristic  roots  and  vectors; 
least  squares  analysis,  curve-fitting,  and  regression;  design  of  experiment; 
solution  of  nonlinear  equations;  min-max  functional  approximation  tech- 
niques; generation  of  approximate  solutions,  Monte  Carlo  techniques.  Pre- 
requisite: Engineering  222  and  Mathematics  150a. 

421-3  Programming  Languages.  A  study  of  the  development  and  use  of 
programming  languages  for  high  speed  stored  program  digital  computers. 
Included  are  problem-,  procedure-,  and  machine-oriented  languages,  symbolic 
languages,  interpretive  systems,  macro  assemblers,  and  list  processors.  A 
comparison  of  the  languages  will  be  made  and  each  student  will  prepare  pro- 
grams using  the  languages  studied.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222,  Math- 
ematics 225  or  consent  of  instructor. 

422-3  Programming  Systems.  The  use  and  methods  of  electronic  data  proces- 
sing systems.  Topics  are  searching,  ordering,  codifying,  information  retrieval, 
process  control,  executive  routines,  and  heuristic  programming.  The  student 
will  apply  system  techniques  for  solution  of  problems  using  one  or  more  of 
the  available  high  speed  digital  computers.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  or 
Mathematics  225  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430-2  to  8  Special  Problems.  Special  opportunity  for  students  to  obtain  as- 
sistance and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solution  of  selected  technical 
problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator. 

431-9  (3,3,3)  Nuclear  Science.  An  introductory  course  to  provide  a  back- 
ground for  further  work  in  Nuclear  Science.  Lectures  and  problems  in  radio- 
activity and  the  uses  of  radio  isotopes,  nuclear  engineering,  introductory 
reactor  theory,  and  use  of  an  analog  computer  in  solving  problems  of  neutron 
transport    and    reactor    kinetics.    Prerequisites:    300    and    Mathematics    252b. 
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432-3  Nuclear  Laboratory.  Health  physics  instruments;  characteristics  of 
alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  rays;  radioactive  decay;  counting  statistics;  funda- 
mental neutral  experiments.  Prerequisite:  300  or  Physics  300. 
470-6  (3,3)  Engineering  Analysis,  (a)  Basic  vector  field  theory;  transforma- 
tion theorems.  Methods  of  solution  for  basic  ordinary  differential  equations 
with  applications  to  engineering  systems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  252b 
(b)  Basic  methods  of  solution  for  partial  differential  equations  with  emphasis 
on  applications  of  the  Laplace,  Poisson  and  heat  equations  to  engineering 
problems.  Basic  complex  variables,  matrix  theory,  numerical  analysis  and 
simulation  techniques  applied  to  engineering  systems.  Prerequisite:  470a  or 
Mathematics  305a. 
501-16  (4,4,4,4)  Materials  Science. 

503-12  (4,4,4)  Physical  Properties  of  Crystalline  Materials. 
504-12  (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Diffraction  and  the  Solid  State. 
521-6  (3,3)  Design  of  Automatic  Programming  Language  Processors. 
522-6  (3,3)  Programming  Systems  Design. 
530-3  Nuclear  Processing. 
570-2  to  6  Special  Investigations. 
580-1  to  9  Seminar. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Art 

Professors    Burnett    H.    Shryock,    Sr.,  Nicholas  Vergette,  AID 

M.A.  Assistant  Professors  Roy  Abrahamson, 
Herbert    L.    Fink,    M.F.A.    (Chair-  Ed.D. 

man)  Lawrence  Bernstein,  M.F.A. 

Associate    Professors    Brent     Kington,  Violet  B.  Hill,  M.A. 

M.F.A.  Thomas  Walsh,   M.F.A. 

Lula  D.  Roach,  M.A.   (Emerita)  Lecturer  Evert  Johnson,  M.A. 
Milton  Sullivan,  M.A. 

Undergraduate  offerings  in  art  provide  introductory  and  specialized  ex- 
periences. The  course  of  study  offered,  leading  toward  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  art,  requires  111  hours  in  art  with  an  emphasis  on  a  pro- 
fessional degree. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  may  select  specializations 
in  painting,  sculpture,  printmaking,  drawing,  metalsmithing,  ceramics, 
weaving,  or  art  education.  Electives,  courses  outside  of  degree  require- 
ments, are  provided  so  that  the  student  may  encounter  additional  areas 
of  concern  beyond  his  concentration. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  an  example  of  the  work 
of  each  student  in  each  class.  Such  works  become  a  part  of  a  permanent 
collection  from  which  exhibitions  may  be  prepared. 

The  department  is  staffed  by  a  faculty  of  artist-teachers,  many  of  whom 
have  national  reputations  resulting  from  their  participation  in  major  ex- 
hibitions and  invitational  shows  throughout  the  country.  There  is  also  an 
Artist-in-Residence  program  which  annually  invites  internationally  known 
artists  to  teach,  exhibit,  and  lecture.  The  student  can  expect  to  receive 
excellent  training  in  all  of  the  applied  and  theoretical  branches  of  art. 

No  undergraduate  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  one  course,  in 
the  Department  of  Art,  for  more  than  four  hours  of  credit  in  a  given 
quarter  without  permission  from  the  chairman. 

A  student  who  expects  to  elect  the  studio  or  the  studio-crafts  specializa- 
tion must  have  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Art.  His 
past  work  will  be  evaluated  and  he  must  give  evidence  of  the  necessary 
level  of  competence  to  pursue  this  program.  Students  who  do  not  meet 
this  criterion  may  elect  the  specialization  in  art  education  or  art  history- 
aesthetics  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Secondary  Concentration 

A  total  of  24  hours  constitutes  a  secondary  concentration.  A  total  of  12 
hours  must  be  taken  in  Art  100.  The  student  then  may  elect  to  take  any 
Art  200  or  Art  History  225  offerings.  He  also  may  elect  to  take  any  300- 
level  craft  course  to  complete  the  24  hour  requirement. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  school  of  fine  arts 

A  student  concentrating  in  art  should  select  one  of  the  following  fields  of 
specialization  by  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year:  painting,  prints,  sculp- 
ture, drawing,  metalsmithing,  ceramics,  weaving,  and  art  education.  He 
must  complete  a  minimum  of  18  hours  in  art  history,  unless  he  specializes 
in  art  education. 

Studio 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art Ill 

Art  100,  200   24 

Art  225,  electives  in  art  history 18 

Art  drawing  341-8 8 

Art  electives   29 

Art  specialization    32 

Drawing— 341,  441,  442 

Painting— 320,  401,  406 

Prints— 358,  410,  416 

Sculpture— 393,  405,  493 

Total    195 

Studio  Crafts 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art Ill 

Art  100,  200 24 

Art  225,  electives  in  art  history 18 

Art  electives   37 

Art  specialization 32 

Metalsmithing— 332,  430,  436 
Pottery— 302,  420,  426 
Weaving— 385,  440,  446 

Total 195 

Art  Education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art  {Education)    88 

Art  (studio)   100,  200,  302,  332,  385 36 

Art  (history)  225,  GSC  340,  341,  342 15 

Art  (education)  365,  307,  308 10 

Art  Studio  or  Craft  Minor 24 

Professional  Education  Requirements  28 

Guidance  305   4 

Secondary  Education  310,  352   16-20 

Education  Electives    4 

Total     197 
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Art  History — Aesthetics 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art  (History-Aesthetics)    63 

GSD  Foreign  Language  9 

Art  100    12 

Art  Studio  Elective 6 

Art  History-Aesthetics  225,  GSC  340,  341,  342 18 

Art  447,  448,  449,  482,  483,  to  total  18  hours  in  any  combination  18 

Secondary  Concentration 24 

Electives    21 

Total 192 

Course  Descriptions 

Art  Education  Courses:  300,  306,  307,  308,  365,  408,  460,  466,  560,  566,  599. 
Art  History  Courses:  225,  309,  345,  346,  347,  348,  349,  350,  356,  369,  380,  445, 
449,  471,  473,  475,  482,  483,  571,  573,  599. 

Studio  Courses:  100,  200,  302,  325,  332,  341,  358,  385,  393,  400,  401,  404,  405, 
406,  410,  416,  420,  426,  430,  436,  440,  441,  446,  493,  501,  502,  504,  506,  511, 
516,  520,  526,  530,  540,  546,  599. 

100-5  to  15  (5,5,5,5,5,)  Basic  Studio.  A  studio  course  in  visual  fundamentals 
emphasizing  the  ways  in  which  art  may  be  structured,  (a)  Sculpture-crafts,  (b) 
Crafts-sculpture,  (c)  Painting-graphics,  (d)  Graphics-drawing,  (e)  Drawing- 
painting. 

200-12  (4,4,4)  Studio  Disciplines.  Disciplines  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture, (a)  Sculpture,  (b)  Drawing,  (c)  Painting.  Prerequisite:  100-15. 
225-9  (3,3,3)  Introduction  to  Art  History.  The  student  is  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  art  as  a  human  activity  in  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  its 
significance   now   and   in   the   past   through   three   distinct   sequential   courses: 
(a)    the   nature  of  visual  art  and  history,    (b)   classification  of  art  in  major 
historical  periods,  and  (c)  representative  problems  in  the  history  of  art. 
300-12    (4,4,4)    Art   Education.   Theory   and   practice   of  art   activities   in   the 
elementary  schools.  Designed  for  elementary  education  students. 
302-12   (4,4,4)   Pottery,   (a)   Beginning  pottery,   (b)   Intermediate  pottery,   (c) 
Advanced   pottery.    Must   be   taken   in  a,b,c   sequence.   Prerequisite:    12   hours 
100-level  courses. 

307-3  Theory  and  Philosophy  of  Art  Education.  Survey  of  art  education 
theory  providing  the  art  education  student  with  an  introduction  to  theoretical 
studies  in  his  field,  and  through  scheduled  observation  visits  to  art  classes  at 
the  University  School,  with  the  problems  of  relating  theory  to  practice. 
308-3  Curriculum  and  Administration  in  Art  Education.  Provides  experience 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  planning,  organizing,  introducing,  and  administer- 
ing art  curricula  in  grade  and  high  school.  Includes  comparative  study  of 
published  material  and  preparation  of  a  working  file  on  the  subject. 
309-3  Oriental  Art.  A  survey  of  Asiatic  arts. 

320-12  (4,4,4)  Oil  Painting  Techniques,  (a)  Beginning  painting,  (b)  Inter- 
mediate painting,  (c)  Advanced  painting.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  200c. 

325-2  to  15  Studio.  No  more  than  4  hours  per  quarter.  Prerequisites:  8  hours 
in  medium  of  choice  (except  where  such  courses  do  not  exist)  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

332-12  (4,4,4)  Jewelry  and  Metalsmithing.  (a)  Beginning  jewelry  and  metal- 
smithing,  (b)  Intermediate  jewelry  and  metalsmithing.  (c)  Advanced  jewelry 
and  metalsmithing.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  12  hours 
100-level  courses. 

GSC  340  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  survey  of  modern  art  history  from 
the    French    Revolution    to    the   present:    (a)    art   from   the   beginning   of   the 
Romantic    period    through    Impressionism,    (b)    post    impressionism    and    the 
early  20th  century,  and  (c)  art  since  the  First  World  War. 
340-9    (3,3,3)    Art  of   the   19th  and  20th   Centuries.  A  survey  of  modern  art 
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history  from  the  French  revolution  to  the  present,  (a)  Art  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Romantic  period  through  Impressionism,   (b)   Post  Impressionism  and 
the  early  20th  century,  (c)  Art  since  the  first  world  war.  Prerequisite:  225. 
341-2  to  12  Drawing. 

350-6    (3,3)    American   Art.    A   survey   of   American   painting,   sculpture,   and 
architecture  from  the  early  18th  century  to  the  present. 
356-3  Theory  of  Art. 

358-2  to  12  Prints.  Introduction  to  printmaking  as  a  medium.  Studio  projects 
in  intaglio,  relief,  and  planographic  processes. 

365-4  Art  Education  Methods  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  For 
students  who  will  teach  art  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Included 
are:  readings  and  discussion  of  literature,  lesson  planning,  observation-partici- 
pation programs  in  local  schools,  and  studio  projects  designed  to  develop 
understanding  of  artistic  and  technical  needs  of  children  and  adolescents. 
Prerequisite:   100. 

369-3   Primitive  Art.   A   study   of  the  arts   of   "Primitive"   peoples   of   Africa, 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Americas.  Characteristic  works  are  interpreted  in  context 
with  the  general  conditions  of  primitive  society.  The  significant  influences  of 
primitive  art  on  modern  painting  and  sculpture  are  considered. 
380-4  Theory  and  Appreciation  of  Art. 

385-12  (4,4,4)  Weaving,  (a)  Beginning  weaving,  (b)  Intermediate  weaving, 
(c)  Advanced  weaving.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  12  hours 
100-level  courses. 

393-4  to  12    Sculpture.   Problems   in   modeling,   carving,   casting  and   construc- 
tion. Prerequisite:  200-12. 
401-2  to  12  Research  in  Painting. 
405-2  to  12  Studio  in  Sculpture. 
406-2  to  12  Studio  in  Painting. 
408-4  Art  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers  II. 
410-2  to  12  Research  in  Prints. 
416-2  to  12  Studio  in  Prints. 
420-2  to  12  Research  in  Pottery. 
426-2  to  12  Studio  in  Pottery. 
430-2  to  12  Research  in  Metal  Construction. 
436-2  to  12  Studio  in  Metal  Construction. 
440-2  to  12  Research  in  Weaving. 
441-2  to  12  Studio  in  Drawing.  Prerequisite:  341-12. 
442-2  to  12  Studio  in  Drawing.  Prerequisite:  341-12. 

445-9    (3,3,3)    Modern    Art.    (a)    19th    century,    (b)    Early    20th    century    (c) 
Mid  20th  century. 
446  2  to  12  Studio  in  Weaving. 

447a-3  The  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  The  Near  East.  A  survey  of  principal 
monuments  and  archeological  evidence  relevant  to  an  appraisal  of  the  origins 
and  development  of  art  in  the  early  civilizations  of  Africa,  Western  Asia, 
Europe,  and  the  Aegean  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  rise  of  the  Persian 
Empire. 

447b-3  The  Art  of  Ancient  Greece.  A  study  of  the  origins,  development  and 
influence  of  art  produced  in  Greece  and  its  colonies  from  the  Bronze  age  to 
the  Roman  Empire. 

447c-3  The  Art  of  the  Ancient  Romans.  An  appraisal  of  the  natural  culture 
and  art  of  the  Roman  civilization,  its  debt  to  other  ancient  civilizations  and 
achievements  in  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  from  its  foundation  until 
the  reign  of  Constantine. 

448a-3  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art.  A  survey  of  problems  related  to 
art  and  architecture  produced  in  Christian  communities  and  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

448b-3  Early  Medieval  and  Romanesque  Art.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  architecture  and  art  in  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
formulation  of  the  Gothic  style. 

448c-3  Gothic  Art.  A  survey  of  major  developments  in  Architecture,  Sculpture 
and  Painting  in  Europe  from  the  earliest  formulation  of  Gothic  style  to  its 
decline  in  the  Ranaissance  period. 

449a-3   Art   of   the   Renaissance  in   Europe.   A   study  of  developments   in  art 
during  the  15th  century  in  Italy  and  the  Lowlands  leading  to  the  High  Renais- 
sance and  its  impact  on  European  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the 
16th  century.  Prerequisite:  225-9. 
449b-3   Baroque  Art  in  Europe.  A  study  of  the  formation  of  national  styles 
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in  the  arts  of  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Germany,  France,  Flanders  and  Holland 
from  the  16th  to  the  17th  centuries  with  particular  attention  to  major  masters. 
449c-3  The  Art  of  18th  Century  Europe.  A  study  of  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting  in  European  countries  and  colonies  from  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  French  Revolution  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Rococo  Art  of  Italy,  England,  Spain  and  France. 
450-1  The  Visual  Arts  in  Higher  Education. 

451a-3  Art  of  Ancient  Asia  and  America.  A  survey  of  early  developments  in 
architecture  and  the  plastic  arts  of  related  civilizations  in  India,  China,  Japan 
and  Ancient  America,  from  prehistoric  evidence  to  major  monuments  of  the 
First  Millenium  A.D. 

451b-3  Painting  in  the  Far  East.  General  survey  of  the  major  pictorial  arts 
of  China  from  six  dynasties  to  Ch'ing  dynasty,  of  Korea  from  Silla  period  to 
Ti  dynasty,  and  of  Japan  from  Asuka  to  Edo  periods.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  trace  influences  central  to  the  development  and  spread  of  important 
styles  and  to  relate  art  to  the  classics  of  Oriental  aesthetics. 

451c-3   Islamic   Art.   A  survey   of  important  monuments   and  art  works  pro- 
duced   in   the    context   of   Islamic   culture    in   the   Near   East,    Africa,    Spain, 
Persia,  Turkey  and  India  from  the  7th  century  to  the  present. 
460-2  to  12  Research  in  Art  Education. 
466-2  to  12  Studio  in  Art  Education. 

482-15  (3,3,3,3,3)  Art  History  Seminar.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on 
subjects  of  special  interest  which  will  be  announced  periodically  in  the  follow- 
ing general  areas:  (a)  ancient  art,  (b)  medieval  art,  (c)  Renaissance  art, 
(d)  modern  art,  and  (e)  oriental  art. 

483-15  (3,3,3,3,3)  Research  in  Art  History.  Individual  research  in  the  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  and  related  art  in  the  following  areas:  (a)  ancient 
art,  (b)  medieval  art,  (c)  Renaissance  art,  (d)  modern  art,  and  (e)  orien- 
tal art. 

493-2  to  12  Advanced  Sculpture. 
501-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Painting. 
502-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Sculpture. 
504-2  to  12  Research  in  Sculpture. 
506-2  to  12  Research  in  Painting. 
511-2  to  12  Seminar:  Print  Making. 
516-2  to  12  Research  in  Prints. 
520-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Pottery. 
526-2  to  12  Research  in  Pottery. 
530-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Metal  Construction. 
536-2  to  12  Research  in  Metal  Construction. 
540-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Weaving. 
541-2  to  12  Research  in  Drawing. 
546-2  to  12  Research  in  Weaving. 
560-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Art  Education. 
566-2  to  12  Research  in  Art  Education. 
571-2  to  5  Readings  in  Art  History. 
573-3  to  12  Problems  in  Art  History. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Asian  Studies 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  Asian  studies  is  offered  within  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  To  qualify,  one  must  present  a  minimum 
of  30  hours  to  be  chosen  from  at  least  three  areas  from  a  list  of  offerings 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Asian  Studies.  Not  more  than  12  hours 
may  be  taken  in  any  one  area.  The  approved  courses  cover  areas  of  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  anthropology,  art,  economics,  foreign  language, 
geography,  government,  history,  and  philosophy. 

Biological  Sciences 

The  course  of  study  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad,  yet  intensive, 
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education  in  the  biological  sciences  preparatory  for  various  professions, 
especially  the  teaching  of  biology  at  the  secondary  level.  This  work  may 
be  taken  in  either  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  College 
of  Education.  The  science  requirement  for  this  concentration  is  the  same 
in  both  colleges. 

The  biological  sciences  curriculum  consists  of  courses  selected  from 
General  Studies  Area  A  and  the  Departments  of  Botany,  Microbiology, 
Physiology,  and  Zoology.  A  student  selecting  biological  sciences  as  his 
concentration  does  not  need  to  take  a  secondary  concentration.  Core 
courses  required  in  the  biological  sciences  are  Biology  305,  306,  307,  308. 
These  courses  may  substitute  for  16  hours  of  courses  listed  among  the  re- 
quirements for  concentration  in  biological  sciences.  In  addition,  work  in 
chemistry  and  mathematics  is  required.  Students  should  consult  with 
their  adviser  for  additional  information. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)   84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirements  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-20 
GSD  FL-9,  GSD  107-8  (or  Mathematics  111-10) 
Foreign  Language  201-9  or  Mathematics  150-10 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Biological  Sciences 75 

GSA  201-8  or  210-8,  312 (8)    +  3 

GSA  301  and  Botany  320  or  Physiology  315-15 9  or  15 

GSD  107-8  or  Mathematics  110-10 (8-10) 

GSA  303    3 

Botany  300,  301 8 

Botany  315  or  Zoology  401   4  or  5 

Botany  341  or  Zoology  310 3  or  5 

Chemistry  121-10  or  110-5,  240-5,  350-5 10-15 

Electives    from    Botany,    Microbiology,    Physiology,    and 

Zoology    3-12 

Microbiology  301,  302   10 

Zoology  102,  103,  and  402  or  403 14 

Electives    13-15 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

If  the  degree  is  to  be  in  the  College  of  Education,  the  student  must  sat- 
isfy all  requirements  of  that  college  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
The  requirements  for  a  concentration  are  the  same  in  both  colleges. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  biological  sciences  consists  of  a  minimum 
of  36  hours  and  may  be  taken  in  either  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  or  the  College  of  Education.  It  must  include  GSA  201-8,  or 
210-8,  301,  312,  Botany  300,  301,  Microbiology  301,  and  Zoology  102,  103. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Chemistry  121a,b  is  a  prerequisite  to 
some  of  these  biology  courses. 

Biology  electives  (and  general  electives,  as  desirable)  will  normally  be 
selected  from  the  following: 

GSA  301,  313,  314,  315,  321,  340 

Botany  315,  320,  321,  341,  400,  404,  405,  411,  412,  414,  449,  451,  470 

Microbiology  302,  403,  425,  441,  451 


Curricula  and  Courses  Biological  Sciences  /  77 

Physiology  315,  430,  433 

Zoology  202,  300,  309,  310,  321,  401,  402,  403,  407,  408,  410,  413,  414, 
467,  471 

Black  American  Studies 

Two  options  are  provided  in  a  secondary  concentration  in  Black  American 
Studies. 

A  general  secondary  concentration  in  Black  American  Studies  consists 
of  a  minimum  of  24  hours,  with  a  minimum  of  15  hours  from  among  the 
following:  GSB  309,  325;  GSC  370b,  325;  Anthropology  306c;  English  417; 
Government  425;  History  309,  349a,b,c;  Philosophy  345;  Rehabilitation 
417;  Sociology  452.  Additional  courses  to  complete  the  minimum  of  24 
hours  total  may  be  elected  from  among  the  following:  GSB  391,  312;  GSC 
370a;  GSD  210d,e,f;  Anthropology  275a,  483;  Educational  Administration 
and  Foundations  360;  Government  321;  History  401a,b,c,  410,  449a,b; 
Music  482;  Sociology  335,  396.  For  the  readings  courses  in  the  preceding 
list,  the  specific  topic  should  be  approved  by  the  Black  American  Studies 
program. 

A  student  wishing  to  use  a  secondary  concentration  in  Black  American 
Studies  as  part  of  a  teacher  education  program  should  select  from  the  lists 
of  courses  below.  For  this  purpose  the  secondary  concentration  shall  con- 
sist of  30  to  36  hours,  with  a  minimum  of  20  hours  from  list  A  and  the  re- 
maining hours  from  the  courses  in  list  A  or  B. 

List  A:  GSB  309,  325;  GSC  325;  Child  and  Family  407;  Educational  Ad- 
ministration and  Foundations  360;  Government  425;  History  309;  Psy- 
chology 495;  Rehabilitation  417;  Sociology  396. 

List  B:  GSB  391;  GSC  370;  Anthropology  275a,  306c,  483;  English  417; 
Government  321;  History  349,  410;  Music  482;  Philosophy  345;  Sociology 
335. 

Course  Descriptions 

318-2  to  12.  Seminar  in  Black  Studies.  Analysis  of  "The  Black  Experience" 
directed  toward  practical  contributions  in  the  area  studied.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
309,  or  GSC  325,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

320-2  to  6  Seminar  in  Group  Leadership.  Advanced  analysis  and  exercises  in 
problems  of  articulating  "The  Black  Experience."  Designed  for  learning  group 
leaders  from  the  staff  of  GSB  309.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
322-2  to  4  Workshop  in  Methods  of  Black  Studies.  Theories  and  operations  of 
current  Black  American  studies  programs.  Develops  a  continuing  approach  to 
the  methodological  problems  of  Black  studies  programs.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

Biology 

Course  Descriptions 

305-4  Genetics-Classical  and  Molecular.  Broad  principles  of  genetics,  including 
Mendelism,  chromosomal  behavior,  genetic  mapping  and  mutation,  allelism, 
genes  and  development,  polygenic  systems,  inbreeding  and  outbreeding,  and 
genetic  applications.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b,  or  210B,  or  advanced  standing  in 
biology. 

306-4  Developmental  Biology.  Basic  principles  including  cell  concepts,  repro- 
duction from  the  macromolecular  to  the  cellular  level,  transmission  of  develop- 
mental  information,    evolutionary   compensation   phenomena,   and  aging.   Pre- 
requisite: GSA  201b,  or  210b,  or  advanced  standing  in  biology. 
307-4  Environmental  Biology.  Broad  principles  of  ecology  on  the  organismic 
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level,  the  population  level,  and  the  community  level.  Includes  environmental 
factors,  adaptations,  energy  and  material  balance,  succession,  and  human  ecol- 
ogy. Prerequisite:  GSA  201b,  or  210b,  or  advanced  standing  in  biology. 
308—4  Organismic  Biology.  Structural  and  functional  organization  of  organisms 
including  reproduction,  biological  clocks,  hormones,  and  transport,  respiratory, 
skeletal,  and  secretory  systems.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b,  or  210b,  or  advanced 
standing  in  biology. 

Botany 

Professors  William  D.  Gray,  Ph.D.  Margaret  Kaeiser,  Ph.D. 

Robert      H.      Mohlenbrock,      Ph.D.  Oval  Myers,  Ph.D. 

(Chairman)  Aristotel  J.  Pappelis,  Ph.D. 

Ladislao  V.  Olah,  Ph.D.  Walter  E.  Schmid,  Ph.D. 
Jacob  Verduin,  Ph.D.                                Assistant  Professors  William  M.  Mar- 
John  W.  Voigt,  Ph.D.  berry,  M.S. 

Walter  B.  Welch,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus)  Lawrence  Matten,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  William  C.  Ashby,  Donald  R.  Tindall,  Ph.D. 

Ph.D.  Donald  Ugent,  Ph.D. 

Botany  is  a  broad  science  that  includes  many  specialties.  For  example,  a 
person  who  has  a  quantitative  turn  of  mind  and  enjoys  mathematics  or 
chemistry  might  find  genetics  or  biochemistry  exciting,  whereas  a  person 
who  has  always  enjoyed  outdoor  activity  might  be  attracted  to  systematic 
botany  or  ecology.  Plant  morphology  might  appeal  to  a  person  who  en- 
joys observation  and  interpretation,  but  plant  physiology  might  have  more 
appeal  for  a  person  who  prefers  experimentation.  The  exact  courses  that 
should  be  selected  by  a  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  a  career  in 
botany  or  for  graduate  study  will  vary  somewhat  depending  on  the  area  of 
plant  science  in  which  he  intends  to  specialize.  As  a  general  rule,  a  stu- 
dent who  intends  to  apply  for  admission  to  a  graduate  school  to  study 
for  an  advanced  degree  in  botany  should  include  the  following  in  his 
undergraduate  program:  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  mathematics 
through  calculus,  a  modern  European  language,  and  as  many  botany  and 
biology  courses  as  time  and  scheduling  will  permit.  Core  courses  required 
for  concentration  in  botany  are  Biology  305,  306,  307,  and  308.  These 
courses  may  substitute  for  16  hours  of  required  courses  in  botany.  Stu- 
dents planning  to  concentrate  in  botany  should  consult  with  the  chairman 
of  the  department. 

An  honors  program  is  available  to  those  juniors  and  seniors  in  Botany 
who  have  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  4.00  or  better  and  an  average 
in  Botany  courses  of  4.25  or  better.  The  honors  student  should  enroll  in 
Botany  392  during  some  quarters  of  both  his  junior  and  senior  year  for  a 
total  of  no  fewer  than  nine  hours  and  no  more  than  21  hours. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)   84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics     9-10 
GSD-FL  and  FL  201-9 

or 
Mathematics  150-10 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Botany 59 

GSA  201-8  (4  hours  credited  toward  major)    (8) 

GSA  303    3 

Biology  305,  306,  307,  308 16 

Botany  300-4,  301-4,  320-5,  335-2,  337-2,  338-2 19 

Botany  electives  to  complete  48  hours 6 

Chemistry   121-10,   305-5    15 


Curricula  and  Courses  Botany  /  79 

Electives 39-40 

Total    "     192 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  botany  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours, 
including  GSA  201-8  or  210-8  (which  contributes  only  4  hours)  and  ex- 
cluding Botany  390  and  391. 

Course  Descriptions 

300-4  Morphology  of  Non-Vascular  Plants.  Introduction  to  the  structure, 
development,  and  relationships  of  the  algae,  fungi,  and  bryophytes.  Prerequi- 
site: GSA  201b. 

301-4  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants.  Introduction  to  the  structure,  develop- 
ment, and  relationships  of  the  fern-allies,  ferns,  gymnosperms,  and  angio- 
sperms.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b.  Recommended:  Botany  300. 
GSA  303-3  Ferns,  Trees,  and  Wild  Flowers:  The  Pleasure  of  Recognition. 
308-5  Taxonomy  of  Cultivated  Plants.  A  study  of  the  classification  of  woody 
and  herbaceous  cultivated  plants,  both  exotic  and  native.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

320-5  Elements  of  Plant  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  functions  of  plants  and 
their  relation  to  the  various  organs.  Three  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b;  chemistry  350  or  a  secondary  concentration  in 
chemistry. 

321-3  to  5  Elementary  Botanical  Microtechnique.  Methods  of  preservation 
and  preparation  of  plant  materials  for  examination  by  the  light  microscope. 
One  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 
335-2  Genetic  Methods.  Study  of  selected  organisms  and  techniques  illustrating 
genetic  principles.  Two  2-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Biology  305 
or  equivalent. 

337-2  Ecology  Laboratory.  One  4-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Concurrent  or 
subsequent  enrollment  in  Biology  307. 

338-2  Organismic  Laboratory.  Four  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Concurrent  or 
subsequent  enrollment  in  Biology  308. 
GSA  340-3  Ecology. 

390-2  to  4  Readings  in  Botany.  A  course  of  individually  assigned  readings  in 
classical  botanical  literature;  both  oral  and  written  reports  required;  open  only 
to  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisites:  concentration  in  botany,  consent  of 
instructor. 

391-2  to  5    Special   Problems   in   Botany.    Individual   laboratory   or  field   work 
under  supervised  direction.   Both  written  and  oral  discussions  required.  Pre- 
requisite: concentration  in  botany,  consent  of  department  or  division. 
392-3  to  21  Botany.  Individual  research  problems  available  to  qualified  juniors 
and  seniors.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

400-5  Plant  Anatomy.  An  introduction  to  cell  division,  development,  and 
maturation  of  the  structures  of  the  vascular  plants.  Laboratory.  Cost  $5.  Pre- 
requisites: 300,  301. 

404-5  The  Algae.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  algae. 
Laboratory  and  some  field  work.  Prerequisite:  300. 

405-5  Mycology.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  fungi.  Prob- 
lems of  economic  and  scientific  interest  stressed.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  300. 
406-5  Industrial  Mycology.  A  consideration  of  the  myriad  ways  in  which 
fungi  impinge  on  man's  affairs,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their  various  indus- 
trial application — real  and  potential.  Three-lectures  and  4  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  405  or  consent  of  instructor. 

411-4  The  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes.  Structure,  development,  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  liverworts  and  mosses,  and  the  ferns  and  fern  allies.  Labor- 
atory. Prerequisite:  301. 

412-4  The  Spermatophytes.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the 
gymnosperm  and  angiosperm.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  301,  313,  or  GSA  303. 
414-5  Paleobotany.  (Same  as  Geology  414).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
fossil  plants  emphasizing  the  major  features  of  plant  evolution  and  the  appli- 
cations of  paleobotany  to  problems  in  the  botanical  and  geological  sciences. 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  trips.  Student  cost  about  $5.  Prerequisite:  310 
or  400  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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420-4  Physiology  of  Fungi.  A  treatment  of  the  physiological  activities  of  fungi 
with  particular  stress  upon  (1)  those  aspects  peculiar  to  the  group  by  virtue 
of  their  being  non  chlorophyllous  plants,  and  (2)  exploration  of  the  possible 
explanations  of  the  parasitic  vs.  the  saprophytic  habit.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

425-15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  Plant  Physiology,  (a)  Physics  of  the  plant,  water 
relations,  membrane  phenomena,  photobiology.  (b)  Chemistry  of  the  plant; 
anabolic  and  catabolic  processes,  photosyntheses,  respiration,  chemosynthesis. 
(c)  Covers  the  absorption,  translocation,  function  and  interaction  of  inorganic 
nutrient  elements  in  green  plants  with  application  to  forest,  agronomic,  and 
horticultural  species.  Prerequisites:  320,  Chemistry  350,  or  a  secondary  con- 
centration in  chemistry. 

428-3  Plant  Nutrition.  The  physiological  importance  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
phosphorus-containing  compounds  is  stressed.  Prerequisites:  organic  chem- 
istry, secondary  concentration  in  botany  or  agriculture. 

440-14  (4,5,5)  Advanced  Ecology,  (a)  Management  and  ecology  of  grasses  and 
grasslands,  (b)  Physiology  and  autecology  of  forest  species,  (c)  Sampling 
methods  and  community  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Biology  307,  or  consent  of 
department. 

449-3  Elements  of  Taxonomy.  Principles  of  taxonomy  including  historical 
sketch,  phyletic  concepts,  biosystematics,  classical  and  experimental  methods. 
Lecture.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  313  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

450-3  Plant  Geography.  World  distribution  of  plants  related  to  environmental, 
floristic,  and  historical  factors.  Prerequisites:  consent  of  instructor. 
456-5  Plant  Pathology.  (Same  as  Plant  Industries  455.)  A  study  of  plant 
diseases  caused  by  fungi,  bacteria,  and  viruses.  Special  attention  given  diseases 
of  southern  Illinois  plants.  Laboratory  and  field  trips.  Lab  charge.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

457-4  Forest  Pathology.  Nature  and  control  of  forest  and  shade  tree  diseases. 
A  study  of  tree  diseases  in  forests,  parks,  streets,  and  nurseries.  Fungi  impor- 
tant in  decay  and  stain  of  timber  and  its  products  are  included.  Lab  charge. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  or  456. 

470-4  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Biology.  Methods,  objectives,  types 
of  courses  taught  in  secondary  school  biology.  Laboratory  and  field  trips.  Pre- 
requisite: concentration  in  botany  or  zoology. 

480-4  Classic  Principles  of  Botany.  Theories,  principles,  and  developments  in 
the  various  divisions  of  the  plant  sciences.  Prerequisites:  GSA  201c,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

500-5  Biosystematic  Plant  Anatomy. 
503-20  (5,5,5,5)  Advanced  Angiosperm  Taxonomy. 
510-4  Bio-Ecology. 
522-5  Advanced  Microtechnique. 
524-3  Advanced  Plant  Genetics. 
525-5  Cytology. 
526-5  Cytogenetics. 

533-3  to  4  Growth  and  Development  in  Plants. 
535-3  Energetics  of  Aquatic  Ecosystem. 
542-3  Biosystematics. 
543-5  Experimental  Ecology. 

551-4  The  Natural  Vegetation  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  Upland. 
552-4  Mississippi  Flora,  Aquatic. 
555-12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Plant  Pathology. 
570-2  to  5  Readings. 
580-1  to  4  Seminar. 
581-4  Advanced  Systematics. 
590-2  to  4  Introduction  to  Research. 
591-3  to  9  Research. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  36  Dissertation. 

Business  Teacher  Education 

(See  also  Secretarial  and  Business  Education.) 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Business  Teacher  Education  .  .   69-75 


Curricula  and  Courses  Business  Teacher  Education  /  81 

GSB  201c,  GSD  110,  and  107a  or  llla,b (11)  +  4 

Accounting  250  or  251a 4 

Economics  214,  215 8 

Finance  305  or  Management  170  or  340 4 

Marketing  301  4 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education  201b 3 

Preparation  to  teach  in  a  minimum  of  four  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas:    42^48 

Bookkeeping,    Accounting,   and   Record   Keeping. 
Two  of  the  following:  in  addition  to  the  account- 
ing course  taken  as  part  of  the  core — Account- 
ing 250,  251a,  251b,  261,  309,  or  351a 
Business   Law — Three  of  the   following:    Finance 

371,  372,  373,  473 
Data   Processing — 101a,   103a  or  Secretarial  341; 

Accounting  315  or  Secretarial  417 
Distributive  Education — Three  of  the  following  in 
addition  to  the  marketing  course  taken  as  a  part 
of  the  core:  Marketing  329,  363,  390,  401 
Electronic    Data    Processing — 341,    417    or    Data 
Processing  101a  and  104;  Accounting  315;  Data 
Processing  103a 
General  Business  or  Consumer  Education — Three 
of    the    following    courses    in    addition    to    the 
courses  taken  to  fulfill  requirements  of  any  other 
part   of   the   program:    Family   Economics   and 
Management   340,   341;    Management   170,   340 
Office   Practice   and   Machines — Required  courses 
for  Typewriting;   Management  271;   Secretarial 
326,  341 
Shorthand  and  Transcription — 221c,  324 
Typewriting— 201c,  241,  304 

Professional  Education 37-43 

Guidance  305 4 

Secondary  Education 4 

Secondary  Education  352-12  or  16 12  or  16 

Two  of  the  following:  8 

Guidance  422a 

Educational  Administration  355 

Instructional  Materials  417 

Three  of  the  following :   9  or  10 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education  403,  404,  405, 
406,  408,  409,  Secondary  Education  315 
To  become  a  vocational  teacher  or  coordinator  in  a 
reimbursable  vocational  program  in  distributive  ed- 
ucation or  office  occupations,  the  following  courses 
are  required: 

Secretarial    and     Business    Education    414a,b-6, 
415-6 
Electives    15-20 

Total 205-226 

1  Students  who  demonstrate  by  examination  an  initial  competence  in  typewriting  may  be  excused 
from  as  many  as  9  hours  of  typewriting  (201-9).  Those  students  starting  with  a  proficiency  in 
shorthand  may  be  excused  from  as  many  as  l(j  hours  of  shorthand  (221-12,  and  324a).  Those  who 
have  had  high  school  instruction  in  bookkeeping  will  start  with  Accounting  251a. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

Students  who  choose  a  concentration  in  accounting,  economics,  finance, 
management,  marketing,  or  secretarial  studies  may  become  certified  to 
teach  in  the  public  secondary  schools  by  taking  selected  courses  in  the 
School  of  Business  and  professional  education  courses  in  the  College  of 
Education.  Those  students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves 
for  executive  positions  as  well  as  for  business  teaching  positions  should 
consult  a  School  of  Business  adviser. 

Secondary  Concentrations 

Secondary  concentrations  are  offered  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  secre- 
tarial studies,  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours  in  business;  (2) 
business-teacher  education,  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  30  hours  in 
business. 

Secondary  concentrations  are  planned  for  each  student  individually  by 
the  student  and  his  adviser.  This  procedure  is  necessary  because  students' 
backgrounds  and  needs  vary  greatly. 

Chemistry 

Professors    Talbert    W.    Abbott,    Ph.D.  Associate  Professors  Paul  M.   Ander- 

(Emeritus)  son,  Ph.D. 

Richard   T.    Arnold,    Ph.D.    (Chair-  Albert  L.  Caskey,  Ph.D. 

man)  Herbert  I.  Hadler,  Ph.D. 

James  N.  BeMiller,  Ph.D.  J.  Herbert  Hall,  Ph.D. 

Roger  E.  Beyler,  Ph.D.  Wilbur  N.   Moulton,  Ph.D. 

George  E.  Brown,  Ph.D.  Charles   Schmulbach,    Ph.D. 

Elbert  H.  Hadley,  Ph.D.  Donald  W.  Slocum,  Ph.D. 

Robert  W.  MacVicar,  Ph.D.  Gerard  V.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Cal  Y.  Meyers,  Ph.D.  Russell  F.  Trimble,  Ph.D. 

Boris  Musulin,  Ph.D.  Assistant    Professors    James    A.    Cob, 

James  W.   Neckers,   Ph.D.    (Emeri-  Ph.D. 

tus)  Stephen  Darling,  Ph.D. 

Robert  A.  Scott,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus)  H.  Frank  Gibband,  Ph.D. 

Kenneth   A.   Van   Lente,   Ph.D.  Conrad  C.  Hinckley,  Ph.D. 

John  H.  Wotiz,  Ph.D.  David  Koster,  Ph.D. 

James  Tyrrell,  Ph.D. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  three  degree  programs  with  a  con- 
centration in  chemistry.  The  first  is  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with 
certification  by  the  American  Chemical  Society.  The  degree  is  recom- 
mended for  those  who  wish  to  become  professional  chemists.  A  minimum 
of  58  credit  hours  in  chemistry  is  required  for  this  degree.  The  second  is 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  This  degree  involves  less  work  in  chem- 
istry, with  a  minimum  of  42  hours  being  required.  This  program  is  recom- 
mended to  students  who  wish  to  complete  a  concentration  in  chemistry, 
but  who  plan  on  eventually  going  into  other  professional  areas  such  as 
medicine,  dentistry,  etc. 

The  third  program  of  study  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
education.  This  degree  program  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  become  secondary  school 
chemistry  teachers. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  have  a  3.00  grade  point  average 
in  chemistry  courses  at  the  start  of  the  second  year  of  the  concentration 
and  a  3.25  grade  point  average  in  chemistry  courses,  and/or  consent  of 
the  chairman,  before  starting  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

A   knowledge   of   German   is   recommended   for   all   concentrations  in 
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chemistry,  and  required  for  those  students  working  for  ACS  certification. 
Scientific  German  may  be  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  German  201c. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  A.C.S.,  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)    76 

(Advanced  Standing  Assumed  in  GSA  lOlab) 
Supplementary  College  Two-Year  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Mathematics  111-10,  150-10 20 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Chemistry 79-82 

Chemistry  121ab-10,  235,  341-15,  411,  432a,  461-12  plus 
three  of  the  following:  412,  432b,  433,  446,  451,  455, 
451-11,  496,  464,  two  of  which  must  be  picked  from  the 

first  six  on  the  list 58 

Mathematics  252-9   9 

Physics  (one  year)    12-15 

GSD  126-9 (9) 

Electives  (additional  mathematics  is  recommended)    22 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSA-3.)    76 

(Advanced  Standing  Assumed  in  GSA  lOlab) 
Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Mathematics  111-10,  150-10 20 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Chemistry 54-57 

Chemistry  121ab-10,  235,  341-15  or  305-9,  461-12  or 
460-5,  432a  plus  courses  selected  from  350,  375,  411, 
412,  432,  433,  446,  447,  451,  455,  464,  471,  472,  490, 

496,  to  total  42  hours 42 

Physics  (one  year)    12-15 

GSD  126-9  (recommended)  or  123-9  or  136-9 (9) 

Electives    39-42 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  colege  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)    76 

(Advanced  Standing  Assumed  in  GSA  101a,b) 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Chemistry 48 

Chemistry   121ab,   235,   341-15   or  305-9,   461-12   or  460,   plus 
courses  selected  from  350,  375,  411,  412,  432-8,  433,  446,  447, 

451,  455,  464,  471,  490,  496 48 

For  other  course  requirements  see  Secondary  Education. 

secondary  concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  Chemistry  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24 
hours  of  chemistry  courses. 

Course  Descriptions 

110-4  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  brief  introduction  to  the  structure 
of  the  atom  and  chemical  bonding;  acids,  bases,  salts,  and  pH;  and  a  study 
of  the  properties  and  reactions  of  some  of  the  more  common  elements.  Three 
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lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Not  applicable  to  a  concentration  or 
to  a  secondary  concentration  in  chemistry.  No  prerequisite. 

115-5  Introductory  General  Chemistry.  Equivalent  to  a  year  of  high  school 
chemistry.  For  students  who  have  had  less  than  a  year  of  high  school 
chemistry  and  who  require  a  year  or  more  of  college  chemistry.  May  be 
audited  by  students  who  have  had  a  year  or  more  of  high  school  chemistry. 
Three  lectures,  four  laboratory  hours,  and  one  recitation  per  week. 
121-10  (5,5)  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  For  students  re- 
quiring at  least  10  hours  of  chemistry,  including  those  concentrating  in 
chemistry  or  other  scientific,  pre-professional,  or  technological  areas,  (a) 
Basic  principles  of  chemistry  and  chemistry  of  non-metals;  emphasis  on 
chemical  calculations,  (b)  Chemistry  of  metals,  alloys,  amphoterism,  co- 
ordination compounds,  and  ionic  equilibria;  laboratory  work  includes  qualita- 
tive analysis  of  certain  cations,  anions,  and  alloys.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  115  or  1  year  of  high  school  chemistry. 
235-5  General  Quantitative  Analysis.  Introduction  to  theories  and  methods  of 
volumetric  and  gravimetric  techniques.  Three  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  121b. 

240-4  Organic  Chemistry.  A  survey  course  not  open  to  those  concentrating  in 
chemistry.  An  introduction  to  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  empha- 
sis on  those  of  biological  importance.  Three  lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  110  or  121a. 

305-10  (5,5)  Organic  Chemistry,  Preprofessional.  For  secondary  concentration 
in  chemistry  and  preprofessional  students.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
lecture  per  week,  (a)  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week,  (b)  Six  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  121b. 
341-15  (5,5,5)  Organic  Chemistry.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  lecture 
per  week,  (a)  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week,  (b),  (c)  Two  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  121b  or  305b. 
350-4  Biological  Chemistry.  A  brief  introduction  to  metabolism,  nutrition, 
and  the  chemistry  of  the  important  biological  processes  in  plants  and  animals. 
Three  lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  240  or  305b  or 
341c. 

375-0  to  2  Undergraduate  Seminar.  For  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  chemistry. 

411-4  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Modern  inorganic  chemistry  involv- 
ing atomic  structure,  chemical  bonds,  complexes,  and  chelate  structures;  with 
emphasis  on  physical  chemical  principles.  Four  lecture  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: 46lb. 

412-3  Inorganic  Preparations.  A  study  of  several  important  inorganic  syn- 
theses. One  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235,  305b 
or  341c. 

432-8  (4,4)  Instrumental  Analytical  Measurements.  Theory  and  practice  of 
instrumental  analytical  measurements,  including  spectrophotometric,  electro- 
analytical,  and  chromatographic  methods.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  May  be  taken  in  either  sequence.  Prerequisite:  461b. 
433-3  Intermediate  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the  analysis  of  complex 
materials,  with  emphasis  on  separations,  functional  group  analysis,  and  instru- 
mental applications.  Two  lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequi- 
sites: 432a  or  b  and  461c. 

438-3  Review  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  discussion,  in  depth  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemical  equilibrium,  analytical  separations,  and  common  chemical 
and  physical  measurements.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

446-4  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  A  systematic  study  of  the  separation  and 
identification  of  organic  compounds.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  235  and  341c  or  consent  of  instructor. 

447-3  Quantitative  Organic  Chemistry.  The  determination  of  functional 
groups  and  elements  commonly  found  in  organic  compounds  by  selected 
methods  of  analysis;  illustration  of  general  methods  of  procedure  in  the  field 
of  quantitative  organic  chemistry.  One  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  305b  or  341c. 

451-9  to  11  (3,3,3  or  4)  Biochemistry,  (a)  Chemistry  and  function  of  amino 
acids,  proteins,  and  enzymes,  (b)  Carbohydrate  chemistry,  function  and 
metabolism;  biochemical  energetics;  citric  acid  cycle;  oxydative  phosphoryla- 
tion, (c)  Photosynthesis;  limpid  chemistry,  function  and  metabolism;  nitrogen 
metabolism;  nucleic  acid  and  protein  biosynthesis;  metabolic  regulation.  Pre- 
requisite: 235,  305b,  341c. 
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455-8  (4,4)  Biochemistry  Laboratory.  Modern  biochemical  laboratory  tech- 
niques (a)  for  isolation,  purification,  and  characterization  of  constituents  of 
living  cells  and  (b)  for  investigations  of  pathways,  kinetics,  energetics,  and 
regulatory  mechanisms  related  to  metabolism  and  enzymic  activity.  1  lecture 
and  8  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  451. 

460-5  Principles  of  Physical  Chemistry.  A  one-term  course  in  physical  chemis- 
try designed  especially  for  non-chemistry  majors  including  prospective  teachers 
of  high  school  chemistry.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory 
per  week,  one  hour  of  which  will  be  used  for  special  instruction.  Prerequisite: 
235,  305b,  or  341c,  and  one  year  of  physics  or  consent  of  department. 
461-12  (4,4,4)  Physical  Chemistry.  A  fundamental  course  in  physical  chem- 
istry composed  of  a  sequence  of  a,  b,  and  c.  Three  lecture  and  3  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235,  12  hours  of  physics,  and  one  year  of  cal- 
culus. Must  be  taken  in  a,  b,  c  sequence,  and  each  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
next  course  in  the  sequence. 

464—3  Introduction  to  Quantum  Chemistry.  Quantum  chemistry  as  applied  to 
atoms  and  molecules.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  461c  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

471-3  Industrial  Chemistry.  A  survey  of  modern  industrial  chemistry  and  an 
introduction  to  chemical  research  processes.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  305b  or  341c. 

472-12  (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Crystallography.  (Same  as  Applied  Science  401-12.) 
(a)  Introductory  crystallography,  (b)  X-ray  diffraction  techniques,  (c)  Crys- 
tal structure  analysis.  Prerequisite:  461b.  , 

490-2  Chemical  Literature.  A  description  of  the  various  sources  of  chemical 
information  and  the  techniques  for  carrying  out  literature  searches.  Two  lec- 
ture hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235,  305b  or  341c,  reading  knowledge  of 
German  or  consent  of  instructor. 

496-1  to  12  Chemical  Problems.  Investigation  of  individual  problems  under 
the  direction  of  a  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment chairman. 

504-3  Mechanisms  and  Syntheses  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
511-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

519-2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
531-3  Theory  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 
532-3  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis. 

539-2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
541-3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 
542-3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 
543-3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

547-3  to  6  Advanced  Laboratory  Preparations  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
549-2  to  30  (2  to  6  hours  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
551-3  Nucleic  Acids  and  Protein  Biosynthesis. 
552-3  Carbohydrate  Chemistry. 
553-3  Plant  Biochemistry. 
554-3  Biochemical  Mechanisms. 
555-3  Enzymes. 

559-2  to  30  (2  to  6  hours  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Biochemistry. 
561-3  Chemical  Thermodynamics. 
562-3  Quantum  Chemistry. 
563-3  Chemical  Dynamics. 
564-3  Statistical  Thermodynamics. 

569-2  to  30  (2  to  6  hours  per  quarter)  Topics  in  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. 
594-2  to  15  (2  to  6  hours  per  quarter)  Special  Readings  in  Chemistry. 
595-0  to  9  Advanced  Seminar  in  Chemistry. 
596-3  to  20  Advanced  Chemical  Problems. 
597-3  to  40  Research  and  Thesis. 
598-3  to  48  Research-Doctoral. 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation-Doctoral. 

Child  and  Family 

Professor       Michael       Zunich,       Ph.D.    Instructors     Roberta     Lee     Harrison, 

(Chairman)  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  Mona  Palta  Johns-  Kay  Kraft,  M.S. 

ton,  Ph.D.  Melva  F.  Ponton,  M.S. 

Shirley  Rogers,  M.S. 
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Course  Descriptions 

227-3  Family  Living.  A  study  of  relationships  and  adjustments  in  family 
living,  designed  largely  to  help  the  individual. 

237-3  Child  Development.  Principles  of  development  and  guidance  of  chil- 
dren as  applied  to  home  situations.  Directed  observation  involving  children 
of  varying  ages. 

337-3  Advanced  Child  Development.  Developmental  approach  to  the  study  of 
child  behavior  in  the  family.  Prerequisite:  237. 

345-5    (2,3)    Child    Development    Practicum.    Observation    and    participation 
in  the  guidance  of  pre-school  children,  (a)  Preparation  and  use  of  materials; 
equipment  and  activities.  One  hour  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory;   (b)  Planning 
and    executing    a    variety    of    experiences    for    preschool    children.    One   hour 
seminar,  3  hours  laboratory.  Part  b  may  be  elected  independently  of  a. 
366-3    Family    Development.    Study    of    changing    patterns    in    family    living 
throughout  the  family  life  cycle.  Prerequisites:  227  or  GSB  341. 
408-2  to  8  Workshop.  For  workers  in  fields  related  to  child  and  family. 
445-4  Administration  of  Pre-School  Programs.  Objectives  in  pre-school  pro- 
grams.   Programming    including    housing,    equipment,    health   protection,    and 
supervision.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  345b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
456-4     Infant     Development.     Current     theories     and    knowledge    concerning 
growth  and  development  of  infants  with  related  laboratory  and  field  experi- 
ences. Prerequisite:  237  or  Psychology  301  or  equivalent. 

466-2  Practicum  in  Parent-Child  Study.  Designed  to  increase  student's  ability 
to  work  with  parents  and  parent  groups  through  an  awareness  of  factors  in 
the  parent-child  relationship  and  knowledge  of  current  research  and  methods 
in  parent  education.  Integration  with  infant  and  child  development  labor- 
atories and  related  field  experience.  Prerequisites:  227,  237  or  equivalent. 
471-2  to  6  Field  Experience.  Supervised  learning  experiences.  Child  develop- 
ment experience  in  a  community  nursery  school.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
chairman. 

481-2  to  6  Readings.  Child  development  and  family  living  readings  under 
staff  supervision.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

Cinema  and  Photography 

(See  also  Photography.) 

Associate   Professors   C.   William   Hor-    Assistant  Professors  George  C.  Brown, 
rell,  Ed.D.  Ed.D. 

Robert  Davis,  Ph.D.  (Chairman)  Howard   F.   Eilers,   M.F.A. 

Frank  R.  Paine,  B.S. 

310-4  History  of  Still  Photography.  History,  esthetics,  and  appreciation  of  still 
photography.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  GSC  348. 

311-4  Contemporary  Photography.  Uses,  styles,  and  influences  of  contemporary 
still  photography. 

313-4  Visual  Design  in  Photography.  Study  and  use  of  elements  of  design  as 
used  in  the  photographic  image.  Prerequisite:  320. 

320-4  Fundamentals  of  Still  Photography.  Introduction  to  photographic  com- 
munication. Basic  camera  controls,  black  and  white  film,  and  print  processing. 
321-4  Intermediate  Photography.  Continuation  of  320  with  emphasis  on  refine- 
ment of  photographic  techniques  and  processes.  Prerequisite:  320. 
322-4  Fundamentals  of  Color  Photography.  Theory,  techniques,  and  aesthetics 
of  color  photography.  Production  of  color  prints  and  transparencies.  Pre- 
requisite: 321. 

350-4  Introduction  to  Cinema.  Analysis  of  film  as  an  independent  form  of  art 
and  communication.  Survey  of  production  methods,  film  types,  and  utilization 
of  the  medium  in  contemporary  society.  Screening  fee. 

351-4  Introduction  to  Film  Theory.  Historical  survey  of  the  theories  of  film. 
Analysis  of  theoretical  and  aesthetic  concepts  associated  with  the  motion 
picture.  Screening  fee. 

355-4  Beginning  Film  Production.  Basic  techniques  for  silent  film  making. 
Production  of  short  motion  pictures  by  student  crews. 

356-4  Intermediate  Film  Production.  Sound  film  techniques.  Production  of 
short  synchronous  sound  films  from  student  scripts.  Prerequisite:  335. 
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357-4  Advanced  Film  Production.  Production  of  sound  and  color  films  by  stu- 
dents working  individually  and  in  crews.  Prerequisite:  356. 

361-4  Film  Planning  and  Scripting.  Analysis  of  both  scripted  and  non-scripted 
films.  Script  as  a  basis  for  production.  Practice  in  preparing  film  plans,  treat- 
ments, and  scripts. 

362—4  Sound  for  Motion  Pictures.  Analysis  and  practice  of  sound  recording 
and  editing  techniques.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

403-4  Portrait  Photography.  Formal  and  informal  approaches  to  portraiture. 
Studio  lighting  and  natural  light  techniques.  Prerequisite:  322. 
404-4  Advanced  Portrait  Photography.  Advanced  problems  in  portraiture.  Pre- 
requisite: 403. 

405-4  Commercial  Photography.  Study  and  use  of  studio  lighting  techniques 
for  commercial  photography.  Prerequisite:  322. 

406-4  Advanced  Commercial  Photography.  Assignments  in  areas  of  commer- 
cial photography  in  black  and  white  and  color.  Prerequisite:  405. 
407-4  Publications  Photography.  Photographic  news  reporting  with  emphasis 
on  single  pictures  and  short  picture  stories.  Prerequisite:  322. 
408-4  Advanced  Publications  Photography.  Production  of  picture  essays  in- 
cluding research,  lay-out,  captions,  and  text.  Black-and-white  and  color.  Pre- 
requisite: 407. 

409-4  Picture  Editing.  Picture  usage  and  layout  and  methods  of  photographic 
reproduction  for  the  mass  media. 

415-4  Technical  and  Scientific  Photography.  Introduction  to  photographic 
methods  used  in  science  and  research.  Prerequisite:  322. 

418-4  Documentary  Photography.  Methods,  approaches,  and  work  in  docu- 
mentary photography.  Prerequisite:  322. 

420—4  Experimental  Photography.  Experimental  approaches  to  the  creation 
of  photographic  images.  Prerequisite:  322. 

421-4  to  8  Personal  Photographic  Expression.  Development  of  personal  vision 
in  photography.  Usually  taken  4,4.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
422-4  Advanced  Color  Photography.  Study  and  production  of  color  photo- 
graphs. Emphasis  on  experimental  techniques.  Prerequisite:  322. 
428-3  Managing  the  Industrial  Photographic  Unit.  A  study  of  practices,  pro- 
cedures, administration,  and  management  of  typical  units.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  department. 

450-4  Film  and  Society.  Major  social  issues  associated  with  the  cinema.  Ex- 
amination of  attempts  to  regulate  and  control  the  medium. 

456-1    to    6    Workshop    in    Film    Production.    Crew    work    on    university    film 
productions.  Prerequisite:   consent  of  department  and  film  production. 
457-4  Mixed  Media  Production.  Multi-media  theory.  Creation  and  coordina- 
tion of  presentations  involving  visual  and  aural  media.  Prerequisite:   consent 
of  department. 

458-1  to  12  Projects  in  Cinema  and  Photography.  Individual  or  crew  projects 
in  motion  picture  production  or  still  photography.  Usually  taken  4,4,4.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  department. 

460—4  History  of  the  Silent  Film.  Emphasis  on  the  theatrical  film  to  1929. 
Screening  fee. 

461-4  History  of  the  Sound  Film.  Theatrical  film  from  early  experimentation 
to  the  present.  Screening  fee. 

462-4  History  of  the  Documentary  Film.  Documentary  film  illustrated  by  the 
work  of  representative  film  makers.  Screening  fee. 

463—4  History  of  the  Experimental  Film.  Survey  of  experimentation  in  cinema 
from  the  turn  of  the  century,  through  the  avant-garde  periods,  to  contemporary 
independent  films. 

470—4  Special  Cinematic  Forms.  Innovation  in  technique  and  content  in  ani- 
mated, advertising,  and  experimental  films.  Production  of  short  innovative 
films.  Prerequisite:  357  or  equivalent. 

480-1  to  12  Individual  Study  in  Cinema  and  Photography.  Research  in  history, 
theory,  or  aesthetics.  Usually  taken  4,4,4.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

(See  also  Home  Economics.) 

Professors  Rose  Padgett,  Ph.D.  (Chair-  Lucy  K.  Woody,   M.A.    (Emerita) 

man) 
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Associate     Professors     Thelma     Berry,    Instructors  Elaine  Flint,  M.S. 
Ph.D.  Sue  Ridley,  M.S. 

Ritta  Whitesel,  M.A.   (Emerita) 

Course  Descriptions 

127-4  (2,2)  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction,  (a)  Clothing  selection  and 
care.  Study  of  clothing  in  relation  to  fabric  composition,  fashion  emphases,  art 
principles,  suitability  and  cost,  (b)  Clothing  selection  laboratory.  Use  and 
alteration  of  patterns,  construction  of  garments  using  fabrics  made  of  different 
fibers  (emphases  on  fitting  and  on  construction  techniques). 

233-3  Pattern  Designing  and  Clothing  Construction.  Principles  of  flat  pattern 
design,  pattern  manipulation,  and  fitting.  The  making  of  dress  patterns  from 
master  patterns.  Construction  of  dresses  using  custom  finishes.  Field  trip. 
Prerequisites:  127,  or  consent  of  chairman. 

329-3  Fashion.  A  study  of  economic,  psychological,  social,  and  aesthetic  fac- 
tors in  fashion  which  affect  the  individual  and  family.  Exploration  into  the 
fashion  industry  and  opportunities  in  the  field  of  fashion. 

334-3  Costume  Design.  The  development  of  original  dress  design  and  adapta- 
tion from  period  costume  and  other  sources,  using  various  media.  Prerequisite: 
127a  or  consent  of  chairman.  Offered  alternate  years. 

339-3  Clothing  Economics.  Factors  of  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion which  influence  economics  of  clothing. 

360-4  Tailoring  and  Clothing  Construction.  Fundamental  construction  pro- 
cesses reviewed  and  basic  principles  of  tailoring  applied  in  the  construction  of 
a  suit  or  coat  and  a  dress.  Prerequisite:  233  or  consent  of  chairman. 
364-3  Draping  and  Construction.  Principles  of  design  applied  to  draping  of 
fabric  on  dress  form.  Emphasis  on  interpretation  of  design  in  relation  to  dif- 
ferent fabrics  and  figures.  Construction  of  one  draped  garment.  Prerequisite: 
233  or  consent  of  chairman. 

371-3  to  6  Field  Experience.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences 
in  the  chosen  area.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 

395-2  to  8  Special  Problems.  Specific  problems  in  clothing,  textiles,  applied 
design,  housing,  home  furnishings,  or  interiors.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chair- 
man. 

423-4  Advanced  Family  Housing.  (See  Home  and  Family  423.) 
432-2  to  8  Workshop.  Designed  to  aid  leaders  in  the  field  with  current  prob- 
lems. Discussion,  reports,  lectures,  and  other  methods  of  analyzing  and  work- 
ing on  solutions  to  problems.  Emphasis  for  the  workshop  to  be  stated  in  the 
announcement  of  the  course.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 
433-4  Advanced  Pattern  Designing.  Application  of  flat  pattern  design  princi- 
ples to  the  making  of  patterns  for  garments  of  various  designs  and  fabrics. 
Fitting  and  pattern  alteration  related  to  various  figure  types.  Production  cost 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  233  or  consent  of  chairman. 

434-4  History  of  Clothing.  Development  of  clothing  from  prehistoric  times 
to  the  present.  Social,  economic,  and  aesthetic  background.  Technical  in- 
novations that  made  possible  its  design. 

440-4  Clothing  the  Family.  Needs  and  wants  of  individuals  at  various  devel- 
opmental stages,  in  family  and  societal  settings  with  respect  to  apparel  con- 
sumption; functional  and  fashion-motivated  choice  of  clothing;  family  budgets. 
470-3  Interior  Design  Seminar.  A  study  and  appraisement  of  noted  interiors 
and  architecture  as  interpreted  in  selected  buildings  and  by  selected  designers. 
Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 

473-4  Advanced  Tailoring.  The  student  will  tailor  one  garment  for  herself. 
Timesaving  methods,  high-quality  construction  details,  and  professional  finishes 
stressed.  Prerequisite:  360,  proficiency,  or  consent  of  chairman. 
474—4  Advanced  Textiles.  The  physical  and  chemical  analysis  of  textiles. 
Problems  dealing  with  economic  and  industrial  developments,  standards,  label- 
ing, and  legislation.  Current  literature  of  developments  within  the  field.  Pre- 
requisites: 304  or  consent  of  chairman. 

481-2  to  6  Readings.   Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  chairman. 
500-4  Research  Methods. 
570-4  Clothing  and  Textiles  Seminar. 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems. 
582-4  Foundations  of  Fashion. 

583-3  (1,1 ,1)  College  Teaching  of  Clothing,  Textiles,  and  Interiors. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
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Community  Development 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  community  development  consists  of  24 
hours,  including  Sociology  335,  487a,b,  plus  13  additional  hours  approved 
by  the  Community  Development  Institute.  A  student  intending  to  con- 
centrate in  community  development  should  consult  the  director. 

Design 

University    Professor    R.    Buckminster  Instructor  Carl  E.  Bretscher,  B.S. 

Fuller  Lecturers   H.    F.   William   Perk,    A.B. 
Assistant  Professors  John  F.  H.  Loner-  (Chairman) 

gan,  B.A.  Davis  J.  Pratt 

Charles  M.  Pulley,  B.S.  Harold  Grosowsky 

Herbert  Roan 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  prepare  students  for  careers  of  socially 
useful  problem-solving  relative  to  significant  needs  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety. The  student  learns  ways  to  utilize  mental  and  physical  resources 
to  develop  and  control  man's  living  environment.  This,  therefore,  deals 
with  areas  of  visual  communications  and  environmental  planning.  Tradi- 
tional school  stratifications  are  minimized.  Boundary  lines  are  continually 
crossed  as  the  student  at  the  undergraduate  level  works  with  a  variety  of 
problem  situations  in  cooperation  with  such  disciplines  as  psychology, 
microbiology,  sociology,  education,  and  others. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  school  of  fine  arts 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Design  119 

GSD  107  or  Mathematics  111-10 (8) 

Design  100-15,  215-12,  275-12   39 

Design  200-6,  300-6,  400-6 18 

Design  366-15,  375-15,  390,  465f-15,  465g-15 62 

Total 203 

Students  transferring  from  other  schools,  other  areas  of  concentration, 
or  from  the  General  Studies  program  should  arrange  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Design  to  develop  the  ap- 
propriate curriculum  for  fulfilling  degree  requirements. 

Course  Descriptions 

100-5  to  15    Design    Fundamentals.    Three-quarter    sequence.    Comprehensive 
workshop   and   lecture    course   in   design    fundamentals.    Exploration    of   two- 
and  three-dimensional  design  principles  using  various  media  and  materials. 
200-2  to  6  Materials  and  Basic  Techniques.  Three-quarter  sequence.   Labora- 
tory  exploration   of   two-   and   three-dimensional   materials   utilized   in  design 
process.  No  more  than  2  hours  per  quarter.  Prerequisite:  100. 
215-4  to  12   Basic   Product-Shelter   Design.   Three-quarter  sequence.   Develop- 
ment of  an  analytical  approach  to  the  solution  of  product  and  shelter  problems, 
using  lecture,  text,  and  laboratory  methods.  Prerequisite:  100. 
275—4  to  12  Basic  Visual  Design.  Three-quarter  sequence.  Development  of  an 
analytical  approach  to  the  solution  of  visual  problems,  using  lecture,  text,  and 
laboratory  methods.  Prerequisite:  100. 

300-2  to  6  Materials  and  Basic  Techniques.  Three-quarter  sequence.  A  con- 
tinuation of  200.  Prerequisite:  200. 
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345-4  to  12  Design  Studio.  Special  projects  in  two,  and  three-dimensional 
experimental  structures. 

366-5  to  15  Product-Shelter  Design.  Three-quarter  sequence.  Development  of 
three-dimensional  design  projects  of  community  scope.  Prerequisites:  200, 
215,  275. 

375-5  to  15  Visual  Design.  Development  of  design  projects  exploiting  various 
communications  media.  Prerequisites:  200,  215,  275. 

390-2  Principles  of  Design.  Critical  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  con- 
temporary design. 

400-0  to  2  Materials  and  Basic  Techniques. 
465f-5  to  15 — Research  in  Product- Shelter  Design. 
465g-5  to  15  Research  in  Visual  Design. 
490f-2  to  12  Studio  in  Product-Shelter  Design. 
490g-2  to  12  Studio  in  Visual  Design. 
520-4  to  10  Educational  Tool  Systems. 
530-4  to  12  Studies  in  the  Industrial  Process. 
535-4  to  12  Research  in  Product  Design. 
540-4  to  12  Studies  in  Communications  Design. 
545-4  to  12  Research  in  Communications  Design. 
550-2  to  16  Field  Study  in  Design. 
560-4  to  12  Environmental  Control. 
570-4  to  12  Design  Science  Exploration. 
575-4  World  Ecological  Studies. 
576-4  to  8  Structural  Evolution. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

Earth  Science 

Secondary  Concentration 

This  course  of  study  is  designed  for  the  student  with  an  interest  in  the 
interdependent  dynamic  processes  that  take  place  on  and  near  the  earth's 
surface.  At  present  the  program  is  structured  to  complement  a  concentra- 
tion in  another  discipline.  This  work  may  be  taken  either  through  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  or  through  the  College  of  Education. 

A  secondary  concentration  in  earth  science  consists  of  a  core  program 
of  20  hours  and  9  to  12  hours  of  electives,  as  follows: 
Core  Program 20 

GSA  110-8,  330  or  331-3 

Ag  100,  306a  or  GSA  312  or  GSB  353-3 

Geol  221  or  331-3,  400-3 
Electives    9-12 

GSA  321,  322,  340,  363a 

Ag  Ind  306b 

Geog  302,  310,  403a,  424 

Geol  425a 

PI  Ind  402 


Economics 

Professors  Albert  N.  Y.  Badre,  Ph.D. 

Milton  T.  Edelman,  Ph.D. 

George  H.  Hand,  Ph.D. 

C.   Addison  Hickman,  Ph.D. 

Robert  G.  Layer,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  A.   Martinsek,  Ph.D. 

Lewis   A.   Maverick,  Ed.D.    (Emeri- 
tus) 

Edward  V.  Miles,  Jr.,  M.A.  (Emeri- 
tus) 

G.  Carl  Wiegand,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Bernard  J.  Marks, 
Ph.D. 

Vernon  G.  Morrison,  Ph.D. 


Milton  R.   Russell,   Ph.D.    (Chair- 
man) 
Assistant     Professors     Eric     Brucker, 
Ph.D. 

Byron  M.  Bunger,  Ph.D. 

Robert  J.  Ellis,  Ph.D. 

Richard  G.  Fryman,  Ph.D. 

Kanji  Haitani,  Ph.D. 

Jerome  J.  Hollenhorst,  Ph.D. 

Andrew  J.  Petro,  Ph.D. 

Charles  G.  Stalon,  Ph.D. 

Peter  Skinnger  Stowe,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  Habib  O.  E.  Jam,  M.A. 
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The  aim  of  the  course  of  study  in  economics  is  to  develop  in  the  student 
such  critical  and  analytical  skills  as  underlie  the  ability  to  understand 
economic  problems  and  institutions,  both  in  their  contemporary  and  his- 
torical setting. 

Concentration  in  economics  gives  the  student  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  chief  theoretical  and  institutional  branches  of  the  subject  as  well  as 
the  academic  background  necessary  for  many  positions  in  industry  and 
labor  organizations,  for  work  in  the  economic  branches  of  government 
service,  for  college  or  university  teaching,  and  for  graduate  study  in  eco- 
nomics and  business. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Professional  Business  Core   52 

GSB  201b,  201c,  Mathematics  111-10 (18) 

Accounting  251a,b,  261  12 

Economics  214,  215,  308 12 

Finance  320,  371  or  473 8 

GSD  110   3 

Management  340,  481  8 

Marketing  301    4 

Mathematics  150a   5 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Economics  32-36 

Economics  310,  315,  330,  440,  441 20 

Any  four  remaining  Economics  Courses  (including  GSB 

311)  Except  301,  433,  479,  490 12-16 

Electives    20-24 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  1  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirement  for  Concentration  in  Economics 51-53 

GSD  110,  GSD  FL-9 (12) 

Supplementary  two  year  college  requirement  in  FL/Math  9 

Economics  214,  215,  310,  315,  330,  440,  441 28 

Any  four  remaining  Economics  Courses   (including  GSB 

311)  except  301,  433,  479,  490 14-16 

Secondary  Concentration   26-30 

(To  be  taken  in  anthropology,  foreign  languages,  geography,  gov- 
ernment, history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology 
or  some  other  area  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Economics.) 

Electives    25-31 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration  in  Economics 

The  following  courses  constitute  a  27-hour  secondary  concentration  in 
economics:  GSD  110,  Economics  214,  215,  315,  and  any  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 310,  330,  429,  440,  441. 


1  Economics  majors  should  fulfill  their  Mathematics  GSD  requirement  by  taking  Math  llla.b. 
Any  student  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in  Economics  should  consider  taking  Math  150  as  an 
elective. 
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Course  Descriptions 

214—4  Economics  (Macro).  Analysis  of  the  methodology  of  economics;  the 
determination  of  the  level  of  national  income,  employment,  and  output;  money 
and  banking;  and  economic  fluctuations,  including  government  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  to  control  those  fluctuations. 

215-4  Economics  (Micro).  Analysis  of  the  operation  of  an  economy  in  the 
determination  of  product  prices,  wage  rates,  levels  of  output  by  the  firm,  and 
the  distribution  of  income,  including  the  role  of  government  therein.  Pre- 
requisite: 214. 

301-1  to  6  Economic  Readings.  Readings  in  books  and  periodicals  in  a  denned 
field,  under  direction  of  one  or  more  staff  members.  Periodic  written  and  oral 
reports.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

303—4  Introduction  to  Economics — MBA.  Survey  of  economic  principles  in- 
cluding national  income,  money  and  banking,  fiscal  policy,  economic  growth, 
prices,  theory  of  the  firm,  labor,  rent,  interest,  and  profits.  MBA  students  only. 
304-4  Introduction  to  Statistics — MBA.  A  survey  of  statistics.  Specifically, 
hypotheses  testing  and  confidence  interval  determination.  Three  hours  lecture; 
2  hours  laboratory.  Restricted  to  MBA  students. 

308-4    Economics    and    Business    Statistics    I.    Three   hours    lecture;    2   hours 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  GSD  110. 
310-4  Labor  Problems.  Prerequisites:  215. 

GSB  311-3  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
101c  or  211c. 

GSB  312-3  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211a. 
GSB  313-3  Economics  of  War  and  Peace. 

315—4  Money  and  Banking  I.  Prerequisite:  215  or  consent  of  instructor. 
330-4   Public  Finance.  Government  spending,  taxing,  budgeting,  and  debt  in 
relation   to    resource   allocation,    income   distribution,   and   economic   stability. 
Prerequisite:  211a,  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

408-4  Economic  and  Business  Statistics  II.  Techniques  for  making  decisions 
when  the  economic  conditions  are  not  known  with  certainty.  Three  hours 
lecture;  2  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  307  or  GSD  110,  or  GSD  108c,  or 
GSD  114c,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

411-4  Collective  Bargaining  and  Dispute  Settlement.  Nature,  issues,  pro- 
cedures, economic  effects.  Prerequisite:  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 
416-4  Money  and  Banking  II.  Emphasis  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  other  banking  systems.  Prerequisite:  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 
418-4  Economic  History  of  Europe.  A  survey  of  the  economic  growth  of 
Europe  with  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  European  agriculture,  indus- 
try, finance,  and  international  trade  since  1750.  Prerequisites:  215,  or  GSB 
211a,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

419-4  Latin  American  Economic  Development.  A  survey  of  the  resource  base 
of  Latin  American  economic  development  with  special  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  transition  from  an  export-import  to  an  integrated  industrial  economy; 
monetary  policies;  problems  of  economic  planning.  Prerequisites:  215,  or  GSB 
211a,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420-4  Recent  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Review  and  analysis 
of  the  chief  characteristics,  trends,  and  continuing  problems  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  20th  century.  Prerequisites:  215. 

422-4  Introduction  to  Economic  Development.  An  analysis  of  the  precondi- 
tions, processes,  and  problems  involved  in  economic  development.  Both  the 
theory  and  policy  relevant  to  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
developing  or  emerging  economics,  are  stressed.  Prerequisites:  215. 
429-4  International  Economics.  Intensive  treatment  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
national economics  with  special  emphasis  on  the  classical  and  modern  theories 
of  international  trade.  Income  effects.  Balance  of  payments  adjustments. 
Prerequisites:  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430-4  Regional  Economy.  Natural  economic  regions,  governmental  action  (as 
in  the  T.V.A.),  local  applications.  Prerequisite:  215. 

431-3  Public  Finance  II.  State  and  local.  Prerequisite:  330  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

433-4  Inflation,  Growth,  and  Stability.  National  income  theory  with  emphasis 
on  (a)  the  influence  of  government  budgetary  programs  on  the  level  of 
national  income,  employment,  growth,  and  the  price  level,  and  (b)  the  insti- 
tutional difficulties  of  formulating  and  executing  a  Federal  budget  program. 
Prerequisite:  215  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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436-3  Government  and  Labor.  (Same  as  Government  436.)  A  study  of  labor 
relations  and  legislation  considering  both  constitutional  and  economic  aspects. 
Prerequisite:  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440—4  Intermediate  Micro  Theory.  A  more  intensive  treatment  of  price  theory. 
Prerequisites:  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

441-4  Intermediate  Macro  Theory.  Basic  analytical  concepts  of  the  modern 
theory  of  aggregative  income  determination.  Prerequisites:  214  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

450-6  (3,3)  History  of  Economic  Thought.  The  development  of  economic 
thought;  (a)  ancients  to  1850;  (b)  1850  to  present.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b, 
sequence.  Prerequisites:  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

460-4  Russian  Economy.  Development  of  Russian  trade,  agriculture,  industry, 
government,  finance,  and  standards  of  living  in  successive  periods  in  relation 
to  the  historical,  geographic,  economic,  and  ideological  background.  Pre- 
requisite: 215,  or  GSB  211a,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461-8  (4,4)  Comparative  Economic  Development  in  Asia.  A  comparison  of  the 
economies  of  Japan,  India,  and  China  within  the  framework  of  emerging 
economic  theory  of  developing  economies  (a)  Japan  from  Tokugaua  period 
to  the  present  (b)  contemporary  China  and  India.  Prerequisite:  215,  or  GSB 
211,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

462-4  Economic  Development  of  the  Middle  East.  Economic  structure  of  the 
countries  constituting  the  Middle  East;  economic,  political,  social,  and  cultural 
forces  influencing  economic  development.  Prerequisite:  215. 

465-4  Mathematical  Economics  I.  A  systematic  survey  of  mathematical 
economic  theory.  Conditions  of  static  equilibrium  (including  stability  condi- 
tions), optimizing  behavior  under  constraints,  and  dynamic  economic  models. 
Prerequisite:  440  or  consent  of  instructor. 

467-4  Econometrics  I.  Introduction  to  resource  allocation  under  uncertainty. 
Probabilistic  economic  models,  theory  of  games  and  economic  choices,  and 
stochastic  economic  processes.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
471-4  Land  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Forestry  471  and  Agricultural 
Industries  471.)  The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of 
goods  and  services;  land  market;  group  versus  individual  conflicts;  elementary 
land  resources  planning  techniques.  Prerequisite:  440,  or  441,  or  Agricultural 
Industries  350,  or  Forestry  470. 

472-4  Dynamic  Economics:  Fluctuations  and  Growth.  A  study  of  the  causal 
factors  which  produce  fluctuations  in  economic  activity  and/or  economic 
growth.  An  identification  of  the  factors  which  affect  the  length  of  the  cycle, 
its  amplitude,  and  the  stability  of  equilibrium.  An  examination  of  the  theories 
and  issues  of  economic  growth.  Prerequisite:  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 
481-4  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Capitalism,  socialism,  fascism,  and 
other  forms  of  the  economy.  Prerequisite:  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
490-4  Workshop  in  Economic  Education.  (Same  as  Elementary  or  Secondary 
Education  490.)  Designed  to  assist  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
in  promoting  economic  understanding  in  the  minds  of  their  students  through 
the  translation  of  economic  principles  and  problems  into  classroom  teaching 
materials. 

500-4  to  8  Economics  Seminar. 
501-1  to  5  Economics  Readings. 
502-1  to  6  Readings  in  Resource  Economics. 
512-4  Labor  Economics. 
517-4  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy. 
520-8  (4,4)  Economic  Development  Theory  and  Policy. 
526-4  Managerial  Economics. 
530-4  Foreign  Trade  and  Finance. 
531-4  Seminar  in  International  Economics. 
533-4  Public  Finance  Theory  and  Practice. 
541-4  National  Income  Theory. 
542-4  Price  Theory. 
543—4  Seminar  in  Economic  Policy. 
545—4  Oligopoly  and  Related  Market  Structures. 
552-4  Seminar  in  Economic  Thought. 
555-4  Seminar  in  Economic  History. 
562-4  Seminar  in  Economic  Systems. 
566-4  Mathematical  Economics  II. 
567-4  Econometrics  II. 
575-4  Economic  Regulation. 
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581-4  Economics  of  Welfare. 

582-4  Economic  Behavior. 

583-4  Methodological  Foundations  of  Economics. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Educational  Administration  and  Foundations 

Professors  Jacob  O.  Bach,  Ph.D.  F.   G.   Warren,   M.A.    (Emeritus) 

George  Bracewell,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professors  Fred  J.  Armistead, 

P.  Roy  Brammell,  Ph.D.  Ph.D. 

Roye  R.  Bryant,  Ed.D.  Woodson  W.  Fishbach,  Ph.D. 

John  Childs  (Emeritus)  James  Herrick  Hall,  Ed.D. 

Raymond  H.  Dey,  Ed.D.  William  Shelton,  Ph.D. 

Parmer  L.  Ewing,  Ed.D.  Assistant    Professors    Dale    E.    Kaiser, 

John  B.  Hawley,  Ph.D.  Ph.D. 

Robert  Jacobs,  Ed.D.  Edward  B.  Sasse,  Ph.D. 
John  E.   King,  Ph.D.   (Chairman)          Samuel  M.  Vinocur,  Ph.D. 

Eugene  Lawler  (Emeritus)  Herbert  W.  Wohlwend,  Ph.D. 

Arthur  E.  Lean,  Ph.D.  Instructor  Herall  Largent,  M.S. 

William  R.  McKenzie,  Ed.D.  Lecturer  Loren  B.  Jung,  Ph.D. 

Bruce  W.  Merwin,  Ph.D.   (Emeri-    

tus)  Visiting    Professor    George    S.    Counts, 

Charles  D.  Neal,  Ed.D.  Ph.D. 

Course  Descriptions 

GSB  331-3  The  American  Educational  Systems. 

355-4  Philosophy  of  Education.  (Same  as  Philosophy  355.)  The  philosophical 
principles  of  education  and  the  educational  theories  and  agencies  involved  in 
the  work  of  the  schools. 

360-4  Subcultures  in  American  Education.  Poverty,  racial  prejudice,  and 
various  subcultural  issues  as  may  relate  to  American  educational  develop- 
ment. Analysis  of  conflicting  systems  of  cultural  values  and  norms  and  their 
implications. 

431-4  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  An  historical  study  of  the 
problems  of  American  Education  which  have  relevance  to  contemporary 
education. 

432-4  Education  and  Social  Forces.  The  role  of  social  and  cultural  forces  in 
the  shaping  of  educational  policy  in  the  United  States.  Emphasis  on  voluntary 
associations,  political  parties,  media  and  mass  communication,  cultural  tradi- 
tions, and  the  operation  of  social  forces  in  other  societies. 
500-4  Research  Methods. 

501-12  (4,4,4)  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration. 
502-4  Seminar  in  Comparative  Education. 
502S-4  Seminar  in  Comparative  Education:  Soviet  Russia. 
503-4  Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Education. 
504-4  Seminar  in  History  of  European  Education. 
506—4  Seminar:  Curriculum  in  Relation  to  American  Culture. 
507-12  (4,4,4)  The  Twentieth  Century  and  Education. 
508-8  (4,4)  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  in  Education  Administration. 
511-12  (4,4,4)  Internship  Practicum. 
512-3  Workshop  in  Adult  Education. 
520—8  (4,4)  Legal  Basis  of  American  Education. 
524-12  (4,4,4)  School  Administration. 
527-2  to  4  Current  Issues  in  School  Administration. 
533-4  School  Buildings. 
534a-4  School  Finance. 
534b-4  School  Business  Administration. 

534c-2  to  4  Educational  Application  of  Electronic  Data  Processing. 
535-4  Research  in  Problems  of  School  Administration. 
536a-3  Administrator's  Workshop. 
539-4  Community  Development  Through  the  School. 
554—4  Contrasting  Philosophies  of  Education. 
556-8  (4,4)  School  Supervision. 
560-4  Curriculum. 
563-4  School  Public  Relations. 
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564-4  High  School  Principalship. 

575-1  to  4  Individual  Research. 

576-1  to  4  Readings  in  Administration  and  Supervision.    (Selected  areas  with 

1  to  4  hours  in  each.) 

589-2  to  12  General  Graduate  Seminar. 

591-2  Seminar — Social  and  Philosophical  Foundations. 

592-4  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Cultural  Foundations  of  Education. 

596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 

597-1  to  3,  598-1  to  3,  599-1  to  3  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Elementary  Education 

Professors  Rebecca  Baker,  Ph.D.  Ernest  Brod,  Ed.D. 

Margaret  Hill,  Ed.D.  Miriam  Dusenbury,  Ph.D. 

J.  Murray  Lee,  Ph.D.  John  Richard  Verduin,  Ph.D. 

Willis  Malone,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  Ian  Beattie,  Ph.D. 

Ted  R.  Ragsdale,  Ph.D.  Daniel  T.  Fishco,  Ed.D. 

Victor  Randolph,  Ph.D.  Dormalee   Lindberg,   Ed.D. 

Fred   A.    Sloan,    Jr.,    Ed.D.    (Chair-  Donald  Paige,  Ed.D. 

man)  Instructors  Margaret  Matthias,  M.S. 
Associate    Professors    Mary    E.    Ents-  Audrey  Tomera,  M.S. 

minger,  M.A.  (Emerita)  Billie  Zimny,  M.S. 

Luther  Bradfield,  Ed.D. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

Following  are  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 
concentration  in  elementary  education  and  meeting  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  a  Standard  Elementary  School  Certificate  on  either  the 
early  childhood  level  or  the  elementary  level. 

In  addition  to  general  university  and  College  of  Education  require- 
ments a  student  must  (1)  meet  all  requirements  pertaining  to  prerequi- 
sites to  student  teaching  and  should  study  the  section  in  this  bulletin 
which  lists  such  requirements;  and  (2)  have  at  least  24  hours  in  each  of 
these  three  fields:  language  arts,  science,  social  science. 

Everyone  in  elementary  education  or  early  childhood  education  should 
plan  to  have  September  Experience.  This  experience  consists  of  serv- 
ing as  a  teacher  aide  in  an  elementary  school  in  the  student's  own  home 
town  after  the  public  schools  open  in  the  fall  and  before  the  University 
opens.  Usually  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  full  two  weeks'  experience 
in  helping  in  the  classroom.  Students  can  sign  up  for  September  Experi- 
ence during  the  spring  quarter  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary Education,  which  then  makes  the  necessary  arrangements. 

ELEMENTARY 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  of  Concentration  in  Elementary  Education 94 

GSB  211b  or  Government  300   4 

GSB  300b,c    6 

Fine  Arts  electives   9 

Language  Arts  electives   7 

Mathematics  310  4 

Physical  Education  for  Women  319 4 

Area  of  Specialization   12 

Professional  Education:  (48  hours) 

Educational  Administration  355    4 

Guidance  305   4 
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Elementary  Education  314,  337,  351b-16 24 

Electives    16 

Other  Electives    14 

Total    192 

EARLY   CHILDHOOD 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Elementary  Education 99 

GSB  211b  or  Government  300,  GSB  300b,c 10 

Art  300 4 

Language  Arts  electives 6 

Mathematics  310 4 

Music  OlOe  (or  proficiency) ,  300c 6 

Physical  Education  for  Women  319 4 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education  241    1 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  302   4 

Area  of  Specialization 12 

Professional  Education:  (48  hours) 

Educational  Administration  355    4 

Guidance    305    4 

Elementary  Education  309  (winter  only),  316,  337,  350b-16  .  .   27 
Electives    13 

Electives    9 

Total    192 

Course  Descriptions 

000-0  Reading  and  Study  Techniques.  A  service  course  to  aid  students  in 
improving  reading  and  study  skills.  Time  schedules,  general  principles  of 
effective  study,  improving  reading,  making  notes,  etc. 

100-3  Introduction  to  Elementary  Education.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the 
factors  which  are  involved  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  school. 
101-2  Developing  Reading  and  Learning  Skills.  (Same  as  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 101.)  Designed  to  increase  reading  and  study  efficiency.  Areas  covered  in- 
clude speed,  comprehension,  vocabulary,  study  skills,  (concentration,  note- 
taking,  test-taking,  time-scheduling,  etc.).  Open  to  all  students. 
203-3  Understanding  the  Elementary  School  Child.  Concepts  needed  to 
understand  the  child  in  the  elementary  school  situation.  Two  hours  lecture 
and  two  hours  observation.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

309-3  Kindergarten-Primary  Social  Studies  Methods.  The  objectives  and 
methods  of  teaching  social  studies  at  the  kindergarten-primary  level,  culmi- 
nating in  the  planning  of  a  unit  of  work.  Prerequisite:  316. 

314-4  Elementary  School  Methods.  The  fundamental  principles  of  education, 
the  interpretation  of  current  educational  theory  and  practice,  the  processes 
of  teaching  and  learning  involved  in  elementary  education.  Prerequisite: 
Guidance  305. 

316-4  Kindergarten-Primary  Methods  and  Curriculum.  Philosophy  and  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  teaching  of  four-to-eight-year-olds.  Emphasis  upon 
organization,  equipment,  materials  and  methods  for  promoting  growth  of 
young  children.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 

337-4  Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  The  principles  of  reading,  factors 
that  condition  reading,  together  with  grade  placement  of  aims  and  materials; 
diagnostic  and  remedial  treatment.  Prerequisite:  314. 
350-4  to  16  Kindergarten-Primary  Student  Teaching. 
351-4  to  16  Elementary  Student  Teaching. 
375-2  to  3  Readings  in  Elementary  Education. 

401-2  to  4  Problems   in  Public  School  Reading.  Requirements:   attendance  at 
all  sessions  of  a  reading  conference;  preparation  of  a  paper  showing  practical 
applications  of  theory  to  the  student's  own  teaching  situation. 
410—4    Improvement    of    Instruction    in    Arithmetic    in    Kindergarten-Primary 
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Grades.  Recent  findings  and  current  practices  in  building  a  basis  for  quanti- 
tative thinking  in  early  childhood  education.  Special  emphasis  upon  grade 
placement  of  content  and  of  techniques  to  aid  children  in  understanding  of  the 
number  system. 

411-4  Seminar  in  Instruction.  To  assist  student  teachers  and  in-service  teach- 
ers in  solving  classroom  problems.  Involves  clinical  study  and  discussion  of 
behavioral  and  learning  situations,  with  special  attention  to  the  development 
of  characteristics  and  needs  of  students. 

413-4  Children's  Literature.  Emphasizes  types  of  literature,  analysis  of  liter- 
ary qualities,  selection  and  presentation  of  literature  for  children.  Not  for 
students  who  have  had  English  213.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 
415-2  to  4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Items  to  be  taught,  the  grade  placement  of  content,  newer  instruc- 
tional practices  and  materials  of  instruction,  and  means  of  evaluating  achieve- 
ment. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

430-3  Workshop  in  Creative  Writing  in  the  Elementary  School.  Techniques 
of  encouraging  creative  writing  in  the  elementary  school. 

431-2  to  4  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  Child.  An  understanding  of  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  children  with  emphasis  on  the  nonurban  poor.  Dis- 
cussion of  necessary  adjustments  of  school  programs  emphasizing  early  school 
admission,  experimental  background,  self-concept,  language  development  and 
learning  style.  Prerequisite:  337. 

433-4  Workshop  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education.  Meets  needs  of  in- 
service  teachers  in  such  areas  as  curriculum  adjustment,  remedial  teaching, 
child  development,  and  early  childhood  education.  No  credit  if  student  has  had 
333  or  390. 

435-4  to  8  Workshop  in  Elementary  School  Foreign  Language  Instruction. 
437-4  Problems  in  Reading.  Practices  and  trends  in  the  teaching  of  reading; 
materials  of  instruction  in  reading,  particularly  remedial  materials;  tech- 
niques and  materials  for  prevention  of  reading  difficulties;  diagnosis  and 
remediation  of  reading  difficulties.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing,  337.  Not 
open  to  students  having  had  505. 

441-4  Workshop  in  Elementary  School  Science.  Acquaints  teachers  with  new 
science  curriculum  materials  and  provides  experience  with  the  materials. 
Success  in  the  course  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  student's  back- 
ground in  science.  Prerequisite:  314. 

442-4  Teaching  Elementary  School  Science.  Purposes  of  and  instructional 
procedures  used  in  teaching  various  science  curriculum  materials.  Success  in 
the  course  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  student's  background  in 
science.  Prerequisite:  314. 

443-4  Workshop  in  Social  Studies.  Material  on  critical  areas  of  the  world, 
not  commonly  emphasized  in  elementary  social  studies.  Areas  considered; 
significant  geographical  concepts,  Asia,  Africa,  Russia,  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Outstanding  specialists  in  social  science  present  their  specialties. 
445-4  Parent  Involvement  in  Education.  Materials,  techniques,  and  resources 
suitable  for  use  by  teachers  in  helping  parents  and  teachers  to  understand  how 
they  can  help  each  other  in  the  partnership  responsibilities  of  the  education 
of  culturally  disadvantaged  children.  Prerequisite:  Student  teaching  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

465-4  Seminar  in  Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects.  Psychological 
principles  of  learning  applied  to  the  mastery  of  materials  used  in  elementary 
school  subjects.  Prerequisites:  314,  Guidance  305. 

475-2  to  8  Workshop  in  Elementary  Education.  Evaluation  of  innovative  pro- 
grams and  practices.  Acquaints  teachers  within  a  single  school  system,  or  a 
closely  associated  school  system,  with  the  philosophical  and  psychological 
considerations  and  methods  of  implementation  of  new  programs  and  practices 
in  one  of  the  following  areas:  curriculum,  supervision,  language  arts,  science, 
reading,  social  studies,  problems  in  elementary  education,  arithmetic,  kinder- 
garten-primary, elementary  education,  administration  and  supervision.  Pre- 
requisite: 314. 

490-2  to  3  Workshop  in  Economic  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  (Same  as 
Economics  490.)    A  study  of  newer  programs  stressing  economic  understand- 
ings of  the  social  studies  in  the  elementary  school. 
503-9  NDEA  Summer  Institute  in  Reading. 
505-4  Reading  in  Elementary  School. 
507-2  to  4  Readings  in  Reading. 
509-4  to  8  Practicum  in  Reading. 
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510-4  to  8  Seminar:  Problems  in  Reading. 

514-4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Reading  Programs. 

515-4   Special   Problems   in   the   Teaching   of   Arithmetic   in   the   Elementary 

School. 

516-4  to  12  Internship  in  Reading. 

517-2  to  4  Kindergarten-Primary  Practicum. 

518-2  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers. 

519-2  to  4  Readings  in  Research  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 

520-4    Diagnosis    and    Correction    of    Elementary    Mathematics    Disabilities. 

521-12  (4,4,4)  Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabilities. 

525-4  Kindergarten-Primary  Seminar. 

537-4  Kindergarten-Primary  Reading. 

541—4  Problems  in  Elementary  School  Science. 

542-1  to  4  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School. 

543-4  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School. 

557-4  The  Elementary  Principalism. 

558-3  to  4  Leadership  in  Elementary  Education. 

559-3  Workshop  in  Instructional  Leadership. 

560-4  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 

561-4  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 

563-4  Organization  of  the  Elementary  School. 

570-4  Seminar,  Research  in  Elementary  Education. 

575-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  (Selected  areas  with  2  to  4  hours  in  each.) 

596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 

599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Engineering 

(See  also  Technology,  School  of.) 

Engineering  is  the  profession  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical 
and  natural  sciences  gained  by  study,  experience,  and  practice  is  applied 
with  judgment  to  develop  ways  to  utilize,  economically,  the  materials  and 
forces  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

In  recent  years  engineers  have  been  asked  to  assume  responsibility  for 
solving  the  complex  problems  of  society,  recognizing  not  only  the  tech- 
nical aspects  but  also  the  sociological  implications  of  their  decisions.  This 
engineering  curriculum  is  designed  to  produce  graduates  who  understand 
the  engineering  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities,  and  are  able  to 
apply  this  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  such  problems.  Areas  of  profes- 
sional activity  include  research,  development,  and  creative  design.  Al- 
though the  graduate  of  this  curriculum  is  equipped  to  begin  his  engineer- 
ing career,  he  should  recognize  the  need  for  continuing  education  through- 
out his  professional  career. 

Junior  college  and  transfer  students  from  other  institutions  should  have 
strong  backgrounds  in  the  physical  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
humanities.  Students  are  encouraged  to  complete  specific  freshman  and 
sophomore  course  requirements  which  include  9  hours  of  composition  and 
speech;  12  hours  of  university  physics;  10  hours  of  chemistry;  10  to  25 
hours  of  mathematics,  including  calculus;  9  hours  of  analytical  mechanics 
(statics  and  dynamics) ;  and  3  hours  of  graphics.  Calculus  and  analytical 
mechanics  are  prerequisites  for  most  junior  level  courses. 

The  engineering  program  shown  below  is  designed  to  provide  a  basic 
foundation  for  the  professional  engineer.  Students  with  Bachelor  of 
Science  degrees  in  engineering  will  have  an  opportunity  to  specialize 
further  at  the  graduate  level. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  technology 
General  Studies  Requirements    (Waive   GSA-3;   substitute  GSA-1; 
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and  GSD  mathematics.)    67 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Engineering 133 

Chemistry   121    10 

Mathematics    150-10,    252-9,   305a-3,   and   either   305b-3   or 

455-3    25 

Physics  211,  212,  300  16 

Graphic  Communication 3 

GSB  361    (3) 

Engineering  100-0,  222-3,  260-9,  300-6,  302-3,  311-9,  313-6, 

335-4,  336-4,  338-3,  443-6 53 

Optional  Groupings 26 

Electrical    Science    &    Systems    Engineering:    432-3,    436-3, 

439a-3,  448a-3,  463a-3;  technical  electives-11,  including  at 

least  6  hours  of  Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Engineering 

credit. 
Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials:   447-3,  449-3,  464-3, 

413-6,  technical  electives-11,  including  at  least  3  hours  of 

Engineering  credit. 
Thermal  &  Environmental  Engineering:  300-3,  415a-3,  416a-3, 

412c-3,  480a,b-6;  technical  electives-8. 

Total 200 

Course  Descriptions 

100-0  Orientation.  (See  Engineering  Technology  100.) 

222-3  Digital  Computer  Programming.  Programming  of  digital  computers  in 
a  problem-oriented  language  (FORTRAN).  Problems  solved  will  illustrate 
some  of  the  elementary  methods  of  numerical  analysis.  Prepares  the  student 
to  use  digital  computers  in  later  courses.  Includes  programming  of  a  compu- 
tational problem  from  inception  to  completion:  formulation  and  analysis,  flow 
charting,  coding,  check-out,  documentation.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111b. 
260-9  (3,3,3)  Analytical  Mechanics,  (a)  Principles  of  mechanics;  force  sys- 
tems; statics  of  particles;  statics  of  rigid  bodies  in  two  dimensions  and  three 
dimensions;  equilibrium;  analysis  of  structures;  distributed  forces;  forces  in 
beams  and  cables.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150b  or  concurrent  enrollment, 
(b)  Centroids  and  center  of  gravity;  friction;  moments  of  inertia;  kinematics  of 
particles;  kinematics  of  rigid  bodies;  relative  motion,  (c)  Kinetics  of  particles; 
Newton's  laws  of  motion  (mass,  force  and  acceleration) ;  kinetics  of  rigid 
bodies;  D'Alembert  principle;  work  and  energy;  impulse  and  momentum. 
Taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

300-9  (3,3,3)  Thermodynamics,  (a)  The  study  of  fundamental  energy  con- 
cepts and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics,  availability  of  energy,  properties  of 
gases,  vapors  and  gas-vapor  mixtures,  flow  and  nonflow  processes,  (b)  Engine 
cycles  and  applications  to  internal  combustion  engines,  gas  turbines,  steam 
turbines,  jet  devices,  air  compressors  and  air  engines.  Combustion  refrigera- 
tion and  air  conditioning,  (c)  Axiomatic  thermodynamics,  criteria  for  equi- 
librium; absolute  temperature;  Maxwell's  relations;  open  systems;  the  phase 
rule;  systems  of  one  and  two  components;  idealized  systems;  equations  of 
state;  systems  involving  chemical  and  electrochemical  equilibrium.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  252a. 

302-3  Heat  Transfer.  Fundamental  modes  of  heat  transfer  and  application  to 
engineering  systems.  Steady-state  heat  transfer  by  conduction,  convection,  and 
radiation.  Heat  transfer  with  phase  change.  Prerequisite:  222,  300a,  and  Mathe- 
matics 305a. 

311-9  (3,3,3)  Properties  of  Materials,  (a)  Introduction  to  the  mechanics  of 
deformable  bodies.  Torsion:  Bernoulli-Euler  Beam  theory.  Inelastic  behavior. 
Stress  concentrations.  Mohr  circle.  Thermal  stresses.  Maxwell  and  Kelvin- 
Voigt  theories  of  viscot^lasticity.  Buckling  of  columns,  (b)  Atomic  constitution 
of  materials,  Lattice  theory,  structure,  point  imperfections  in  solids,  diffusion, 
dislocations,  domain  structure.  Fatigue,  friction  and  wear,  polymer  character- 
istics,  relation   between   microscopic  and  macroscopic   properties,    (c)    Physics 
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of  submicroscopic  materials,  electronic  states  in  solids,  relation  of  bonding  to 
electrical  properties,  properties  of  semiconductors,  electron  transport,  dielectric 
properties  of  materials.  Prerequisite:  260c,  Mathematics  252b. 
313-6  (3,3)  Fluid  Mechanics,  (a)  A  broad  introduction  to  the  concepts  and 
principles  of  fluid  statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  using  the  continuum  as  a 
mathematical  model.  Differential  and  integral  form  of  the  basic  law  of  con- 
servation of  mass,  Newton's  law  of  motion  in  the  form  of  Euler's,  Bernoulli's 
and  the  momentum  equation;  the  basic  law  of  conservation  of  energy.  Laminar 
and  turbulent  pipe  flow;  open  channel  flow.  Turbomachinery.  Fluid  property 
measurement.  Prerequisite:  260-9.  (b)  Resistance  to  flow  around  submerged 
bodies,  basic  boundary  layer  theory.  Dimensional  analysis  by  means  of  the 
Buckingham  Pi-theorem  and  the  method  of  non-dimensionalizing  the  gov- 
erning equations,  dynamic  similitude.  Perfect  gas  equations,  basic  theories 
of  compressible  flow  in  short  passages  and  pipes;  shock  waves.  Inviscid  flow 
concepts  including  the  velocity  potential.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
333-3  Electrical  Energy  Conversion.  The  principles  and  physical  aspects  of 
electromechanical  energy  conversion  and  the  basic  concepts  of  machine  per- 
formance; analysis  and  performance  of  D.C.  machines.  Prerequisite:  331-12. 
335-4  Electrical  Circuits.  Introduction  to  basic  laws  and  concepts  of  linear 
circuits.  Direct  current  analysis;  Kirchhoff's  laws;  principle  of  superposition; 
Thevenin's  theorem;  Norton's  theorem;  sinusoidal  analysis;  complex  frequency; 
phasor  concepts;  resonance.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  252a. 
336-4  Introduction  to  Electronics.  The  ideal  amplifier.  Diode  and  controlled 
source  are  introduced,  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  actual  amplifiers  and 
electronic  devices.  Includes  concepts  of  device  modeling,  voltage,  current  and 
power  gain,  input  and  output  impedance,  and  biasing.  Current  technology  of 
field  effect,  and  bipolar  junction  integrated  circuits  and  devices.  Prerequi- 
site: 335. 

338-3  Electromagnetic  Fields.  Electric  and  magnetic  fields  using  Vector 
Analysis.  Evolution  of  Maxwell's  equations  through  the  laws  of  Coulomb, 
Gauss,  Ampere,  and  Faraday  and  the  concepts  of  energy,  potential,  and 
Poisson  and  Laplace  fields.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  305a. 

370-4  Theory  of  Stochastic  Processes.  Concept  of  a  stochastic  process.  Re- 
newal theory.  Markov  processes  with  application  to  reliability  of  systems, 
queues,  and  other  problems  of  engineering  interest.  Related  statistical  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite:  300a,b. 

401-6  (3,3)  Principles  of  Propulsion,  (a)  Basic  principles  of  propulsion 
dynamics,  (b)  Thermodynamics  of  fluid  flow  and  application  to  propulsion 
engines.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  309a, b,c,  and  313. 
406-3  Introductory  Wave  Motion.  Wave  motion  in  strings  and  bars.  Fourier 
methods.  Wave  motion  in  fluids.  Electromagnetic  waves.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 252b. 

409-3  Engineering  Hydrology.  Hydrologic  cycle  and  analyses.  Infiltration 
studies,  groundwater  exploration.  Statistical  analyses,  flood  routings.  Mechanics 
of  entrainment,  movement  and  deposition  of  sediment  material  by  moving 
fluids.  Analysis  of  roughness  and  sediment  transport  rate  in  rivers.  Prerequi- 
site: 313b. 

412-9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Practice,  (a)  Written  communication  encountered 
in  engineering  organizations.  Correspondence,  memoranda,  technical  papers, 
specifications,  and  reports.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  frequent  written  as- 
signments are  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  student,  (b)  The  law 
of  contracts  with  enough  emphasis  on  legal  procedure  to  enable  students  to 
understand  decided  cases.  Practice  in  applying  some  of  the  principles,  (c) 
Engineering  data  evaluation  by  application  of  statistical  techniques.  Design 
of  engineering  experiments.  Prerequisite:  222  and  Mathematics  252a. 
413-6  (3,3)  Intermediate  Mechanics  of  Fluids,  (a)  Application  of  basic  laws 
of  nature  to  the  theory  of  fluids  using  the  continuum  approach.  Kinematics 
of  fluid  motion  using  various  coordinate  systems;  the  continuity  equation. 
Dynamics  of  viscous  fluid  motion;  the  Navier-Stokes  energy  equations.  Solu- 
tions to  the  fundamental  system  of  equations,  (b)  Introduction  to  magneto- 
fluid  mechanics.  Dimensional  analysis.  Incompressible  irrotational  flows. 
Fundamentals  of  compressible  fluid  flow  including  isentropic  flows,  normal 
and  oblique  shocks,  and  Prandtl-Meyer  expansions.  Turbulence.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  equations  of  motion  to  turbulent  flow  fields.  Reynolds  equations. 
Production,  convection,  and  dissipation  of  turbulence.  Prerequisite:  313a, b, 
and  Mathematics  305a. 
415-9  (3,3,3)  Principles  of  Water  Quality  Control,  (a)  Characteristics  of  water 
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quality,  natural  and  man-made;  relationship  of  quality  to  use;  unit  operations 
or  water  quality  control  for  municipal  and  industrial  use.  (b)  Characteristics 
of  waste  waters;  biological  and  chemical  processes  for  treatment  of  sewage 
and  industrial  wastes;  water  quality  criteria  in  stream  pollution  control,  (c) 
Application  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  unit  operations  and  processes 
to  design  of  waste  treatment  facilities.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
121b,  and  Mathematics  150  or  equivalent. 

416-6  (3,3)  Air  Pollution  Control,  (a)  Introduction  to  emission  sources,  trans- 
portdiffusion,  and  effect  of  air  pollution.  Aspects  of  social,  meteorological, 
biological,  physiological,  and  chemical  relationships  plus  control  methods  and 
economics  included.  Laboratory,  (b)  Engineering  control  theory,  procedures, 
and  equipment  related  to  particulate  and  gaseous  emissions  control.  Source 
and  atmospheric  sampling  and  analytical  techniques  covered.  Laboratory. 
417-3  Dynamics  of  Compressible  Fluid  Flow.  Fluid  dynamics  and  thermo- 
dynamics applied  to  compressible  fluid  flow.  One  and  two  dimensional  sub- 
sonic and  supersonic  flows.  Method  of  characteristics;  shock  wave  theory, 
design.  Prerequisite:  300b  and  313. 

420-9  (3,3,3)  Transport  Phenomena,  (a)  Mechanism  of  heat,  mass  and 
momentum  transport  on  both  molecular  and  continuum  basis.  Estimation  of 
transport  properties.  Generalized  equations  of  transport  in  one  or  three 
dimensional  system,  (b)  Interphase  transport  in  isothermal  and  noniso- 
thermal  systems.  Unsteady  state  transport  problems  in  multicomponent  sys- 
tems. Mechanism  ratio  analysis.  Analogy  of  mass,  heat  and  momentum  trans- 
fer, (c)  Macroscopic  balances,  diffusion  operations,  penetration  theory, 
simultaneous  mass  and  heat  transfer,  equilibrium  operations.  Prerequisite: 
302a  and  313b. 

421-3  Introduction  to  Systems  Theory.  Description  of  physical  systems  and 
analysis  of  system  properties  and  system  interaction  using  a  generalized  math- 
ematical model.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  305b. 

422-4  Operations  Research  and  Mathematical  Model  Formulation.  Applica- 
tions of  digital  computers  to  the  mathematical  modelling  of  physical  systems 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  simulation  and  problem  solving  techniques  of 
operations  research.  Dynamic  models  of  transportation,  allocation,  and  replace- 
ment. Physical  applications  and  computation  techniques  related  to  the  theory 
of  games.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  150b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
423-3  Hybrid  Computation.  The  simultaneous  use  of  the  analog  and  the 
digital  computer  for  the  solution  of  engineering  problems.  Scaling  of  problems. 
Block  diagrams  and  logic  are  stressed.  Linear  and  nonlinear  differential 
equations.  Simulation  as  well  as  iterative  analog  computation  are  covered. 
Prerequisite:  222  and  432  or  equivalent. 

426-3  Communications  Theory.  Fourier  spectral  analysis,  sampling  theory, 
modulation,  multiplexing,  random  signal  theory,  signal  to  noise  ratio,  and  basic 
information  theory.  Prerequisite:  336. 

430-2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity 
for  students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solu- 
tion of  selected  technical  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
431-6  (3,3)  Analog  and  Digital  Computer  Design.  Introduction  to  the  design  of 
analog  and  digital  computers.  Subjects  include:  operational  amplifiers,  mul- 
tiplying circuits,  regulated  power  supplies,  3  column  algebra,  switching  circuits, 
memory  devices.  Prerequisite:  336. 

432-3  Analog  Computation  in  Engineering  Design.  An  introduction  to  the 
theory  and  operation  of  an  analog  computer.  Applications  to  engineering 
design,  simulation,  optimization.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  305a. 
434—4  Electronic  Design.  Applications  of  electronic  circuits  including  wide 
band  amplifiers,  oscillators,  modulation  and  detection,  power  amplifiers  and 
digital  circuits.  Device  models  studied  include  high  frequency,  y  parameter, 
T-equivalent,  and  Beaufoy-Sparkes  charge  control.  Introduction  to  computer 
aided  techniques.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  336. 

436-3  Control  Theory.  Develops  and  makes  use  of  the  students'  knowledge 
of  electrical  systems.  Topics  include  Laplace  transforms,  stability  conditions, 
compensation  techniques,  and  state  variables.  Prerequisite:  439a. 
437—4  Microwaves  Theory  and  Measurements.  Theory  of  passive  microwave 
devices  for  guiding,  storing,  coupling,  or  radiating  electromagnetic  energy. 
Theory  of  active  and  non-linear  devices  including  klystrons,  circulators,  and 
isolators.  Microwave  measurements.  Prerequisite:  338. 

439-6  (3,3)  Transient  Analysis.  Linear  electrical  and  mechanical  networks 
by  means  of  the  Laplace  transform.   Nonlinear  networks  are  analyzed  using 
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the  analog  computer  and  phase  plans  techniques.  Prerequisite:  331b,  Mathe- 
matics 306b. 

438-3  Electronic  Devices.  Semiconductor,  magnetic,  dielectric,  and  vacuum 
devices  with  wide  range  of  engineering  applications.  Develop  understanding  of 
the  mechanisms  of  operation.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

439-6  (3,3)  Transient  Analysis  and  Network  Theory,  (a)  Transient  analysis 
of  linear  electric  networks  and  analogous  systems  by  means  of  differential 
equations  and  Laplace  transforms,  (b)  One-  and  two-port  networks,  reactive, 
ladder,  T  and  Pi  networks,  Foster  and  Cauer  forms,  and  m-  and  k-derived 
filters.  Prerequisite:  336. 

440-6  (3,3)  Structures,  (a)  Analysis  of  statically  determinate  and  statically 
indeterminate  structures.  Deflections.  Slope  deflection.  Moment  distribution. 
Model  analysis,  (b)  Principles  of  structural  design.  Loads.  Influence  diagrams. 
Factor  of  safety.  Structural  materials.  Structural  requirements.  Types  of 
structures  and  their  behavior.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
311a. 

441-3  Intermediate  Mechanics  of  Vibrations.  Equations  of  motion  applied  to 
systems  with  free  and  forced  vibrations,  damping,  and  multiple-degrees  of 
freedom;  Euler's  equations;  introduction  to  Lagrange's  equations;  and  intro- 
duction to  orbital  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  260c  and  Mathematics  305. 
443-6  (3,3)  Engineering  Design.  Projects  of  an  engineering  systems  design 
nature.  Students  select  a  problem,  define  and  design  the  various  subsystems, 
define  subsystem  interface  requirements,  integrate  the  subsystems  into  the  final 
design,  and  document  the  design  effort.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  in  engineering. 

444-4  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  Ultimate  strength  and  behavior  of  re- 
inforced concrete  members.  Flexure.  Shear.  Bond.  Continuity.  Compression 
members.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  448a,b. 

446-6  (3,3)  Energy  Conversion.  Theory  of  energy  conversion  devices  and 
processes.  Conventional  rotating  machines,  and  direct  energy  conversion  de- 
vices such  as:  photovoltaic,  thermoelectric,  and  thermiontic  generators,  fuel 
cells,  and  magneto  hydrodynamic  generators.  Present  development  and  ap- 
plication, future  potential.  Prerequisite:  335  and  338. 

447-3  Intermediate  Mechanics  of  Materials  and  Structures.  Stress  and  strain 
at  a  point  in  three  dimensions.  Theory  of  elasticity.  Shear  center;  unsym- 
metrical  bending;  curved  beams;  elastic  foundations;  thick  walled  cylinders; 
theory  of  failures;  energy  methods.  Prerequisite:  311a. 

448-4  Experimental  Stress  Analysis.  Theoretical  and  experimental  methods 
of  determining  stresses  and  strains;  use  of  optical,  electrical,  and  mechanical 
instrumentation;  relation  of  model  and  prototype;  brittle  coating;  electrical 
resistance  gages;  photoelasticity.  Prerequisite:  311a,b  or  Engineering  Tech- 
nology 311a. 

449-3  Intermediate  Dynamics.  Kinematics  and  kinetics  of  three-dimensional 
motion;  Coriolis'  acceleration;  rigid  body  motion;  central  force  motion;  gyro- 
dynamics;  generalized  coordinates;  Euler's  equations  of  motion;  Lagrange's 
equations.  Prerequisite:  260c. 

450-4  Fundamentals  of  Reactive  Systems.  Chemical  processes,  stoichiometry, 
properties  of  gases,  solution  chemistry,  modern  techniques  of  analysis,  sur- 
face chemistry.  Nonideal  systems,  rates  and  mechanisms  of  industrial  proc- 
esses. Instrumentation  and  process  control.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  300a 
and  Chemistry  111c  or  consent  of  instructor. 

455-3  Engineering  Geology.  (Same  as  Geology  455.)  Engineering  problems 
encountered  by  man  in  dealing  with  geology  and  ground  water.  It  will  include 
studies  of  earthquake  effects,  land  subsidence,  landslides,  pore  water  pres- 
sures, and  methods  of  coping  with  these.  Field  trip  required.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  220  or  consent  of  instructor. 

459-4  Engineering  Economy  II.  An  analytic  approach  to  economic  aspects  of 
professional  engineering  practice.  Fundamental  techniques  of  economy  studies 
including  replacement  theory,  cost  control,  analysis  of  risk  and  uncertainty, 
income  taxes,  and  methods  and  formulas  employed  by  industry.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  361  or  consent  of  instructor. 

462-6  (3,3)  Matrix  Methods  in  Structural  Analysis,  (a)  Introduction  to 
matrix  algebra.  Matrix  force  method.  Stiffness  matrix  method.  Matrix  dis- 
placement method.  Computer  analysis  of  trusses  and  frames.  Moment  distri- 
bution, (b)  Introduction  to  undamped  and  damped  vibrations.  State  and 
transfer  matrices  in  vibration  analysis.  Miscellaneous  applications.  Prerequi- 
sites: 311a. 
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463-6  (3,3)  Introductory  Instrumentation,  (a)  Characteristics  and  techniques 
in  analog  and  digital  instrumentation;  transducers;  signal  conditioners;  output 
and  display  systems;  recorders.  Laboratory,  (b)  Ultrasonic  techniques;  fringe 
patterns,  Fresnel  and  Schlieren  lenses,  Moire  patterns,  pattern  enhancement 
methods,  optical  systems.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 336. 

464-3    Intermediate    Materials    Science.    Internal    structure,    treatment,    and 
properties  of  metals  and   intermetallic  compounds.  Theory  of  dislocations  in 
metals.    Plastic   flow,   phase   transformations,   martensitic   transformation,   and 
X-ray  diffraction  identification  of  metallic  phases.  Prerequisite:  311c. 
480-9   (3,3,3)   Engineering  Process  Design,   (a)   Design  of  process  equipment. 
Application  of  the  fundamentals  of  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation  heat 
transfer.   Combined   mode  and   transient  heat   transfer.   Design  of  equipment 
using  simultaneous  heat  and  mass  transfer,  (b)  Design  of  process  equipment. 
Application   of  the   fundamentals   of   diffusion  and  mass   transfer  operations. 
Multi-component   systems   and   stagwise  operations,    (c)    Original  design  of  a 
process   and   determination   of   process   variables   and   equipment.   Analysis   of 
construction  cost.  Prerequisite:  300a,b,  313a. 
500-3  Convection  Heat  Transfer. 
501-3  Radiation  Heat  Transfer. 
502-3  Conduction  Heat  Transfer. 
503-6  (3,3)  Heating  and  Cooling  Systems. 
510-9  (3,3,3)  Electromagnetic  Fields. 
511-6  (3,3)  Quantum  Electronics. 
512-4  Continuum  Mechanics. 
513-3  Mechanics  of  Viscous  Fluids. 
514-3  Mechanics  of  Inviscid  Fluids. 
515-3  Wave  Motion  in  Fluids. 
516-8  (4,4)  Water  Resources  Development. 
517-12  (4,4,4)  Analysis  and  Design  of  Engineering  Systems. 
518-3  Introduction  to  Turbulence. 
519-3  Boundary  Layer  Theory. 

520-6  (3,3)  Reaction  Engineering  and  Rate  Processes. 
522-3  Advanced  Topics  in  Operations  Research. 
525-3  Small  Particle  Phenomena. 

530-6  (3,3)  Separation  Processes  and  Equilibrium  Operations. 
535-6  (3,3)  Network  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 
540-3  Elastic  Stability. 
542-3  Theory  of  Plates. 
544-4  Plastic  Analysis  of  Structures. 
561-6  (3,3)  Advanced  Vibrations. 
570-2  to  6  Special  Investigations. 
576-2  to  4  Human  Engineering. 
580-1  to  9  Seminar. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Engineering  Technology 

(See  also  Technology,  School  of. ) 

Course  Descriptions 

100-0  Orientation.  (Same  as  Engineering  100,  Industrial  Technology  100.) 
Introduction  to  engineering  and  technology.  Develops  an  understanding  of  the 
role  of  engineering  and  technology  in  industry  and  guides  thinking  in  relation 
to  occupational  goals. 

102-9  (3,3,3)  Graphic  Communication,  (a)  Basic  principles  of  graphic  com- 
munication including  orthographic  (multiview)  projection;  sections  and  con- 
ventions; charts  and  graphs;  pictorial  drawing;  and  conceptual  design,  (b) 
Principles  of  graphic  communication.  The  graphical  solution  of  problems  in- 
volving the  spatial  relationships  of  points,  lines,  and  planes,  (c)  Principles  and 
practice  of  graphic  communication  including  auxiliary  views;  dimensioning 
and  tolerancing;  applications  in  technology;  and  conceptual  design.  Six  hours 
lecture-laboratory  per  week  for  each  section.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
260-9  (3,3,3)  Statics  and  Dynamics,  (a)  Principles  of  forces,  moments,  and 
static  equilibrium,  (b)  Moments  of  inertia  and  kinematics  of  particles  and 
rigid  bodies,    (c)   Dynamics,  work,  energy,  impulse,  and  momentum.  Must  be 
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taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150b  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 

301-6  (3,3)  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning,  (a)  Discussion  of  refrig- 
erating cycles.  Refrigeration  at  more  than  one  level.  Operation  and  ratings 
of  various  types  of  compressors,  evaporators,  condensers,  and  automatic  con- 
trols used  in  commercial  refrigerating  systems.  Heat  flow  problems  in  con- 
densers, evaporators,  and  cooling  towers,  (b)  Control  of  temperature  and 
humidity  in  buildings,  or  other  large  areas.  Air  handling  equipment,  duct 
systems,  and  air  distribution  within  the  space.  Fundamental  principles  and 
techniques  for  cooling  and  dehumidification  for  comfort.  Equipment  and 
control  systems.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Engineering 
313a. 

303-9  (3,3,3)  Electronics  Technology.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  vac- 
uum tubes  and  transistors,  including  application  of  these  devices  in  electronic 
circuits.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  304-9. 
304-9  (3,3,3)  Electrical  Circuits,  (a)  Foundations  of  electrical  theory, 
solutions  to  D.C.  steady  state  networks  by  the  branch  method,  equivalent 
circuits,  loop  currents,  and  node  voltages.  Study  of  network  theorems  and 
dependent  sources.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150a.  (b)  A.  C.  circuit  theory 
by  phasor  transform  method,  complex  power,  three  phase  sources,  mutual 
coupling,  transformers.  Prerequisite:  304a  and  Mathematics  150b.  (c)  Com- 
plex frequency,  frequency  response  from  pole-zero  plots,  Bode  plots,  transient 
analysis,  introduction  to  Laplace  transform  methods.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  150b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

308-9  (3,3,3)  Machine  Design,  (a)  Applications  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics to  problems  of  design  and  development,  mechanisms  for  specific  func- 
tions, dynamic  effects  and  friction  in  mechanisms,  (b)  Strength  and  safety 
considerations  in  design  of  machine  parts.  Fatigue  and  stress  concentrations; 
power  transmissions,  bearings,  brakes,  clutches,  and  springs,  (c)  Combined 
stresses;  helical,  bevel,  and  worm  gearing;  curved  beams,  thick  cylinder  and 
flat  plates;  high-speed  cams.  The  student  puts  previous  studies  into  practice 
by  design  of  a  complete  machine.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  se- 
quence. Prerequisite:  260-9. 

310-9  (3,3,3)  Construction  Mechanics,  (a)  A  study  of  construction  methods, 
the  forces  involved  in  the  management  of  machinery  and  manpower.  (b,c) 
The  dynamics  of  estimating,  scheduling  and  controlling  procedures.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  260-9. 

311-6  (3,3)  Strength  of  Materials,  (a)  Stress  and  strain  in  elastic  and  plastic 
states.  Failure  theories;  elastic  torsion;  thick  cylinders;  energy  methods,  (b) 
Mechanics  of  elastic  and  plastic  materials,  applications  to  brittle,  ductile,  and 
transitional  modes  of  fracture  and  fatigue.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  260b. 
313-8  (4,4)  Elementary  Heat  Power,  (a)  The  fundamental  laws  of  heat  power, 
properties  of  systems,  liquids,  vapors,  and  liquid-vapor  mixtures,  (b)  Engine 
cycles  and  applications.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150a. 

314-9  (3,3,3)  Soil  Mechanics,  (a)  Mechanics  of  soil  masses;  soils  as  engi- 
neering materials.  Soil  identification  and  testing,  (b)  Shearing  resistance  and 
consolidation  of  soils,  deformations  with  an  analytical  review  of  the  theoretical 
concepts,  results  of  laboratory  materials,  including  cement,  foundation,  and 
surfacing  materials.  Use  of  X-ray  diffraction  and  Debye-Scherrer  camera 
equipment.  Influence  of  mineral  constituents  on  soil  behavior  and  design. 
Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  311b. 
315-3  Elementary  Structural  Analysis.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
mechanics  to  the  determination  of  forces  and  deflections  in  statically  de- 
terminate structures  for  fixed  and  moving  loads.  Prerequisite:  311b. 
318-9  (3,3,3)  Hydraulics,  (a)  Fundamentals  of  fluid  statics.  Basic  fluid  flow 
concepts  with  applications,  (b)  Flow  in  open  and  closed  conduits.  Funda- 
mentals of  compressible  fluid  flow.  Experimental  techniques  including  the 
theory  of  hydraulic  models  and  flow  measuring  techniques.  Basic  hydraulic 
machinery.  Laboratory,  (c)  Hydrology.  Flood  routing  and  flood  control. 
Fundamental  principles  of  sediment  transport  and  the  collection  and  analysis 
of  field  data.  Field  trip.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  260-9. 
320-9  (3,3,3)  Mechanical  Laboratory,  (a)  A  study  of  various  types  of  measur- 
ing instruments,  (b)  Fuels  and  lubricants  testing  and  exhaust  gas  analysis,  (c) 
A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  internal  combustion  engines,  steam  turbines, 
compressors,  pumps,  fans,  and  refrigeration  systems.  Report  writing.  Labora- 
tory. Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  313a. 
322-6   (3,3)   Power  Plants,   (a)   The  design  and  principles  of  operation  of  in- 
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ternal  combustion  engines.  The  Otto,  Diesel,  and  Brayton  cycles  and  the 
fundamental  thermodynamic  laws  involved,  (b)  Theories  of  combustion  and 
detonation,  combustion  charts,  fuels,  and  air  tables.  Effects  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  variable  specific  heats.  Cetane  and  octane  numbers;  carbure- 
tion  and  injection.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Engineer- 
ing 313a. 

332-9  (3,3,3)  Electrical  Machinery,  (a)  Introduction  to  direct  and  alterna- 
ting current  machinery.  Theory  and  operating  characteristics,  (b)  Advanced 
studies  on  polyphase  alternators,  motors,  machinery,  and  power  generation. 
Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  304b. 
336-3  Electrical  Measurements.  Theory  and  use  of  D.C.  and  A.C.  instruments; 
analysis  of  sensitivity,  accuracy,  precision,  and  error.  Prerequisite:  304-9. 
337-3  Material  and  Energy  Balances.  Application  of  physical  and  chemical 
principles  in  the  solution  of  industrial  process  problems.  Introduction  to 
equilibrium  and  rate  relations.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  121a. 
338-12  (4,4,4)  Electrical  Instrumentation,  (a)  A  discussion  of  the  basic 
operating  principles  of  control  instruments  and  their  applications  to  industrial 
processes,  (b)  The  application  of  commercially  available  instruments  to  re- 
search problems.  Dynamic  and  static  calibration  of  instruments,  (c)  Control 
elements  and  techniques  for  devices  and  processes,  dynamics  of  open  and 
closed  cycles  control  systems.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  304,  332a. 

340-4  Mechanisms.  The  movement  of  bodies  in  space,  basic  mechanisms  in- 
cluding analytical  and  graphical  analysis.  Linkages,  cams,  gears  and  their 
manufacture.  Vibration,  critical  speeds,  and  gyroscopic  applications.  Labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  260-9. 

342-3  Technology  Design.  An  elective  project  on  any  engineering  subject 
selected  by  the  student  with  advice  from  the  instructor.  Stimulates  original 
thought  and  creativity.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
347-3  Foundations.  Subsurface  investigation,  theory  of  consolidation  and  set- 
tlement, strength  theory  and  conditions  of  failure  due  to  stresses  imposed  by 
engineering  structures  on  foundation  materials.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  311b 
and  314b. 

349-9  (3,3,3)  Unit  Operations,  (a)  Heat,  mass  and  momentum  transfer 
in  processing  industries.  Empirical  correlations  of  experimental  data.  Equip- 
ment design,  (b)  Stagewise  operations,  graphical  solutions  of  mass  and  heat 
transfer  problems.  Applications  in  evaporation,  drying  and  distillation.  Process 
design,  (c)  Two  phase  separations,  gas  absorption,  solvent  extraction  and 
leaching.  Experimentation.  Prerequisite:  337. 

363-12  (4,4,4)  Surveying,  (a)  Use  and  care  of  surveying  instruments;  principles 
of  surveying;  computations;  concepts  and  applications  of  advanced  surveying, 
(b)  Route  surveying;  field  astronomy;  land  surveying;  state  coordinate  systems; 
construction  surveying;  geodesy,  (c)  Precise  surveying;  topographic  surveying; 
least  squares  adjustment  methods;  other  surveying  applications  and  geodetic 
principles.  May  be  taken  in  a,b,  or  a,c,  or  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  102b 
and  Mathematics  111b. 

364-6  (3,3)  Highway  Engineering,  (a)  Highway  administration,  planning, 
economics  and  finance.  Highway  surveys,  plans  and  computation.  Traffic  en- 
gineering, (b)  Highway  design,  drainage,  roadside  development  and  subgrade 
structure.  Instruction  in  all  types  of  base  courses,  surfaces  and  paving.  High- 
way construction  and  maintenance.  Preferred  in  sequence  but  not  required. 
Prerequisite:  314a,  363a  and  senior  standing. 

426-9  (3,3,3)  Photogrammetry.  (a)  Cameras  and  photography;  flight  planning; 
mathematical  principles  of  vertical  and  tilted  aerial  photographs;  ground  con- 
trol methods;  extension  of  control;  stereoscopy  and  parallax;  basic  instruments, 
stereo  plotters,  and  latest  developments,  (b)  Rectification  of  tilted  photographs; 
stereoscopic  plotting  instruments;  principles  and  use  of  oblique  photography; 
analytic  photogrammetry  and  new  concepts,  (c)  Analysis  of  aerial  photographs 
to  determine  soil  and  rock  formations  and  their  properties;  interpretations  for 
engineering  and  regional  planning  purposes.  Laboratory.  May  be  taken  in  a,b, 
or  a,c,  or  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  363  or  consent  of  instructor. 
430-2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity 
for  students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solu- 
tion of  selected  technical  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator. 
437-9  (3,3,3)  Industrial  Electronics  and  Communications,  (a)  Design  of 
matching  networks,  impedance-admittance  locus  diagrams,  transmission  line 
equations,    transmission    line    charts,    stub    matching.    Prerequisite:    303?.    (b) 
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Electromagnetic  fields  in  rectangular  and  circular  wave  guides,  microwave 
techniques,  antennas,  (c)  Unified  treatment  of  various  types  of  transmission 
systems  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  system  bandwidth  and  noise  in  limiting 
the  transmission  of  information. 

440-8  (4,4)  Design  and  Analysis  of  Industrial  Organizations  and  Produc- 
tivity. Case  studies  of  industrial  production  methods  and  the  process  of  indus- 
trial decision  making;  determinants  of  manpower  utilization;  transfer  and 
processing  of  information,  determinants  of  productivity  levels.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

465-8  (4,4)  Industrial  Safety.  (Same  as  Technical  and  Industrial  Education 
465).  (a)  Basic  fundamental  principles  of  industrial  accident  prevention;  sig- 
nificant accident  statistics  and  costs;  appraising  safety  performances;  indus- 
trial plant  hazards  and  safeguards;  fire  control  fundamentals,  (b)  Effective 
industrial  safety  organizations,  management  and  supervision;  safety  psychol- 
ogy; safety  training  programs;  industrial  hygiene  programs;  health  safeguards; 
occupational  diseases  and  other  industrial  hazards.  Prerequisite:  junior  stand- 
ing. 

526-9  (3,3,3)  Surveying  and  Photogrammetry. 
527-9  (3,3,3)  Transportation  and  Highway  Engineering. 
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English 

Research    Professor    Harry    T.    Moore, 

Ph.D. 
Professors   James   W.    Benziger,    Ph.D. 

E.  C.  Coleman,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus) 

Hugh  Duncan,  Ph.D. 

William  Evans,  D.Ed. 

Joseph  H.  Friend,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  Kinsella 

Sidney  Moss,  Ph.D. 

Henry  Dan  Piper,  Ph.D. 

Howard  Schultz,  Ph.D. 

William  Simeone,  Ph.D. 

E.  Earle  Stibitz,  Ph.D. 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Ph.D. 

David  Vieth,  Ph.D. 

Howard  Webb,  Ph.D.  (Chairman) 

Georgia  Winn,  Ph.D. 
Associate   Professors   Frances    M.   Bar- 
bour, M.A.  (Emerita) 

Ted  E.  Boyle,  Ph.D. 

Alan  M.  Cohn,  M.A. 

Daniel  Cook,  Ph.D. 

Edmund  Epstein,  M.A. 

John  Gardner,  Ph.D. 

Mark  Hillegas,  Ph.D. 

Edith   Krappe,  Ph.D.   (Emerita) 

Paul  Morrill,  Ph.D. 

Charles  Parish,  Ph.D. 

Robert  Partlow,  Ph.D. 

Raymond  Rainbow,  Ph.D. 

James  E.  Redden,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Bruce  C.  Appleby, 
Ph.D. 

Julia  M.  Barber,  A.M.    (Emerita) 

William  J.  Brown,  Ph.D. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  declare  English  as  a  concentration  should 
consult  the  department's  director  of  undergraduate  studies  as  soon  as  he 
knows  he  will  concentrate  in  English.  Transfer  students  from  General 
Studies  and  other  units  of  Southern  Illinois  University  should  bring  a 
Request  for  Transfer  form.  Transfers  from  colleges  other  than  Southern 
Illinois  University  should  bring  their  evaluated  transcript  of  grades. 
Thereafter,  all  students  must  have  their  advance  registration  forms  signed 
by  an  adviser.  Deviations  from  approved  programs  must  have  approval. 


Winifred  Burns,  M.A. 
George  Camp,  Ph.D. 
Patricia  Carrell,  Ph.D. 
Thomas  Cassidy,  M.A. 
Elizabeth  A.  Cox,  A.M.  (Emerita) 
Thomas  W.  Davis,  Ph.D. 
Herbert  Donow,  Ph.D. 
David   Kvernes,   Ph.D. 
Aristotle  Katranides,  Ph.D. 
George  Goodin,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Griffin,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Harrell,  Ph.D. 
Thomas  Hatton,  Ph.D. 
John  Howell,  Ph.D. 
Paul  Hurley,  Ph.D. 
Howard  Keller,  M.A. 
Richard  Lawson,  Ph.D. 
John  Joseph  Leonard, 
Fred  Lingle,  M.A. 
Byron  Raizis,  Ph.D. 
Hans  Rudnick,  Ph.D. 
Bernice  Warren,  Ph.D. 
Muriel  West,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  Leon  Bennett, 
Terence  Brown,  M.A. 
Diana  Dodd,  M.A. 
Lewis  Hilliard 
Joan  Martin,  M.A. 
Edward  McNichols,  M., 
Betty  L.  Mitchell,  M.A. 
Lois  Richmond,  M.A. 
Mary  Simon,  M.A. 
Edna  Travis,  M.S. 
Roy  Weshinskey,   M.A. 
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Foreign  language  requirement  for  all  concentrations  in  English:   two 
years  on  the  college  level  (or  equivalent) . 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
Option  1  {primarily  for  teacher-training  candidates) 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)   84 

* Supplementary  Two-year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Foreign  Language:  GSD  Fl-9  and  FL  201-9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  English 51 

GSC  201,  202,  210  (prerequisite  for  a  concentration  .  .    (7)    +2 
English  300-6,  302-12,  309a,b  or  309a,c,  390,  471b,  485,  495a 

or  495b 41 

One  400-level  genre-period  course  in  Poetry  and  one  in  Fiction     8 

Education  Requirements  (for  certification)    31 

Guidance  305   (GSB  201c  is  prerequisite),  Secondary  Education 
310,  352,  two  electives 
^Electives    8 

Total 192 


*  English  majors  in  the  College  of  Education  are  not  required  to  take  the  Mathematics  com- 
bination. GSD  FL-9  is  considered  as  being  part  of  the  General  Studies  84-hour  requirement.  FL 
201-9  is  required.  Electives  then  total  17  hours. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
Option  2  {primarily  for  nonteacher -training  candidates) 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Supplementary  Two-year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Foreign  Language:  GSD  FL-9  and  FL  201-9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  English 53 

GSC  201,  202,  210  (prerequisites  for  a  concentration)  ..  (7)  +2 
English  302-12,  309a,  b  or  309a,  c,  390,  471a,  471b,  495a  or  495b  35 
One  400-level  genre-period  course  in  Poetry  and  one  in  Fiction  8 
English  400-level  electives  to  complete  53  hours 8 

Electives    37 

Total 192 

Option  3  {primarily  for  prospective  graduate  students) 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Supplementary  Two-year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Foreign  Language:  GSD  FL^9  and  FL  201-9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  English 54 

GSC  201,  202,  210  (prerequisites  for  a  concentration)   .  .    (7)    +2 
One  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  medieval,  Renais- 
sance or  17th  century,  18th  century,  19th  century,  20th  cen- 
tury, early  American,  and  American  since  1865 28 

English  471a,  471b,  495a  or  495b 12 

English  language  course    4 

English  400-level  electives  to  complete  54  hours 8 

Electives    36 

Total 192 
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Option  4 

Students  may  petition  to  undertake  a  program  which  does  not  match 
printed  requirements.  Interested  students  should  discuss  this  possibility 
with  the  departmental  director  of  undergraduate  studies. 

Option  5 

Any  of  the  options  outlined  above  may  be  modified  by  entry  into  the 
departmental  honors  program.  Eligible  students  will  be  invited  to  enter. 
Requirements  for  honors  students  remain  as  above  except  that  three  pro- 
seminars  substitute  for  three  senior  genre-period  courses. 

Recommended  Electives  Especially  for  Option  1. 

Journalism  103;  201;  421;  422  or  449 12-13 

Theater  402a;  409;  GSC  203   11 

Speech  202  or  205;  323,  423  or  424;  406    (GSD  103  and 

GSC  200  are  prerequisites)    15 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  is  27  hours,  prescribed  as  follows:  from  GSC 
200-level  English  courses,  6  hours;  English  300a,b;  302b,  and  302a  or  c; 
309a;  390.  Deviations  must  have  departmental  approval. 

Course  Descriptions 

105-6  (3,3)  English  Composition  for  Foreign  Students.  A  course  in  writing 
and  reading  skills:  composition,  note-taking,  summaries,  grammar.  Equivalent 
to  GSD  101  and  102.  Limited  to  foreign  students  selected  by  proficiency  exam- 
ination on  entrance. 

300-6  (3,3)  Grammatical  Analyis.  Basic  principles  of  traditional,  structural, 
and  generative  grammars.  Required  of  all  teacher  training  candidates  and 
minors;  elective  to  others.  English  300a  is  prerequisite  for  300b. 
302-12  (4,4,4)  Survey  of  English  Literature.  A  survey  (a)  to  1550,  (b) 
1550-1750,  (c)  after  1750.  All  three  courses  are  required  of  students  with  a 
concentration  in  English. 

309-12    (4,4,4)    Survey   of   American   Literature.   A   survey    (a)    to   1860;    (b) 
1860  to  1914;  (c)  1914  to  the  present. 
GSC  317-3  Recent  American  Literature. 

GSC  318-3  British  Modern  Literature  and  Its  Social  Context.  (Summer, 
abroad.) 

GSC  345-9  (3,3,3)  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature. 
GSC  351-6  (3,3)  Masterpieces  of  the  Novel. 
GSC  365-3  Shakespeare. 

390-3  Advanced  Composition.  Expository  writing.  Prerequisite:  C  average  in 
GSD  101,  102,  and  GSC  103. 

392-3  Professional  Writing  I.  Introductory  course  for  undergraduates.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

400-4  Introduction  to  Structural  Linguistics.  Methods  of  structuralizing: 
phonetics,  phonemics,  morphemics,  syntax.  Especially  recommended  for  stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach  English  to  native  speakers. 

402-4  Old  English  Literature  in  Translation.  A  study  of  prose  selections 
from  Bede,  Aelfric,  and  other  writers,  and  of  poetry  from  the  simplest  riddles 
and  gnomic  verses  to  the  complex  forms  of  the  Caedmonic  and  Cynewulfean 
schools,  the  elegaic  poems,  and  Beowulf.  Emphasis  is  on  the  literary  and 
cultural  significance  of  works  studied. 

403-4  The  History  of  the  English  Language.  A  survey  of  the  development 
of  the  language  from  Indo-European  to  modern  English  with  special  emphasis 
on  Middle  and  Early  Modern  English  changes. 

404-12  (4,4,4)  Middle  English  Literature,  (a)  Middle  English  Literature 
excluding  Chaucer,  (b)  Chaucer:  early  poems  and  Troilus,  (c)  Chaucer: 
Canterbury  Tales. 
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405-8  (4,4)  Descriptive  Linguistics,  (a.)  Structural  phonology:  survey  of 
phonological  theory  (phonemic  and  distinctive  feature  theory) ;  examination 
of  various  phonological  systems,  (b)  Introduction  to  transformational  genera- 
tive grammar:  the  basic  concepts  and  formalism  of  transformational  genera- 
tive grammars.  Prerequisite:  400  and  407a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
406-4  English  Phonology.  An  analysis  of  spoken  English,  American  and 
British.  Prerequisite:  400  or  equivalent. 

407-8  (4,4)  Articulatory  Phonetics,  (a)  Introduction:  mechanics,  processes. 
Laboratory  work:  transcription,  production,  perception,  (b)  Phonetic  theory, 
linguistic  phonetics. 

410-4  Literature  for  the  Adolescent.  Criteria  for  evaluation  of  literary  ma- 
terials for  junior  and  senior  high  school,  with  emphasis  on  critical  approaches 
in  selection  of  literature. 

412-20  (4,4,4,4,4)  English  Nondramatic  Literature,  (a)  16th  century,  (b)  17th 
century,  (c)  The  age  of  Dryden.  (d)  The  age  of  Pope,  (e)  The  age  of  Johnson. 
417-4  Black  Literature.  Special  studies  in  Black  literature,  American  and 
African,  with  major  emphasis  upon  contemporary  Black  expression. 
418-4  English  Literature,  1885-1914.  Poetry,  drama  and  fiction  of  the  later 
Victorian  and  early  modern  period. 

420-8  (4,4)  American  Poetry,  (a)  Trends  in  American  poetry  to  1900  with 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  achievement  of  the  more  important  poets,  (b)  the 
more  important  poets  since  1900.  May  be  taken  singly. 

421-16  (4,4,4,4)  English  Poetry,  (a)  Early  Romantics:  major  emphasis  on 
general  background  and  on  Blake,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth;  (b)  later 
Romantics:  emphasis  on  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  the  minor  figures;  (c) 
Victorian  poets:  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  other  poets  in  England, 
1830-1880;  (d)  modern  British  poets.  May  be  taken  singly. 

425—4    Modern    Continental    Poetry.    Representative    Poems    by    major    20th 
century  poets  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Greece. 
431-12    (4,4,4)    Major   American    Writers.    Significant   writers    of   fiction   and 
nonfictional  prose  from  the  Puritans  to  the  twentieth  century,  (a)  1620-1800; 
(b)  1800-1865;  (c)  1865-1915.  May  be  taken  singly. 

438-4  Intellectual  Backgrounds  of  American  Literature.  The  relationship  of 
basic  ideas  in  America  to  American  literature. 

442-4  Romantic  Prose.  Fiction  of  Austen,  Scott,  Mary  Shelley,  Peacock,  the 
Gothic  novelists;  prose  of  Lamb,  Landor,  Hazlitt,  DeQuincey;  criticism,  jour- 
nals and  letters. 

443-4  Victorian  Prose.  The  chief  writers  of  nonfiction  prose  from  the  late 
romantics  to  1880. 

447-4  American  Humor  and  Satire.  A  consideration  of  the  writers  and  forms 
of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  humor. 

454-12  (4,4,4)  English  Fiction,  (a)  Eighteenth  century:  Defoe  through  Jane 
Austen,  (b)  Victorian  novel:  1830-1880;  (c)  twentieth  century.  May  be 
taken  singly. 

456-4  Modern  Continental  Fiction.  Selected  major  works  of  European  authors 
such  as  Mann,  Silone,  Camus,  Kafka,  Malraux,  Hesse. 

458-8  (4,4)  American  Fiction,  (a)  The  novel  in  America  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  early  twentieth  century;  (b)  trends  and  techniques  in  the  American 
novel  and  short  story  since  1914.  May  be  taken  singly. 

460-16  (4,4,4,4)  British  Drama,  (a)  Elizabethan  drama:  from  the  beginning 
of  the  drama  in  late  Middle  Ages  through  its  flowering  in  such  Elizabethan 
playwrights  as  Greene,  Peele,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Heywood,  Dekker,  but  excluding 
Shakespeare;  (b)  Jacobean  drama:  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  playwrights: 
Jonson,  Webster,  Marston,  Middleton,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Ford  Shirley;  (c)  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century  drama:  after  1660, 
representative  types  of  plays  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan;  (d)  modern  British 
drama.  May  be  taken  singly. 

464-4  Modern  Continental  Drama.  The  continental  drama  of  Europe  since 
1870;  representative  plays  of  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal. 

468-4  American  Drama.  The  rise  of  the  theater  in  America,  with  readings  of 
plays,  chiefly  modern. 

471-8  (4,4)  Shakespeare,  (a)  The  plays  before  1600;  (b)  the  plays  of  1600 
and  later.  Readings  on  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  the  theater,  and  the  acting 
company.  May  be  taken  singly. 

473—4  Milton.  A  reading  of  a  selection  of  the  minor  poems,  of  Paradise  Lost, 
Paradise  Regained,  Samson  Agonistes.  Also  a  reading  of  the  major  treatises. 
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485-4  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  Aims,  methods,  materials,  tests, 
programs,  and  other  aspects  of  English  instruction  in  the  high  school. 
486-2  to  8  Workshop  in  High  School  English. 
487-2  to  8  Workshop  in  Junior  High  School  English. 
492-8  (4,4)  Professional  Writing  II. 

494—4  Literature  in  Society.  An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  function  of 
literature  as  a  social  institution. 

495-8  (4,4)  Literary  Criticism,  (a)  History  of  criticism:  ideas  and  tech- 
niques from  Aristotle  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century;  (b)  modern  criti- 
cism: recent  critics  and  critical  attitudes,  and  practice  in  writing  criticism. 
Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

497-12  (4,4,4)  Senior  Honors  Seminars.  (a,b)  Topic  will  vary  yearly,  (c) 
Honors  Readings.  Enrollment  restricted  to  undergraduates.  Departmental 
approval  required. 

499-2  to  6  Readings  in  English.  For  English  concentrations  only.  Departmental 
approval  required.  No  more  than  four  hours  may  be  taken  any  one  quarter. 
500-2  Materials  and  Methods  of  Research  in  English. 
501-4  Old  English  Grammar. 
502-4  Beowulf. 

504-8  (4,4)  Advanced  English  Grammar. 
505-8  (4,4)  Contrastive  and  Historical  Linguistics. 
506-4  Old  Norse. 
508-4  to  12  Studies  in  Chaucer. 
509-4  to  12  Studies  in  Middle  English. 
511-4  to  12  Studies  in  The  Renaissance. 
513-4  to  12  Studies  in  Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 
514-4  to  12  Studies  in  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 
518-4  to  12  Studies  in  English  Literature,  1885-1914. 
519-4  to  12  Studies  in  Contemporary  British  Literature. 
520-4  to  12  Studies  in  Romantic  Writers. 
521-4  to  12  Studies  in  Victorian  Poetry. 
524-4  to  12  Studies  in  the  Metaphysical  Poets. 
532-4  to  12  Studies  in  American  Transcendentalism. 
534-4  to  12  Studies  in  Early  Nineteenth  Century  American  Writers. 
536-4  to  12  Studies  in  Later  Nineteenth  Century  American  Writers. 
537-4  to  12  Studies  in  Twentieth  Century  American  Writers. 
538-4  to  12  Problems  in  American  Literature. 
540-2  to  8  Studies  in  Linguistics. 
543-4  to  12  Studies  in  Victorian  Nonfiction  Prose. 
555-4  to  12  Studies  in  The  Victorian  Novel. 
560-4  to  12  Studies  in  Renaissance  Drama. 
566-4  to  12  Studies  in  Shakespeare. 

569-4  Seminar  in  Special  Problems  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language. 
579-16  (4,4,4,4)  Studies  in  Modern  Literature. 
580-4  Traditional  Themes. 

581-12  (4,4,4)  Problems  in  High  School  English. 
585-2  Teaching  College  Composition. 

588-9  (3,3,3)  Methods  of  Teaching  English  as  a  Foreign  Language. 
594-4  or  8  Studies  in  Literary  Form  and  Symbolic  Action. 
596-4  Stylistics. 

597-2  to  6  Readings  in  Linguistics. 

598-1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3)  Review  of  English  and  American  Literature. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

European  and  Russian  Studies 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  area  studies  with  specialization  in  European 
studies  or  in  Russian  studies  is  offered  especially  for  those  students  who 
also  work  for  a  concentration  in  foreign  languages:  Russian  for  Russian 
studies;  German,  Russian,  or  French  for  European  studies. 

For  either  specialization  a  minimum  of  24  hours  must  be  earned  in  the 
chosen  field,  at  least  12  of  them  in  principal  courses,  the  rest  by  electives. 
Not  more  than  three  courses  in  any  one  subject  area  will  be  counted 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  requirements.  In  exceptional  cases  an  elective 
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course  may  be  substituted  after  consultation  with  the  adviser  for  the 
course  of  study. 

Principal  courses  for  the  European  studies  consist  of  GSB  380,  390, 
Economics  418,  Geography  462,  Government  455,  History  333,  406,  434, 
463,  464.  The  electives  are  GSB  312,  Anthropology  306b,  Economics  460, 
481,  Geography  464,  Government  453,  History  465.  One  reading  course 
or  one  independent-studies  course  can  be  used  in  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments. Each  student's  list  of  courses,  however,  should  be  approved  by  the 
adviser. 

Principal  courses  for  the  Russian  studies  consist  of  Economics  460,  GSB 
380,  Geography  464,  Government  453,  History  465.  Electives  are  GSB 
312,  Anthropology  305b,  306b,  Economics  418,  481,  Geography  462,  Gov- 
ernment 455,  History  333,  406,  434. 

Family  Economics  and  Management 

Professor  Betty  Jane   Johnston,   Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  Karen  Craig,  Ph.D. 

(Chairman)  Instructors  Arlene  Heisler,  M.S. 
Visiting  Professor  Arch  W.  Troelstrup,  Thelma  Malone,  M.S. 

M.A. 

Course  Descriptions 

300-3  Home  Economics  for  Men.  Units  dealing  with  food  selection,  serving, 
and  table  practice;  economics  of  the  home;  grooming  and  clothing  selection; 
family  relations;  consideration  of  personality  evaluation.  Field  trip. 
301-3  Home  Arts  and  Social  Usage.  Emphasis  on  the  home  arts  and  social 
usage  that  will  provide  for  more  satisfying  personal  and  family  living.  For 
women  who  are  not  concentrating  in  home  economics. 

302-4  Basics  of  Family  Living.  Job  oriented  course  for  social  welfare  workers; 
selected  units  in  several  aspects  of  homemaking  with  application  to  the  low 
income  family. 

323-2   Housing.   Housing  needs   of  families.   Housing  design,  plans,  and  con- 
struction. Historic  modes  of  housing. 
324-3  Equipment.  Selection,  use,  and  care.  Field  trips. 

331-3  Management  of  Family  Resources.  A  study  of  factors  affecting  the  man- 
agement of  the  home  in  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals  and  creating  a 
satisfying  environment  for  the  family.  Special  consideration  given  to  those 
problems  involving  the  use  of  time,  money,  and  energy. 

332-4  Home  Management  Practicum.  Analysis  of  current  management  situa- 
tions. Evaluation  of  family  resource  use.  Normally  includes  residence  in  home 
management  house,  but  students  with  special  problems  should  consult  the 
departmental  chairman.  Prerequisite:  227,  331. 

340-3  Consumers  and  the  Market.  Consumer  role,  market  organization,  and 
impact  on  consumers.  Decision  making  in  market  goods  and  services;  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  programs  for  consumer  information  and  protection. 
341-4  Consumer  Problems.  Study  of  motives  of  consumption,  family  income 
and  expenditures,  selection  of  commodities  and  services,  buying  and  selling 
practices,  and  evaluation  of  consumer  aids.  Consideration  of  contemporary 
consumer  problems.  Field  trips. 

407-2  to  8  Workshop.  Designed  to  aid  workers  in  professions  related  to  home 
and  family.  Emphasis  for  the  workshop  will  be  stated  in  the  announcement 
of  the  course. 

423-4  Advanced  Family  Housing.  Further  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
aesthetic,  economic,  psychic,  and  social  factors  influencing  choice  of  family 
housing  today.  Prerequisite:  323. 

424-4  Selection,  Use,  and  Care  of  Appliances.  Materials  used  in  equipment, 
methods  of  construction,  principles  of  operation  of  appliances  for  cooking, 
refrigeration,  laundering,  cleaning;  selection,  operation,  and  care  of  appliances 
to  obtain  maximum  satisfaction  in  use.  Prerequisite:  324  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

435-4  Work  Simplification  in  Home  Management.  Basic  scientific  work 
simplification  principles  applied  to  work  done  in  the  home  by  full-time 
employed  or  physically  handicapped  homemakers. 
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471-2  to  6  Field  Experience.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences 
in  selected  areas.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  departmental  chairman. 
481-2  to  6  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

Finance 

Associate    Professors    J.    Van    Fenster-  Peter  W.  Bacon,  D.B.A. 

maker,  Ph.D.   (Chairman)  Van  A.  Buboltz,  M.A. 

Edward  L.  Winn,  Jr.,  D.B.A.  Ahmad  D.  Issa,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Irving  W.  Adams,  Jeffrey  P.  Laycock,  Juris  Dr. 

B.A.  Gola  Waters,  M.S. 

The  financial  implications  of  decisions  in  both  business  and  government 
are  daily  becoming  more  complex.  Within  the  firm,  financial  considera- 
tions permeate  the  central  decisions  of  research,  engineering,  production 
and  marketing.  Within  governmental  activities,  sophisticated  financial 
techniques  are  becoming  increasingly  important.  The  financial  executive 
thus  takes  a  key  role  in  the  successful  management  of  both  business  and 
governmental  operations. 

The  finance  curriculum  offers  two  areas  of  specialization  to  meet  the 
varied  interests  of  students:  (1)  financial  management  and  (2)  financial 
institutions.  The  financial  management  program  provides  the  background 
for  a  career  in  the  financial  operations  of  business  firms  and  public  institu- 
tions. The  financial  institutions  specialization  is  designed  for  those  in- 
terested in  the  operations  of  financial  intermediaries  and  financial  markets. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Professional  Business  Core 52 

GSB  201b,  201c,  Mathematics  111-10 (18) 

Accounting  251a  &  b,  261 12 

Economics  214,  215  and  308  or  408 12 

Finance  320  and  371  or  473 8 

GSD  110  3 

Marketing  301 4 

Management  340,  481 8 

Mathematics  150a   : 5 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Finance 40 

Accounting  315  or  Management  345  4 

Economics  440  or  Management  479 4 

Management  361  or  Marketing  390 4 

Management  430   4 

Finance  323,  325,  421   12 

One  of  the  following  specializations 
Financial  Management 

Accounting  341    4 

Two  of  the  following: 

Accounting  351a,  351b,  442,  475,  Economics  315 8 

Financial  Institutions 

Finance  324    4 

Finance  326 4 

Economics  315   4 

Electives — (300  or  400  level  courses,  unless  lower  level  courses  neces- 
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sary  to  fulfill  a  departmental  sequence 16 

Total    192 

Course  Descriptions 

301-1  to  6  Readings  in  Finance.  Readings  in  classical  and  current  writing  on 
selected  topics  in  various  areas  in  the  field  of  Finance. 

305-4  Personal  Finance.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  personal  finan- 
cial asset  management,  including  income  and  expense  budgeting.  Emphasis 
also  placed  on  consumer  credit,  insurance,  investments,  home  ownership  and 
taxation.  (Not  open  to  students  with  concentrations  in  the  School  of  Business.) 
320-4  Introduction  to  Business  Finance.  Principal  problems  of  managing  the 
finance  function  of  a  business  firm.  Emphasis  on  asset  acquisition  and  man- 
agement, and  financial  structure  planning  and  management.  Prerequisite:  Ac- 
counting 261,  Economics  215. 

323—4  Investments.  Survey  of  the  problems  and  procedures  of  investment 
management;  types  of  investment  risks;  investment  problems  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  corporation.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
324-4  Security  Analysis.  Application  of  investment  principles  to  investment 
policy;  analytical  principles  and  techniques;  analysis  of  fixed  income  cor- 
porate securities,  of  senior  securities  with  speculative  features,  of  common 
stocks,  of  government  and  municipal  securities,  and  of  investment  company 
securities.  Prerequisites:  Finance  323. 

325-4    Financial    Markets.    Operations   of   capital   markets.    Sources   and   uses 
of  funds  of  financial  institutions.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
326-4  Management  of  Financial  Institutions.  Principal  policies  and  problems 
which  confront  top  management.  Emphasis  on  liquidity  loans,  investments,  de- 
posits,  capital   funds,  financial  statements,   organization  structure,  operations, 
personnel,  cost  analysis,  and  public  relations.  Prerequisite:  320-4. 
327-4  Risk  Management.  Aggregate  effort  of  a  business  or  institution  to  con- 
serve earning  power  and  assets  by  controlling  the  risk  of  accidental  loss.  In- 
cludes  the   identification   and   evaluation   of   both   risk   exposures   and   means 
of  dealing  with  these  exposures.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
371-4   Business    Law   I.    Introduction   to   the   history   and  philosophy   of   law, 
contract  law,  jurisdiction  and  court  procedure,  conflicts  of  law  and  tort  law. 
372-4   Business   Law   II.   Real   property  law,  personal  property  law,  partner- 
ship law,  agency  and  corporation  law.  Prerequisite:  371. 

373-4  Business  Law  III.  Negotiable  instruments,  sales,  suretyship  and  uniform 
commercial  code.  Prerequisite:  371. 

421-4  Management  of  Business  Finance.  The  principal  problems  of  manag- 
ing the  financial  operations  of  an  enterprise.  Emphasis  upon  analysis  and 
solutions  of  problems  pertaining  to  policy  decisions.  Prerequisite:  320. 
422-4  Advanced  Financial  Management.  The  development  of  ability  to  use 
sophisticated  analytical  tools  by  the  discussion  of  case  situations  dealing  pri- 
marily with  capitalization,  return  on  investment,  and  cost  of  capital.  Pre- 
requisite: 421. 

430-4  Business  Finance.  An  introductory  course  combining  both  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  of  business  financing  and  an  analysis  of  functional  finance 
from  a  managerial  viewpoint.  Restricted  to  MBA  students. 

473-4  Business  in  its  Legal  Environment.  Social  and  economic  assessment  of 
environmental  factors  influencing  business  policies  and  strategies.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  legislation  affecting  competition  and  allocation  of  the  firm's 
products  and  resources.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

475-4  Budgeting  and  Systems.  Aids  in  coordinating  and  directing  business 
operation. 

Food  and  Nutrition 

(See  also  Home  Economics.) 

Professors       Frank       Konishi,  Ph.D.          Irene  R.  Payne,  Ph.D. 

(Chairman)  Assistant      Professor      Mary      Louise 

Eileen  E.  Quigley,  Ed.D.  Barnes,  M.S.   (Emerita) 

Associate     Professors     Jennie  Harper,    Lecturer  Miss  Henrietta  Becker,  M.S. 

Ph.D. 
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Course  Descriptions 

100-3  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition.  Emphasis  on  basic  principles  of  food  and 
nutrition  in  relation  to  personal  health. 

106-3  Fundamentals  of  Foods.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  and 
techniques  of  food  preparations.  Not  open  to  students  specializing  in  Food 
and  Nutrition  or  Home  Economics  Education. 

247-6  (2,2,2)  The  School  Lunch  Program,  (a)  Food  purchasing;  (b)  quan- 
tity food  production,  and  (c)  nutrition  practices  in  the  school  lunchroom. 
256-5  Science  of  Food.  Application  of  scientific  principles  to  food  prepara- 
tion. Prerequisites:  100,  Chemistry  110  and  240  or  equivalent. 
320-3  Nutrition.  Principles  of  nutrition  in  relation  to  intermediary  metabol- 
ism and  the  role  of  vitamins  and  minerals.  Prerequisites:  100,  Chemistry 
110  and  240. 

321-3  Food  and  Nutrition  Demonstration.  Emphasis  on  principles  of  food 
and  nutrition  including  food  standards  and  demonstration  techniques.  Field 
trip.  Prerequisite:  256. 

335-4  Meal  Management.  The  selection,  purchase,  preparation  and  service 
of  food  with  emphasis  on  time  and  money  management.  Prerequisite:  256. 
356-4  Experimental  Foods.  Experimental  approach  to  the  study  of  factors 
influencing  the  behavior  of  foods.  Individual  problems.  Prerequisite:  256. 
360-8  (4,4)  Quantity  Food  Production,  (a)  Use  of  power  equipment,  stand- 
ardized formulas,  and  techniques  of  quantity  preparation  and  service  of  food 
to  large  groups;  (b)  Practical  experiences  in  area  food  service  units.  Pre- 
requisite: 256. 

361-3  Food  Service  Organization  and  Management.  Policies,  budgets,  super- 
vision, and  personnel  in  feeding  large  groups.  Prerequisite:  256. 
362-3  Institution  Equipment  and  Layout.  Selection  and  arrangement  of 
various  types  of  institutional  food  service  equipment,  including  materials, 
construction,  operation,  cost,  use  and  care.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  256. 
363-3  Food  Purchasing  for  Institutions.  Principles  and  methods  of  purchasing 
food  in  quantity.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  256. 

371-6   Field   Experience.   Opportunity   for  supervised  learning   experiences   in 
the  student's  area  of  concentration.  Consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 
390-3  Diet  Therapy.  Study  of  physiological  and  biochemical  changes  in  cer- 
tain diseases  with  emphasis  on  those  involving  nutritional  therapy.  Prerequi- 
site: 320. 

420-3  Recent  Developments  in  Nutrition.  Critical  study  of  current  scientific 
literature  in  nutrition.  Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent. 

421-3  Recent  Trends  in  Food.  Critical  study  of  current  scientific  literature 
in  food.  Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent. 

481-2  to  4  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisites: 
320  or  consent  of  chairman  and  instructor. 

490-3  Nutrition  and  Growth.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  on  nutrition 
in  relation  to  human  growth.  Prerequisites:  320  or  equivalent. 
500-4  Research  Methods. 
515-1  to  6  Seminar. 
520-3  Advanced  Nutrition. 
556-4  Advanced  Experimental  Foods. 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Foreign  Languages 

Professors  Albert  W.  Bork,  Doctors  en  Helmut  Liedloff,  Ph.D. 

Letras  Madeleine  M.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

D.  Lincoln  Canfield,  Ph.D.  Hensley  Woodbridge,  Ph.D. 
J.  Cary  Davis,  Ph.D.                                  Assistant  Professors  Vernon  Anderson, 
Hellmut  A.  Hartwig,  Ph.D.   (Chair-  Ph.D. 

man)  Vincent  Cosentino,  Ph.D. 

Vera  L.  Peacock,  Ph.D.   (Emeritus)  W.  L.  Meinhardt,  Ph.D. 

Associate    Professors    Howard    French,  Anna  K.  Neufeld,  M.A. 

Ph.D.  Joan  O'Brien,  Ph.D. 

David  L.  Gobert,  Ph.D.  Maurice  O'Meara,  Ph.D. 

James  A.  Kilker,  Ph.D.  Zivorad   Rakic,    Ph.D. 

Joseph  R.  Kupcek,  Ph.D.  Michael  L.   Rowland,  Ph.D. 
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Igor  Shankovsky,  Ph.D.  J.  L.  Martin,  M.A. 

Maxine   Vogely,    Ph.D.  Mildred  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

Instructors  Gwendolyn  Brackett,  M.A.  Robert  Wosylus,   M.A. 

Keith  Carlson,  M.A.  Lecturer  Arnold  Ulner,  M.A. 
Jerrilyn  Emison,  M.A. 


John  Gadway,  B.A.  Visiting     Professor     Jenaro      Artiles, 

Frank  Gunderson,  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Anthony  Integlia,  M.A.,  M.S. 

Concentrations  are  offered  in  French,  German,  Latin,  Russian,  and 
Spanish.*  Qualified  students  are  encouraged  to  take  proficiency  examina- 
tions for  FL  201-9.  A  student  is  not  eligible  to  apply  for  proficiency  in 
220-6  unless  he  has  passed  the  corresponding  201.  If  the  student  has  had 
4  years  of  one  foreign  language  in  high  school,  he  is  expected  to  begin 
with  300  level  courses  and  take  more  upper  level  courses. 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General   Studies   Requirements    (Waive   GSC-3.   Includes   GSD 

107-8)    83 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Foreign  Languages:  GSD  FL-9  and  9  hours  included  below  .  .  9 

Foreign  Language.  Includes  FL  201-9 52-56 * 

Secondary  Concentration  24  ~ 

Electives    20-24 

Total 192 


*  Other  languages  offered  are  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Classical  Greek,  and  Italian. 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
{secondary  school  certification) 

General  Studies  Requirements    (Waive   GSC-3.   Includes   GSD 

107-8)    83 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 
Foreign  Languages:  GSD  FL^-9  and  9  hours  included  below  ...  9 

Foreign  Language.  Includes  FL  201-9   52-56 ' 

Secondary  Education 32  4 

Electives    12-16 3 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    83 

Foreign  Language   52-56 ' 

Secondary  Education    32  4 

Electives    21-25 

Total 192 


1  See  individual  language  listings  for  requirements. 

2  The  secondary  concentration  may  be  in  any  field  which  supports  the  student's  projected 
career.  Among  recommended  fields  are  another  foreign  language,  English,  linguistics,  philosophy, 
European  and  Russian  studies,  history. 

3  Electives  may  contribute  to  a  teaching  minor.  If  it  is  in  a  second  foreign  language,  state  certi- 
fication requirements  may  be  met  by  counting  GSD-FL  courses  or  by  doing  additional  work. 

4  FL  353-4  must  be  taken  instead  of  Secondary  Education  315. 

The  student  who   has   completed  only   one  year  of  foreign  language  in  high 
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school  will  usually  begin  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  first-year  course  in  Gen- 
eral Studies.  The  student  who  has  completed  two  or  more  years  of  high-school 
French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish  is  required  to  take  a  placement/pro- 
ficiency examination  administered  by  the  Counseling  and  Testing  Service. 
This  will  determine  at  which  course  level  of  the  language  the  student  will  be 
placed.  Students  having  completed  two  or  more  years  of  high-school  foreign 
language  other  than  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish  will  usually  begin 
with  the  second-year  course. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  a  foreign  language  is  constituted  by  from 
26-30  hours  in  courses  200  level  and  above.  See  individual  languages  for 
specific  requirements.  State  certification  requirements  may  be  met  by 
counting  GSD-FL  courses  or  by  doing  additional  advanced  work. 

General  Foreign  Language  Courses 
Course  Descriptions 

453-4  Methods  in  Teaching  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  Survey  of  general 
principles  of  second-language  teaching,  based  upon  insights  of  modern  lin- 
guistics and  learning-psychology.  Followed  by  intensive  practical  work  in  class- 
room and  language  laboratory  with  teachers  experienced  in  the  student's 
specific  language  field.  Required  of  prospective  teachers  of  modern  foreign 
languages  in  secondary  schools.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  or  prior  enrollment 
in  300-level  course  in  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish. 

Chinese 

Course  Descriptions 

120-3  (1,1,1)  Chinese  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  120  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training:  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  120. 

201-15  (5,5,5)  Intermediate  Chinese.  Designed  to  give  the  students  a  review 
of  the  Chinese  language  and  its  expansion,  a  reading  ability  of  modern  prose, 
and  practice  in  conversation  and  composition.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college  Chinese  (GSD  120c)  or  equivalent. 
315-2  to  6  Readings  in  Chinese.  Readings  in  the  contemporary  Chinese  such 
as  the  adaptations  of  the  writings  of  Tsau  Yu,  Lau  she,  Hu  shih,  and  Lu  Synn. 
Prerequisite:  201c. 

French 

At  least  one  course  in  History  of  France  is  recommended  for  all  students 
majoring  in  French. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE,  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

French  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following:   56 

200  level:  201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended 9-15 

300  level:  350-4,  352-3,  354^,  397a,b,c-9 20 

400  level:  408-4,  461-4,  and  at  least  3  literature  courses 17 

French  electives:  Romance  Philology,  410-4,  and  FL  353—4,  are 
recommended    4-10 

BACHELOR     OF    SCIENCE     OR    BACHELOR     OF    ARTS     DEGREE     WITH     TEACHING 
CERTIFICATE 

(FL  353-4  is  taken  in  lieu  of  Sec  Ed  315) 

French  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following: 56 

200  level:  201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended   9-15 

300  level:  350-4,  352-3,  354-4,  397a,b,c-9 20 

400  level:  408-4,  461-4,  and  at  least  3  literature  courses 17 

French  electives:  Romance  Philology,  410  is  recommended  .  .  .   4-10 
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SECONDARY  CONCENTRATION 

French  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following: 26 

200  level:  201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended   9-15 

300  level:  350-4  plus  352-3  and  FL  353^t,  or  350-4  plus  354-4 

and  any  one  quarter  of  397  a,  or  b,  or  c  (3)    11 

French  electives:    0-6 

Course  Descriptions 

123-3  (1,1,1)  French  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  123  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training:  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  123.  Parts  may  be  taken  singly. 

161-0  (0,0)  French  for  Graduate  Students.  Designed  for  graduate  students 
desiring  a  reading-knowledge  of  French,  (a)  Intensive  study  of  grammar,  (b) 
Extensive  reading  and  vocabulary  study.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
201-9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  French.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  French  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  123 
or  two  years  of  high  school  French,  or  equivalent. 

220-6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  French  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  3  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter;  may 
be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registration  in 
any  quarter  of  201. 

GSC  305-3  Contemporary  French  Drama. 

350-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Translation  and  com- 
position. Taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  201c. 

352-3  French  Phonetics.  French  phonemics  and  phonetics,  involving  produc- 
tion of  French  sounds  and  English  interference,  the  written  representation 
of  French  sounds  and  the  teaching  thereof.  Laboratory  and  dictation  practice. 
Prerequisite:  201c. 

379-9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  French  Literature.  Reading  and  analysis  of  selected 
works  of  French  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  Presented 
in  French.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  although  not  obligatory.  Pre- 
requisite: 350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

397-9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  French  Literature.  Reading  and  analysis  of  selected 
works  of  French  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  Presented 
in  French.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  although  not  obligatory.  Pre- 
requisite: 350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

401-9  (3,3,3)  French  Literature  of  the  17th  Century,  (a)  Tragedy;  (b) 
Comedy;  (c)  Nondramatic  literature. 

402-6  (3,3)  Contemporary  French  Novel,  (a)  Major  themes,  forms,  and 
techniques  in  the  novel  with  particular  emphasis  on  Cide,  Proust,  Malraux, 
Sartre,  Camus,  and  Robbe-Grillet.  (b)  A  study  of  the  dramatic  masterpieces 
of  Guandoux,  Claudel,  Anouilb,  Sartre,  Camus,  Ionesco,  and  Beckett  with 
respect  to  structure,  technique,  themes,  and  language.  May  be  taken  out  of 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  354,  397. 

403-9  (3,3,3)  French  Literature  of  the  18th  Century,  (a)  Theater;  (b) 
Novel;  (c)  Philosophic  and  Didactic  Literature. 

408-4  French  Civilization.  Society,  culture,  social  institutions,  and  the  arts 
of  contemporary  France.  Lectures,  slides,  discussion.  Prerequisite:  350  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

409-3  French  Romanticism  in  the  Drama,  Novel  and  Poetry.  Prerequisite: 
354,  397. 

419-3  French  Poetry  from  Nervel  through  Symbolism.  Prerequisite:  354,  397. 
429-6  (3,3)  French  Novel  and  Theatre,  1850-1930.  (a)  Realism,  naturalism, 
and  the  reaction  to  these  in  the  novel,  from  Flaubert  through  Barres.  (b) 
Realism,  naturalism,  and  symbolism  in  the  theatre  from  mid  19th  century 
to  1930.  Prerequisite:  354,  397. 

461-4  French  Stylistics.  Writing  style  in  French  and  its  application  to  the 
development  of  skill  in  written  expression.  Advanced  work  in  the  principles 
of  French  grammar  and  composition.  Prerequisite:  350  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

498-3   Honors   Seminar.   Study  of  an  author  or  a  special  topic.  Restricted  to 
undergraduates.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
499-4    Honors    Essay.    Individual    exploration    of    some    question,    author,    or 
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theme  of  significance  within  the  field  of  French  literature  or  language.  Re- 
stricted to  undergraduates.  Prerequisite:  498  and  consent  of  department. 
501-2  to  6  Seminar  on  a  Selected  French  Author. 
502-3  French  Literature  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  Rabelais. 
509-2  to  6  Studies  in  19th  Century  French  Literature. 
515-6  (3,3)  Old  French. 

516-6  (3,3)  French  Literature  of  the  Renaissance. 
520-4  Graduate  Composition  and  Diction. 
522-2  to  6  Studies  in  20th  Century  French  Literature. 

536-2  Teaching  French  at  the  College  Level.  Prepares  graduate  students  in 
French  for  teaching  at  the  university  level.  Required  of  all  teaching  assistants 
in  French.  May  not  be  counted  to  satisfy  secondary  certification  requirements. 
543-2  to  6  Research  Problems. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

German 

At  least  one  course  in  History  of  Germany  or  Central  Europe  is  recom- 
mended for  all  students  majoring  in  German. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE,  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

German  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following: 55 

200  level:  201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended 9-15 

300  level:  301a,b-8  (normally  taken  in  senior  year),  304a,b-8, 

310a,b-8;  304c-4  is  recommended 24-28 

400  level:  At  least  three  literature  courses   (6-12);  408-4  is 

recommended    6-16 

German  electives:  FL  353-4  is  recommended 0-16 

BACHELOR     OF    SCIENCE     OR    BACHELOR     OF    ARTS    DEGREE     WITH    TEACHING 
CERTIFICATE 

(FL  353  is  taken  in  lieu  of  Sec  Ed  315) 

German  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following: 55 

200  level:  201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended 9-15 

300  level:  301a,b-8  (normally  taken  in  senior  year) ,  304a,b-8, 

310a,b-8;  304c-4  is  recommended 24-28 

400  level:  401a,b-4,  plus  at  least  two  literature  courses  (4-8) ; 

408-4  is  recommended  8-16 

German  electives  0-14 

SECONDARY  CONCENTRATION 

German  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following:   27 

200  level:  201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended 9-15 

300  level:  304a^,  310a,b-8;  304b-4  or  FL  353-4  are  recom- 
mended        12-16 

German  electives   0-6 

Course  Descriptions 

126-3  (1,1,1)  German  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  126  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training:  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  126.  Parts  may  be  taken  singly.  Prerequisite:  con- 
current enrollment  in  GSD  126. 

161-0  (0,0)  German  for  Graduate  Students.  Designed  for  graduate  students 
desiring  a  reading-knowledge  of  German,  (a)  Intensive  study  of  grammar,  (b) 
Extensive  reading  and  vocabulary  study.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
201-9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  German.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  German  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  126  or 
two  years  of  high  school  German,  or  equivalent. 
220-6    (2,2,2)    Intermediate  German   Conversation.   Development  of  oral  skill 
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on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  3  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter;  may 
be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registration  in 
any  quarter  of  201. 

251-4  Scientific  German.  Study  of  vocabulary  and  sentence  construction  as 
commonly  found  in  Germanic  scientific  writings.  May  be  counted  as  the 
equivalent  of  German  201c.  Prerequisite:  one  year  college  German  or  its 
equivalent. 

301-8  (4,4)  Survey  of  German  Literature  to  1800.  Historical  development 
of  German  literature.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

303-4  German  "Novelle"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  study  of  representative 
works  from  1800  to  1900,  with  emphasis  on  the  literary  movements  of  that 
time. 

304—12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Two  quarters  in  se- 
quence (a,b;  b,c;  a,c)  are  required  for  prospective  teachers  of  German.  Pre- 
requisite: 201c. 

310-8  (4,4)  Introduction  to  German  Literature.  Reading,  analysis,  and  discus- 
sion of  representative  works  from  various  periods  of  German  literature.  Pre- 
requisite: 201c. 

312-4  German  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works. 

315-4  From  Rationalism  to  Realism.  Study  of  German  literary  works  repre- 
senting 18th  Century  Rationalism,  "Sturm  und  Drang"  and  Romanticism 
leading  to  the  literature  of  Realism;  lectures  and  reports. 

401-4  (2,2)  Goethe's  Faust,  (a)  The  Faust  legend  and  early  Faust  books 
and  plays;  the  genesis  of  Goethe's  Faust:  reading  of  Part  I.  (b)  reading  of 
Part  II;  study  of  symbolism  such  as  blending  of  paganism  with  Christianity, 
of  ancient  Greek  culture  with  Germanic  culture.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
402-3  Advanced  German  Snytax.  Descriptive  and  contrastive  study  of  Ger- 
man syntax,  with  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers. 
403-3  German  Ballads  and  Lyrics.  A  selective  study  of  the  foremost  ex- 
amples of  German  balladry  and  lyric  poetry,  ranging  from  the  poetry  of 
Klopstock  and  Buerger  to  that  of  Hesse,  Benn,  etc.  Lectures,  recitations. 
404—4  Weimar  and  Its  Aftermath.  German  writings  from  the  inception  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  with  special  reference  to  the 
correlation  existing  between  literary  expression  and  social,  economic  and 
political  conditions. 

406-3  The  German  Comedy.  Comic  and  satirical  works  in  German  Literature, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  "Lustspiel"  since  1800;  lectures,  reports. 
407-2  Great  German  Plays  of  the  20th  Century.  Study  and  selective  readings 
of  outstanding  stage  successes;  lectures,  reports. 

408-4  German  Civilization.  Intensive  study  of  the  German  speaking  areas  of 
the  world,  with  emphasis  on  the  anthropological  and  sociological  aspects  of 
their  respective  cultures  (Austrian,  German,  Swiss,  "Reichs-deutsch,"  etc.) ; 
lectures,  reports. 

411-6  (3,3)  Middle  High  German,  (a)  Grammar,  and  selective  readings  in 
both  MHG  originals  and  NHG  translations  of  such  epics  as  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  and  Gudrun.  (b)  The  Courtly  epic  poetry  of  such  authors  as  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach,  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  the  lyric 
poetry  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  and  didactic  prose. 

413-6  (3,3)  German  Linguistics,  (a)  Introduction  to  Comparative  Germanic 
Linguistics  tracing  relationships  among  Germanic  languages  on  the  basis  of 
phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax;  (b)  History  of  the  German  language; 
a  survey  of  the  development  of  German  through  the  Old-,  Middle-,  and  New- 
High-Germanic  periods;  lectures,  readings,  reports. 

497-1  to  2  Readings  in  18th  Century  German  Literature.  Departmental  ap- 
proval required. 

498-1  to  2  Readings  in  19th  Century  German  Literature.  Departmental  ap- 
proval required. 

499-1  to  2  Readings  in  20th  Century  German  Literature.  Departmental  ap- 
proval required. 

500-2  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Literature. 
501-2  to  6  Seminar  on  a  Selected  German  Author. 
506—2  Romanticism  I. 
507-2  Romanticism  II. 
509-4  (2,2)  Old  High  German. 
512-3  19th  Century  German  Novel. 
513-3  20th  Century  German  Novel. 
514-3  Seminar  in  Folklore. 
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533-3  Gothic. 

543-2  to  6  Research  Problems. 

544-12  NDEA  Summer  Institute  for  Teachers. 

599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Greek 

Course  Descriptions 

201-12    (4,4,4)    Intermediate    Greek.    Grammar    review   and    composition.    Se- 
lected readings.  Taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  130c. 
301-4   Greek  Historians.   Reading  and  discussion  of  selections   from  the  his- 
tories of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon. 
302-4  Plato.  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  Republic. 
303-4  Aristotle.  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  Ethics. 

311-8    (4,4)    Homer.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

313-4    Greek   Tragedy.    Reading    of    at    least    two    plays    from    the    works    of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

315-2  to  8  Readings  from  Greek  Authors.  Flexible  reading  program  of  works 
not  included  in  other  courses.  By  special  permission  only.  Prerequisite:  201c. 
GSC  320-3  Greek  Literature  in  Translation. 
GSC  330-3  Classical  Mythology. 
GSC  332-3  Classical  Drama. 

Italian 

Course  Descriptions 

144-3  (1,1,1)  Italian  Conversation.  Taken  with  GSD  144  by  students  who 
wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  students  enrolled  in  the  cor- 
responding beginning  sections.  Each  quarter  may  be  taken  separately. 
201-9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Italian.  Development  of  listening,  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  writing  skills  on  the  intermediate  level,  with  special  attention  to  the 
role  of  Italian  culture  in  world  civilization.  Prerequisite:  GSD  144  or  2  years 
of  high  school  Italian  or  equivalent. 

Latin 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE,  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Latin  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following: 53 

200  level:   201a,b,c 12  hours 

300  level  courses  including  Latin  315-8,  and  electives  total- 
ing 24  hrs.,  with  FL  353^1  recommended 32  hours 

Three  of  the  following:  GSC  330,  331,  332,  320 9  hours 

Latin  315  listed  above  is  a  supplementary  reading  course  from  authors 
not  listed  in  the  undergraduate  catalog.  This  course  is  offered  every 
quarter.  It  is  to  be  taken  for  a  minimum  of  two  hours  or  a  maximum  of 
four  hours  per  quarter,  with  total  credit  not  to  exceed  eight  hours. 

BACHELOR     OF    SCIENCE     OR    BACHELOR     OF    ARTS    DEGREE    WITH    TEACHING 
CERTIFICATE 

(FL  353  is  taken  in  lieu  of  Sec  Ed  315) 

Latin  courses  200  level  and  above:  53 

Same  program  as  immediately  above  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Latin 

SECONDARY  CONCENTRATION 

Latin  courses  200  level  and  above:   27 

201a,b,c 12  hours 

300  level:  FL  353-4  is  recommended 15  hours 

Course  Descriptions 
201-12    (4,4,4)    Intermediate    Latin.    Composition    and    reading    from    various 
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authors.    Should   be   taken   in  a,b,c   sequence.   Prerequisite:   GSD   133   or  two 

years  of  high-school  Latin. 

301-4  Cicero's  Essays  and  Letters.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

302-4  Vergil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

303-4  Tacitus.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

304-2  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

311-4  Roman  Comedy.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

312-4  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

313-4  Letters  in  Pliny.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

315-2  to  8  Readings  from  Latin  Authors.  Flexible  reading  program  in  works 

not  included  in  other  courses.  By  special  permission  only. 

326-4  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

GSC  331-3  Latin  Literature  in  Translation. 

GSC  332-3  Classical  Drama. 

335-4  Vergil's  Aeneid. 

342-4  Advanced  Composition.  A  careful  study  based  on  classic  prose-writers. 

Portuguese 

Course  Descriptions 

135-3  (1,1>1)  Elementary  Portuguese  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral 
drill  taken  with  GSD  135  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training. 
Elected  only  by  students  enrolled  in  GSD  135.  Parts  may  be  taken  singly. 
201-9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Portuguese.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid 
reading  of  modern  authors.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequences.  Prerequisite: 
GSD  135c  or  two  years  of  high  school  Portuguese,  or  equivalent. 

Russian 

At  least  one  course  in  Russian  History  is  recommended  for  all  students 
majoring  in  Russian. 

BACHEOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE,  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Russian  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following:   52 

200  level:   201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended 9-15 

300  level:  308a,b,c-9;   330a,b,c-6    (should   be   taken   in  a,b,c 

sequence  concurrently  with  308-9)    15 

400  level:  at  least  three  literature  courses 12-16 

Russian  electives:  FL  353  is  recommended 6-16 

BACHELOR     OF    SCIENCE     OR    BACHELOR     OF    ARTS     DEGREE     WITH     TEACHING 
CERTIFICATE 

(FL  353  is  taken  in  lieu  of  Sec  Ed  315) 

Russian  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following: 52 

200  level:  201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended   9-15 

300  level:  308a,b,c-9;   330a,b,c-6    (should   be   taken   in   a,b,c 

sequence  concurrently  with  308-9)    15 

400  level:  At  least  two  literature  courses  8-12 

Russian  electives   10-20 

SECONDARY  CONCENTRATION 

Russian  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following:   26 

200  level:   201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended   9-15 

300  level:  308a,b,c-9  are  required;  330a,b,c-6  are  recommended  9-15 
Russian  electives:  FL  353  is  recommended 0-8 

Course  Descriptions 

136-3    (1,1,1)    Russian   Conversation.   Conversation   and   oral   drill   taken  with 
GSD  136  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  136.  Parts  may  be  taken  singly. 
161-0  Russian  for  Graduate  Students. 
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201-9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Russian.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  Russian  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  136 
or  two  years  of  high  school  Russian,  or  equivalent. 

220-6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  Russian  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  three  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter; 
may  be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registra- 
tion in  any  quarter  of  201. 

308-9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature.  Historical  survey  of  major  move- 
ments, authors,  and  works  in  Russian  to  the  present  time.  Should  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  201c. 

320-2  Readings  in  Russian  Literature.  Selected  readings  in  areas  not  covered 
in  regular  course  work. 

330-6  (2,2,2)  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Based  on  the  history 
of  Russia  and  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Russian  people.  Should  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence  concurrently  with  308-9. 

401-8  (4,4)  The  Russian  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Should  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence. 

412-4  Russian  Realism.  Authors  in  the  19th  century  Russian  literature.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  stylistic  devices.  Lectures,  readings,  and  individual  class  re- 
ports. Prerequisite:  308c  or  approval  of  department. 

413-4  Russian  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Griboyedov,  Gogol,  Push- 
kin, and  minor  dramatists.  Prerequisite:  308c  or  approval  of  department. 
414-3  Russian  Poetry  from  Zhukovsky  to  1920.  A  study  of  Russian  Poetry 
from  Sentimentalism  through  Symbolism.  Prerequisite:  308c  or  approval  of 
department. 

415-3  Russian  Phonetics.  Analysis  of  the  sounds  of  Russian  and  their  manner 
of  production;  intonation  and  stress;  levels  of  speech,  oral  practice.  Pre- 
requisite: 308c  or  approval  of  department. 

416-4  Russian  Poetry  Since  1920.  Literary  trends  and  representative  works 
of  Russian  poets  such  as  Mayakovsky,  Yevtushenko,  Voznesensky,  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  308c  or  approval  of  department. 

425-3  Soviet  Russian  Literature.  Major  fiction  writers  and  literary  trends 
since  1917.  Lectures,  readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  308c  or  approval  of 
department. 

462-4  Russian  Stylistics.  Writing  style  in  Russian  and  its  application  to  the 
development  of  skill  in  written  expression.  Advanced  work  in  the  principles 
of  Russian  grammar  and  composition.  Prerequisite:  308c  or  approval  of 
department. 

500-2  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Russian  Literature. 
501-2  Seminar  on  a  Selected  Russian  Author. 
503-2  Seminar  on  19th  Century  Russian  Literature. 
509-3  Russian  Literature  through  the  17th  Century. 
510-3  Russian  Literature  of  the  18th  Century. 
514-6  (2,2,2)  History  of  the  Russian  Language. 
520-4  Russian  Linguistic  Structure. 
543-2  to  6  Research  Problems. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Spanish 

At  least  one  course  in  History  of  Spain  or  Latin  America  is  recommended 
for  all  students  majoring  in  Spanish.  One  year  of  Portuguese  is  also  rec- 
ommended. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE,  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES   ...       52 

Spanish  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following : 

200  level:  201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  15 

300  level:  310a,b,c-9;   and   333a,b,c-9    (at   least   4   of   the   6 

courses  required)   320a,b,c-6 18-24 

400  level:   At  least  three  literature  or  linguistic  courses;  Ro- 
mance Philology  410  is  recommended 9 

Spanish  electives:  FL  353-4  is  recommended 4-10 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  OR  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  WITH  TEACHING 
CERTIFICATE  52 
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(FL  353  is  taken  in  lieu  of  Sec  Ed  315) 

Spanish  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following  : 

200  level:   201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6   15 

300  level:  310a,b,c-9;    and   333a,b,c-9    (at   least   4   of   the   6 

courses  required)   320a,b,c-6 18-24 

400  level:  At  least  three  literature  or  linguistic  courses;  Ro- 
mance Philology  410  is  recommended 9 

Spanish  electives   4-10 

SECONDARY    CONCENTRATION     30 

Spanish  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following : 

200  level:  201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6   15 

300  level:  310a,b,c  (or  333a,b,c)-9,  (a  400  level  course  or  FL 
353-4  may  be  substituted  for  one  quarter  of  the  310 
or  333  sequence  courses. )   320a,b-6 15 

Course  Descriptions 

140-3  (1,1,1)  Spanish  Conversation.  Integrated  with  GSD  140.  Complete  se- 
quence not  required.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  for  students  who  wish  ad- 
ditional audio-lingual  training  in  small  groups.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  GSD  140. 

161-0  (0,0)  Spanish  for  Graduate  Students.  Intensive  study  of  grammar  es- 
sential to  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  Adapted  to  the  Graduate 
School  foreign  language  testing  program. 

201-9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Spanish.  Continuation  of  grammar.  Exercises  in 
language  laboratory  required.  Introduction  to  cultural  reading,  plays,  and 
short  stories.  Prerequisite:  GSD  140  or  2  years  of  high  school  Spanish,  or 
equivalent. 

220-8  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation.  Practice  in  spoken  Spanish. 
Prepared  and  impromptu  group  discussions  on  general  topics  and  everyday 
situations.  Frequent  short  talks  by  students.  Prerequisite:  GSD  140  or  2  years 
of  high  school  Spanish,  or  equivalent. 

310-9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  The  literature  of  Spain  to  the 
present.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Offered  alternately  with  333.  Pre- 
requisite: 201c. 

316-3  Civilization  Espanola.  A  study  of  the  cultural  patterns  and  heritage  of 
the  Spanish  people  from  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  315  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

320-6  (2,2,2)  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Required  of  students 
with  a  concentration  in  Spanish  and  students  preparing  to  teach.  May  be 
taken  concurrently  with  310  or  333. 

333-9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  Spanish  American  Literature.  Spanish  literature  in 
America  from  the  conquest  to  modern  tim.es.  Offered  alternately  with  310. 
Prerequisite:   201c. 

350-3  Advanced  Composition.  Daily  themes  based  on  Spanish  models,  with 
free  composition  once  a  week.  Class  discussions. 

360-2  to  8  Travel-Study  Course  in  Mexico.  Lectures  and  course  work  at 
Mexican  universities,  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin  American  Institute's 
Study  Abroad  Program.  Native  professors  and  lecturers  in  Mexico  City  and 
other  points  visited.  Individual  projects  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  advanced 
standing  in  Spanish. 

425-4  History  of  the  Spanish  Language.  Survey  of  development  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day. 

IBERIAN 

401-3  Spanish  Novel  of  the  19th  Century.  Study  of  representative  novels  of 
Fernan  Caballero,  Valera,  Pereda,  Galdos,  etc. 

402-3   Spanish   Drama  of  the  18th  and   19th   Centuries.   Reading  of  represen- 
tative plays  of  the  chief  dramatists  from  Moratin  to  the  Generation  of  1898. 
403-3  Spanish  Poetry.  General  survey  of  Spanish  poetry  from  its  beginnings 
to  1900. 
404-6    (3,3)    Spanish  Literature  of  the  20th   Century,    (a)   The  Generation  of 
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1898.  (b)  Contemporary  Novel  and  Essay.  Main  trends  of  the  Spanish  novel 
and  essay  since  1900. 

415-3  Spanish  Phonetics.  Analysis  of  the  sounds  of  Spanish  and  their  manner 
of  production;  intonation;  levels  of  speech;  oral  practice. 

440-6  (3,3)  The  Golden  Age:  Drama.  Plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso 
de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  others. 

445-4  Cervantes.  Don  Quijote;  other  works  assigned  as  collateral  readings. 
475-3  to  12  General  Topics  in  Spanish.  Selected  topics  in  literature  or  lin- 
guistics of  special  interest  for  major  concentrations  in  Spanish. 
501-2  to  6  (2  per  quarter)  Seminar  on  a  Selected  Spanish  Author. 
505-3  The  Picaresque  Novel. 
506-3  The  Renaissance. 
515-6  (3,3)  Old  Spanish. 
520-3  Seminar  in  Syntax. 
525-3  The  Spanish  Ballads. 
543-2  to  6  Research  Problems. 

560-2  to  4  Spanish  and  Latin  American  Bibliography. 
575-3  to  12  Advanced  Topics  in  Spanish. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

AMERICAN 

421-3  Survey  of  Modernism  in  Spanish  American  Poetry.  Study  of  its  origins, 
characteristics  and  achievements. 

422-3  Contemporary  Spanish  American  Poetry.  Spanish  American  poetry 
since  modernism. 

423-4  The  Mexican  Novel  of  the  20th  Century.  Emphasis  on  fiction  deal- 
ing with  the  Revolution  and  related  social  problems. 

424-4  Gaucho  Literature.  Study  of  the  Gaucho  as  a  social  class  and  of 
the  types  of  literature  developed  to  portray  and  symbolize  his  way  of  life, 
attitudes  and  values. 

426-3  The  Mexican  Short  Story.  Survey  of  the  Mexican  short  story  from 
pre-Conquest  to  the  present. 

427-3  Spanish  American  Drama.  Works  of  Florencio  Sanchez,  Rodolfo  Usigli, 
Armando  Moock,  Samuel  Eichelbaum,  Xavier  Villarrutia,  and  others. 
478-4  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Thought.  (See  Philosophy  478.) 
500-2  to  6  (2  per  quarter)  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Literature. 
535-3  Mexican  Essayists  of  the  19th  Century. 
538-3  Seminar  on  Spanish  American  Poetry, 
541-3  Seminar  on  Spanish  American  Literary  Criticism. 
543-2  to  6  Research  Problems. 
560-4  Spanish  and  Latin  American  Bibliography. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Romance  Philology 

Course  Descriptions 

410-4  Romance  Philology  I.  Survey  of  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax 
changes  in  Romance  languages  in  general;  special  attention  to  the  develop- 
ments in  French  and  Spanish  for  students  with  concentration  in  these  fields. 

Forestry 

Professors  John  W.   Andresen,   Ph.D.    Instructor  Raymond  M.  Mischon,  M.A. 
(Chairman) 


Paul  A.  Yambert,  Ph.D.  Adjunct    Professors    A.    G.    Chapman, 
Associate  Professors  Margaret  Kaeiser,  Ph.D. 

Ph.D.  Eugene  F.  Landt,  Ph.D. 

Dwight  R.   McCurdy,  Ph.D.  Adjunct     Associate     Professor     Robert 

Ali  A.   Moslemi,  Ph.D.  Phares,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Carl  A.  Budelsky,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professors  John   K. 
Ph.D.  Brownell,  Ph.D. 

Kung  H.  Fan,  Ph.D.  Ronald  D.   Lindmark,  Ph.D. 

Raymond   S.   Ferell,   Ph.D.  Craig  Kendall  Losche,  Ph.D. 

James  S.  Fralish,  Ph.D.  Peter  Yuen  San  Chen,  Ph.D. 

Paul  L.  Roth,  Ph.D.  Adjunct  Instructor  David   Funk,    M.A. 
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There  are  three  specializations  offered  by  the  Forestry  Department.  Forest 
Resource  Management  includes  instruction  in  forest  production,  multiple- 
use  resource  management,  and  wood  utilization  science.  Wild  Land  and 
Park  Management  includes  similar  course  work  plus  specialized  courses 
in  forest  recreation  planning  and  development.  Both  specializations  in- 
clude the  ten  areas  of  study  in  the  Forestry  curriculum  recommendations 
of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  Outdoor  Recreation  Resource  Man- 
agement is  to  train  for  management  of  the  nation's  outdoor  recreation 
heritage.  The  courses  offered  are  among  those  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  Association.  One  spring  quarter  of  practical 
field  courses  is  required.  During  this  period,  students  live  in  the  field  and 
pay  living  expenses  involved.  The  recreation  management  student  does 
not  attend  field  camp,  but  instead  travels  through  selected  sections  of  the 
United  States  on  a  three  week  field  tour  of  outdoor  recreation  and  park 
facilities  in  late  August  and  early  September. 

Available  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  for  teaching  and  research  are 
the  following:  the  Crab-Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  the  Shawnee 
National  Forest;  the  Union  State  Tree  Nursery  and  Forest;  many  state 
parks  and  conservation  areas;  and  the  Kaskaskia  Experimental  Forest, 
together  comprising  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  forest  land,  all  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  University.  Also  accessible  for  wood  utilization  teaching 
and  research  is  a  modern  wood  products  plant  located  at  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute  east  of  Carbondale.  The  Southern  Illinois  University 
Experimental  Forest  and  Giant  City  State  Park  provide  additional  facil- 
ities for  teaching  and  research,  especially  during  the  spring  camp.  In  ad- 
dition, 30  staff  members  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Carbondale  Research 
Center  are  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  help  to  enrich 
the  University's  forestry  program. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Forestry  (For  Forest  Re- 
source Management  Option  see  A;  for  Park  and  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Option  see  B)    98-100 

A  B 

GSA  101-8  or  Chemistry  Ilia  or  b (8)  (8) 

GSA  201,  330 (11)  (11) 

GSB  102,  211  (16)  (16) 

GSD  103,  110 (3)  +  3     (3)  +  3 

Botany  320   5  0 

Botany  445,  457 9  9 

Forestry  104,  221,  306,  320,  333,  340,  350b, 
363-9,   365-7,   369,   433,   465,   466,   470, 

475    61  0 

Forestry    104,   221,   306,   340,   350,   363-9, 

365a,b,  369,  410,  450,  451,  465,  470,  475       0  68 

Geology  220 3  3 

Mathematics   111-10,   150-5    (9)  +  1      (9)  +  1 

Plant  Industries  301   5  5 

Technology  101a,  Technology  363a 7  7 

Zoology  463 4  4 

Electives    12-14 

Total     192 
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OUTDOOR  RECREATION  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

General  Studies  Requirements 84 

Requirements  for  a  Concentration  in  Forestry 98 

GSA  101-8  or  Chemistry  121a  or  b (8) 

GSA  201,  303,  340 (14) 

GSB  102,  201b,  211b   (16) 

GSC  101    (3) 

GSD  103,  110 (3)  +  3 

Accounting  250 4 

Economics  214,  215 8 

Finance  371 4 

Forestry  350a,  365a,  410,  450,  451 21 

Geography  310a 4 

Government  360,  440 9 

Mathematics  111   (9)  +  1 

Management  340,  461 8 

Plant  Industries  301,  304,  306a,  404 15 

Recreation  201,  320 6 

Technology  101a 3 

Zoology  316,  463,  466 12 

Electives    14 

Total 196 

Course  Descriptions 

104-3  Introduction  to  Forestry.  Acquaints  students  with  the  broad  field  of 
multiple-use  forestry.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  forestry  as  a  profession. 
Field  trips.  For  students  with  a  concentration  in  forestry  or  with  instructor's 
consent.  Only  offered  to  freshmen  or  sophomore  students. 

221-2  to  4  Dendrology.  Taxonomy  and  silvics  of  angiospermous  and  gymno- 
spermous  trees  and  shrubs.  Field  trips. 

230-2  Lumber  Grading.  The  study  and  practice  of  applying  National  Hard- 
wood, Southern  Pine,  and  West  Coast  Rules  in  grading  lumber.  Tally  meth- 
ods and  grading  for  special  products  are  also  covered. 

259-3  to  60  Technology  in  Agriculture.  This  is  a  designation  for  credit  earned  in 
technical  or  occupational  proficiency  when  credit  is  to  be  established  (by  de- 
partmental evaluation)  for  work  above  the  high  school  level.  Prerequisite: 
transfer  from  two-year  program. 

301-5  Soil  Science.  (Same  as  Plant  Industries  301.)  Basic  concepts  of  soil 
formation,  classification,  characteristics,  chemistry,  physics,  and  microbiology, 
and  their  relation  to  plant  growth.  Familiarizes  the  student  with  the  practical 
applications  of  theories.  Prerequisite:  GSA  101b. 

306-3  Silvical  Field  Studies.  The  forest  as  a  result  of  site  and  biotic  factors. 
Influences  of  the  forest  on  the  site:  Prerequisite:  GSA  340. 

320-4  Wood  Technology.  Structure,  identification,  and  physical  properties  of 
wood.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201c. 

330-2  Harvesting  Forest  Products.  Principles  of  harvesting  and  transporting 
forest  products.  Field  trips. 

340-4  Forest  Protection.  The  prevention,  suppression,  and  effects  of  forest 
fires.  The  recognition  and  importance  of  insect  pests,  disease  organisms,  and 
other  destructive  agents  in  the  forest. 

350-6  (3,3)  Forest  and  Outdoor  Recreation.  Recreational  use  of  forest  and 
adjacent  lands  with  emphasis  on  parks  and  national  forests.  Administration; 
interpretation;  trends  in  use  and  developments.  Field  trips. 

360-4  Farm  Forestry.  The  management  of  farm  woodlands,  measurement  of 
logs,  trees,  and  stands;  planting  and  harvesting  methods;  improvement  cut- 
tings; uses  and  marketing  of  woodland  products.  Field  trips.  Forestry  students 
not  admitted.  104  and  360  mutually  exclusive. 

363-7  (4,3)  Forest  Mensuration,  (a)  Principles  and  methods  of  measuring 
volume  of  trees,  stands  of  timber,  and  rough  wood  products.  Preparation  of 
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yield  tables  and  growth  studies.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  GSD  109  or  115. 
(b)  Timber  cruising,  log  scaling,  and  growth  studies  on  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Experimental  Forest  and  cooperating  forest  ownerships.  Spring 
field  trips.  Prerequisite:  363a. 

365-10  (4,3,3)  Silviculture,  (a)  The  theory  and  practice  of  applying  eco- 
logical knowledge  to  economic  management  of  establishment,  composition, 
and  growth  of  forest  stands.  Field  trips.  Prerequisites:  Botany  320,  Plant 
Industries  301  (concurrent),  GSA  340.  (b)  Student  participation  in  planting, 
weeding,  thinning,  pruning  and  improvement  cuttings.  Prerequisite:  365a.  (c) 
Applied  systems  of  silviculture  to  commercially  important  timber  species  and 
types  in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  365a. 

369-3  Forest  Photogrammetry.  Use  of  steroptic  plotting  instruments  and 
aerial  photos  to  map  and  type  forest  stands. 

375-4  Forest  Management.  Economic  and  technical  principles  involved  in 
managing  forests.  Prerequisite  for  365a,b. 

381-1  to  2  Agricultural  Seminar.  (Same  as  Animal  Industries  381,  Agricul- 
tural Industries  381,  and  Plant  Industries  381.)  Discussion  of  problems  in 
agriculture  and  forestry.  Limited  to  senior  students. 

390-1  to  6  Special  Problems  in  Forestry.  Assignments  involving  research  and 
individual  problems  in  forestry.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing,  written 
consent  of  instructor,  and  consent  of  chairman. 

391-1  to  6  Honors  in  Forestry.  Independent  research  sufficiently  important  to 
require  3  hrs.  per  week  of  productive  effort  for  each  hour  of  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: junior  standing,  GPA  of  4.0  with  a  4.25  in  the  major  and  consent 
of  the  department  chairman. 

401-3  Advanced  Forest  Mensuration.  Theory  and  practical  problems  in 
biometrics  to  obtain  estimates  of  forest  populations.  Use  of  computers  and 
other  advanced  techniques.  Prerequisites:  363-9  or  equivalent. 
410-3  Forest  Management  for  Wildlife.  Interrelations  between  forest  prac- 
tices and  game.  Forest  protection  from  mammals  and  birds.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
treatment  of  the  forest.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  463  and  concentration  in 
forestry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420-4  Advanced  Wood  Technology.  The  study  of  wood  as  an  industrial  and 
structural  material;  the  botanical,  physical,  chemical,  and  mechanical  prop- 
erties are  discussed.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  wood  as  a  raw 
material  are  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  320,  Mathematics  llla,b  or  equivalent. 
433-4  Forest  Products  Industries.  Raw  material  requirements,  the  processes 
and  the  products  of  forest  industries.  The  past,  present,  and  the  future  eco- 
nomic status  of  each  industry  is  briefly  examined.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

440-4  Ecology  of  Grasses  and  Grasslands.  (Same  as  Botany  440.)  Structure, 
analysis,  and  dynamics  and  grassland  communities;  structure  and  growth  of 
individual  species.  Field  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  GSA  340  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

450-4  Forest  and  Park  Management.  Fundamentals  of  management  and 
administration  of  recreation  forests.  Development  of  forests  and  suburban 
parks  under  a  forest  environment.  Review  of  current  local,  state,  and  Federal 
legislation  applicable  to  forest  recreation. 

451a-3  Forest  Park  Plans.  Fundamental  and  applied  principles  and  elements 
involved  in  site,  master,  and  comprehensive  planning  for  outdoor  recreation 
at  the  state,  metropolitan,  and  federal  level.  Prerequisites:  350-6  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

451b-4  Park  Design  and  Development.  Basic  planning  and  design  principles 
of  space,  scale,  and  circulation  applied  to  park  and  recreation  areas  at  the 
state,  metropolitan,  and  federal  levels.  Basic  elements  in  park  and  recreation 
area  site  planning,  selection  and  development.  Prerequisites:  350-6  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

460-3  Forest,  Park,  Field  Studies.  Park  conditions,  visitors,  and  management 
practices  in  different  county,  state,  and  federal  park  systems  in  the  United 
States.  Extended  field  trip.  Cost  shared  by  students.  Prerequisite:  350a. 
465-2  Forest  Field  Studies.  An  extended  trip  to  study  forest  conditions  and 
management  practices  in  different  forest  regions  of  the  United  States.  Cost 
shared  by  students.  Prerequisites:  330,  363a,  365a. 

466-3  Forest  Watershed  Management.  Effects  of  treatment  of  forested  water- 
sheds  on   quality   and   quantity   of  water  yield.   Consideration  of  alternatives 
in  water  use  and  flood  control.  Prerequisites:  Plant  Industries  301,  GSA  330, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
470—8    (4,4)    Economics  of  Forestry,   (a)    Production.  Introduction  to  forestry 
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economics;  micro-economics  of  forestry  production  and  conservation.  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  211a.  (b)  Marketing.  Marketing  in  the  forestry  economy; 
introduction  to  aggregate  planning  in  forestry  including  consumption  and 
production  goals.  Prerequisite:  470a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

471-4  Land  Resources  Economics.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries  471  and 
Economics  471.)  The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of 
goods  and  services;  land  markets;  group  versus  individual  conflicts;  elemen- 
tary land  resources  planning  techniques.  Prerequisites:  470a  or  Agricultural 
Industries  350  or  Economics  440. 

475-4  Forest  Management.  The  application  of  business  procedures  and  tech- 
nical forestry  principles  to  manage  properties  for  their  resources  and  benefits. 
Prerequisite:  363,  365. 

490-4  to  16  Practicum.  Supervised  practicum  experience  in  a  professional  set- 
ting. Emphasis  on  administration,  supervision,  teaching,  and  program  leader- 
ship   in    community,    school,    park,    forest,    institution,    and    other    recreation 
settings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
520a-l  to  6  Readings  in  Forestry  or  Forest  Recreation. 
520b-l  to  6  Readings  in  Resource  Economics. 
520c-l  to  6  Readings  in  Forest  Products  or  Wood  Science. 
570-4  Principles  of  Research. 
575-1  to  6  Research. 
581-1  to  6  Advanced  Forestry  Seminar. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Geography 

Professors  Ronald  I.  Beazley,  Ph.D.  Marjorie  Shank,   M.A.   (Emerita) 

Douglas  B.  Carter,  Ph.D.  David  M.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

David  E.  Christensen,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors   Duane   D.   Bau- 

Floyd       F.       Cunningham,       Ph.D.  mann,  Ph.D. 

(Emeritus)  Sam  B.  Hilliard,  Ph.D. 

T.  J.  Denis  Fair,  Ph.D.  Daniel  R.  Irwin,  M.A. 

Campbell  W.  Pennington,  Ph.D.  Donald  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

Frank    H.    Thomas,    Ph.D.    (Chair-  C.  Gary  Lobb,  M.A. 

man)  David  M.  Sharpe,  Ph.D. 

Associate    Professors   David    L.    Jones,  Instructor  A.  Doyne  Horsley,  M.A. 

Ph.D.  

Annemarie       E.       Krause,       Ph.D.  Visiting  Professors  Francois  Gay 

(Emerita)  John  House 
Theodore  H.   Schmudde,  Ph.D. 

The  Department  of  Geography  offers  three  programs  to  undergraduate 
students.  They  are  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

1.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education — for  preparation  to  teach  geography 
in  the  elementary  or  secondary  school,  or  (with  further  preparation)  in 
the  junior  college;  or  as  a  part  of  preparation  to  teach  either  social  science 
or  physical  science  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

2.  Bachelor  of  Arts — for  a  thorough  specialization  in  a  foreign  area 
combined  with  two  years  of  study  in  the  appropriate  foreign  language;  or 
in  preparation  for  civil  service  appointment  as  a  geographer. 

3.  Bachelor  of  Science — for  comprehensive  training  in  systematic  geog- 
raphy (physical,  cultural,  or  economic  geography)  combined  with  two 
years  of  training  in  mathematics;  or  in  preparation  for  demands  of  private 
organizations  requiring  the  services  of  geographers. 

The  core  of  training  for  undergraduate  concentrations  in  geography 
involves  two  basic  phases  of  preparation.  First,  Geography  300,  302,  304, 
306,  and  310  are  a  series  of  courses  which  offer  the  student  a  basic  back- 
ground in  geography.  In  this  initial  core  of  classes,  the  student  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  viewpoint  and  methods  of  geography,  with  the  con- 
cepts and  theories  of  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  geography,  and 
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finally  with  the  basic  techniques  and  tools  used  by  the  geographer,  namely 
maps  and  quantitative  methods.  These  courses  should  be  completed  prior 
to  taking  other  geography  courses. 

The  second  phase  of  the  undergraduate  work  is  one  of  specialization. 
Herein,  he  performs  more  advanced  work  in  his  field  of  interest  by  com- 
pleting two  sequences  of  courses.  Two  quarter  sequences  are  offered  in 
advanced  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  geography.  Thus,  a  student 
interested  in  one  of  these  fields — say  economic  geography — may  take  both 
sequences  in  advanced  economic  geography.  A  student  who  is  not  inter- 
ested in  such  concentration  can  make  his  choice  from  a  full  range  of  other 
systematic  and  regional  sequences.  The  capstone  of  the  program  is  Geog- 
raphy 490-tutorial.  The  tutorial  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
work  intimately  with  two  of  the  faculty  during  the  senior  year. 

A  geography  student  is  encouraged  to  supplement  his  geographic  prep- 
aration by  taking  courses  in  other  fields  of  study  which  are  cognate  in  his 
geography  concentration.  For  instance,  students  who  concentrate  in 
physical  geography  should  select  appropriate  courses  from  geology, 
botany,  forestry,  or  physics  to  supplement  his  training  in  geography. 

Each  student  should  develop  his  own  program  of  study  in  council  with 
the  undergraduate  advisor  in  the  Department  of  Geography. 

Honors  in  geography  is  a  special  program  available  to  the  undergrad- 
uate student  with  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  4.00  or  better.  During 
his  junior  year  and  after  the  completion  of  the  undergraduate  core  of 
courses  in  geography,  the  honors  candidate  will  be  offered  a  three  part 
package  of  training  to  develop  his  geographic  research  skills  in  the  frame- 
work of  Geography  487a  (2) -honors  tutorial,  Geography  487b  (4) -honors 
readings,  and  Geography  487c  (4) -honors  (supervised)  research.  This 
sequence  of  courses  must  be  supplemented  by  one  advanced  sequence  of 
courses  in  400  level  geography.  Eligible  students  must  contact  the  depart- 
mental undergraduate  adviser  for  the  consent  of  the  department  prior  to 
their  enrollment  in  this  program. 

Students  taking  a  secondary  concentration  in  geography  must  take 
Geography  300,  302,  304,  and  306  while  those  taking  the  social  studies 
program  in  the  College  of  Education  must  take  300,  302,  and  306.  Stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach  are  strongly  urged  to  take,  as  one  of  their 
electives,  Geography  443  "Teaching  of  Geography."  Consultation  with 
the  undergraduate  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Geography  is  highly 
recommended  for  College  of  Education  students  also. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSB-3.)    81 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Foreign  Language  GSD  FL-9  and  FL  201-9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geography  42 

GSA  331    3 

Geography  300,  302,  304,  306,  310a,  2  400-level  sequences,  490  38 

Geography  electives  to  complete  42  hours 1 

Electives    51 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3)    81 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 
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Mathematics:  Math  111-10  and  150-10 20 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geography 42 

GSA  331   3 

Geography  300,  302,  304,  306,  310a,  2  400-level  sequences,  490  38 

Geography  electives  to  complete  42  hours 1 

Electives    49 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    .  . 81 

College  of  Education  Requirements  for  teacher  certification 28-36 

Guidance   305^,   Secondary   Ed.   310-4.   Secondary  Ed. 
315-3  (or  Geography  443-4) ,  Secondary  Ed.  352-  8-16  .  .   20-28 

Two  electives  from  a  list  of  8  courses 8 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geography  48 

GSA  331   3 

GSD  FL  (9) 

Geography  300,  302,  304,  306,  310a,  one  400  level  se- 
quence, 490  (4)    31 

Geography  electives  to  complete  48  hours  (Only  42  hours 
are  required  if  two  24-hour  concentrations  are  pre- 
sented; only  36  hours  are  required  if  one  other  48-hour 

concentration  is  presented.) 1    14 

Electives    27-35 

Total 192 


1  A  background  in  statistical  analysis  is  recommended. 

Secondary  Concentration 

Secondary  Concentration  should  include  the  core  courses,  for  together 
these  courses  offer  the  strongest  basis  preparation  in  geography. 

Course  Descriptions 

300-4  Introduction  to  Geography.  The  nature  of  geography,  the  kinds  of 
problems  which  it  investigates,  the  methods  which  it  uses.  Preparation  for 
systematic  geography. 

302-4  Physical  Geography.  A  study  of  the  earth's  physical  surface,  world 
distribution  patterns  of  the  physical  elements,  their  relationship  to  each  other 
and  their  importance  to  man.  Field  trip  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  300. 
304—4  Economic  Geography.  Study  of  the  spatial  distribution  and  interaction 
of  economic  activities.  Introduction  to  locational  theory.  Prerequisite:  300. 
306-4  Cultural  Geography.  An  overview  of  the  geographic  viewpoint  in  the 
study  of  the  human  occupance  of  the  earth.  Aspects  of  population,  settlement, 
and  political  geography  are  treated,  and  a  generalized  survey  of  major  world 
cultural  areas  is  used  to  integrate  course  elements.  Prerequisite:  300. 
310—7  (4,3)  Cartographic  Methods.  Properties  of  maps  and  air  photos,  their 
uses  and  sources;  Map  symbols,  map  projections  and  map  construction.  In- 
troduction to  the  use  of  quantitative  techniques  as  applied  in  geographic 
study.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  300. 

324—4  Geographic  Basis  of  Resource  Management.  Survey  of  major  resources 
of    United    States    with   stress    on   problems   of   conservation   and   restoration. 
Emphasis   on  water,   mineral,   forest,   grass,   soil,   wildlife,  scenic,   and  recrea- 
tional resources.  Field  trips. 
GSA  330-3  Weather. 
GSA  331-3  Climate. 
GSB  354—3  Industrial  Economics  Geography. 
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GSB  356-4  Geography  of  the  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 

400-3  Geographic  Methods.  Designed  to  introduce  the  geographic  methods 
of  integrating  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  elements  in  the  study  of  areas 
with  the  emphasis  placed  on  problem  situations.  Cartographic  and  quantita- 
tive techniques  will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisites:  consent  of  department. 
402-10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Physical  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  land  forms,  climate,  soil,  and  water;  depending  on,  and  varying 
with,  interests  of  the  instructors.  Thus,  a  student  may  register  more  than  one 
time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  at  familiarizing  the  student  with  techniques 
of  analysis,  and  at  developing  concepts  and  principles  that  underlie  under- 
standing of  the  phenomena  and  their  geographic  significance.  Prerequisite: 
302  or  consent. 

403-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Physical  Geography  II.  Content  drawn  from  same 
broad  range  of  topics  as  402.  To  be  alternated  with  402  to  enable  student  to 
specialize  further  in  physical  geography.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent. 
404-10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Economic  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  transportation,  manufacturing,  agriculture,  resources,  trade  and 
urban  geography;  depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests  of  instructors. 
Thus,  a  student  may  register  more  than  one  time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed 
at  familiarizing  the  student  with  techniques  of  analysis,  and  at  developing 
concepts  and  principles  that  underlie  understanding  of  the  phenomena  and 
their  geographic  significance.  Prerequisite:  304. 

405-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Economic  Geography  II.  Consent  drawn  from  same 
broad  range  of  topics  as  404.  To  be  alternated  with  404  to  enable  student  to 
specialize  further  in  economic  geography.  Prerequisite:  304  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

406-10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Cultural  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  population,  settlement,  ethnic  characteristics,  political  factors; 
depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests  of  the  instructors.  Thus,  a  student 
may  register  more  than  one  time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  at  familiarizing 
the  student  with  techniques  of  analysis  and  at  developing  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  understanding  of  the  phenomena  and  their  geographic 
significance.  Prerequisite:  306,  or  consent. 

407-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Cultural  Geography  II.  Content  drawn  from  same 
broad  range  of  topics  as  406.  To  be  altered  with  406  to  enable  student  to 
specialize  further  in  cultural  geography.  Prerequisite:  306  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

410-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Geographic  Techniques.  Geographic  applications  of 
cartographic  and  quantitative  research  techniques.  Prerequisite:  310  or 
consent. 

416-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Cartography.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  tech- 
niques of  map-making  and  problems  in  map  reproduction.  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 310  or  consent. 

424—2  to  12  Regional  Problems  in  Conservation.  The  distribution,  use,  and 
interrelationship  of  the  resources  of  the  U.S.  and  the  conservation  techniques 
applied  to  them. 

440-2  to  6  Reading  for  Majors.  Supervised  readings  in  selected  subjects.  Pre- 
requisite: advanced  standing  and  consent  of  department. 

443-4  Teaching  of  Geography.  Presentation  and  evaluation  of  methods  of 
teaching  geography.  Emphasis  upon  geographic  literature,  illustrative  ma- 
terials, and  teaching  devices  suitable  to  particular  age  levels.  Prerequisite:  300. 
461-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Anglo-America.  Deals  geographically  with 
present-day  United  States  and  Canada,  (a)  A  general  survey  of  the  area,  open 
to  students  without  a  concentration;  (b)  Investigates  specific  topics  in  depth, 
for  students  with  a  concentration  in  geography. 
462-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Europe.  See  461. 

463-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Mediterranean  Lands  and  Southwestern 
Asia.  See  461. 

464-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Soviet  World.  See  461. 
465-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Subsaharan  Africa.  See  461. 
466-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Eastern  and  Asia.  See  461. 
467-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Latin  America.  See  461. 
468-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Oceania.  See  461. 

470-16    (4,4,4-8)   Urban  Planning.    (Same  as  Government  470.)    (a)   Planning 
concepts  and  methods,   (b)   Field  problems,   (c)  Planning  and  public  adminis- 
tration internship.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
471-7    (4,3)    Regional  Planning.   Examination  of  the  viewpoint,  methods  and 
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techniques    of    regional    planning.    Prerequisite:    Concentration   in   Geography 

or  consent. 

480-4  Workshop  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography.  Geographic  approach  to  man 

in  space.  Skills  and  techniques  in  using  maps,  globes,  pictures,  statistics,  and 

graphics  and  in  reading  the  landscape  and  literature.  Prerequisite:  consent. 

487  (2,4,4)  Honors  in  Geography,  (a)  Honors  tutorial  (b)  Honors  reading  (c) 

Honors   supervised   research  a   and  b  may   be  taken   in   any   order  but  both 

must  precede  c.  These  three  courses  must  be  spread  over  the  last  two  years 

of  the  undergraduate's  career.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 

490-1  to  12    (1   to  4,   1   to  4,   1   to  4)    Tutorial  in  Geography.   Individual  and 

small  group  conferences  with  staff  members  to  examine  geographic  concepts. 

(a,b,c)  Prerequisite:  Senior,  concentration  in  geography. 

500-4  Geographic  Techniques  I. 

501-4  Geographic  Techniques  II. 

505-8  (2,2,2,2)  Pro-seminar  in  Geography. 

511-4  Philosophy  of  Geography. 

514-2  Teaching  of  College  Geography. 

515-4  to  6  Field  Course. 

520-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Physical  Geography. 

521-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Economic  Geography. 

522-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Regional  Geography. 

523-4  to  12  Seminar  in  Cartography. 

524-2  to  8  Seminar  in  Cultural  Geography. 

527-2  to  8  Seminar  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning. 

530-2  to  10  Independent  Studies  in  Geography. 

540a-2  to  36  Research  in  Physical  Geography. 

540b-2  to  36  Research  in  Economic  Geography. 

540c-2  to  36  Research  in  Regional  Geography. 

540d-2  to  36  Research  in  Cultural  Geography. 

599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Geology 

Professors  Stanley  E.  Harris,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  Frank  James 
Associate    Professors    Jen     Ho     Fang,  Bell,  M.S. 

Ph.D.  Richard  Davis,  Ph.D. 

Daniel    N.     Miller,    Ph.D.     (Chair-  George  D.  Fraunfelter,  Ph.D. 

man)  Don  L.  Sawatzky,  B.S. 

John  E.  Utgaard,  Ph.D. 

In  the  field  of  geology  a  student  may  work  toward  either  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requires  a  concentration  in  geology  and  a 
secondary  concentration  determined  by  consultation  with  the  geology 
adviser. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requires  a  concentration  in  geology 
and  courses  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics. 

Having  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  a  student  may  continue 
his  education  toward  a  Master  of  Science  degree  although  it  may  be 
necessary  to  absolve  deficiencies  in  physics  and  mathematics. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.  GSD  FL-9  included)  76  1 
Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Mathematics:  Mathematics  111-10  and  150-10 20 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geology   68-69 

Geology  220,  221,  302,  310a,  310b,  315,  331,  410,  415,  425a, 
425b,  450a  2 50 

Geology  320  or  400  level  course 4 

Chemistry    121a,b     (Students    entering    with    high    school 
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chemistry  should  begin  with  121a)    10 

Physics  206a,  207a  or  211a 4-5 

Secondary  Concentration   24  J 

Electives 3-4 


Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.  GSD  FL^9  included)      76  5 
Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Mathematics:  Mathematics  111-10  and  150-10 20 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geology 89-93 

Geology  220,  221,  302,  310a,  310b,  315,  331,  410,  415,  425a, 

425b,  450a 2 50 

Geology  320  or  400  level  course 4 

Mathematics  252a,  252b 9 

Chemistry  121a,  121b   (Students  entering  with  high  school 

chemistry  should  begin  with  121a)    10 

Chemistry  235  or  305a 4-5 

Physics  206a,  206b,  206c,  207a,  207b,  207c,  or  211a,  211b, 

211c    12-15 

Electives    3-7 

Total    192 


1  Physics  206a,  207a,  or  211a  is  substituted  for  GSA-lOla. 
Chemistry  121a  or  b  is  substituted  for  GSA  101b. 

2  The  summer  field  course  in  geology,  Geology  450a,  should  be  taken  between  the  junior  and 
senior   years. 

3  A  secondary  concentration  is  determined  by  consultation  with  the  geology  adviser.  Concentra- 
tion in  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  zoology,  or  biological  sciences  is  reommended.  Secondary 
concentration  in  other  fields  require  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geology. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  consists  of  24  hours,  determined  by  consulta- 
tion with  the  geology  adviser. 

Course  Descriptions 

220-3  Physical  Geology.  Introduction  to  the  history  of  geologic  concepts;  study 
of  the  principal  rocks  and  minerals;  development  of  natural  laws  pertinent 
to  an  understanding  of  the  earth's  surface  and  near  surface  features,  environ- 
ments, and  primitive  life  forms;  introduction  to  map  and  air  photo  reading. 
Laboratory  and  field  trips  required.  Prerequisite:  high  school  or  college 
chemistry. 

221-3  Historical  Geology.  Presents  in  chronological  order  the  procession  of 
physical  and  biotic  changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed.  Includes  the 
physical  history  and  evolution  of  life  forms  as  evidenced  by  fossil  records. 
Laboratory  and  field  trips  required.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent  of  instructor, 
elementary  course  in  botany  or  zoology. 

302-4  Structural  Geology.  A  study  of  the  forces  involved  in  the  deformation 
of  the  earth's  crust,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  recognition,  interpretation, 
and  illustration  of  the  resultant  geologic  structures.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
220,  221,  Mathematics  llla,b.  Recommended:  Physics  Ilia  or  211a  or  con- 
current enrollment. 

310-8  (4,4)  Mineralogy  I  and  II.  (a)  Non-silicate  minerals.  Rudiments  of 
crystal  structure,  morphology,  and  symmetry.  Crystal  classes  and  stereographic 
projections,  (b)  Silicate  minerals.  Aspects  of  crystal  chemistry.  Prerequisite: 
220,  Chemistry  111b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

315—4  Petrology.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  and  classification  of  rocks,  their 
origin  and  geologic  distribution.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  310. 
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320-4  Economic  Geology.  Study  of  the  geological  aspects  and  origin,  as  well 
as  the  economic  and  political  importance,  of  mineral  resources.  Prerequisite: 
302  and  310b. 

GSA  321-3  Introduction  to  Paleontology. 
GSA  322-3  Rocks  and  Minerals. 

331-4  Geomorphology  and  Air  Photo  Interpretation.  A  study  of  land  forms 
and  surface  conditions,  relating  topographic  features  to  the  underlying  rocks 
and  structure  and  to  processes  of  erosion,  deposition,  and  earth  movements. 
Laboratories  consider  techniques  of  observation,  description,  and  analysis  in- 
cluding use  of  many  types  of  maps,  air  photos,  infra-red,  radar,  satellite  and 
other  geophysical  sensing  devices.  Prerequisite:  220. 

400-3  Earth  Science  Seminar.  Two  classroom  meetings  per  week  and  two 
field  trips  on  the  observational,  interpretive,  and  communicative  aspects  of 
earth  science  subjects.  Prerequisite:  221  or  331;  GSA  110b;  GSA  330  or  331. 
410-4  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  The  characteristic  features  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks  and  their  processes  of  origin;  the  classification  of  stratigraphic 
units,  methods  of  correlation,  and  paleogeologic  reconstruction.  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  220,  221,  310a,  315,  425a,b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
411-3  Mineralogy  III.  Elementary  crystallography.  Applications  of  physical 
principles  to  mineralogical  problems.  Prerequisite:  310a,b. 
414-5  Paleobotany.  (See  Botany  414.) 

415-3  Optical  Mineralogy.  The  optical  properties  of  minerals  and  the  use  of 
the  petrographic  microscope  for  identification  of  crystals  by  the  immersion 
method  and  by  thin  section.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  310,  Physics  208. 
416-4  X-Ray  Crystallography.  Introduction  to  the  study,  measurement,  and 
identification  of  unknown  crystalline  materials  by  X-ray  diffraction  techniques 
(especially  the  Debye-Scherrer  methods).  Upon  request,  students  may  work 
with  unknowns  from  other  fields  of  study.  Prerequisites:  310,  Mathematics  150. 
420-8  (4,4)  Geology  of  Petroleum.  The  geological  occurrence  of  petroleum, 
including  origin,  migration,  and  accumulation;  a  survey  of  exploration  methods 
and  production  problems  and  techniques.  Laboratory  study  applies  geological 
knowledge  to  the  search  for  and  production  of  petroleum.  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisites: 221,  302. 

425-8  (4,4)  Invertebrate  Paleontology,  (a)  Principles  of  paleontology  and  a 
survey  of  important  invertebrate  phyla  and  their  fossil  representatives,  (b) 
Paleoecology  and  continuation  of  425a.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  221  or  GSA  201. 

430-4  Physiographic  Provinces  of  North  America.  Designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  evolution  of  land  forms  in  the  physio- 
graphic provinces  of  North  America  and  to  explain  the  surface  features  in  a 
landscape.  Prerequisite:  220. 

435-8  (4,4)  Hydrogeology.  Introduces  the  geological  factors  in  the  origin, 
distribution,  movement,  and  chemistry  of  natural  water  of  the  earth.  Pre- 
requisite: 315,  Mathematics  150b  and  Physics  207. 

436-8  (4,4)  Elementary  Exploration  Geophysics.  Lectures  on  theory  and 
interpretation  of  geophysical  exploration  methods.  Laboratory  to  involve  use 
of  instrumentation  and  interpretation  of  field  data.  Field  trips  required.  Pre- 
requisite: 220,  Physics  211  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

440-1  to  4  Independent  Study.  Prerequisites:  220,  221,  advanced  standing. 
450-12  (9,3)  Field  Geology.  Field  mapping  including  problems  in  stratigraphy, 
structure,  paleontology,  physiography,  and  economic  geology.  Requires  a  writ- 
ten geologic  report.  Consult  the  department  for  dates,  cost,  and  equipment. 
Prerequisite:  302,  315. 

455-3  Engineering  Geology.  (See  Engineering  455.) 

460-4   Geological   Data   Processing.   Two   lecture   and   two   laboratory   periods 
each  week  for  instruction  in  computer  application  to  geological  problems  in- 
cluding the  processing  and  programming  of  data  and  the  interpretation  and 
evaluation  of  results.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  or  Mathematics  225. 
510-11  (4,4,3)  Stratigraphy. 
515-12  (4,4,4)  Mineral  Deposits. 
520-12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Petrology. 
528-3  to  9  Introduction  to  Micropaleontology. 
529-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Invertebrate  Paleontology. 
540-1  to  9  Advanced  Studies. 
541-1  to  9  Research. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
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Government 

Professors  Abdul  Abbass,  Ph.D. 

Ikua  Chou,  Ph.D. 

Fred  Guild,  Ph.D. 

Jack  Isakoff,  Ph.D. 

H.   B.   Jacobini,   Ph.D. 

David  Kenney,  Ph.D. 

Frank  Klingberg,  Ph.D. 

Robert  McGrath,  Ph.D. 

Ward  Morton,  Ph.D. 

Randall  Nelson,  Ph.D.    (Chairman) 

Max  Turner,  Ph.D. 
Associate    Professors    William    Garner, 
Ph.D. 

Charles  Goodsell,  Ph.D. 

Earl  Hanson,  Ph.D. 

William  Hardenbergh,   Ph.D. 

Melvin  Kahn,  Ph.D. 

Manfred  Landecker,  Ph.D. 

Marian   Ridgeway,   Ph.D. 


Max   Sappenfield,   Ph.D. 

Stephen  Wasby,  Ph.D. 
Assistant      Professors      John      Baker, 
Ph.D. 

Jnan  Bhattacharyya,  Ph.D. 

Richard  Dale,  Ph.D. 

Robert  H.  Dreher,  LL.B. 

David  Everson,  Ph.D. 

Egon  Kamarasy,  Ph.D. 

Joann  P.  Paine,  Ph.D. 

Leland  Stauber,  Ph.D. 

Jack  Vanderslik,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  Rino  Bianchi,  M.A. 

John  Jackson,  M.A. 

Mark  Levine,  M.A. 

Roy  Miller,  M.A. 


Visiting    Professor 
Ph.D. 


Howard     Trivers, 


A  concentration  in  government  is  recommended  for  persons  preparing  to 
teach  social  science  or  government  courses,  to  attend  law  school,  for  a 
position  in  industry,  for  the  public  service,  or  for  graduate  study  in 
political  science.  A  concentration  in  government  is  also  recommended  for 
those  students  who  wish  to  maintain  an  active  interest  in  or  understand- 
ing of  the  political  scene.  Students  planning  to  concentrate  in  govern- 
ment should  consult  with  the  academic  adviser  of  the  department  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

Government  students  should  take  at  least  one  secondary  concentration 
in  a  related  field  and  as  much  work  as  possible  in  other  social  sciences. 
Students  planning  to  take  graduate  work  in  government  should  acquire  a 
reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  and  a  knowledge  of  mathematics 
or  statistics  is  highly  recommended. 

It  is  recommended  that  government  students  meet  the  second-level  re- 
quirements in  GSB  by  taking  201-8.  In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that 
these  students  also  take  GSB  211a  as  an  elective  in  order  to  acquire  the 
prerequisite  for  other  economics  courses.  Students  should  begin  their  work 
with  Government  231  and  232  which  are  basic  courses  and  prerequisite 
for  many  advanced  courses.  They  may,  however,  take  GSB  211b;  in  this 
case  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  Government  231  but  may  take  232. 

The  department  has  an  Honors  Program  in  government:  Government 
321,  Directed  Readings;  Government  350,  Masterpieces  of  Political 
Science;  and  Government  490,  directed  research  for  senior  government 
honor  students. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL /Mathematics  18-20 


Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Government 
Government  231  (or  GSB  211b) ,  232 

Government  electives,  including  GSB  3  courses  offered  by  the  de- 
partment, to  total  48  hours  distributed  as  follows: 
Four  courses  selected  from  the  fields  of  International  Affairs 
and  Comparative  Governments.  One  must  be  at  the  400  level 


48 
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Four  courses  from  three  of  the  following  fields:  American  Gov- 
ernment and  Policy,  Political  Process,  Public  Administration 
and  Organizational  Behavior,  and  Political  Theory 
Sufficient    other    courses    in    government    to    total    48    hours 
A   minimum   of   12   hours   must   be   taken   at  the   400  level. 
Electives    40-42 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

A  concentration  in  government  includes  48  hours.  The  following  courses 
are  recommended:  Government  231,  232,  305,  315,  330,  340,  360,  371,  379, 
380,  420,  466,  467,  472,  487-8,  495-8,  GSB  302,  303,  385,  390,  and  392. 

Course  Descriptions 

200-4  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  Study  of  politics  with  emphasis  on 
contemporary  theories  for  ordering  political  systems,  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment and  their  processes,  and  the  social  roots  of  political  behavior. 
231-4  American  National  Government.  A  survey  covering  the  structure,  func- 
tions, and  principles  of  national  government.  Also  meets  social  science  and 
American  government  requirements. 

232-4  State  and  Local  Government.  Structure,  functions,  and  decision-making 
processes  of  American  governments.  Prerequisite:  231  or  GSB  211b. 
300-4  American  Government.  An  advanced  course  to  satisfy  the  American 
government  requirements  of  the  College  of  Education.  Deals  with  the  structure 
and  functions  of  national,  state,  and  local  government.  Not  open  to  those  who 
have  had  231  or  GSB  211b. 
GSB  303-3  International  Relations. 

305-5  Development  of  the  American  Constitution.  The  evolution  of  the  United 
States  constitutional  system.  Recommended  for  prelaw  students.  Prerequisite: 
231  or  GSB  211b. 

310-4  The  Polity  and  the  Economy.  Problems  faced  by  public  policy  in  the 
United  States;  underlying  causes  analyzed  and  the  policy-making  process 
evaluated.  Includes  government  and  agricultural  problems,  role  of  labor  unions, 
consumer  in  the  market  place,  evolution  of  anti-trust  policy,  techniques  of 
economic  regulation,  inflation,  unemployment,  military-industrial  complex, 
problems  of  minorities.  Prerequisite:  211b  or  231. 

315-3  Administration  of  Justice.  The  organization  and  work  of  the  American 
judicial  system.  Recommended  for  prelaw  students.  Prerequisite:  231  or 
GSB  211b. 

321-1  to  6  Readings  in  Government.  In-depth,  introductory  and  advanced 
readings  in  areas  not  covered  in  other  government  courses.  The  student  must 
submit  a  statement  describing  his  topic  and  relevant  reading  materials  to  the 
Department  of  Government  undergraduate  adviser  for  approval  before  register- 
ing for  this  course. 

330-2  Illinois  Government.  Development  and  functioning  of  Illinois  state  and 
local  governments.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211b,  or  231,  or  junior  standing. 
340-3  The  Legislative  Process.  Review  of  theory  and  research  or  representa- 
tion, demands,  support,  decision  making,  outcomes,  and  other  aspects.  Em- 
phasis on  U.  S.  Congress  and  state  legislatures.  Prerequisites:  231  or  GSB  211b. 
GSB  345-3  Introduction  to  American  Foreign  Policy. 

350-4  Masterpieces  of  Political  Science — Honors.  Significant  works  in  political 
science,  both  classical  and  modern.  A  different  book  is  read  and  discussed 
each  week.  Prerequisite:  President's  Scholar  with  junior  standing,  or  a  4.0 
cumulative  GPA,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

360-5  Public  Administration.  Principles  and  problems  of  administration  on 
the  national,  state  and  local  level.  Prerequisite:  231  or  GSB  211b. 
361-3  Problems  in  Public  Administration  and  Policy  Formulation.  Intensive 
examination  of  problem  areas  illustrating  administrative  and  management 
practices  in  public  service  and  demonstrating  linkages  between  politics  and 
administration  in  our  political  system.  Prerequisite:  360. 

371-3  Problems  of  American  Foreign  Policy.  An  analysis  of  selected  problems 
in  the  field  of  American  foreign  policy.  Prerequisite:  GSB  345. 
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379-4  History  of  Political  Parties.  A  study  of  the  historical  development  of 
American  political  parties.  Prerequisite:  231  or  GSB  211b. 

380-4  Political  Parties.  The  development  and  work  of  American  political  par- 
ties. Prerequisite:  231  or  GSB  211b. 
GSB  390-3  Introduction  to  Comparative  Government. 
GSB  392-3  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Government  and  Politics. 
398-4  Government  and  Law.  Legal  process  in  operation,  basic  procedural  ele- 
ments,  and  the  law  of  manufacturing  liability,   contract  law,  and  labor  law. 
Prerequisite:  231  or  GSB  211b. 

406-4  The  American  Chief  Executive:  President  and  Governor.  A  study  of 
the  origin  and  background  of  the  presidency  and  the  governorship,  qualifica- 
tions, nomination  and  election,  succession  and  removal,  the  organization  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  president  and  gov- 
ernor. Prerequisites:  231  or  GSB  211b. 

410-3  Labor  and  Politics.  A  political  history  of  the  American  labor  movement 
from  its  early  19th  century  origins  to  the  present.  Attention  given  to  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  and  practice  of  labor  unions. 

415-9  (3,3,3)  Political  Behavior,  (a)  Critical  behavioral  evaluation  and  syn- 
thesis of  empirical  studies  attempting  to  predict  political  choice  and  conflict 
behavior,  (b)  Integration  of  applicable  behavioral  theory  and  findings  in- 
corporating a  structural-functional  systems  approach  and  general  systems 
analysis  for  constructing  research,  (c)  Introduction  to  the  techniques  of  be- 
havioral political  science.  Prerequisite:  231  or  GSB  211b. 

420-3  Pressure  Groups  and  Politics.  An  analysis  of  interest  groups  and  their 
techniques  of  political  propaganda. 

425—4  Blacks  and  Whites  in  American  Politics.  Topics  include  various  forms 
of  political  participation,  leadership  behavior,  and  analysis  of  political  strategies 
including  the  Black  Power  concept.  Prerequisite:  231,  or  GSB  211b. 
430-3  Government  and  National  Security.  A  study  of  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment for  national  security;  the  historical  and  current  developments  in  civil- 
military  relations;  the  legal  status  of  over-seas  military  aid  programs;  inter- 
national defense  programs;  and  the  problem  of  disarmament. 
436-3  Government  and  Labor.  (See  Economics  436.) 

438-4  Social  Welfare  Legislation.  The  Social  Security  Act  and  other  legisla- 
tion of  major  significance  for  the  welfare  and  maintenance  of  the  family,  the 
handicapped,  children,  and  other  special  groups.  Their  relationship  to  the 
legal  structure  of  federal,  state,  county,  township,  and  municipal  welfare  facili- 
ties and  institutions  with  indications  of  economic  and  social  consequences. 
440-4  Public  Personnel  Administration.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  central 
problems  encountered  by  the  government  executive  in  recruiting,  maintaining, 
and  developing  personnel,  such  as  political  neutrality,  leadership  and  motiva- 
tion, career  development,  security  regulations,  and  the  role  of  personnel  in 
policy  planning  and  execution.  Prerequisite:  360. 
441-4  Philosophy  of  Politics.  (See  Philosophy  441). 

450-12  (4,4,4)  Latin  American  Governments,  (a)  Problem  analysis  of  con- 
temporary Latin  American  government  and  politics,  (b)  Latin  American  na- 
tional systems,  (c)  Hemispheric  Relations.  No  prerequisite  but  GSB  392 
recommended. 

451-4  International  Politics  of  Europe.  Comparative  analysis  of  foreign  policies 
of  major  states.  Includes  nationalism,  unification  and  security,  and  Western 
Europe's  relations  with  the  developing  world,  Eastern  Europe,  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
and  the  U.  S. 

452-4  Government  and  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Government  and  politics 
of    French,    English,    and    Portuguese-speaking   areas    of   sub-Saharan   Africa. 
Decolonization  process  and  the  relations  of  African  states  with  each  other  and 
non-African  powers.   Prerequisite:   GSB  390,  or  391,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
453-12  (4,4,4)  The  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  An  intensive 
study  and  research  exercise  in  communist  government  and  politics. 
454-8  Development  of  German  Democracy.  Involves  a  summer's  residence  in 
Germany  with  classroom  material  supplemented  by  lectures  by  German  pro- 
fessors and  government  officials.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
455-4   Major   Governments   of   Western   and   Central  Europe.   A   comparative 
study  of  the  political  systems  of  the  major  countries  of  Western  and  central 
Europe.  Prerequisite:  GSB  or  Government  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
456-4  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth.  The  Commonwealth  association 
and   the   politics   of   Great   Britain   and   the   "Old   Commonwealth"   countries: 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand. 
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457-8  (4,4)  Government  and  Politics  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Iran, 
Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  etc.  Prerequisite:  GSB  390 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

458-12  (4,4,4)  Government  and  Politics  of  Asia,  (a)  Burma,  Thailand, 
Malaya,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Philippines;  (b)  China,  Japan,  Korea,  For- 
mosa; (c)  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon.  Prerequisite:  GSB  390  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

459-4  Politics  of  Developing  Areas.  A  survey,  theoretical  and  descriptive,  of 
the  impact  upon  politics  of  the  process  of  development,  and  the  role  of  the 
governmental  system  in  the  direction  and  control  of  development.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461-4  Organizational  Theory  and  Public  Administration.  Analysis  of  various 
theoretical  approaches  to  public  administration  with  emphasis  on  recent  Amer- 
ican literature  in  this  field.  Prerequisite:  360  or  consent  of  instructor. 
462-3  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Interaction  between  governmental  units  in 
the  American  federal  system  and  the  impact  on  the  formulation  of  public 
policy  and  the  performance  of  governmental  functions.  Prerequisite:  231  or 
GSB  211b. 

463-3  Government,  Social,  and  Economic  Policy.  Explanation  of  contempo- 
rary agencies  of  policy  determination  within  the  national  government;  atten- 
tion to  methods  and  devices  utilized  to  effectuate  national  social  and  economic 
policy  within  the  federal  system;  appraisal  of  historical  developments,  trends, 
and  results  as  they  affect  American  governmental,  constitutional,  and  political 
philosophy,  public  administration,  and  the  general  welfare.  Prerequisite:  231  or 
GSB  211b. 

466-3  State  Government  and  Administration.  Emphasis  on  recent  developments 
and  research  findings.  Prerequisite:  232. 

467-4  Urban  Politics.  Environment,  institutions,  processes,  and  functions  of 
government  in  an  urban  society.  Emphasis  on  current  problems  of  social  con- 
trol and  the  provision  of  services  in  the  cities.  Prerequisite:  232. 
469-3  Administration  of  State  and  Local  Finance.  An  examination  of  the 
administrative  problems  connected  with  local  and  state  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  232. 
470-4  Urban  Planning.  (See  Geography  470). 

471-4  The  Organization  and  Administration  of  American  Foreign  Policy.  An 
advanced  course  dealing  with  the  organizational  and  administrative  aspects 
of  American  foreign  policy.  Prerequisite:  345. 

472-4  International  Organization.  Development  and  organization  of  interna- 
tional government  and  administrative  systems,  with  emphasis  on  the  United 
Nations.  Prerequisite:  GSB  303. 

475-8  (4,4)  International  Law.  Rules  and  practices  governing  the  nations  in 
their  relations  in  peace  and  war.  Prerequisite:  GSB  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 
478-4  International  Politics.  Alignment  and  conflicts  of  the  major  powers  in 
historical  and  contemporary  perspective.  Emphasis  on  the  basic  interests  of 
the  great  powers,  regional  arrangements,  spheres  of  influence,  the  use  of 
coercion  in  world  politics. 

480-4  The  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  Political  and  strategic  problems  in  this 
area.  Prerequisite:  GSB  303  or  History  370. 
484-8  (4,4)  History  of  Political  Theories. 

487-6  (3,3)  American  Political  Ideas.  An  historical  study  of  the  political 
ideas  of  leading  American  statesmen  and  publicists,  and  their  resulting  influ- 
ence upon  our  governmental  system. 

488-9  (3,3,3)  Recent  Political  Theory,  (a)  The  outstanding  Anglo-American 
liberal  political  theorists  from  John  Stuart  Mill  to  the  present;  (b)  The  out- 
standing "scientific"  political  theorists  from  Karl  Marx  to  the  present;  (c) 
The  outstanding  idealistic  and  nationalistic  political  theorists  from  Hegel  to 
the  present. 

490-2  to  6  Honors  Research.  Not  for  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor  and  chairman. 

495-8  (4,4)  Constitutional  Law.  (a)  Constitutional  law  of  the  United  States 
with  emphasis  upon  cases  dealing  with  the  framework  of  our  federal  system; 
(b)  American  liberties.  Prerequisite:  231  or  GSB  211b. 

497-4  Administrative  Law.  Law  as  it  affects  public  officials  in  carrying  out 
the  rights,  duties,  and  necessary  functions  of  the  public  office.  Prerequisite: 
360. 

498-4  Jurisprudence.  (Theories  of  Law.)  Major  schools  in  legal  thinking. 
Positive  law  and  natural  law.   Idea  of  justice  and  concept  of  natural  rights. 
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499-4  Scope  and  Method  of  Government  Practical  training  in  research  and 
writing  techniques  in  the  field  of  government.  Bibliographical  materials,  foot- 
notes, use  of  law  library  facilities,  and  government  documents.  Required  of  all 
beginning  graduate  students. 
500-6  (3,3)  Methods  of  Empirical  Research. 
501-525  Seminars. 

501-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Legislation. 
502-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Governmental  Problems. 
503-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Pressure  Groups. 
504—4  Judicial  Process. 
505-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Political  Parties. 
506-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Political  Behavior. 
508-2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Relations. 
509-2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Organization. 
510-2  to  9  Seminar  in  State  Government. 
511-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Local  Government. 
512-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Public  Administration. 
513-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Constitutional  Law. 
515-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government. 
516-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Municipal  Administration. 
517-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Problems  in  Political  Theory. 
520-2  to  9  Seminar  in  American  Foreign  Policy. 
521-1  to  12  Readings. 
525-2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Law. 
530-4  to  12  Internship  in  Public  Affairs. 
582-4  Criminal  Law  and  the  Correctional  Process. 
584-4  Seminar  in  Correctional  Program  Management. 
595-2  to  12  Individual  Research. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology 

Professors  Elmer  J.  Clark,  Ph.D.  J.  W.  Yates,  Ed.D. 

Jack  W.  Graham,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  Michael  K.  Alter- 

William  Neal  Phelps   (Emeritus)  kruse,  Ph.D. 

Guy  A.  Renzaglia,  Ph.D.  Bruce  R.  Amble,  Ph.D. 

W.   A.   Thalman,   Ph.D.    (Emeritus)  Donald  M.  Beggs,  Ph.D. 

Associate     Professors     John    J.     Cody,  Gerald  Blumenfeld,  Ph.D. 

Ph.D.   (Chairman)  Harry  Denzel,  M.A. 

Harold  L.  DeWeese,  Ph.D.  Keith  Alan  McNeil,  Ph.D. 

John  Grenfell,  Ed.D.  Benson  B.  Poirier,  Ed.D. 

Francis  John  Kelley,  Ph.D.  Alice  Rector,  Ed.D. 

Jefferson  F.  Lindsey,  Ed.D.  Beth  W.  Sulzer,  Ph.D. 

Clinton  Roscoe  Meek,  Ph.D.  George  Roy  Mayer,  Ed.D. 

Aileen  Webber  Parker,  Ph.D.  Louis  Vieceli,  M.Ed. 

Course  Descriptions 

305-4  Educational  Psychology.  Study  of  the  learner  and  the  learning  process. 
Includes  study  of  behavior,  discipline,  development,  the  school  environment, 
application  of  learning  theories,  and  methods  of  assessment.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  201c. 

412-4  Mental  Hygiene.  A  survey  of  principles  concerning  factors  and  condi- 
tions in  personal  life  that  tend  to  facilitate  or  deter  mental  health.  Mental 
health  viewed  as  living  creatively  in  an  atmosphere  of  satisfactory  inter- 
personal relations.  Prerequisite:  305. 

422a-4  Construction  and  Use  of  Evaluation  Instruments.  Theory  and  tech- 
niques of  measurement.  Construction  and  use  of  teacher-made  tests.  Prerequi- 
site: 305. 

442-4  Basic  Principles  of  Guidance.  Introductory  course  on  student  personnel 
services.  Survey  of  philosophy,  principles,  and  organization  of  guidance  serv- 
ices. Prerequisite:  305. 

481-2  to  12  Seminar.  Conducted  by  staff  members  and  distinguished  guest  lec- 
turers on  pertinent  topics.  Prerequisite:  305  and  consent  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment. 
501-2  to  12  Special  Research  Problems. 
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505-4  Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods. 

506-4  Advanced  Statistical  Methods. 

507-4  Design  and  Analysis  of  Experiments. 

511-4  Educational  Implications  of  Learning  Theories. 

515-4  Psychological  Aspects  of  Education. 

521-8  Analysis  of  Classroom  Behavior. 

530-4  Standardized  Testing:  Theory,  Use,  and  Interpretation. 

531-4  Theory  of  Measurement. 

532-8  Individual  Measurement  Theory. 

537-4  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice. 

541—4  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance. 

543-4  Guidance  through  groups. 

545m-4  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education. 

546-8  Personality  Assessment. 

548-10  to  24  Practicum  in  Secondary  Guidance. 

553-2  to  4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  and  Pupil  Personnel 

Services. 

555-2  to  12  Seminar  in  School  Psychology. 

562-8  (4,4)  Human  Development  in  Education. 

567-2  to  12  Topical  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology. 

568-2  to  16  Topical  Seminar  in  Counseling  and  Guidance. 

580-2  to  10  Topical  Seminar  in  Statistics  and  Measurement. 

581-1  to  2  Internship  in  Counseling,  Guidance,  and  Counselor  Supervision. 

590-2  Seminar  in  Behavioral  Foundations. 

596—2  to  12  Independent  Investigation. 

597-1  to  10  Independent  Study. 

599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Health  Education 

Professors  Donald  N.  Boydston,  Ed.D.  Charles  E.  Richardson,  Ed.D. 

(Acting  Chairman)  Robert  D.  Russell,  Ed.D. 

Deward  K.  Grissom,  Ed.D.  Andrew  T.  Vaughan,  Ed.D. 

John  R.  LeFevre,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professors  James  E.  Aaron, 
Associate  Professors  A.  Frank  Bridges,  Ed.D. 

H.S.D.  Frances  K.  Phillips,  M.A. 

Leslie  Ralph  Casey,  Ed.D.  Instructor  Herbert  L.  Vogel,  M.S. 
Florence  E.  Denny,  M.A.  (Emerita) 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

The  Department  of  Health  Education  offers  three  concentrations  and 
three  secondary  concentrations.  The  three  concentrations  are: 

1.  Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.  For  those  individuals  plan- 
ning to  teach  or  to  supervise  health  education  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

2.  Health  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  For  those  individuals  plan- 
ning to  supervise  health  education  in  the  elementary  schools. 

3.  Community  Health  Education.  For  those  individuals  planning  to  be 
health  educators  in  community  agencies. 

The  three  secondary  concentrations  are: 

1.  Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.  For  those  individuals  plan- 
ning to  be  secondary  school  supervisors  or  administrators. 

2.  Health  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  For  those  individuals  plan- 
ning to  be  elementary  supervisors  or  administrators. 

3.  Safety  Education.  For  those  individuals  planning  to  be  school  ad- 
ministrators, to  teach  driver  education,  to  teach  health  education, 
or  to  work  in  any  phase  of  safety  education. 

These  concentrations,  in  general,  constitute  minimal  preparation  for 
the  positions  listed.  Consequently,  all  candidates  are  strongly  urged  to 
complete  additional  work  in  the  field. 
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General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentrations 48-49 

Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools 

Health  Education  300,  301,  305,  312,  325,  334s,  400,  405,  471, 
491,  plus  11  elective  hours  in  Health  Education. 
Health  Education  in  Elementary  Schools 

Health  Education  300,  301,  305,  312,  325,  334s,  350,  400,  405, 
471  plus  Elementary  Education  100,  203,  and  314. 
Community  Health  Education 

Health  Education  300,  301,  302,  312,  325,  334s,  400,  405,  471, 
488,  489,  490,  491. 

College  of  Education  Requirements 32 

Electives    28-29 

Total 193 

Requirements  for  Secondary  Concentrations 

Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools 

Health  Education  300,  305,  312,  334s,  471,  491,  plus  7  elective 
hours  in  Health  Education. 

Health  Education  in  Elementary  Schools 

Health  Education  300,  305,  312,  334s,  350,  471,  plus  7  elective 
hours  in  Health  Education. 

Safety  Education 

Health  Education  302s,  313s,  323s  or  334s,  442s,  443s,  475s,  plus 
6  hours  of  electives  from  the  following:  Health  Education  323s, 
334s,  415s,  445s,  480s,  Special  Education  414,  410A,  410B,  Psy- 
chology 303,  305,  312,  404,  320,  Technical  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion 465A,  465B,  or  Instructional  Materials  417. 

Course  Descriptions 

300-3  Communicable  Disease.  A  study  of  the  communicable  diseases  with 
emphasis  on  control  and  principles  of  prevention,  and  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  individual  school  and  community. 

301-4  Health  Education  Concepts,  Advanced.  A  survey  of  health  sciences 
applied  to  healthful  living.  The  dynamics  of  health  and  environment,  behavior 
fitness,  disease,  addition,  havituation  and  population  control. 

302s-4  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  I.  Prepares  the  college  student  for 
teaching  driver  education  and  training  in  the  secondary  school.  Prerequisite: 
a  valid  driver's  license. 

305-4  Principles  and  Foundations  of  Health  Education.  Introduction  to  phi- 
losophy and  history  of  health  education  as  well  as  functions  of  the  school 
health  department  and  voluntary  agency  interaction  in  the  health  education 
program.  Prerequisite  for  all  300  and  above. 

310-4  Home  Nursing.  Theory,  practice,  and  demonstration  concerning  equip- 
ment, care  of  patient  and  sick  room,  maternity  and  child  care,  recognition  of 
common  symptoms  of  disease,  administration  of  simple  treatments. 
311-4  Child  Development.  Physical  development  of  the  child  beginning  with 
the  study  of  pregnancy,  prenatal  and  maternal  care  continuing  with  overview 
of  development  from  birth  through  puberty. 

312-4  Emotional  Health.  Concepts  of  positive  emotional  health  as  related  to 
teacher  and  parent  in  terms  of  influences  on  the  child  in  the  classroom  and 
community. 

313s-4  Introduction  to  Safety  Education.  Prepares  for  safety  education  in  the 
public  schools.  Concerns  safety  as  a  social  problem,  development  of  safety 
skills,  accident  causes,  teacher  liability,  research  in  the  field. 

323s-4  Methods  and  Materials  in  Safety  Education.  To  acquaint  student  with 
material  aids  and  methods,  techniques  in  the  teaching  of  safety  education  at 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

325-3  Community  Health  Problems.  Problems  of  a  community  health  nature 
are  treated  and  methods  outlined  to  meet  the  problems.  Areas  include  com- 
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munity  health  organization,  problems  of  the  environment,  food,  sanitation,  and 
disease.  Epidemiological  process  stressed. 

330-4  Consumer  Health.  Legislation  on  state  and  federal  levels  affecting  the 
health   of  the   consumer;   official   agencies  serving  as  watchdogs   of  consumer 
health;  non-official  agencies  (AMA,  CU,  etc.)  doing  the  same  job;  health  and 
medical  protection  in  the  form  of  insurance,  group  practice,  prepayment,  etc.; 
health  hazards  of  the  space  age;  false  and  misleading  information  and  adver- 
tising  in   health   and   medicine;    cultists   and  faddist  and   their   effect  on  the 
health  of  the  consumer;  media  and  publications  and  consumer  health. 
334s-4  First  Aid.  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Course  with  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  practical  applications.  Red  Cross  Instructor's  Certificate  given. 
350-4   Health    Education   Methods   and   Materials   for   Elementary   Teachers. 
Designed  to  show  the  prospective  teacher  fundamental  processes,  techniques, 
and  material  aids  involved  in  elementary  school  health  teaching. 
355-4    Introduction   to    Public   Health.    Philosophy,    organization,    administra- 
tion, and  functions  of  federal,  state,  and  local,  official  and  voluntary  public 
health  agencies.  Periodic  field  trips  involved. 

356-5   Public  Health   II.   An   examination   of  specific   public  health  problems 
and  measures  of  control.  Intended  for  health  science  students  only. 
400-4  Health  Appraisal  of  School  Children. 

401-3  Disease  Prevention  and  Control.  Principles  and  practices  in  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  communicable,  chronic,  and  degenerative  diseases  in  the 
school  and  community. 

405-4  Sex  Education  in  Schools.  Problems  of  teaching  sex  education  in  schools. 
Designed  to  meet  state  requirements  for  preparation  of  teachers. 
415s-3  to  4  Workshop  in  Driver  Education  and  Traffic  Safety. 
442s— 4  Practicum  in  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  II.  Provides  pros- 
pective   teachers    with    dual-control,    simulation,    and    multiple-car    laboratory 
teaching    experiences.    Teaching    beginners,    developing    programmed    lessons, 
methods  and  materials  of  instruction  included.  Prerequisite:  302s. 
443s-4   Driver   &   Traffic  Safety   Education  Program  Administration  III.  In- 
cludes  a   study   of   program   administration,   supervision,   and   planning.   Pre- 
requisite: 442s. 

445s-4  Driver  Simulation.  For  in-service  and  pre-service  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  driver  and  traffic  safety  education.  Includes  methods  of  instruction, 
equipment  familiarization,  program  development  and  objectives.  Prerequisite: 
443s  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
450-4  Health  Education  in  the  Elementary  School. 
460-4  School  Health  Programs. 
461-4  to  8  Workshop  in  Health  Education. 
462-4  Health  Education  Workshop. 

463-1  to  4  Workshop  in  Health  Education  with  Emphasis  in  Disaster  Pre- 
paredness. 

464-4  Workshop  in  Alcohol  Education. 

471-4  Organization,  Administration  and  Curriculum  in  School  Health. 
475s-4  Traffic  Law  Enforcement  and  Planning.  Acquaints  safety  and  driver 
education  teachers  with  the  purposes  of  traffic  law  enforcement  and  engineer- 
ing  and   the  methods   used   to   fulfill   these   purposes.   Emphasis   on   ways   of 
improving  existing  services.  Prerequisite:  443s. 
480s-4  Workshop  in  Safety  Education. 
481s-4  Safety  Education  Workshop. 

485-4  International  Health.  A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  health  beliefs,  values, 
and  practices  of  peoples  in  other  cultures,  with  particular  attention  to  how 
these  beliefs  and  practices  fit  into  a  total  way  of  life.  An  international  orienta- 
tion of  potential  value  to  both  prospective  teachers  and  students  in  other 
fields. 

488-4  Educational  Aspects  of  Environmental  Sanitation. 
489—4  Introduction  to  Vital  Statistics. 
490-2  to  8  Field  Work  in  School  and  Community  Health. 

491-4  Health  Teaching  Methods  in  School  and  Community.  An  intensive 
study  of  and  practice  at  various  dimensions  of  teacher-student  relations  in  the 
classroom  with  emphasis  on  the  multiple  roles  of  the  teacher.  Prerequisites: 
305,  471  or  consent  of  instructor. 

500-4  Community  Organization  for  Health  Education. 
510-4  Construction  of  the  Curriculum  in  Health  Education  and  Safety. 
511-5  Practicum  in  Health  Education  Workshop. 

515—4  Review  Current  Literature  in  Health  Education  Public  Health  and 
Safety  Education. 
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520-4  to  6  Special  Projects  in  Health  and  Safety. 

525s-4  Organization  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Safety  Education. 

526-4  Evaluation  in  Health  Education  and  Safety. 

530s-4  Problems  and  Research  in  Accident  Prevention. 

533-12  (4,4,4)  Human  Conservation. 

536-4  Professional  Preparation  in  Health  Education. 

590-4  to  12  Field  Internship. 

597-3  (1,1,1)  Seminar  in  Health  Education  and  Safety. 

599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Health  Science 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Health  Science 72 

GSA  101b,  201-8 (12) 

GSB  102-8,  201-8  (16) 

GSD  108-6,  110,  FI^9  (  9)    +  9 

GSE   201    (  3) 

Chemistry    lllb,c    10 

Government  231,  360 10 

Health  Education  300,  325,  355,  356,  or  490 15 

Microbiology  301,   403    10 

Psychology  320,  323   8 

Zoology  102,  407    10 

Electives    36 

Total    192 

Recommended  electives  for  specialization  in  sanitation:  Botany  404, 
Health  Education  488,  Mathematics  111-10  (Alternatives  to  above  GSD 
requirements) ,  Physics  206-9,  Zoology  306,  310,  316,  and  406. 

Recommended  electives  for  specialization  in  public  health  laboratory: 
Botany  405,  Chemistry  230,  Microbiology  425,  441,  and  451,  Physiology 
315,  Zoology  306,  321,  and  406. 

Higher  Education 

Professors  Oliver  J.  Caldwell,  M.A.  Donald  W.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 

I.  Clark  Davis,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professors  Malvin  E.  Moore, 
Jack  W.  Graham,  Ph.D.  Jr.,  Ed.D. 

John  E.  Grinnell,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus)  Richard  M.  Thomas,  Ed.D. 

John  Hawley,  Ph.D.  Donald  J.  Tolle,  Ed.D. 

John  E.  King,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  Elwyn  E.  Zimmer- 
William      J.       McKeefery,       Ph.D.  man,  Ph.D. 

(Chairman) 

Course  Descriptions 

402-2  Principles  of  College  Student  Personnel  Work.  Survey  of  philosophy  and 

principles  of  college  student  personnel  activities.  Required  of  resident  fellows. 

510-4  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States. 

512-4  Higher  Education  in  Selected  Nations. 

513-4  Organization  and  Administration  in  Higher  Education. 

515-4  College  Student  Personnel  Work:  Operations  and  Policies. 

516-4  College  Student  and  College  Culture. 

518-4  College  Teacher  and  College  Teaching. 

522-1  to  12  Readings  in  Higher  Education. 

523-1  to  12  Internship  in  Higher  Education.  (Selected  areas.) 

524-2  to  6  Individual  Study. 

535-2  to  28  Higher  Education  Seminar  I. 
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545-3  to  15  Higher  Education  Seminar  II. 

551-4  Curriculum  Design  and  Policy. 

555-4  Philosophy  of  Higher  Education. 

565-4  The  Community-Junior  College. 

578-4  Economic  Aspects  of  Higher  Education. 

589-4  to  6  Advanced  Research. 

595-1  to  12  Higher  Education  Seminar  III. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

History 

Research  Professor  C.  Harvey  Gardiner,  John  I.  Wright,  M.A.  (Emeritus) 

Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  Michael  C.  Batin- 
Professors  George  W.  Adams,  Ph.D.  ski,  Ph.D. 

Harry  Ammon,  Ph.D.  Charles  W.  Berberich,  M.A. 

Harold  E.  Briggs,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus)  Donald  L.  Brehm,  Ph.D. 

George  L.  Cherry,  Ph.D.  Montgomery  G.   Carrott,  Ph.D. 

Betty  Fladeland,  Ph.D.  Donald  S.  Detwiler,  Ph.D. 

Ping-chia  Kuo,  Ph.D.   (Chairman)  Thadd  E.  Hall,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Howard  W.  Allen,  Harold  A.  McFarlin,  Ph.D. 

Ph.D.  Reinhold  C.  Mueller,  Ph.D. 

John  Clifford,  Ph.D.  James  B.   Murphy,  Ph.D. 

David  E.  Conrad,  Ph.D.  Eugene  Trani,  Ph.D. 

Robert  L.  Gold,  Ph.D.  David  P.  Werlich,  Ph.D. 

William  A.  Pitkin,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus)  Stanley  Zucker,  Ph.D. 

Lonnie  R.  Shelby,  Ph.D.  Instructor  Edward  J.  O'Day,   M.A. 

John  Y.  Simon,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  Clarence  Hendershot,  Ph.D. 

Henry  S.  Vyverberg,  Ph.D. 

A  concentration  in  history  consists  of  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  quarter 
hours,  necessary  for  certification  for  secondary  school  teaching.  Students 
who  plan  advanced  study  in  preparation  for  college  teaching  or  other 
professional  careers  are  advised  to  take  added  work.  No  secondary  con- 
centration is  required,  though  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  should  be 
taken  in  related  fields  approved  by  the  department.  The  department  re- 
quires two  years  of  study  in  a  foreign  language  for  candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Courses  should  be  distributed  over  at  least  two  fields  of  history  (Amer- 
ican, European,  Latin-American,  Asian,  and  African)  and  should  include 
approximately  the  same  number  of  400-level  as  300-level  courses.  Students 
who  intend  to  concentrate  in  history  should  consult  with  the  chairman  or 
a  designated  member  of  the  history  faculty  at  the  time  of  registration,  in 
order  to  plan  a  course  of  study.  When  possible,  transfer  students  should 
report  to  the  department  prior  to  their  first  quarter  of  attendance. 

Students  with  exceptional  scholarly  promise  may  be  invited  into  the 
departmental  honors  program,  which  begins  with  a  colloquium  in  the 
junior  year,  and  continues  with  an  honors  seminar  and  thesis  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  department  in  the  senior  year. 
Graduation  with  honors  is  given  to  those  who  successfully  complete  the 
program. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Including  GSD  Mathematics)    ...         84 

Foreign  Language:  GSD  FL^-9  and  FL  201-9  18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  History 34 

GSB   101-8   (8) 

GSB  300-9   (6)    +  3 

History  electives    31-45 
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Electives   (these  may  include  32  hours  Education  for  teacher  cer- 
tification)              56 

Total T92 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Including  GSB  201c)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  History 43-44 

Two  years  foreign  language  or  mathematics  .  .   (9-10)   +  9-10 

GSB  101-8   (8) 

GSB  300-9   (6)    +  3 

History  electives,  divided  between  American  and  other 

History 31 

Requirements  in  Education  (Guidance  305,  SEd  310,  315  or  488, 

352,  and  two  electives)    31-32 

Electives    32-34 

Total    192 

SECONDARY   CONCENTRATION 

A  secondary  concentration  in  history  ordinarily  consists  of  thirty  hours, 
although  the  field  course  in  social  science,  College  of  Education,  requires 
only  twenty-four  hours.  GSB  101b,c  and  GSB  300a,b,c  are  required  for 
either  program.  The  student  should  divide  the  remainder  of  his  work  be- 
tween American  and  foreign  fields,  and  take  a  reasonable  portion  of  his 
elective  courses  at  the  400  level. 

Course  Descriptions 

GSB  300-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  United  States. 

303-3  The  Great  Depression  in  the  U.S.  Causes  and  effects  of  the  great  de- 
pression and  of  governmental  measures  for  relief,  recovery,  and  reform  during 
the  years  1929-41.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211a,  or  Economics  214  and  215,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

304-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  Ancient  World,  (a)  The  Near  East;  b)  Greece; 
(c)  Rome.  May  be  taken  individually  or  in  any  sequence. 

308-3  History  of  Illinois.  The  history  of  the  state  from  1818  to  the  present. 
Recommended  for  students  with  a  concentration  in  history  and  those  who 
expect  to  teach  in  elementary  schools. 

309-4  The  Negro  in  America.  The  role  of  the  Negro  in  America  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since  1865. 
315-6  (3,3)  Intellectual  History  of  the  Western  World,  (a)  The  ancient  world, 
(b)  The  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance. 

322-12  (4,4,4)  English  History,  (a)  Britain  to  1603;  (b)  1603-1815;  (c) 
since  1815.  May  be  taken  individually  or  in  any  sequence. 

330-3  The  Revolution  and  the  Constitution.  A  study  of  the  conflicting  forces 
which  produced  the  American  Revolution,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  federal 
union  and  shaped  the  early  republic. 

332-9  (3,3,3)  Medieval  History,  (a)  Early  Middle  Ages,  500-1000,  (b)  High 
Middle  Ages,  1000-1300,  (c)  Late  Middle  Ages,  1300-1500.  Prerequisite:  soph- 
omore standing. 

333-9  (3,3,3)  Modern  European  History,  (a)  Early  modern  Europe,  (b)  The 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  (c)  The  20th  century. 

349-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  Africa,  (a)  Pre-colonial  Africa.  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
from  earliest  times;  early  empires  in  East,  Central,  and  West  Africa;  pre- 
colonial  relationships  with  Europe  and  Asia;  the  slave  trade,  (b)  Africa  in 
the  colonial  period.  Colonial  empires  in  Africa;  institutional  changes  brought 
by  western  rule;  and  nationalistic  reaction,  (c)  Independent  Africa.  The 
emergence  of  modern  African  states  and  societies. 

352-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  Latin  America,  (a)  Colonial  Latin  America;  (b) 
19th  century,  (c)  20th  century.  May  be  taken  individually  or  in  any  sequence. 
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365-6  (3,3)  History  of  Chinese  Civilization.  The  march  of  Chinese  civilization 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present  stressing  social  structure,  government 
institutions,  and  intellectual  movements,  (a)  Antiquity  to  1644;  (b)  1644  to 
present.  Offered  alternate  years  with  367.  Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  300-level 
Social  Science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

367-6    (3,3)    History   of   the   Far   East,    (a)    Introduction   to   1800;    (b)    1800- 
1945.  May  be  taken  singly  or  in  either  sequence. 
GSB  369-3  The  Contemporary  Far  East. 
GSB  380-6  (3,3)  East  Europe. 

398-3  History  Honors.  For  junior  honors  students  concentrating  on  method- 
ology and  directed  research.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
401-9    (3,3,3)    History   of  the  South.   Social,   economic,  political,  and  cultural 
developments  of  the  South,   (a)   To  1850.   (b)   1850-1900.   (c)   Since  1900. 
403-6  (3,3)  American  Economic  History,  (a)  To  1800.  (b)  1800-1900. 
405-6   (3,3)   United  States  History  1850-1896.   (a)   Civil  war.   (b)  Reconstruc- 
tion and  industrialization.  Prerequisite:  GSB  300b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
406-6  (3,3)  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe,  (a)  From  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
to  the  Fall  of  Bismarck   (1815-1890).   (b)   From  the  background  of  the  First 
World  War  to  the  present  (since  1890). 

409-9  (3,3,3)  United  States  Constitutional  History.  Origin  and  development 
of  the  American  constitution,  from  English  background  through  the  conven- 
tion to  the  present,  (a)  to  1830.  (b)  1830-1912.  (c)  1912  to  present. 
410-2  to  5  Special  Readings  in  History.  Supervised  readings  for  students  with 
sufficient  background.  Registration  by  special  permission  only.  Offered  on 
demand. 

411-9  (3,3,3)  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States,  (a)  1607- 
1830;  (b)  1830-1900;  (c)  1900  to  present.  The  development  of  American 
society  and  a  study  of  various  types  of  economic,  social,  and  political  thought 
that  have  influenced  it. 

414-9  (3,3,3)  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe,  (a)  The  Enlighten- 
ment; (b)  The  19th  century;  (c)  The  20th  century. 

416-6    (3,3)    Early  Modern  Europe,    (a)    Renaissance,    (b)   Reformation.   Pre- 
requisite: six  hours  of  300-level  social  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 
417-9    (3,3,3)    Advanced    English   History,    (a)    The    Empire-Commonwealth; 
(b)    Constitutional    History;    (c)    English    Culture    in    the   Age   of   American 
Colonization. 

419-8   (3,3)   Europe  in  the  Age  of  Absolutism,   (a)   1648-1715.   (b)   1715-1789. 
Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  social  science  at  300  level  or  consent  of  instructor. 
420-3  The  French  Revolution.  A  sketch  of  the  passing  of  feudalism  in  France, 
the    background   and    development   of   the   revolutionary   movement,   and   the 
Napoleonic  period. 

425-6  (3,3)  American  Colonial  History,  (a)  Discovery  and  Settlement; 
(b)  British  Imperial  structure-American  independence. 

428-3   The   Age   of   Jackson.    Origins,   background,   and   development   of  that 
phase    of    American    democracy    associated    with    the    Jacksonian    era.    The 
political,  social,  and  economic  history  of  the  years  1815-44. 
430-9     (3,3,3)     Late    Modern    Europe,     (a)    Age    of    Revolution,    1815-1880; 

(b)  1880-1918;  (c)  Since  1918.  Age  of  Dictatorships. 

434-9  (3,3,3)  The  Social  and  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe,  (a)  1815- 
1870.  (b)  1870-1914.  (c)  Since  1914.  Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  300-level  social 
science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

435-9  (3,3,3)  Twentieth  Century  United  States  History.  Important  develop- 
ments, (a)  1896-1919.  (b)  1919-1937.  (c)  1937  to  present.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
300c  and  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  American  Diplomacy.  A  study  of  the  important  treaty 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  a  general  consideration  of  American  foreign 
policies,  (a)  America  in  isolation  (to  1860).  (b)  The  emerging  America  (from 
1860  to  1920).  (c)  America  on  the  world  scene  (1920  to  the  present).  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  300a,b. 
442-9     (3,3,3)     History    of    the    West,     (a)     Colonial;     (b)     Trans- Allegheny; 

(c)  Trans-Mississippi. 

448-6  (3,3)  History  of  Southeast  Asia,  (a)  To  1900.  (b)  1900  to  present. 
449-6  (3,3)  Advanced  African  History,  (a)  Cultural  history  of  traditional 
states,  the  slave  trade,  and  the  interaction  of  traditional  systems  and  European 
culture,  (b)  Investigations  into  the  most  important  historical  questions  and 
interpretations  of  the  regions  covered  in  (a).  Prerequisite:  349a,b  or  c,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor,  or  graduate  standing. 
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451-3  Great  Historians.  Writings  of  historians  from  Herodotus  to  Toynbee. 
Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  300-level  social  science  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 
452-3  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Writing.  The  rules  of  historical  re- 
search studied  and  applied  to  a  definite  topic.  (For  concentrations  in  history 
only.) 

455-3  History  of  Inner-Asian  Relations.  Tribes,  migrations,  wars,  and  power 
politics  in  Central  Asia  and  outlying  areas  of  China  from  Han  times  through 
19th  century  rivalries  to  latest  developments  along  the  Sino-Soviet  frontier. 
460-9  (3,3,3)  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (a)  500- 
1000;  (b)  1000-1250;  (c)  1250-1500. 

463-6  (3,3)  History  of  France.  Social,  economic,  political,  and  intellectual 
evolution  from  medieval  origins  to  the  present  day.  French  contributions  to 
Western  culture,  (a)  Middle  Ages  to  Absolutism,  (b)  French  Revolution  to  the 
Fifth  Republic.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  300-level  social  science  courses  or  consent 
of  department. 

464-6  (3,3)  History  of  Germany,  (a)  German  state  and  society  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  the  early  19th  century,  (b)  Germany  since  1815.  Prerequisite:  six 
hours  of  300-level  social  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

465-6  (3,3)  History  of  Russia,  (a)  Traditional  Russia  to  1905.  (b)  Revolution- 
ary Russia  since  1905.  Prerequisite:  GSB  101b,c  or  consent  of  instructor. 
470-3  Argentina  and  Chile.  The  independent  era  of  the  three  leading  states  of 
South  America.  Prerequisite:  six  hours  300-level  social  science  courses  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

471-6  (3,3)  History  of  Mexico,  (a)  19th  century;  (b)  20th  century.  Signi- 
ficant political,  economic,  diplomatic,  social,  and  cultural  aspects  of  Mexican 
life  from  independence  to  modern  Mexican  life. 

472-3  Colonial  Latin  America.  Policies  and  practices.  Theory  and  operation 
of  the  colonial  system.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  300-level  social  science  courses 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

473-6  (3,3)  The  Caribbean  Area,  (a)  In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  (b) 
in  the  20th  century. 

474-3  United  States-Mexican  Relations.  Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  300-level  social  science  courses  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

475-6  (3,3)  Dictatorships  in  Latin  America,  (a)  the  19th  century;  (b)  the 
20th  century.  A  political,  economic,  social  and  military  study  of  the  domestic 
and  international  aspects  of  dictatorship.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
higher. 

476-3  Andean  South  America  Since  Independence.  A  narrative  and  compara- 
tive study  of  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  300  level  social  science  or  consent 
of  department. 

477-3  Brazil  Since  Independence.  Cultural,  diplomatic,  military,  political,  and 
socio-economic  elements  of  Brazilian  life  from  independence  to  the  current 
era.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  300  level  social  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 
478-6  (3,3)  History  of  Spain,  (a)  To  1700.  (b)  1700  to  present.  Prerequisite: 
6  hours  of  300-level  social  science  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 
481-6  (3,3)  History  of  Rome,  (a)  Rome  from  Republic  to  Empire,  133  B.C.- 
A.D.  14.  (b)  Roman  Empire  to  the  death  of  Constantine.  Prerequisite:  six 
hours  of  300-level  social  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

482-6  (3,3)  Cultural  History  of  Greece,  (a)  Hellenic  civilization  as  reflected 
in  its  religious,  historical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  thought,  and  in  its 
literature  and  art.  (b)  The  decline  of  the  Greek  city-states  in  the  4th  century 
B.C.,  the  Age  of  Alexander,  and  the  political,  social,  economic,  religious,  and 
cultural  developments  of  the  Hellenistic  period.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  300 
level  social  science  or  consent  of  department. 

498-6  (3,3)  History  Honors.  Study  of  the  great  ideas  and  works  of  history,  for 
senior  honors  students  and  selected  graduate  students,  and  directed  research 
for  the  honors  thesis  for  senior  honors  students,  (a)  History  honors,  (b)  Re- 
search, honors  thesis.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

500-12  to  30    (4    to    10    each)    History    Seminar,    (a)    American    history;    (b) 
European  history;  (c)  Latin  American  history. 
509-4  Studies  in  Negro  History. 
510-2  to  12  Readings  in  History. 
511-4  Studies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
512—4  Studies  in  Modern  Europe. 
514-4  Studies  in  Asian  History. 
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515-8  (4,4)  Seminar  in  Twentieth  Century  United  States  History. 

516-8  to  16  (4,4)  Seminar  in  European  History. 

518-4  England  in  the  Age  of  the  "Glorious  Revolution." 

519-8  (4,4)  The  Age  of  Jefferson. 

520-8  (4,4)  Sectionalism  and  Reform. 

521-8  (4,4)  Seminar  in  American  Diplomatic  History. 

522-8  (4,4)  Seminar  in  American  Economic  History. 

523-8  (4,4)  Seminar  in  American  Social  History. 

524-8  (4,4)  Seminar  in  American  Constitutional  History. 

525-8  (4,4)  Seminar  in  American  Colonial  History. 

553-4  New  Viewpoints  in  American  History. 

568-8  (4,4)  Seminar  in  Illinois  History. 

575-12  (4,4,4)  Studies  in  Latin  American  History. 

598-3  (1,1,1)  Teaching  History  in  College. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Home  and  Family 

(See  also  Home  Economics.) 

Course  Descriptions 

500-4  Research  Methods. 

540-4  Trends  in  Consumer  Problems. 

550-4  Advanced  Home  Management. 

556-4  The  Pre-School  Child. 

562-4  Child  Development  Through  Home  and  School. 

566-4  Interpersonal  Relationships  Within  the  Family. 

571-4  Recent  Research. 

572-2  to  8  Special  Problems. 

599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

600-3  to  48  Dissertation. 


Home  Economics 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  grants  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
home  economics.  No  secondary  concentration  is  required.  The  following 
specializations  are  offered  by  the  school  and  the  departments  indicated: 


Specialization 

Apparel  Design 
Clothing  and  Textiles 

Merchandising 
Consumer  Services  in  Business 
Dietetics 

Family  Services  Consultant 
Food  and  Nutrition  Science 
Foods  in  Business 
Extension 

Institution  Management 
Interior  Design 
Pre-School  Program 
Teaching  Vocational  Homemaking 


Department 

Clothing  and  Textiles 
Clothing  and  Textiles 

Family  Economics  and  Management 

Food  and  Nutrition 

Family  Economics  and  Management 

Food  and  Nutrition 

Food  and  Nutrition 

Home  Economics  Education 

Food  and  Nutrition 

Interior  Design 

Child  and  Family 

Home  Economics  Education 


The  Home  Economics  Honors  Program 

An  Honors  Program  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  provides  individ- 
ualized programs  for  the  student  with  high  academic  ability. 

Selection  depends  upon  (1)  recommendations  of  the  faculty  members, 
(2)  cumulative  grade  point  average  (4.00  is  minimum,  below  4.25  requires 
recommendation  by  the  faculty  and  the  Honors  Council),  (3)  a  personal 
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interview  for  measuring  other  desirable  characteristics,  and  (4)  percentile 
ranks  on  the  University's  entrance  examinations. 

In  selecting  freshmen  for  participation  in  informal  group  discussions 
prior  to  formal  honors  study,  percentile  ranks  on  the  University's  en- 
trance examinations,  high  school  records,  recommendations  from  the  high 
school  faculty,  and  the  personal  interview  will  be  utilized. 

For  admission  into  the  formal  program,  the  student  may  apply  inde- 
pendently to  the  Honors  Council  or  may  be  encouraged  by  any  member 
of  the  faculty  to  apply  on  the  basis  of  his  records  and  staff  recommen- 
dations. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  home  economics 

Apparel  Design 

These  courses  offer  preparation  for  designing  of  apparel  or  allied  positions 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  fashion  fields  through  training  in  textiles,  crea- 
tive design,  draping,  pattern  making,  and  clothing  construction. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 95-96 

GSC  101,  102,  103 (6) 

Art  100,  200b   16 

Art  225a  or  Art  History 3-4 

Chemistry  110,  240 (4)  +  4 

Child  and  Family  227,  237  6 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127-4,  233,  304,  329,  334,  339, 

364,  371,  434,  473,  474,  433,  440,  481-3 52 

Family  Economics  and  Management  341  4 

Food  and  Nutrition  100 3 

Home  Economics  Education  111  or  306  . 2 

Physiology  300  or  elective 4 

Physical  Education  303  or  elective 5 

Electives    13-15 

Accounting  250-4  or  251a-4;  Design  100-5,5,5;  Interior  Design 
327-3;  Journalism  101-3,  260-4,  393-3;  Marketing  301-4; 
Physical  Education  113-1,  Psychology  307-4;  Theater  414-4, 
415-4;  VTID  175a-3. 

Total 192 


*  Students  may  request  exemption  from  127b. 

Consumer  Services  in  Business 

These  courses  prepare  those  students  interested  in  working  in  business 
for  equipment  manufacturers,  utility  companies  or  related  business  organ- 
izations in  promotional  or  testing  work. 

General  Studies   83 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics  91 

GSA  101a,  201a,b;  GSB  211a,b;  GSC  100  or  101,  102,  103         (29) 

Chemistry  110,  240   (4)  +  4 

Child  and  Family  227,  237 6 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127a,b,  304 8 

Family  Economics  and  Management  331,  323,  324,  332, 

340,  342,  423  or  435,  424 27 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  321,  335,  356 19 

Interior  Design  131,  300 5 
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Journalism  370 3 

Marketing  301,  363,  401 12 

Radio-TV  161,  467 7 

Electives    18 

Child  and  Family  345a,b,  366,  407,  471,  481;  Cinema  and  Photogra- 
phy 260a,b,c;  Clothing  and  Textiles  327,  329,  339,  440,  474,  481; 
Food  and  Nutrition  320,  360a,b,  421;  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion 111,  306;  Instructional  Materials  417;  Journalism  297,  369, 
393,  433;  Radio-TV  251,  351,  377. 

Total     192 

Dietetics 

These  courses  give  a  strong  scientific  education  to  those  interested  in  be- 
coming dietitians  in  hospitals,  college  dormitories,  industrial  plants, 
health  clinics,  laboratories,  or  public  health  and  welfare  organizations. 
They  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Dietetics  Association. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 81 

GSA  101a,  301;  GSB  102-8;  201b,c;  GSC  100  or  101,  102,  103; 

GSD   107a,b    (41) 

Accounting  250    4 

Chemistry  110,  240,  350 (4)    +8 

Child  and  Family  227,  237 6 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127a  2 

Family  Economics  and  Management  331,  341 7 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  335,  356,  360a,  361,  362, 

363,  390,  420   38 

Guidance  305   4 

Home  Economics  Education  307   3 

Management   385 4 

Microbiology   301    5 

Electives    27 

Recommended  electives:  Family  Economics  and  Management  332; 
Food  and  Nutrition  321,  360b,  421,  490;  Interior  Design  131; 
Microbiology  422;  Management  382. 

Total    192 

Family  Services  Consultant 

These  courses  are  designed  for  those  seeking  employment  with  public  and 
private  social  welfare  agencies. 

General  Studies  (Waive  GSB-3.)   83-84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 100-105 

GSA   101a,   201a,b,  301,  302;   GSB   102a,b,   201b,c; 

GSC  100  or  101,  102,  103   (48)  +  1 

Chemistry  110,  240   (4)  +  4 

Child  and  Family  227,  237,  345a,  345b,  336,  466  ..  .  16 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127-4,  304 8 

Family  Economics  and  Management  266,  302,  323, 

324,  331,  332,  340,  341,  407,  423  or  435,  471-4  to  6         33-37 
Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  335  or  Health  Ed- 
ucation 330   15-16 

Guidance  305   4 
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Home  Economics  Education  111  or  306,  309a 5 

Interior  Design  131,  327 6 

Sociology  375,  383 8 

Electives    3-9 

For  career  working  with  private  or  public  social  welfare 
agency:  GSB  211a,  321,  325,  341;  Government  438;  Child 
and  Family  456;  Home  Economics  Education  309b;  Instruc- 
tional Materials  417;  Psychology  301,  303,  304,  305,  307; 
Sociology  312,  373,  426,  481,  482. 

For  working  with  senior  citizens:  GSB  321,  325;  Government 
438;  Home  and  Family  427,  431;  Instructional  Materials 
417;  Psychology  304;  Recreation  201,  202,  302,  310a,b,c,d; 
Sociology  312,  481. 

For  working  with  Vista,  Peace  Corps,  or  other  overseas 
agencies:  GSB  211a,  321,  325;  Anthropology  305,  306;  Child 
and  Family  456;  Home  Economics  Education  309b;  Instruc- 
tional Materials  417;  Psychology  301,  303,  304;  Recreation 
201,  202;  Sociology  312,  426,  481. 

For  working  with  business  agency  such  as  a  bank  or  other 
credit  or  financing  agency,  trade  association,  or  educational 
service:  GSB  211a,  341;  Government  438;  Child  and  Family 
456;  Home  Economics  Education  309b;  Instructional  Mate- 
rials 417;  Psychology  303,  305,  307;  Sociology  426. 

Total 192 

Foods  in  Business 

These  courses  are  for  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  business  field  as 
home  service  representatives  for  utility  companies,  as  demonstrators  for 
manufacturers,  or  for  other  educational,  experimental,  and  promotional 
work  with  household  equipment  and  foods. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics  82 

GSA  101a,  301,  302;  GSB  101a,b,  201b,c;  GSC  100  or  101, 

102,  103;  GSD  107a,b (44) 

Accounting   250    4 

Chemistry  110,  240,  350 (4)  +  8 

Child  and  Family  227,  237 6 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127a  2 

English  390 3 

Family  Economics  and  Management  324,  331,  332,  341  .  .  14 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  321,  335,  356 22 

Home  Economics  Education  306   2 

Management  385   4 

Marketing  301,  363   8 

Microbiology  301   5 

Radio-TV  161 4 

Electives    26 

Recommended  electives:  Clothing  and  Textiles  127a,  304;  Family 
Economics  and  Management  424;  Food  and  Nutrition  371,  420; 
Journalism  331,  392. 

Total     192 
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Food  and  Nutrition  Science 

These  courses  give  a  strong  scientific  education  to  those  interested  in 
preparing  for  graduate  study  in  food,  nutrition  or  related  discipline;  for 
research  in  university,  industrial  or  governmental  laboratories;  or  for  edu- 
cational and  promotional  work  in  industry  or  public  health  organizations. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 88 

GSA  101a,  301,  313;  GSB  102a,b,  201b,c;  GSC  100  or  101, 

102,   103;   GSD   107-8    (44) 

Anthropology  402 4 

Chemistry  121a,  121b,  305a,  305b,  350  (4)  +  19 

Child  and  Family  227,  237   6 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127a 2 

Family  Economics  and  Management  341 4 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  356,  360a,  390,  420, 

421,  490   31 

Guidance  305   4 

Home  Economics  Education  306 2 

Mathematics  Ilia,  111b,  410a (8)  +  6 

Microbiology  301,  422 10 

Electives    20 

Recommended  electives:  Chemistry  230,  451a;  Food  and  Nutrition 
335;  Home  Economics  Education  325;  Family  Economics  and 
Management  331;  Psychology  211a,b. 

Total    192 

General  Home  Economics 

These  courses  emphasize  the  personal  development  of  the  student  and 
preparation  to  carry  the  responsibilities  of  homemaking  and  citizenship. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 66 

GSA  101a;   GSB  101b,c;  201b,c;  GSC  101,   102,  103;  GSD 

107-8    (29) 

Chemistry  110,  240 (4)    +   4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127,  131,  135,  233,  327 16 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320.  321,  335 18 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  323,  324,  331,  332,  341,  345b,  366       28 

Electives    42 

Recommended  electives  for  a  General  Curriculum:  Clothing  and 
Textiles  231,  360;  Health  Education  310;  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation 111. 
Recommended  electives  for  the  Child  Development  Family  Rela- 
tions area:  Guidance  412;  Home  and  Family  345a,  407,  456, 
466,  471;  Psychology  301,  303,  304,  305;  Sociology  340. 
Recommended  electives  for  the  Consumer  Services  area:  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles  300,  332,  339;  Food  and  Nutrition  356;  Home 
and  Family  407,  424,  435,  471;  Journalism  331,  360,  370,  391, 
397;  Radio-TV  161,  257.  

Total    192 

Institution  Management 

These  courses  prepare  students  to  fill  positions  as  food  service  managers 
for  residence  halls,  hotels,  tearooms,  school  lunchrooms,  and  industrial  or 
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commercial   restaurants.   They   meet   the   requirements   of   the   National 

Restaurant  Association. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  a  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 86 

GSA  101a,  301;  GSB  102a,b,  201b,c;  GSC  100  or  101,  102, 

103;  GSD  107a,b   (41) 

Accounting  251a,b   8 

Chemistry  110,  240,  350 ( 4 )  +  8 

Child  and  Family  227,  237 6 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127a 2 

Family  Economics  and  Management  331,  341 7 

Finance  371 4 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  335,  360a,  360b,  361, 

362,  363   32 

Home  Economics  Education  306 2 

Management  382,  385 8 

Microbiology  301   5 

Psychology  320    4 

Electives    22 

Recommended  electives:  Interior  Design  131;  Food  and  Nutrition 
321,  371,  390,  420;  Family  Economics  and  Management  332; 
Microbiology  422. 

Total     192 

Merchandising 

These  courses  provide  fundamental  training  for  positions  as  salespeople, 
buyers,  and  department  managers  in  department  stores  and  other  retail 
stores  dealing  with  apparel  and  home  furnishings.  They  include  work  in 
marketing,  advertising,  accounting,  journalism,  and  merchandising,  as 
well  as  clothing,  textiles,  and  home  furnishings.  A  period  of  field  experi- 
ence in  the  area  of  the  student's  special  interest  is  provided. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    83-84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 89 

GSB  211a    (4) 

Accounting  250  or  251a 4 

Chemistry  110,  240   (4)  +  4 

Child  and  Family  227,  237   6 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127-4,  233,  304,  329,  334,  339, 

360  or  473,  364,  371,  434,  474,  440,  481-3 48 

Family  Economics  and  Management  341 4 

Food  and  Nutrition  100 3 

Home  Economics  Education  111  or  306 2 

Interior  Design  131,  327  or  elective 6 

Marketing  301,  363,  401    12 

Electives    19-20 

Art-History — choice  471,  474,  or  other;  Guidance  305-4;  Family 
Economics  and  Management  324,  331,  424;  Journalism  Public 
Relations  331;  Management  271,  371;  Publicity  Methods  393; 
Weaving  385. 

Total 192 

P re-School  Programs 
These  courses  offer  basic  background  leading  to  positions  as  nursery  school 
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director  or  teacher  in  private  schools,  colleges  and  universities  and  day 
care  centers;  child  care  specialists  with  social,  public  health  and  welfare 
agencies;  agricultural  extension  specialist  in  child  care  and  recreation 
leaders. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   83-84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 80-82 

GSA  101a,  201a,b;  GSB  102a,b,  201b,c,  341;  GSC  100 

or  101,  102,  103   (37)  +  3 

GSA  110a,b  or  Chemistry  110,  240 (4)  +  4 

Child  and  Family  227,  237,  337,  345a,b,  366,  445,  456, 

466,  471   31-33 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127a 2 

Elementary  Education  413 4 

Family  Economics  and  Management  331,  332,  341  ...  11 

Food  and  Nutrition  100 3 

Guidance  305,  412 8 

Home  Economics  Education  111  or  306 2 

Interior  Design  131   3 

Psychology  301    3 

Special  Education  200,  414   2 

Electives    26-29 

GSB  321,  325;  Clothing  and  Textiles  440;  Home  Economics  Ed- 
ucation 312,  325,  400;  Home  and  Family  407,  481;  Instruc- 
tional Materials  405,  417;  Psychology  305,  451;  Recreation 
201,  202,  310a,b,c,d;  Special  Education  410a,b,c;  Theater  410. 

Total 192 

Teaching  Vocational  Homemaking 

These  courses  meet  the  needs  of  students  desiring  to  teach  home  eco- 
nomics in  school  departments  maintained  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  federal  vocational  acts.  A  vocational  home  economics  certificate  re- 
quires a  bachelor's  degree  in  home  economics  from  an  institution  and  in 
a  course  of  study  approved  for  teacher  training  by  the  Vocational  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  by  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation.  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
so  approved  for  training  home  economics  teachers. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    83-84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 108-109 

GSA  101a,  201a,b;  GSB  102a,b,  201b,c,  211a,b,  GSC 

101,   102,   103    (33)  +  8 

Chemistry  110,  240  (4)  +  4 

Child  and  Family  227,  237,  345b 9 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127-4,  233,  304 11 

Family  Economics  and  Management  323,  324,  331, 

332,  341   16 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  335 15 

Guidance  305   4 

Home  Economics  Education  111,  309a,b,  310 12 

Interior  Design  131,  327   6 

Secondary  Education  310,  352b 16 

Elective  in  Home  Economics 3-4 

(select  from  Child  and  Family  366,  Clothing  and 
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Textiles  360,  Food  and  Nutrition  321  or  advanced 
home  economics  course) 

Elective  in  Education 4 

(select  from  Education  Administration  355,  Guid- 
ance 422,  Instructional  Materials  417,  Secondary 
Education    407,    or    Secondary    Education    440) 
Electives    0-1 

Total 192 

Extension 

These   courses   prepare   students   for   positions   as   Home   Advisers,   4-H 
Club  Agents  or  Advisers,  and,  with  further  training,  extension  specialists. 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSB-3. )    83-84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 100 

GSA   101a,  201a,b;  GSB  102a,b,  201b,c,  211a,b;  GSC 

101,   102,   103    (33)  +  8 

Chemistry  110,  240 ( 4)  +  4 

Child  and  Family  227,  237,  345b 9 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127b-4,  233,  304   11 

Family   Economics   and   Management  323,   324,   331, 

332,    341    16 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  321,  335 18 

Guidance  305   4 

Home  Economics  Education  111,  370,  371  13 

Interior  Design  131,  327   6 

Journalism  393 3 

Radio-TV  161 4 

Elective — advanced  course  in  Home  Economics 4 

Electives    8-9 

Total 192 

Course  Descriptions 

The  Home  Economics  Honors  courses  are  listed  below.   In  each  course, 
the  subject  matter  depends  upon  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

305-2  to  6  Home  Economics  Honors  Seminar. 
306-2  to  6  Home  Economics  Honors  Seminar. 
387-2  to  8  Special  Problems — Honors. 
388-2  to  8  Research  and  Investigations — Honors. 

Home  Economics  Education 

(See  also  Home  Economics.) 

Professor     Anna     Carol     Fults,     Ph.D.  Instructors  Phyllis  Bubnas,  M.S. 

(Chairman)  Edna  J.  Eddleman,  M.S. 

Assistant    Professor    Dorothy    Keenan,  Violet  Moore,   M.S. 

D.Ed. 

Course  Descriptions 

111-2   Home   Economics  Orientation.   Surveying  professional  opportunities  in 

home   economics;   planning  for  the  development  of  personal  and  professional 

proficiencies. 

306-2  Seminar  and  Readings  in  Home  Economics  Education.  A  philosophical 

approach  to  the  field  of  home  economics.  Social,  psychological,  anthropological, 

economic  considerations  as  held  by  home  economists  and  others  in  relation  to 
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the  professions  in  the  field  of  home  economics  and  for  homemaking  in  a 
democratic  society.  Offered  alternate  years. 

307-3  Methods  of  Teaching  for  Dietetics  Majors.  Designed  as  preparation  for 
the  teaching  role  of  the  dietitian.  Selection  and  organization  of  materials. 
Practice  in  using  a  variety  of  techniques  and  teaching  aids.  Offered  alternate 
years. 

309a-3  Program  Planning  in  Home  Economics.  Philosophy;  the  total  voca- 
tional program  in  home  economics  education;  developing  files.  Student  should 
register  for  313-1  concurrently  or  prior  to  309  for  the  pre-student  teaching  and 
September  Field  Experience.  Prerequisite  or  concurrently  Guidance  305; 
Secondary  Education  310. 

309b-3  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Home  Economics.  Curriculum,  unit  and  lesson 
planning,  methods,  techniques,  and  teaching  aids;  completing  files.  Prerequi- 
site: 309a.  To  be  taken  the  quarter  preceding  student  teaching. 
310-4  Evaluation  and  Adult  Education.  Using  and  developing  instruments 
for  evaluation  with  respect  to  goals  of  a  family-community  centered  home- 
making  program  and  preparing  students  to  carry  on  adult  education.  Pre- 
requisites: 309  and  Secondary  Education  352b  concurrently. 

313-2  to  4  Special  Problems.  For  students  recommended  by  the  chairman  of 
their  department  and  the  instructor  in  charge  for  independent,  directed  study. 
370-5  History,  Development,  and  Principles  of  Extension  Work.  A  study  of 
the  history,  development,  organization,  and  purposes  of  extension  work.  Dis- 
cussion of  problems  and  principles  of  conducting  and  administering  extension 
work  in  home  economics.  Field  trips.  Offered  alternate  years. 
371-6  Field  Experience.  Six  weeks  of  observing  and  assisting  a  county  home 
adviser.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences  in  various  phases 
of  extension  work.  Prerequisite:  370. 

414—4  Home  Economics  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Units  of  work  in  nutrition, 
school  lunches,  family  and  social  relationships,  textiles,  and  clothing. 
415-1    Introduction    to    Graduate    Study.    Seminar    to    orient    the    student    to 
graduate  work  through  relation  of  courses  to  goals  of  program,  standards  of 
work,  habits  of  thinking,  communication  of  ideas,  uses  of  professional  mate- 
rials and  publications.  Required.  Students  should  take  at  first  opportunity. 
481-2  to  6  Readings.   Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  chairman  of  department. 
500-4  Research  Methods. 

505-4  Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools. 
506-4  Evaluative  Procedures  in  Home  Economics. 
507-2  to  8  Workshop. 
510-4  Supervision  of  Home  Economics. 
510a-l  to  4  Practicum  in  Supervision. 
515-4  Trends  and  Issues. 

516-4  Advanced  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. 
517-4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Adult  Programs  in  Home  Economics. 
571-4  Recent  Research. 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems. 

573-1  to  6  Seminar:  Research  in  Home  Economics. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation. 

Industrial  Technology 

(See  also  Technology,  School  of. ) 

Course  Descriptions 

100-0  Orientation.  (See  Engineering  Technology  100.) 

259-3  to  80  Occupation  Credit.  For  occupational  credit  earned  at  junior  col- 
leges or  technical  institutes  when  credit  is  to  be  granted  by  departmental 
evaluation. 

300-8  (4,4)  Plastic  Process,  (a)  Polymeric  synthesis  systems  of  manufacturing 
plastic  materials  and  of  the  properties  of  plastics.  Includes  design  analysis  of 
commercial  plastic  products,  (b)  Study  of  thermosetting  plastics  as  to  compo- 
sition, properties,  and  methods  of  manufacture.  Includes  commercial  applica- 
tions for  tooling  and  consumer  products  and  design  with  all  kinds  of  plastics. 
Lecture,  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  GSA  101b. 

302-3  Non-Metallic  Processes.  Non-metallic  and  non-plastic  processes  such 
as  paper,  wood,  glass,  rubber,  textiles. 
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304-9  (3,3>3)  Architectural  Design,  (a)  Basic  room  planning,  analysis  of 
family  needs,  utilization  of  building  sites,  and  developing  preliminary  plans; 
(b)  Preparation  of  house  plans,  including  elevations,  details,  plot  plans,  and 
service  plans;  (c)  Advanced  residential  planning  and  designing;  standards, 
codes,  specifications,  and  research.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  high  school  drafting. 

305-9  Design  Illustration,  (a)  Axonometric  projection  and  rendering,  (b) 
Perspective  projections  and  rendering,  (c)  Color  and  rendering.  Lecture, 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  305  and  Engineering  Technology  102b. 
306-9  Industrial  Design,  (a)  Aesthetic  design  principles,  (b)  Human  factors 
in  design,  (c)  Environmental  factors  in  design.  Lecture,  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 305a,b. 

307-5  Analytical  Problems  in  Technology.  Methods  of  formulation  and 
solution  of  special  problems  encountered  in  industry  and  technology  using 
advanced  techniques.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  llla,b  or  equivalent. 
317-5  Casting  and  Metal  Forming  Process.  Analysis  of  metal  casting  processes, 
testing  instruments,  and  production  equipment.  Analysis  of  metal  forming 
techniques  and  the  newer  techniques  of  explosive,  electro-discharge,  and  ultra- 
sonic forming.  Powder  metallurgy.  Lecture,  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics Ilia. 

318-3  Materials  Joining.  Welding  processes  including  design,  strength,  and 
production  equipment,  and  other  metal  joining  techniques  such  as  metal 
fasteners,  adhesive  bonding,  brazing,  and  soldering.  Lecture,  laboratory. 
319-3  to  24  (3  per  quarter)  Industrial  Internship.  Industrial  experience  in- 
cludes job  skills,  manufacturing  processes,  technical  information,  and  labor- 
management  relationships  with  supervised  instruction,  conferences  and  exam- 
inations. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

325-5  Metal  Removal  Processes.  Metal  removal  theory,  cutting  economics,  and 
properties  of  cutting  materials.  Conventional  production  equipment  and  newer 
techniques;  chemical,  electro-discharge,  and  ultrasonic.  Lecture,  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  Ilia. 

335-3  Metallurgy  and  Heat  Treatment.  Analysis  of  metal  structures  and 
principles  of  heat  treatment.  Lecture,  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
Ilia. 

340-3  Automatic  Process  Control.  Principles  of  numerical  control  process  and 
introduction  to  numerical  control  programming.  Lecture,  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 325a  and  Electronics  Technology  102a. 

341-3  Maintenance.  Preventive  maintenance  procedures,  maintenance  shop 
organization,  and  equipment  maintenance  problems. 

342-3  Industrial  Finishes.  Analysis  of  methods  and  equipment  of  industrial 
finishing  processes  including  electrostatics,  enameling,  anodizing,  and  other 
protective  and  decorative  coatings. 

343-6  (3,3)  Electricity  Electronics,  (a)  Introduction  to  electricity  and 
electronics,  (b)  Introduction  to  vacuum  tube  and  solid  state  circuits  with  ap- 
plication to  processes.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 111b. 

351-3  Product  Control.  Control  of  size  and  geometric  specifications.  Emphasis 
on  comparative  gauges,  work  holding  devices,  and  tolerance  charts.  Prerequi- 
site: 325. 

358-5  Materials  Handling  and  Plant  Layout.  Methods  and  equipment.  Plant 
layout  methods  and  techniques.  Prerequisite:  325  and  317. 

362-3  Industrial  Packaging.  Analysis  of  packing  principles,  equipment,  and 
processes. 

365-4  Quality  Control.  Analysis  of  control  charts,  military  sampling  procedures, 
and  inspection  systems.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

375-4  Production  and  Inventory  Control.  Production  and  inventory  control 
systems  with  emphasis  on  cost  analysis.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

Instructional  Materials 

Professors     Ralph     E.     McCoy,  Ph.D.          Donald  A.  Ingli,  Ph.D. 

(Acting  Chairman)  Carl  Planinc,  Ed.D. 

Paul  R.  Wendt,  Ph.D.  Paul  A.  Scholl,  Ed.D. 

Associate   Professor   Gordon    K.  Butts,          Seth  J.  Edwards,  Ph.D. 

Ed.D.  Donald  Winsor,  Ed.D. 
Assistant       Professors       Kathleen       G.    Instructors  Dorothy  Cox,  M.A. 

Fletcher,  M.S. 
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Courses  in  the  utilization  and  administration  of  teaching  materials  are 
designed  to  train  both  audio-visual  coordinators  and  librarians  to  become 
fully  qualified  instructional  materials  specialists  who  can  administer  all 
teaching  materials. 

Secondary  Concentration 

Persons  trained  primarily  as  teachers  may  qualify  for  part-time  profes- 
sional service  in  a  school  library  by  completing  28  hours  of  work  in  ap- 
proved courses  which  are  308,  403,  405,  406,  407,  417,  and  420. 

Course  Descriptions 

308-4  Introduction  to  Cataloging.  Organization  of  library  materials  for  effec- 
tive service.  Acquisition,  classification,  cataloging,  preparation,  preservation, 
and  circulation.  Laboratory  assignments. 

400-2  Library  Research  Methods.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  library  materials 
in  graduate  research.  Includes  a  survey  of  scholarly  publishing  and  the  use  of 
reference  works  in  various  subjects. 

403-4  School  Library  Functions  and  Management.  Effective  library  services 
in  relation  to  the  educational  objectives  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs:  organization,  supervision,  finance,  housing,  equipment,  standards, 
and  evaluation. 

405-4  Library  Materials  for  Children.  Study  of  the  aids,  methods,  and  cri- 
teria for  the  selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  instructional  materials  for 
children  in  the  elementary  schools.  Open  to  juniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 
406-4  Library  Materials  for  Adolescents.  A  study  of  the  aids,  methods,  and 
criteria  for  the  selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  instructional  materials 
for  students  in  the  high  school.  Open  to  juniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 
407-4  Basic  Reference  Sources.  Evaluation,  selection,  and  use  of  reference 
sources  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  libraries.  Principles  and  methods 
of  reference  service. 

410-4  Public  Library  Administration.  The  administration  of  municipal,  coun- 
ty, and  regional  libraries,  both  large  and  small,  with  emphasis  on  meeting  the 
needs  of  different  types  of  communities. 

413-4  Cataloging  of  NonBook  Materials.  The  classification,  cataloging,  prep- 
aration and  circulation  of  all  types  of  nonbook  materials  such  as  films,  film- 
strips,  slides,  realia,  etc.  Prerequisite:  308. 

417-4  Audia- Visual  Methods  in  Education.  Selection  and  utilization  of  in- 
structional materials  in  the  learning  environment,  elementary  through  adult 
levels.  Audio  and  visual  materials  and  procedures  are  emphasized  with  some 
attention  given  to  bibliographies  and  reference  books  for  teachers. 
420-4  School  Library  Activities  and  Practice.  Supervised  practice  and  obser- 
vation integrated  with  instruction  in  the  typical  activities  of  school  librarian- 
ship:  storytelling,  publicity,  developing  units  of  library  instruction,  and  work 
with  students.  Prerequisites:  308,  403,  405,  or  406,  407. 

440-2  Photography  for  Teachers.  Techniques  of  picture-taking  and  the  prep- 
aration of  color  slides  of  community  resources  for  use  in  classroom  instruction 
and  for  school  public  relations. 

445-4  Preparation  of  Teacher-Made  Audio- Visual  Materials.  Laboratory 
practice  in  the  preparation  of  bulletin  boards,  opaque  materials,  models,  slides, 
recordings,  feltboards,  and  other  graphic  materials.  Prerequisite:  417  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

448-4  Supervision  and  Administration  of  an  Audio- Visual  Program.  Pro- 
vides professional  information  and  training  for  anyone  who  has  administrative 
responsibilities  for  an  audio-visual  program.  For  teachers,  coordinators,  or 
directors.  Prerequisite:  417  or  consent  of  instructor. 

450-4  Classroom  Teaching  with  Television.  Classroom  utilization  of  open  and 
closed  circuit  television.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  changed  role  of  the  class- 
room teacher  who  uses  television.  Evaluation  of  programming,  technicalities  of 
ETV,  and  definition  of  responsibilities  are  included.  Demonstration  and  a  tour 
of  production  facilities  are  provided. 

457-4  Radio  and  Television  in  the  Classroom.  Educational  programs  and 
their  value  to  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  Sample  tapes  of  radio  programs 
and  kinescopes  are  used. 

458-4  The  Medium  of  the  Motion  Picture.  A  study  of  the  full  range  of 
expression  by  motion  pictures  including  the  documentary,  theatrical,  educa- 
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tional,   experimental,  and  industrial  films.  Representative  films  are  screened. 
470-4  Program  Automated  Instruction.  The  principles  and  practices  of  writ- 
ing both  linear  and  intrinsic  types  of  programmed  instruction  with  emphasis 
on  pictorial  and  performance  branches.  Individual  experience  in  planning  and 
producing  programs. 
505-3  Literature  of  the  Humanities. 
506-3  Literature  of  the  Social  Sciences. 
510-4  Mass  Communications  in  Education. 

514-4   Survey  of  Research  and  Development  in   Instructional  Materials. 
523-4  Seminar  on  Junior  College  Librarianship. 
530-4  History  of  Books  and  Libraries. 

546-4  Integration  of  Audio-Visual  Materials  in  the  Classroom. 
547-4  School  Film  and  Filmstrip  Production. 
549-4  Visual  Learning. 

554—4  Administration  of  an  Instructional  Materials  Center. 
560-4  Seminar  in  Instructional  Materials. 
576-2  to  8  Problems  in  Instructional  Materials. 
599-5  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Inter-American  Studies 

The  Inter-American  Studies  program,  under  the  direction  of  the  Latin 
American  Institute,  was  initiated  in  1958  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  personnel  qualified  to  deal  with  questions  related  to  Mexico 
and  the  countries  in  Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  and  South  America. 
Government,  business,  and  other  interests  require  the  services  of  individ- 
uals who  have  a  general  comprehension  of  the  problems  and  potentialities 
of  the  area,  plus  the  necessary  language  skills  to  make  possible  graduates' 
highest-level  performance  in  the  field.  Thus,  the  course  of  studies  for  this 
program  is  necessarily  interdisciplinary.  The  student  is  given  a  firm 
general  background  in  the  history,  geography,  economics,  anthropology, 
language,  and  literature  of  the  English,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  speak- 
ing countries  in  the  New  World.  Further,  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  students'  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
This  level  of  linguistic  skill  is  essential  to  permit  a  clear  understanding 
of  Latin  Americans  of  all  levels  and  backgrounds  and  as  an  indispensable 
skill  or  tool  for  anyone  who  intends  to  work  in  any  professional  capacity 
in  Latin  America  regardless  of  an  individual's  specialized  field  of  interest 
in  business,  government,  agriculture,  teaching,  research,  etc. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.  Includes  GSD  107-8)      83 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 
Foreign  Language:   GSD  140-9;  201-9   (18) 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Inter- American  Studies 92 

GSB  303,  392 (6) 

GSD  FL   9 

GSD  135-9,  Portuguese  9 

Anthropology  305a,  306a   6 

Economics  419,  429    8 

Foreign  Languages:  Spanish  201-9,  220-6,  320-6,  333-9  ...       30 

Geography  467  7 

Government  450,  459 6 

History  352a,b,  and  3  hours  chosen  from  352c,  471,  473 9 

Philosophy  340;  477  or  478   8 

Electives    17 

Total 192 
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Students  coming  to  Southern  Illinois  University  without  any  foreign 
language  must  take  GSD  140-9  and  Spanish  140  as  prerequisites  to  the 
specified  courses  in  the  language.  If  their  special  interests  demand,  they 
should  expect  also  to  take  such  additional  courses  as  desired  in  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  economics,  or  business  administration. 

Interior  Design 

Associate     Professor     Walter     Moran,    Instructor  Nancy  D.  Greene,  M.S. 
M.S.  (Chairman)  Lucy  Stewart,  M.S. 

These  courses  prepare  students  for  positions  on  interior  designing  staffs 
of  department  stores,  in  consultant  capacities  in  allied  fields,  and  in 
establishing  an  interior  designing  business.  They  meet  the  educational 
requirements  for  membership  in  the  American  Institute  of  Interior  De- 
signers. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    83-84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 97 

GSC  340,  341,  342 (6)  +  3 

Architectural  Drafting  110a,b,  121b,  146b,  150,  151,  250a  26 

Art  100 4 

Child  and  Family  227,  237 6 

Clothing  and  Textiles  104 3 

Family  Economics  and  Management  341  4 

Interior  Design  231a,b,  300,   331,  380,   381,   389,   390, 

391a,b,c,  394,  491 51 

Electives    9-11 

Accounting  250;  Art  385;  Art  History — choice;  Family  Eco- 
nomics and  Management  331;  Guidance  305;  Interior  Design 
371;  Industrial  Technology  316a;  Journalism  331,  370,  393; 
Management  271,  371;  Photography  260. 

Total    192 

Course  Descriptions 

131-3  Introduction  to  Design.  Analysis  of  the  visual  environment,  principles 
and  elements  of  design.  Laboratory.  Not  open  to  interior  design  majors. 
231-6   (3,3)  Basic  Interior  Design.  Design  principles  and  elements  applied  to 
two-   and   three-dimensional   space  problems.   Open  to   interior  design  majors 
only. 

300-2  to  4  Display  and  Exhibition  Design.  Application  of  design  principles  and 
the  use  of  graphics.  Two-  and  three-dimensional  display  and  exhibit  design 
problems.  Laboratory  problems.  Emphasis  on  model-making  techniques.  Pre- 
requisite: 131  or  231. 

327-3  Home  Furnishings  and  Interiors.  Principles  and  elements  of  design 
related  to  selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture  and  the  use  of  fabrics,  ac- 
cessories, and  other  media  utilized  in  furnishing  homes  and  their  interiors. 
Prerequisite:  131,  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

331-3  Textile  Design.  Laboratory  experiences  in  applying  the  principles  and 
elements  of  design  to  textiles.  Linoleum  block  printing,  silk  screen  printing, 
contemporary  embroidery,  batik,  tie-dye,  and  other  techniques.  Prerequisite: 
231a,  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

371-6  Field  Experience.  Supervised  learning  experience  with  a  firm.  Summer 
quarter  only.  Open  to  interior  design  majors  within  three  quarters  of 
graduation. 

380-4  History  of  Interior  Design  Through  the  19th  Century.  Furnishings  and 
interiors   from   antiquity    to   the    late    19th    century.    Prerequisites:    110b   and 
231a, b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
381-4  20th  Century  Interior  Design.  Furnishings  and  interiors  from  the  late 
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19th  century  to  the  present.  Prerequisites:  110b  and  231a,b  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

389-4  Furniture  Design.  Anthropometrics  and  systems  analysis  in  the  design 
of  several  original  furniture  pieces.  Emphasis  on  production  of  construction 
drawings  and  model-making  techniques.  Prerequisite:  381  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

390-5  Interior  Design.  Design  residential  and  commercial  interior  space.  In- 
cludes designing  for  individual  and  small  group  activities  such  as  a  typical 
office  task,  residential  group  conversation,  televiewing,  dining,  and  food 
preparation.  Prerequisites:  110a  or  equivalent.  May  be  taken  concurrently. 
391-15  (5,5,5)  Intermediate  Interior  Design.  Analysis  and  design  of  interior 
space,  (a)  Residential  interiors,  complete  design  and  specifications  for  large 
and  small-scale  housing,  based  upon  family  needs,  (b)  Commercial  interiors 
such  as  restaurants,  hotels,  and  motels,  (c)  Commercial  interiors,  large  and 
small  scale  office  and  transportation  facilities.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  390. 

394-4  Professional  Practice.  Techniques  and  methods  of  an  interior  design 
business.  Includes  contract  specifications,  customer  relations,  professional 
ethics.  Prerequisite:  391c,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

396-2  to  5  Special  Problems.  Directed  independent  work  and  study  in  areas 
determined  by  the  students  interests  and  needs.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

491-4  Advanced  Interior  Design.  Systematic  analysis  of  human  factors  as  de- 
terminants of  design  solutions  for  large-scale  interiors.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

Journalism 

Professors  Charles  C.  Clayton,  B.J.  Ph.D. 

James  L.  C.  Ford,  Ph.D.  C.  Richard  Gruny,  LL.B. 

Howard  R.  Long,  Ph.D.  (Chairman)  William  H.  Lyons,  M.A. 

Ralph  E.  McCoy,  Ph.D.  John  Matheson,  Ph.D. 

Willis  Moore,  Ph.D.  William  Manion  Rice,  M.A. 

Bryce  W.  Rucker,  Ph.D.  Instructor  Clifton  O.  Lawhorne,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Jim  A.  Hart,  Ph.D.  Lecturers    William    M.    Epperheimer, 

Donald  G.   Hileman,  Ph.D.  B.S. 

Assistant  Professors  L.  Erwin  Atwood,  Mary  K.  Frazer,  M.S. 

Journalism  courses  are  designed  to  give  thorough  professional  training  in 
both  theory  and  practice  in  a  number  of  fields  of  journalism.  The  areas 
include  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  advertising,  periodicals,  radio  and 
television  news,  education,  free  lance  writing,  industrial  publications, 
news  agencies,  public  relations,  and  research.  In  addition  to  courses,  pro- 
fessional conferences,  field  trips,  aid  to  high  school  newspapers  and  year- 
books are  offered. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

Journalism  students  must  demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  of  typewrit- 
ing based  upon  a  minimum  straight  copy  rate  of  thirty  words  per  minute. 
This  proficiency  must  be  demonstrated  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 
Secretarial  and  Business  Education  201a  for  no  academic  credit  is  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  the  proficiency  examination. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman,  undergraduate 
students  may  receive  as  much  as  12  hours  of  journalism  credit  toward 
their  degree  for  work  not  taken  in  residence  on  the  Carbondale  campus. 

With  the  exception  of  Journalism  345,  346,  and  370,  admission  to  all 
Journalism  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  chairman  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Journalism   48 

Journalism  345,  346,  203,  301,  302,  370,  383-6,  399 25 
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One  of  the  five  specializations  below 15-18 

Advertising:  371,  372,  373,  374,  376 18 

Community  Newspaper:  303,  330,  350,  351,  371,  442  .  .    18 

Magazine:  303,  369,  397,  398,  442 15 

News  and  Editorial:  303,  330,  390,  391,  442 15 

Radio  and  Television:  303,  310,  442,  R-T  161,  251  ...    16 

Journalism  electives  to  complete  48  hours 5-9 

Electiues    60 

At  least  40  hours  of  upper  class  course  work  in  the  departments  of 
Anthropology,  English,  Economics,  Foreign  Languages,  Govern- 
ment, History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Sociology,  or  other  areas 
as  approved  by  the  chairman.  Exceptions  may  be  made  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  students  preparing  to  teach  high  school 
journalism. 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Journalism: 

Journalism  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  303,  390,  421,  422 28 

Recommended  electives  are  Journalism  214,  260a,  370,  391. 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  24-hour  concentration  in  journalism  consists  of  English  300,  392,  and 
an  elective  in  journalism. 

Course  Descriptions 

100-1  to  6  (1,1,1,1,1,1)  Current  Events.  Contemporary  events  and  their  treat- 
ment in  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press.  May  not  be  counted  toward  the 
journalism  concentration.  Any  combination  of  100  and  GSB  310  may  be  taken 
for  a  total  of  six  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  101  and  102,  or  345  and  346. 
203-3  News.  Study  of  the  newspaper  story  with  experience  in  writing  and 
rewriting  news;  the  fundamentals  of  copyreading. 

301-3,  302-3,  303-3  News  Writing  and  Editing  I,  II,  III.  How  to  cover 
assignments  and  write  news  stories;  preparation  of  copy  for  publication;  writ- 
ing headlines;  laboratory  exercises.  Must  be  taken  in  I,  II,  III  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 203. 

ing  headlines;  laboratory  exercises. 
310-3  Radio-TV  News.  (See  Radio-Television  310.) 

330-3  Editorial  Writing.  The  work  and  responsibility  of  the  editor  and  edi- 
torial writer  with  emphasis  upon  editorial  writing  and  thinking.  Editorial 
problems,  methods,  policies,  and  style.  Prerequisite:  303. 

345-3  History  of  Journalism.  Development  of  American  journalism  with 
emphasis  upon  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  press,  leading  editors,  out- 
standing newspapers  and  periodicals. 

346-3  Comparative  Journalism.  Analysis  of  editorial  and  management  pol- 
icies and  methods  of  American  newspapers,  with  particular  reference  to 
economic  and  social  factors  affecting  them. 

350-3  The  Community  Newspaper.  The  small  newspaper  recognized  as  a 
distinct  medium,  performing  a  specialized  function  for  its  readers.  Equal 
weight  given  to  the  problem  of  news  presentation  and  to  leadership  with  care- 
ful examination  of  news  and  editorial  policies  of  representative  newspapers. 
351-3  Community  Newspaper  Management.  Organization,  operation,  and 
policy  of  the  revenue  departments  of  the  weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers 
with  special  attention  to  the  circulation  procedures,  retail,  general,  and  class- 
ified advertising  problems,  and  other  phases  of  management.  Prerequisite:  351. 
369-3  Magazine  Writing.  The  writing  of  magazine  articles  by  the  free-lancer 
and  staff  member.  Prerequisites:  203,  301,  302. 
370-3    Principles    of    Advertising.    Advertising    fundamentals    in    relation    to 
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modern  business  activities;  economic  and  social  aspects,  research,  media, 
appeals,  production,  schedules.  Prerequisite:  101  and  102  or  345,  346. 
371-3  Advertising  Salesmanship.  Practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
advertising  copy  and  layout  as  related  to  the  mechanics  and  psychology  of 
space  selling.  Students  engage  in  daily  work  with  newspaper  advertisers, 
handling  specific  assignments  in  various  lines  of  business.  Prerequisite:  370. 
372-5  Advertising  Copy,  Layout,  and  Production.  The  principles  and  prac- 
tices in  the  preparation  of  copy  and  layout  for  all  types  and  forms  of  adver- 
tising, as  well  as  study  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  production  of  adver- 
tising. Prerequisite:  370. 

373-3  Advertising  Media  and  Markets.  Manufacturers'  advertising  procedures 
related  to  campaigns,  markets  and  market  research,  media,  and  organization 
of  the  advertising  function.  Prerequisite:  370. 

374-3  Advertising  Policies  and  Problems.  Application  of  advertising  prin- 
ciples to  merchandising,  sales,  promotion,  research.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department. 

376-4  Advertising  Campaigns.  Application  of  advertising  principles  and  skills 
to  the  solution  of  a  specific  problem;  coordination  of  strategy  and  technique. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

382-3  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Circulation.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
383-6  (3,3)  Newspaper  Production  Management,  (a)  Photography  and 
typography  in  publications.  Photography  and  printing  processes,  analysis  of 
photographs,  writing  cutlines,  preparation  of  picture  pages,  cropping  and 
scaling,  (b)  Newspapers,  including  copy-fitting,  head  schedules,  and  the 
organization  of  newspaper  production.  Taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  203. 
385-1  to  2  Radio-TV  Special  Events.  Prerequisite:  310. 

389-3  Basic  Research  in  Journalism.  Introduction  to  the  language  of  com- 
munication research  and  the  relationship  of  research  to  the  practice  of  jour- 
nalism. Includes  a  survey  of  frequently  used  research  techniques  and  an 
examination  of  current  research  reports.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
390-3  Advanced  Reporting.  Covering  city  council  meetings,  courthouse,  city 
hall,  courts,  society,  and  other  special  assignments.  Prerequisite:  303. 
391-3  Feature  Writing.  How  to  plan  and  write  newspaper  features  and  special 
articles.  Prerequisite:  303. 

393-3  Publicity  Methods.  Not  open  to  students  with  concentration  in  journal- 
ism. Designed  for  students  who  do  not  plan  a  career  in  writing,  but  desire 
guidance  and  practice  in  writing  for  newspapers  and  magazines  about  their 
fields  of  specialization. 

395-3  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication  Theory.  Acquaints  the  student  with 
current  concepts  in  mass  communication  theory  and  empirical  evidence  de- 
rived from  investigations  generated  by  the  theory.  Contains  three  areas:  the 
communication  process,  social  and  psychological  effects  on  the  new  process, 
and  mass  communication  and  political  behavior.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
397-3  Special  Publications.  The  function  and  operation  of  industrial,  trade, 
and  business  publications.  Relationships  of  management  and  personnel  through 
the  editorial  policies  and  practices  of  such  special  publications.  Prerequisite: 
369. 

398-3  Magazine  Production  and  Layout.  The  editorial  and  production  func- 
tions   of   the   magazine.    Application   of   the   principles   of   article   layout   and 
makeup  to  editorial  content.  Printing  production.  Prerequisite:  383. 
399-1    Senior   Seminar.   Contemporary   newspaper   policies  as   related   to   pro- 
fessional journalism.  Prerequisite:  last  quarter  majors. 

401-3  International  Journalism.  A  study  of  the  history,  development,  current 
status  and  implications  of  the  press  and  news  services  of  other  countries,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  international  communications  system.  Prerequisite: 
senior  standing. 

their  relationship  to  the  international  communications  system. 
421-4    School   Publications.    Designed   for   the   prospective  journalism   teacher 
or  high  school  publication  director.  Deals  with  practical  production  problems 
of  newspapers  and  yearbooks. 

422-3  Teaching  High  School  Journalism.  Teaching  methods  of  journalism  in 
secondary  schools,  organization  and  course  of  study,  bibliography,  use  of 
journalism  courses  for  school  publications  production. 

431-3  Public  Relations.  Study  of  current  methods  of  planning  and  executing 
public  relations  policies;  evaluation  of  media;  preparation  of  campaigns.  Pre- 
requisite: senior  journalism  majors  only. 
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432-3  Foundations  of  Mass  Communications  Theory.  Construction  of  commu- 
nication theory,  development  of  communication  models,  and  relation  of  empiri- 
cal investigations  to  theories  of  mass  communication.  Prerequisite:  undergrad- 
uates 395,  graduates  433a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

433-6  (3,3)  Research  Theory  and  Design,  (a)  Research  design,  sample  selec- 
tion, and  methods  appropriate  to  field,  experimental,  and  survey  research,  (b) 
Research  Methods.  Series  of  research  projects  utilizing  a  variety  of  research 
methods.  Class  discussion  precedes  and  follows  each  project.  Prerequisite  for 
433b:  432. 

442-3  The  Law  of  Journalism.  Legal  limitations  and  privileges  affecting  pub- 
lishing, fair  comment,  criticism,  contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  copy- 
right, and  legal  provisions  affecting  advertising.  Prerequisite:  senior  journalism 
majors  only. 

445-4  Specialized  Writing.  Researching  and  writing  about  areas  of  special 
interest  such  as  education,  mental  health,  and  home  economics.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

449-2  to  8  Practicum.  Study,  observation,  and  participation  in  publication 
supervision.  Work  required  on  The  Egyptian  newspaper.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  department. 

479-3    Role   of    Advertising    in    our    Society.    An    exhaustive   analysis    of    the 
literature  covering  such  topics  as:  definitions  and  scope  of  advertising;  adver- 
tising and  the  press;  advertising  as  a  social  and  economic  force;  evaluation  of 
advertising,  policies  as  related  to  the  practices  of  specific  business  firms. 
493-3  Publicity  Methods  II. 

495-3  Book  Reviewing.  Theory  and  practice  in  reviewing  modern  books; 
study  of  newspapers  and  magazines  devoted  entirely  or  in  part  to  this  type 
of  journalism.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

498-1  to  12  Readings.  Supervised  readings.  Not  more  than  6  hours  may  apply 
toward  the  master's  degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
501-3  Literature  of  Journalism. 
530-2  Seminar  in  Press  Freedom. 
531-3  Seminar:  Public  Relations. 
532-4  Seminar:  Mass  Communication  Theory. 
533-1  to  4  Research  Problems  in  Journalism. 
540-3  Philosophy  of  Journalism. 
545-3  Studies  in  Journalism  History. 
590-3  Seminar  in  Journalism  History. 
595-0  Graduate  Seminar. 
598-1  to  12  Readings. 
599-1  to  8  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Course  Descriptions 

259-3  to  80  Transfer  Credit.  For  transfer  of  elective  credits  in  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  subjects  when  credit  is  to  be  established  by  department  evaluation. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

300-1  to  4  Individual  Interdisciplinary  Readings.  Advance  support  and  ap- 
proval of  at  least  two  faculty  sponsors  from  different  departments  and  the 
approval  of  the  dean  are  required  for  enrollment  in  this  course. 
301-1  to  4  Individual  Interdisciplinary  Research.  Advance  support  and  ap- 
proval of  at  least  two  faculty  sponsors  from  different  departments  and  the 
approval  of  the  dean  are  required  for  enrollment  in  this  course. 
302-1  to  4  Individual  Interdisciplinary  Field  Study.  Advance  support  and  ap- 
proval of  at  least  two  faculty  sponsors  from  different  departments  and  the 
approval  of  the  dean  are  required  for  enrollment  in  this  course. 

Linguistics 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  secondary  concentration  in  linguistics  (a  minimum  of  28  hours), 
draws  on  the  offerings  of  a  number  of  departments.  It  introduces  the  stu- 
dent to  the  structure  of  language,  the  historical  development  of  languages, 
and  the  relation  of  language  to  the  rest  of  the  culture. 
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Required  Core  Courses 19 

Anthropology  413 3 

English  400,  405a,  b,  407a 16 

Electives    9  to  11 

Anthropology  401,  418  6 

English  300a,  b,  407b,  403 14 

French  352   3 

GSC  363a,  b 6 

German  413a,  b 6 

Mathematics  426a,  b 6 

Philosophy  320,  420 8 

Romance  Philology  410 4 

Spanish  415    3 

Total 28 

The  elective  courses  for  the  minor  must  be  worked  out  with  an  adviser 
and  the  director  of  the  MAEFL/Linguistics  programs  in  the  Department 
of  English. 

Management 

Professors  Henry  J.  Rehn,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  R.  Ralph  Bed  well, 
R.  E.  Schellenberger,  Ph.D.  (Chair-  M.S. 

man)  James  G.  Hunt,  Ph.D. 

John  W.  Scott,  Ph.D.   (Emeritus)  Stuart  Alden  Taylor,  D.B.A. 

William  C.  Westberg,  Ph.D.  Instructors  David  N.  Bateman,  M.A. 
Associate    Professors    John    M.     Fohr,  Bud  D.  Cross,  M.S. 

Ed.D.  George  A.  Flummer,  M.S. 

Floyd  A.  Patrick,  Ph.D. 

Management  is  the  activity  which  provides  organizational  direction.  The 
resources  which  are  directed  are  human  or  physical.  The  Management 
program  provides  an  understanding  of  the  factors  necessary  for  effective 
management  and  some  managerial  skills.  The  list  of  required  courses 
reflects  the  philosophy  that  a  major  in  management  needs  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  liberal  and  professional  education.  The  specialization  courses 
should  be  taken  only  after  consulting  with  a  faculty  member  in  Man- 
agement. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   85 

Professional  Business  Core   52 

Mathematics  Ilia,  111b,  GSB  201b,  201c (18) 

GSD  110,  and  Mathematics  150a 8 

Accounting  251a,b;  261 12 

Economics  214,  215,  and  308  or  408 12 

Finance  320,  and  371  or  473 8 

Management  340,  481 8 

Marketing  301    4 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Management 35-36 

Uniform  Department  Core:  Management  345  or  Account- 
ing 315,  Management  361  or  Marketing  390,  Manage- 
ment 341,  Management  479,  or  Economics  440,  Manage- 
ment 385,  452,  474 28 

Specialization  (One  from  below) 

Management  Science — Management  Systems: 
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Two  courses  from  the  following:  (7-8)  Management 
380;  Management  382;  483;  Management  350;  or  one 
from  the  preceding  and  one  from  the  following:  Engi- 
neering 422;  APS  422;  Accounting  475 

Behavioral  Science — Personnel  Management: 

Two  courses  from  the  following:  (8)  Management  431 
or  382  or  485;  Economics  310  or  411  or  Management 
480;  or  one  from  the  preceding  and  one  from  the  fol- 
lowing: Psychology  320  or  465;  Sociology  301;  Soci- 
ology 332  or  338  or  438 

Electives    19-20 

Unless  approved  otherwise  by  Business  Advisement,  the  19  or  20 

hours  of  electives  are  to  be  taken  outside  of  the  Department  of 

Management  and  at  the  junior  and  senior  level.  No  restrictions 

apply  to  hours  taken  in  excess  of  192. 

Total T92 

Course  Descriptions 

170-4  Introduction  to  Business  Administration.  Survey  of  business.  General 
knowledge  of  the  modern  business  world,  the  composition  and  functions  of 
the  business  organization,  as  well  as  business  as  a  social  institution.  Open  only 
to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Does  not  satisfy  a  School  of  Business  require- 
ment. 

301-4  Management  and  Supervision.  Functions  of  management,  requisites 
for  effective  supervision,  and  human  relations  training.  For  non-business 
majors  who  expect  to  assume  a  supervisory  position.  Concentrates  upon  means 
of  dealing  with  employees  as  human  beings.  Not  open  to  students  enrolled 
in  School  of  Business.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c,  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

302-4  Administrative  Communications  in  Business.  Creating  and  managing 
interpersonal  business  communications.  Analysis,  planning  and  practice  in 
composing  different  types  of  internal  and  external  communications  in  the 
various  business  contexts.  Prerequisite:  GSD  102;  Management  170,  or  340, 
or  equivalent,  or  Accounting  250  or  251a,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
340-4  Business  Organization  and  Management.  Business  organization,  man- 
agement theory,  and  practice.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b, c  or  equivalent  and 
junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

341-4  Organizational  Behavior  I.  The  study  of  human  problems  in  administra- 
tion; individual,  group,  intergroup,  and  organizational  behavior  under  dynamic 
environment  conditions.  Theory  and  case  analyses.  Prerequisite:  340,  GSD 
110  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

345-4  Information  Systems  and  Computer  Fundamentals.  Structure  and  na- 
ture of  information  systems.  Includes  information  processing,  elementary  com- 
puter programming  in  FORTRAN  IV  or  other  appropriate  language,  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  digital  computer.  Prerequisite:  340,  or  Finance  320,  or 
Marketing  301;  Accounting  261;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

350-4  Management  Systems.  Organizational  activities  and  informational  re- 
quirements of  management  viewed  as  systems  modeled  for  systematic  in- 
vestigation leading  to  effective  management  and  decision  making.  Representa- 
tive management  systems  studied,  charted,  and  manipulated.  Prerequisite: 
340,  345,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

351-4  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis.  Introduction  to  modern  mathematical 
technologies  applicable  to  calculus,  matrix  algebra,  and  probability  theory. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Mathematics  150a  or  equivalent. 
361-4  Research  in  Business  Administration.  Design  of  research  to  assist  man- 
agerial decision-making.  Concepts,  tools,  sources,  and  methods  of  business 
research.  Planning,  collecting,  organizing,  evaluating,  and  presenting  re- 
search data.  Prerequisite:  340,  GSD  102,  103;  GSD  110,  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

380-4  Production  Management.  Plant  location,  design,  and  construction; 
internal  organization  for  operations,  production  control,  stores  control,  routing 
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of  materials,  job  analysis,  and  time  study;  wage  systems,  subdivision  of 
executive  responsibilities  and  duties;  methods  of  coordination  and  planning. 
Prerequisite:  340,  345,  Mathematics  150a  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
382-4  Performance  Standards  and  Methods  Improvement.  Concepts,  methods, 
and  principles  for  analyzing  industrial  operations  with  the  objective  of 
simplifying,  improving,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  these  operations.  Use  of 
process  charts  to  increase  productivity.  Development  of  industrial  perform- 
ance standards.  Prerequisite:  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 

385-4  Personnel  Management.  Relations  of  the  human  element  to  production; 
the  art  of  securing  understanding  and  cooperation;  employee  organizations 
and  outside  activities;  work  of  the  personnel  department;  wage  standards  and 
working  conditions.  Prerequisite:  340,  GSD  110  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

431-4  Organizational  Behavior  II.  A  study  of  classical  and  modern  theories 
concerning  complex  organizations.  Particular  emphasis  on  processes  and  issues 
of  dividing  work,  achieving  coordination,  and  organizational  change  and 
adaptation.  Prerequisite:  340,  430,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440-4  The  Management  Process.  Analysis  of  management  theories  and  the 
administrative  process.  Specific  managerial  activities  are  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed. Functional  relationships  in  administered  organizations  are  explored. 
Restricted  to  MBA  students. 

452-4  Business  Operations  Analysis.  Analysis  of  business  operations  and 
management  problems  emphasizing  problem  formulation,  performance  meas- 
ures, decision  criteria  and  various  mathematical  models  and  their  application; 
linear  programming,  game  theory.  Prerequisite:  340;  451,  or  Mathematics  150a 
or  equivalent;  GSD  110  or  equivalent;  or  consent  of  instructor. 
460-4  Work  Measurement  for  Wage  and  Salary  Control.  Research  design  and 
methodology  for  wage  and  salary  administration  in  an  organization;  funda- 
mental considerations  in  evaluating  jobs  and  positions;  compensation  methods 
and  wage  incentive  systems.  Prerequisite:  385. 

474-4  Management  Responsibility  in  Society.  Analysis  of  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  environments  in  which  the  manager  must  function  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  executive  has  both  adapted  to  and  influenced  his  en- 
vironment. Prerequisite:  340,  senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
479-4  Problems  in  Business  and  Economics.  Application  of  economic  theory 
and  tools  of  analysis  to  practical  business  problems.  Cost  and  demand  func- 
tions are  analyzed  from  a  policy  standpoint.  Prerequisite:  340;  Economics 
215,  308,  or  408,  or  equivalent;  Marketing  301  or  equivalent;  senior  standing; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

480-4  Recent  Problems  in  Labor  Law.  Social,  economic,  and  legal  evaluations 
of  recent  labor  problems,  court  decisions,  and  legislation.  Concern  is  on  long- 
run  legislative  impact  on  manpower  planning,  dispute  settlement,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  employment  resources.  Prerequisite:  Finance  371,  or  Economics  310, 
Government  395,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

481-4  Administrative  Policy.  Integration  and  analytical  application  of  busi- 
ness core  courses  to  comprehensive  business  cases.  Emphasis  on  policy  issues 
in  the  identification  and  resolution  of  business  problems.  Methods  of  pro- 
viding simulated  experience  such  as  business  gaming  will  be  used  where  ap- 
propriate. Prerequisite:  340,  Finance  320,  Marketing  301  or  equivalent. 
483-4  Advanced  Production  Management.  Internal  problems  of  managerial 
control  of  production  including  recent  developments  in  theory  and  techniques: 
case  material  will  be  utilized  for  the  development  of  analytical  ability.  Pre- 
requisite: 380. 

485-4  Problems  in  Personnel  Management.  Analysis  of  problems  in  personnel 
administration  arising  from  current  developments  in  organization;  case  prob- 
lems and  special  reports;  and  personnel  practices.  Prerequisite:  361,  385,  Eco- 
nomics 308  or  408. 

499-1  to  8  Special  Topics  in  Management.  Utilizes  special  faculty  resources. 
Prerequisite:    16  hours  in  business  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

Marketing 

Professors  R.   Clifton  Anderson,   Ph.D.  Charles  H.   Hindersman,  D.B.A. 

(Chairman)  Associate   Professors   Kendall   Adams, 
William  P.  Dommermuth,  Ph.D.  Ph.D. 

Robert  S.  Hancock,  Ph.D.  John  R.  Lowry,  Ph.D. 
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Assistant  Professors  Gary  F.  McKin-      Instructors  Raymond  LaGarce,  M.S. 
non,  Ph.D.  Charles  E.  Rosenbarger,  M.B.A. 

Donald  L.  Perry,  Ph.D. 

Marketing  consists  of  the  performance  of  those  activities  associated  with 
the  flow  of  goods  and  services  from  producers  to  consumers  and  business 
users.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  marketing  in  an  economic  system  and  in  a  business 
organization.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  development  of  an  analytical  approach 
to  the  creative  solution  of  marketing  problems. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Professional  Business  Core 52 

GSB  201b,  201c,  Mathematics  111-10 (18) 

Accounting  251a  and  b,  261  12 

Economics  214,  215  and  308  or  408 12 

Finance  320  and  371  or  473 8 

GSD  110  3 

Management  340,  481 8 

Marketing  301    4 

Mathematics  150a   5 

Requirements  for  a  Concentration  in  Marketing 32 

Accounting  315  or  Management  345 4 

Economics  440  or  441  or  Management  479 4 

Marketing  363,  390,  493 12 

Marketing  Electives 12 

Electives   (Junior-Senior  level)  *    24 

Total 192 


*  Any  exceptions  to  this  requirement  subject  to  prior  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Marketing.  At  least  twelve  hours  must  be  outside  the  School  of  Business.  None  of  these 
electives  are  to  be  in  Marketing  Courses. 

Course  Descriptions 

301-4  Marketing  Fundamentals.  Management  of  a  firm's  marketing  function 
within  a  dynamic  operating  environment.  The  role  of  marketing  within  the 
firm  and  its  relationship  to  the  economy.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  251a,  Eco- 
nomics 214. 

326-4  Quantitative  Techniques  in  Marketing.  An  introduction  to  and  survey 
of,  mathematical  tools  of  decision  making  in  marketing  situations.  Application 
of  these  techniques  to  the  analyses  of  marketing  problems  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  301,  Mathematics  150a. 

329-4  Retail  Management.  This  is  a  course  designed  to  present  the  basic 
principles  and  decision  areas  such  as  location,  layout,  organization,  personnel, 
merchandise  control,  sales  promotion,  advertising,  etc.,  of  retail  and  wholesale 
merchandising  through  an  inter-related  and  managerial  perspective.  Prerequi- 
site: 301. 

335-4  International  Marketing.  Analysis  of  international  operations.  Em- 
phasis on  the  factors  influencing  marketing  to  and  within  foreign  countries 
and  the  alternative  methods  of  operations  open  to  international  firms.  Pre- 
requisite:  301. 

341-4  Transportation.  Transportation  in  business.  Organization  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  United  States  transportation  system  including  rail,  highway, 
air,  pipeline,  and  water  transportation.  Regulatory  problems  of  transportation. 
Current  transportation  developments  and  situations.  Prerequisite:  301,  Eco- 
nomics 215. 

363—4  Promotional  Concepts.  The  role  of  promotional  activities  in  the  firm's 
marketing  function.  Advertising,  personal  selling,  and  sales  promotion.  The 
relationship  of  consumer  behavior  to  the  area  of  promotion.  Prerequisite:  301. 
390-4  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis.  The  basic  procedures  and  theory 
appropriate  to  solving  various  types  of  marketing  problems  in  the  context  of 
business  organization  and  decision  models.  Prerequisite:  301. 
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401-4  Problems  of  Retailing.  This  course  is  an  analysis  of  current  problems 
and  trends  in  distribution  systems  and  in  the  marketing  of  consumer  goods. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  economic  and  legal  aspects  of  the  retail  competitive 
environment,  channels  of  distribution,  retail  store  operation,  and  nonstore 
retailing.  Prerequisite:  363. 

438-4  Sales  Management.  Developing  and  training  a  sales  force.  The  different 
types  of  sales  forces.  Managing  sales  functions;  determining  salesmen's  terri- 
tories, quotas,  compensation.  Budget  preparation.  Developing  and  implementing 
the  merchandise  plan.  Prerequisite:  363. 

439-4  Industrial  Marketing  Management.  Designed  to  give  an  over-all  view 
of  the  field  of  industrial  marketing.  Additional  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on 
decision  criteria.  Prerequisite:  363. 

450-4  Introduction  to  Managerial  Marketing.  Designed  to  give  an  over-all 
view  of  the  field  of  marketing  and  the  field  of  marketing  policy  decisions. 
Cases  are  used  to  illustrate  theory  covered.  Prerequisite:  Restricted  to  MBA 
students. 

452-4  Physical  Distribution  Management.  Integration  of  physical  distribution 
activities  of  the  firm  into  a  system.  Transportation  and  location  as  elements 
of  the  system.  Inventories  and  service  as  constraints  upon  the  system.  Plan- 
ning, operation,  organization,  and  management  of  the  system.  Prerequisite: 
301,  Economics  215. 

463-4  Advertising  Management.  The  effective  use  of  advertising  by  business 
management.  An  understanding  of  what  advertising  can  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish under  different  sets  of  marketing  factors  and  products.  The  selection  of 
advantageous  advertising  programs  under  different  marketing  mixes.  Prerequi- 
sites: 363  and  390. 

493-4  Marketing  Policies.  A  comprehensive  and  integrative  view  of  market- 
ing policy  formulation.  Marketing  decisions  analyzed  and  discussed.  Pre- 
requisites: 363,  390,  and  4  additional  hours  in  Marketing,  and  Accounting  261. 
499-4  Undergraduate  Seminar  in  Marketing.  Aspects  and  issues  in  the  field 
of  marketing.  Enrollment  limited  to  senior  students  of  high  academic  stand- 
ing. Prerequisite:   invitation;  completion  of  16  hours  of  Marketing. 

Mathematics 

Professors  Nicolas  Artemiadis,  D.  Sc.            Joseph  C.  Wilson,  Ph.D. 

Amos  H.  Black,  Ph.D.  Assistant     Professors     Alphonse      H. 

Lauwerens  Kuipers,  Ph.D.  Baartmans,  Ph.D. 

Carl  E.  Langenhop,  Ph.D.  Ramendra  K.  Bhattacharya,  Ph.D. 

Abraham  M.  Mark,  Ph.D.  James  Allen  Crenshaw,  Ph.D. 

Charles  Maxwell,  Ph.D.  Ronald  C.  Grimmer,  Ph.D. 

Wilbur  C.  McDaniel,  Ph.D.  John  W.  Hooker 

John  M.  H.  Olmsted,  Ph.D.  (Chair-  Ronald  Brian  Kirk,  Ph.D. 

man)  Charles  F.  Koch,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Zamir  Bavel,  Ph.D.          Thomas  B.  Paine,  Ph.D. 

Ward  D.  Bovwsma,  Ph.D.  Donald  Paige,  Ed.D. 

Theodore  A.  Burton,  Ph.D.  Franklin  D.  Pedersen,  Ph.D. 

Neal  E.  Foland,  Ph.D.  Michael  Poole,  Ph.D. 

Elbert  Fulkerson,   M.A.   (Emeritus)  Carl  Townsend,  Ph.D. 

Leslie  Dean  Gates,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Alice  K.  Wright,  M.A.  (Emerita) 

Dilla   Hall,   Ph.D.    (Emeritus)  Instructors    Imogene    C.    Beckemeyer, 

Bernard  J.  Marks,  Ph.D.  M.A. 

Thomas  A.   Martinsek,  Ph.D.  John  Samuel  Brown,   M.S. 

Robert  A.  Moore,  Ph.D.  J.  Howard  Crenshaw,  M.S. 

Ernest  Shult,  Ph.D.  George  Elston,  M.S. 

Michael  Skalsky,  D.N.Sc.  James   L.   Slechticky,   M.S. 

Herbert  H.  Snyder,  Ph.D.  Larry  L.  Wimp,  M.A. 

Thomas  H.  Starks,  Ph.D. 

Students  intending  to  concentrate  in  mathematics  must  plan  schedules  of 
mathematics  courses  numbered  above  299  with  a  mathematics  adviser. 
Mathematics  grade  must  be  at  least  C  in  courses  numbered  150  or  above. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Mathematics 75-81 
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GSD  FL  (French,  German,  or  Russian  recommended)    (9) 

Mathematics  111-10  or  advanced  standing 10 

Mathematics  150-10,  252-9  (A  student  may  take  any  of  these 
by  proficiency  examination  or  he  may  substitute  any  course 
in  honors  calculus,  which  allows  extra  credit,  for  any  one  of 

these.)     19 

Mathematics  electives  numbered  above  299,  excluding  310,  311, 
and  410,  but  including  at  least  12  hours  in  courses  numbered 
above  399  and  including  one  of  the  following  two-quarter 
sequences:     419-6;    421-6;    426-6;    428-6;    433-6;    452-6; 

475-6;  480-6;  483-6 30 

Secondary  Concentration  (A  list  of  options  is  available  in  the  office 

of  the  Department  of  Mathematics)   16-22 

Electives    27-33 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Mathematics 64 

GSD  FL  (French,  German,  or  Russian  recommended)    (9) 

Mathematics  111-10  or  advanced  standing 10 

Mathematics  150-10,  252-9  (or  honors  calculus  or  by  pro- 
ficiency)           19 

Mathematics  electives  numbered  above  299,  excluding  310  and 
410,   but  including  at  least  9  hours  in  courses  numbered 

above  399 30 

Physics  211a   (211b,c  recommended)    5 

Other  requirements  are  listed  under  Secondary  Education.  Math- 
ematics 311  may  be  substituted  for  Secondary  Education  315. 

Honors  Work 

Mathematics  159  and  259  provide  honors  material  in  calculus  and  analytic 
geometry  for  properly  qualified  freshman  and  sophomore  students.  Math- 
ematics 395  is  used  for  individual  honors  work  for  upper  level  undergrad- 
uates in  mathematics. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  mathematics  must  include  Mathematics 
252a  and  at  least  12  hours  of  courses  numbered  above  252a  other  than 
310,  311,  or  410.  At  least  a  C  is  required  in  all  mathematics  courses  num- 
bered 150  and  above. 

Course  Descriptions 

108-3  Basic  Transitional  Mathematics.  Intermediate  topics  in  algebra  and 
principles  of  trigonometry,  for  students  of  at  least  C  ability  in  mathematics 
who  intend  to  study  calculus  or  to  take  111b  later.  Prerequisite:  GSD  107. 
111-10  (5,5)  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  For  students  who  have  had 
intermediate  algebra  and  plane  geometry  in  high  school.  Students  who  have 
had  some  college  algebra,  but  no  trigonometry,  may  enter  111b  after  first  tak- 
ing 108  in  place  of  Ilia,  if  they  have  approval  of  General  Studies  Advisement. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  106. 

140-6  (3,3)  Short  Course  in  Calculus.  Limits,  derivative,  applications  of  deriva- 
tive, max-min  problems  from  business,  economics,  and  physics;  including 
discrete  problems  via  continuous  models,  definite  integral,  use  of  tables,  func- 
tions of  two  variables,  partial  derivatives,  max-min  problems,  Lagrange  multi- 
pliers. Prerequisite:  111b. 
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150-10  (5,5)  Elementary  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Elementary  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  with  analytic  geometry  and  applications.  Definite 
integral  and  differentiation  of  transcentental  functions.  High  ability  students, 
in  particular,  entering  freshmen  qualified  to  start  calculus  and  analytic 
geometry,  should  seek  advice  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  concerning 
the  advantages  of  taking  159.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  111b. 
159-14  (7,7)  Elementary  Calculus — Honors.  An  honors  version  of  150  cover- 
ing the  topics  of  150  as  well  as  additional  selected  topics.  No  student  receives 
credit  for  both  150a  and  159a  or  for  both  150b  and  159b.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

252-9  (5,4)  Intermediate  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Continuation  of 
150.  Includes  differential  and  integral  calculus,  applications,  introduction  to 
solid  analytic  geometry,  infinite  series.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 150b,  159b. 

259-13  (7,6)  Intermediate  Calculus — Honors.  Covers  topics  of  252  and  addi- 
tional selected  topics.  Either  part  of  this  course  may  be  substituted  for  the 
corresponding  part  of  252.  Credit  is  not  given  for  corresponding  parts  of  both 
courses.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  150b  or  159b,  and  con- 
sent of  department. 

301-3  Fundamental  Concepts.  A  treatment  of  selected  basic  topics  from  set 
theory,  logic,  and  the  real  number  system.  Prerequisite:  150b  or  consent  of 
department. 

305-6  (3,3)  Applied  Mathematics  for  the  Physical  Sciences,  (a)  Ordinary 
differential  equations,  and  applications;  (b)  Additional  topics  in  applied  mathe- 
matics such  as  finite  difference  methods,  Laplace  transforms,  and  Fourier 
series.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 

310-4  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  professional  treatment  of 
the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic  methods  and  a  study  of  trends  and  current 
literature  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  For  elementary  education  concentra- 
tion only.  Prerequisite:  GSD  107. 

311-3  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics.  A  study  of  the  nature  and 
objectives  of  the  secondary  mathematics  curriculum.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  means  of  introducing  new  ideas  into  the  high  school  program. 
For  students  preparing  to  be  certified  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics. 
Does  not  count  toward  a  mathematics  concentration  for  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  students.  Prerequisite:  311. 

319-3  Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra.  The  basic  abstract  algebraic  structures. 
Prerequisite:  301  or  consent  of  department. 

321-3  Elementary  Matrix  Algebra.  Matrix  operations,  determinants,  matrix 
inversion,  rank  and  equivalence,  linear  equations.  Prerequisite:  140b  or  150a. 
325-3  Introduction  to  Number  Theory.  Properties  of  integers.  Primes,  di- 
visibility, congruences,  and  Diophantine  equations.  Prerequisite:  301  or  con- 
sent of  department. 

335-6  (3,3)  Concepts  of  Geometry.  An  elementary  introduction  to  various 
geometric  systems  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  interrelationship  between 
geometries  of  current  interest.  Topics  include  axiom  systems,  absolute  plane 
geometry,  Euclidean  geometry,  and  non-Euclidean  geometry.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite  252a  and  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 
352-3  Introduction  to  Analysis.  Examination  of  such  concepts  as  continuity 
and  limit  and  their  negations,  in  the  context  of  elementary  calculus,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  operations  of  addition,  multiplication,  and  composition  of  functions, 
and  to  the  structure  of  a  vector  space  of  functions.  Prerequisite:  301  or  consent 
of  department. 

400-3  History  of  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  the  development  of  major 
mathematical  concepts.  Particular  attention  given  to  the  evolution  of  the 
abstract  concept  of  space,  to  the  evolution  of  abstract  algebra,  to  the  evolution 
of  the  function  concept,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  concept  of  rigor  in  the 
development  of  mathematics  from  600  B.C.  to  the  present  time.  Prerequisite: 
301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410-16  (4,4,4,4)  Statistical  Analysis.  For  students  in  fields  using  statistical 
methods  but  who  are  not  required  to  take  calculus.  Includes  (a)  elements  of 
probability,  estimation,  and  testing  hypotheses;  (b)  the  general  linear  model 
(multiple  linear  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  analysis  of  covariance)  and 
nonparametric  statistics;  (c)  design  of  experiments;  (d)  sample  survey 
techniques.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  a  mathematics  con- 
centration. Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Must  be  taken 
in  either  a,b,c,d  or  a,b,d,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  111b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
419-6    (3,3)    Algebraic    Structures.    A    study    of   the   properties    of   such    basic 
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algebraic  structures  as  groups,  rings,  fields.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  301  or  consent  of  department. 

421-6  (3,3)  Linear  Algebra.  The  theory  of  determinants  and  systems  of  linear 
equations;  vector  spaces,  linear  independence,  bases,  dimension;  linear  trans- 
formations, change  of  base,  similarity;  quadratic  and  Hermitian  forms,  ortho- 
gonal and  unitary  transformations;  triangular  and  diagonal  form;  eigenvalues 
and  eigenvectors;  normal  matrices;  nilpotent  and  idempotent  matrices,  the 
spectral  theorem.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b  and  301 
or  consent  of  department. 

425-3  Theory  of  Numbers.  Selected  topics  from  number  theory.  Prerequisite: 
325  or  consent  of  instructor. 

426-6  (3,3)  Mathematical  Logic.  A  formal  development  of  the  classical  propo- 
sitional  calculus  and  functional  calculi  of  first  and  second  order  from  the 
primitive  basis.  Consistency  and  completeness.  Validity  and  satisfiability. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  301  or  consent  of  department. 
428-6  (3,3)  Boolean  Algebra  and  Switching  Theory.  An  introduction  to 
Boolean  algebra  with  applications  to  switching  circuits,  set  theory,  and  logic; 
Boolean  functions  and  canonical  forms;  Boolean  rings  and  algebras;  linear 
graphs;  partially  ordered  sets  and  lattices;  theory  of  simplification  and  design 
of  combinational  and  sequential  circuits.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430-4  Projective  Geometry.  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  pro- 
jective geometry.  Topics  usually  include  the  study  of  conies,  polar  systems  of 
conies,  homogeneous  coordinates,  cross-ratio,  harmonic  sets,  duality,  projec- 
tivities,  and  involutions.  Prerequisite:  252a  and  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 
433-6  (3,3)  Introduction  to  Topology.  Topological  spaces,  continuity  and  ho- 
meomorphisms,  construction  of  topologies,  separation,  compactness,  connect- 
edness, completeness.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  301  or  con- 
sent of  department. 

440-2  to  41  Modern  Algebra  for  Teachers.  An  introduction  to  algebra  as  a 
logical  system,  including  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

442-2  to  41  Survey  of  Geometry.  A  survey  of  geometry,  including  projective 
geometry,  topology,  etc.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

444-2  to  41  Sets,  Functions,  and  Relations.  Basic  ideas  of  sets,  set  algebra, 
elementary  logic,  relations  and  functions,  graphing.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

445-2  to  4  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Calculus.  A  careful  study  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  calculus.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

452-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Calculus.  Fundamental  concepts  of  analysis:  limits, 
continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration.  Major  topics  include  partial  differ- 
entiation, vector  analysis,  Riemann-Stieltjes  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  in- 
finite series,  improper  integrals,  uniform  convergence,  Fourier  series,  and  line 
and  surface  integrals.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 
455-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Mathematics  for  the  Physical  Sciences,  (a)  Theory  of 
functions  of  complex  variable,  analytic  functions,  contour  integration,  and 
conformal  mapping,  (b)  Differential  equations;  existence  and  uniqueness  for 
initial  value  and  boundary  value  problems,  oscillation,  stability,  (c)  Introduc- 
tion to  vector  fields,  line  integrals,  divergence  and  curl,  integral  theorems,  the 
one-dimensional  wave  and  heat  equations,  and  separation  of  variables  tech- 
nique. May  be  taken  individually  or  in  any  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b  or 
455a;  305b,  or  b  and  c,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

460-4    Modern    Geometry.    Advanced    topics    in   Euclidean    geometry    by    the 
synthetic  method.  Topics  include  the  nine-point  circle,  Simson  line,  theorems 
of   Ceva   and    Menelaus,    coaxal   circles,   harmonic   section,   poles   and   polars, 
similitude,  and  inversion.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  college  mathematics. 
475-9    (3,3,3)    Numerical    Analysis.    Introduction    to    approximation   methods 
including   finite   differences   and   interpolation;    numerical   differentiation   and 
quadrature;  least  square  approximation;  numerical  solution  of  linear  and  non- 
linear systems;   numerical  integration  of  systems  of  ordinary  and  partial  dif- 
ferential equations.  Emphasis  upon  error  analysis  throughout.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  305a  or  252b  and  consent  of  instructor. 
480-9    (3,3,3)    Probability.    Introduction    to    probability    theory.    Includes    the 
algebra  of  possibilities;  discrete  and  continuous  distributions,  limit  theorems, 
generating  functions,  and  some  elements  of  stochastic  processes.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 
483-9   (3,3,3)   Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics.  A  mathematical  devel- 
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opment  of  the  elements  of  statistical  theory,  (a)  Probability  distributions, 
generating  functions,  and  limit  theorems;  (b)  Statistical  inference:  estima- 
tion, tests  of  hypotheses,  general  linear  hypothesis;  (c)  Design  of  experiments 
— a  mathematical  model  approach.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence  with  the 
exception  that  480a,  421a,  and  consent  of  instructor  may  replace  483a.  A  stu- 
dent will  not  be  allowed  university  credit  for  both  480a  and  483a.  Prerequisite: 
252b. 

501-9  (3,3,3)  Real  Variables. 

502-3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Ordinary  Differential  Equations. 
505-9  (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Ordinary  Differential  Equations. 
507-9  (3,3,3)  Partial  Differential  Equations. 
510-4  Foundations  of  Mathematics. 
512-3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Mathematical  Logic. 
520-9  (3,3,3)  Modern  Algebra. 
522-3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Algebra. 
525-3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Number  Theory. 
528-9  (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Automata. 
530-9  (3,3,3)  General  Topology. 
531-9  (3,3,3)  Algebraic  Topology. 
532-3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Topology. 
536-3  Differential  Geometry. 
540-41  Groups  and  Linear  Transformations. 
543-41  Probability  for  Teachers. 

545-41  Intermediate  Analysis  for  High  School  Teachers. 
548-2  to  4  1  Trends  in  School  Mathematics. 
550-1  to  10  Seminar. 
551-9  (3,3,3)  Functional  Analysis. 
552-3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Analysis. 
555-9  (3,3,3)  Complex  Variables. 
560-6  (3,3)  Calculus  of  Variations. 
572-3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Numerical  Analysis. 
580-9  (3,3,3)  Mathematical  Methods  of  Statistics. 
581-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Probability  Theory. 
592-2  to  4  1  Research  in  Mathematics  Education. 
595-1  to  10  Special  Project. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

irThese  courses  are  open  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  in  mathe- 
matics, to  National  Science  Foundation  Institute  participants,  and  to  those  who  have  received  the 
consent  of  the  chairman  of  mathematics  or  the  director  of  the  institute. 

Microbiology 

Professors    Carl    C.    Lindegren,    Ph.D.  Associate  Professors  Dan  O.  McClary, 
(Emeritus)  Ph.D. 

Maurice  Ogur,  Ph.D.  (Chairman)  Hassan  Rouhandeh,  Ph.D. 

Isaac  L.  Shechmeister,  Ph.D. 

Microbiology  deals  with  the  study  of  micro-organisms,  examining  various 
forms,  their  classification,  growth,  reproduction,  heredity,  biochemistry, 
ecology,  and  their  relationship  to  other  living  organisms  including  man. 
The  following  program  of  study  prepares  one  for  laboratory  or  teaching 
positions  after  the  bachelor's  degree  or  for  graduate  study  leading  to  ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Opportunities  for  specialized  training  in  diagnostic  bacteriology,  virol- 
ogy, immunology,  genetics,  biochemistry  and  industrial  processes  are 
available.  Core  courses  required  for  concentration  in  microbiology  are 
Biology  305,  306,  307,  and  308. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3  *.)    83-84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-20 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Microbiology 83-88 
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Biology  305,  306,  307,  308 16 

Microbiology  301,  302 10 

Microbiology  electives  including  a  minimum  of  9  hours  in 

400-level  laboratory  courses  in  microbiology 25 

Chemistry  121,  305  or  341   20-25 

Physics  206,  207 12 

Electives    16-22 

Total     192 


*  Recommended  substitutions  Physics  206,  207  for  GSA  101a,  Chemistry  121  for  GSA  101b. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  microbiology  consists  of  24  hours,  to  in- 
clude 301,  302,  and  other  courses  determined  by  the  student  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  microbiology  adviser. 

Course  Descriptions 

301-5  Principles  of  Microbiology.  A  survey  of  morphology,  structure,  metab- 
olism, population  dynamics,  and  heredity  of  the  microbial  agents,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  pure  culture  methods  of  study  of  the  bacteria,  viruses,  and 
related  organisms.  Four  hours  lecture,  5  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  college  chemistry  and  GSA  210a  or  equivalent. 

302-5  General  Microbiology.  Differentiation  and  classification  of  the  bacteria 
and  other  microorganisms;  their  biochemical  activities;  genetics;  biological  and 
physical  interrelationships;  their  prevalence  and  importance  in  air,  water, 
foods,  and  soil;  and  their  economic  exploitation  by  man.  Three  hours  lecture, 
5  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  301. 

390-2  to  5  Undergraduate  Research  Participation.  Faculty  directed  individual 
or  group  research.  Prerequisites:  4.00  grade  point  average  in  microbiology  or 
consent  of  the  department. 

401-1  Undergraduate  Seminar.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor.  This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  once  only. 

403-3  Medical  Bacteriology.  A  general  survey  of  the  mechanisms  of  infection, 
epidemiology,  and  immunity  and  the  specific  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  control  of  the  more  common 
bacterial  infections  of  man.  Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisite:  302. 
404-2  Medical  Bacteriology  Laboratory.  Procedures  for  the  collection  and 
handling  of  medical  specimens  for  microbial  examination  and  for  cultivation 
and  identification  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  by  their  morphological,  bio- 
chemical, and  serological  characteristics.  Five  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
or  corequisite  403. 

421-3  Microbiology  of  Foods  Lecture.  The  relationships  of  microorganisms  to 
the  preparation  and  preservation  of  foods  with  consideration  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning sanitation,  chemical  preservatives,  and  fair  dealing  of  the  food  producer. 
Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisite:  301. 

422-2  Microbiology  of  Foods  Laboratory.  Methods  for  preservation,  sanitary 
inspection,  and  microbiological  examination  of  foods.  Four  hours  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  or  corequisite  421. 

423-3  Industrial  Fermentation.  The  application  of  the  chemical  activities  of 
microorganisms  to  the  industrial  production  of  beverages,  foods,  antibiotics, 
and  various  commercial  chemicals.  Prerequisites:  301  and  organic  chemistry. 
425-3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms.  The  chemical  basis  of 
physiological  functions  in  microbial  cells.  Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisites: 
301  and  organic  chemistry. 

426-3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms.  Four  hours  laboratory 
and  one  hour  discussion.  Prerequisite:  or  corequisite  425. 

441-3  Virology  Lecture.  General  properties;  classification  and  multiplication  of 
bacterial  and  animal  viruses;  lysogeny;  immunological  and  serological  reac- 
tions; relation  of  viruses  to  cancer;  and  consideration  of  selected  viral  diseases 
of  animals.  Four  hours  lecture.  Prerequisite:  302. 

442-3  Virology  Laboratory.  Tissue  culture  methods,  multiplication  and  assay 
of  animal  and  bacterial  viruses,  purification,  electron  microscopy,  interference, 
immunity.  Six  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  or  corequisite  441. 
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451-3  Immunology  Lecture.  Antigens,  antibodies,  and  antigen-antibody  reac- 
tions in  vitro  and  in  vivo,  natural  and  acquired  immunity.  Four  hours  lecture. 
Prerequisite:  302. 

452-3  Immunology  Laboratory.  Natural  defense  mechanisms  and  immune 
response,  preparation  of  antigens  and  antibodies,  serologic  reactions,  conjugated 
antibodies,  electrophoresis,  anaphylaxis.  Six  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
or  corequisite  451. 

460-3  Genetics  of  Bacteria  and  Viruses  Lecture.  Genetic  mechanisms,  muta- 
tion, transformation,  recombination,  transduction,  lysogeny,  phenotypic  mixing, 
and  reactivation  phenomena.  Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisite:  302. 
461-3  Genetics  of  Bacteria  and  Viruses  Laboratory.  Six  hours  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: or  corequisite  460. 

462-3  Fungal  Genetics  Lecture.  Mendelien  and  molecular  genetics  of  neuro- 
spora   and   yeast.    Mutant   induction,   sexual   crosses,   tetrad   analysis,   linkage, 
and  mapping.  Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisite:  Biology  305. 
463-3    Fungal    Genetics    Laboratory.    Six    hours    laboratory.    Prerequisite:    or 
corequisite  462  and  consent  of  instructor. 
500-1  Seminar. 

502-4  (2,2)  History  of  Genetics. 
503-2  Cytology  of  Microorganisms. 
504-5  Methods  of  Microbiological  Research. 
511-1  to  15  Research. 

525-3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms. 
526-3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms. 
528-1  to  10  Readings  in  Microbiology. 
541-6  Advanced  Virology. 
542-3  Molecular  Virology. 
562-3  Molecular  Genetics. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation. 

Music 

Research  Professor  Marjorie  Lawrence  Charles  D.  Taylor,  Ed.D. 

Professors  Steven  Barwick,  Ph.D.  William  K.  Taylor,  M.M. 

Fred  H.  Denker,  Ph.D.  John  Wharton,  M.M. 

Roderick  Gordon,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  Mary  Jane  Griz- 

Robert  Mueller,  Ph.D.  zell,   M.M. 

Robert    W.    House,    Ed.D.    (Chair-  Elisabeth  Hartline,  M.M. 

man)  George  Hussey,  M.A. 

Associate  Professors  William  Betterton,  Myron  H.   Kartman,  D.M.A. 

Ph.D.  Robert  Kingsbury,  M.M. 

Will  Gay  Bottje,  D.M.A.  Nicholas   Koenigstein,   M.M. 

Lawrence  Intravaia,  D.M.A.  Herbert  Levinson,  M.M. 

David    Mcintosh,    M.S.    (Emeritus)  Melvin  Siener,  M.A. 

Wesley   K.    Morgan,   Ph.D.  Marianne  Webb,  M.M. 

Phillip  H.  Olsson,  M.M.  W.  Kent  Werner,  Ph.D. 

Robert  Resnick,  M.M.  Instructor  Helen  M.  Vogler,  (Emerita) 

During  each  academic  year,  a  series  of  distinguished  musicians  join  the 
faculty  and  students  for  a  period  of  workshops,  seminars,  and  perform- 
ances. The  roster  for  the  past  few  years  has  included  the  following:  Carl 
Weinrich,  organist;  Ernest  and  Lory  Wallfisch,  viola  and  piano  duo;  Willi 
Apel,  Louis  Cuyler,  and  Nicholas  Slonimsky,  musicologists;  Joseph 
Szigeti,  violinist;  Robert  Goldsand,  pianist;  and  Reginald  Kell,  clarinet- 
ist; and  Nadia  Boulanger. 

In  addition,  artists  from  related  fields  have  included  Katherine  Dun- 
ham, dancer;  Edith  Lutyens  Bel  Geddes,  costume  supervisor;  and  Max 
Kaplan,  musicologist-sociologist. 

General  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  entrance  and  for  graduation  as  set  forth  in  this 
bulletin  are  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations  of  the  National 
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Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  of  which  the  Department  of  Music  is  a 
member. 

Each  resident  music  student  must  maintain  a  satisfactory  member- 
ship in  either  a  university  band,  orchestra,  or  chorus  every  quarter  he  is 
enrolled  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  with  the  exception  of  the  student 
teaching  quarter. 

It  is  required  that  all  students  with  a  concentration  in  music  reserve 
the  ten  o'clock  hour  on  Mondays  for  music  convocations  and  studio  re- 
citals. 

Bachelor  of  Music  degree  students  with  a  specialization  in  applied 
music  must  present  a  half-recital  in  their  junior  year  and  a  full  recital  in 
their  senior  year.  Those  with  a  specialization  in  music  education  must 
present  a  half-recital  in  their  senior  year. 

While  enrolled  in  private  instruction,  the  music  concentration  must  at- 
tend a  minimum  of  five  campus  recitals  or  concerts  in  which  he  is  not  a 
participant.  A  deficiency  in  recital  attendance  for  any  one  year  will  result 
in  the  student's  being  given  a  grade  of  incomplete  in  his  applied  music. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  must  pass  the  pro- 
ficiency examination  in  secondary  piano.  A  student  with  inadequate  prep- 
aration in  piano  must  elect  class  piano  each  quarter  of  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  If  he  fails  to  meet  the  basic  piano  requirements  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year,  he  must  continue  in  class  piano  without 
credit  until  he  passes  the  test.  One  specializing  in  music  education  must 
also  pass  a  proficiency  test  in  voice  or  elect  class  voice  until  he  can  pass 
the  proficiency  test.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  student,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  adviser  and  instructors,  to  meet  these  requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Music  Degree,  school  of  fine  arts 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Music 111-119 

Music  357-9   (4)    +5 

Music  (Theory)  105-12;  205-9;  326-6;  441-6  ....    (3)    +30 

Music  (Applied)   12  quarters  of  ensemble 12 

Piano  class  or  proficiency 6 

One  of  the  specializations  listed  below  1 66 

Applied  Music 

Major  instrument  or  voice,  12  quarters  ~ 48 

Additional  theory  courses   6 

Electives  in  music    12 

Music  Theory -Composition 

Major  instrument  or  voice,  12  quarters 24 

Advanced  theory-composition  courses  12 

Electives  in  music 22 

Music  History -Literature 

Major  instrument  or  voice,  12  quarters 24 

Advanced   and   related   courses   in   music   history   and 

literature    18 

Electives  in  music  theory 8 

Additional  electives  in  music 8 

Total 195-203 


1  Before    the   end   of   his   sophomore   year   the   student  should   choose   an   area   of  specialization. 
This  choice  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  faculty  adviser  and  the  chairman. 

2  For    students   combining   this    specialization   with    the   prescribed   courses   for   state   certification 
in  education,   the  applied  specialization  will  be  elected  for  2  hours  per  quarter,  totaling  24  hours. 
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Music  Education 

The  following  requirements  may  be  satisfied  in  twelve  quarters;  they 
meet  the  requirements  for  the  State  Special  Teaching  Certificate. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Music 84 

Music  357-9   (4)    +     5 

Music  (theory)   105-12,  205-9,  326-4  or  441-4 (3.)    +22 

Music  (education)  300a,  305i  or  v;  309a,  318a,b 9-12 

(Three  hours  apply  toward  teaching  certification)  300a  re- 
quired only  for  choral  emphasis 
Music  (applied)   11  quarters  of  major  ensemble  and  9  quar- 
ters of  Primary  instrument  or  voice 29 

Piano  class  or  proficiency   6 

Voice  class  or  proficiency 1 

Music:  class  woodwinds,  brass,  and  strings 0-6 

(2  hours  except  in  major  area  and  one  hour  of  percussion — 
required  for  instrumental  emphasis. 

Music  electives 6-9 

Professional  Education  Requirements  '   27 

English  391  or  proficiency  examination (3) 

Guidance  305   4 

Secondary  Education  310 4 

Education  elective   4 

Music  (Education  Methods)  451 3 

Secondary  Education  352-8;  Elementary  Education  351-4  .  .        12 
Before  a  student  is  approved  for  student  teaching  he  must 
satisfy  the  course  of  study  and  proficiency  prerequisites  as 
established  by  the  Department  of  Music. 

Total    195 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

These  courses  are  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  music  as  part  of 
their  general  cultural  education.  They  may  also  be  taken  as  background 
training  by  those  who  may  plan  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  such  fields 
as  music  criticism  and  aesthetics. 

Required  courses  are  105-12,  140-6,  205-9,  240-6,  357-9,  001  or  002  or 
003-6,  and  electives  in  music  to  complete  a  total  of  60  hours. 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  secondary  concentration  in  music  includes  105-12,  140-6,  357-9,  001 
or  002  or  003-3.  One  taking  music  as  a  specialty  or  as  a  secondary  con- 
centration, while  enrolled  in  private  instruction,  must  attend  a  minimum 
of  five  campus  recitals  or  concerts  per  quarter  other  than  those  in  which 
he  is  a  participant. 


1  As   a    prerequisite   to    teaching   in   the   public   schools,   an   individual   must  pass  a   test  on   State 
Constitution  and  History  or  successfully  complete  either  GSB  211b  or  Government  300. 

Course  Descriptions 

001-5    (1,1,1,1,1)    Band,    (a)    Saluki    Marching   Band,    (b)    Symphonic   Band, 
(c)    Stage   Band,    (d)    Laboratory   Band,   and   (e)    Wind  Ensemble.   Prerequi- 
site: c,e  by  audition;  a,b,d  by  consent  of  instructor. 
002-4    (1,1,1,1)    (a)    University    Choir,    (b)    Chorus    Oratorio,    (c)    Male   Glee 
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Club,  and  (d)  Women's  Choral  Ensemble,  (e)  Angel  Flight  Angelaires.  May 
be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Any  part  may  be  repeated  for  12  quarters.  Pre- 
requisites: Auditions  required  for  a,c,d,e,  consent  of  instructor. 
003-2  (1,1)  Chamber  Orchestra,  (a)  University  orchestra,  (b)  Southern  Illi- 
nois Symphony  orchestra.  Prerequisite:  audition,  consent  of  instructor. 
010-7  (1,1,1,1,144)  Class  Applied  Music.  Offered  in  all  areas  of  applied  music 
except  organ.  These  courses  include  the  minimum  instruction  required  for 
passing  the  proficiency  examinations  in  piano  and  voice  and  they  offer  practi- 
cal training  in  the  basic  principles  of  playing  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
and  band.  They  also  include  introductory  techniques  and  methods  for  teaching 
instrumental  and  choral  groups  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

a.  Strings  e.  Piano 

b.  Woodwinds  f.  Voice 

c.  Brass  g.  Guitar 

d.  Percussion 

May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Prerequisite:  concentration  in  music,  or  ele- 
mentary education,  or  early  childhood. 

105-12  (4,4,4)  Theory  of  Music.  Fundamentals  of  music  in  sight  singing,  ear 
training,  harmony,  and  keyboard  harmony. 

106-3  Survey  of  Music  Literature.  Characteristic  forms  and  styles.  Analysis 
and  listening.  Examples  from  the  leading  composures  of  each  era.  Prerequisite: 
concentration  is  music. 

140,  240,  340,  440,  540-1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.  Offered  at  five  levels  in 
the  areas  listed  below.  Credit  is  given  at  1,  2,  or  4  hours  on  each  level.  Consult 
with  adviser  for  details  of  credit  and  requirements.  May  be  repeated  for  three 
quarters  at  each  level.  Students  with  a  concentration  in  Performance  usually 
take  4  hours.  Concentrations  in  music  education  and  all  secondary  concentra- 
tions usually  take  2  hours.  Prerequisite  for  140;  music  concentration  or  sec- 
ondary concentration  or  consent  of  music  faculty.  Prerequisite  for  higher  levels: 
three  quarters  at  the  previous  level  on  the  same  instrument  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

a.  Violin  k.  Piano 

b.  Viola  1.    French  Horn 

c.  Cello  m.  Trumpet 

d.  String  Bass  n.  Trombone 

e.  Flute  o.  Tuba 

f.  Oboe  p.  Baritone 

g.  Clarinet  q.  Voice 
h.  Bassoon                                                                        r.  Organ 

i.  Saxophone  s.  Harpsichord 

j.  Percussion 
200-3  Fundamentals  of  Music.  Rudiments  of  music  for  those  with  little  or  no 
musical  background.  Recommended  as  a  course  preliminary  to  300  (not  for 
music  concentrations).  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  OlOe. 
205-9  (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Music.  Advanced  harmonic  techniques,  modulation, 
altered  chords,  chromatic  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  introduction  to  con- 
temporary harmonic  principles.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
105c. 

240-1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.  (See  Music  140). 

300-9  (3,3,3)  Music  Education — Elementary.  Teaching  music  in  the  elementary 
grades,  (a)  For  music  concentrations  only;  (b)  For  nonmusic  concentrations 
only,  emphasizing  work  in  grades  4-6;  (c)  For  nonmusic  concentrations  only, 
emphasizing  work  in  grades  K-3.  Prerequisite:  200  or  equivalent. 
303-3  Music  Education — Secondary.  Teaching  music  in  the  high  school. 
3051-3  Instrumental  Problems  and  Materials.  Administration  of  the  school 
instrumental  music  program.  Emphasis  on  library,  physical  facilities,  organi- 
zation of  the  marching  band,  arranging  music  for  out-of-door  performances. 
305V-3  Vocal  Problems,  Materials,  and  Conducting.  Vocal  and  psychological 
problems  in  handling  choral  groups,  reading  and  acquaintance  with  a  variety 
of  choral  materials  at  the  high  school  level,  and  interpretation  through  con- 
ducting techniques. 

306-3  Music  for  Primary  Children.  Activities,  materials,  and  methods.  For 
early  childhood  and  elementary  education  majors. 

309-6  (2,2,2)  Arranging,  (a)  Rudiments  of  arranging,  choral  and  instrumen- 
tal; (b)  Techniques  of  arranging  for  the  small  ensemble;  (c)  Techniques  of 
arranging  for  the  large  ensemble.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site:  105c. 
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312-6  (2,2,2)  Composition.  Original  composition  in  the  smaller  forms  for  piano, 
voice,  string  quartet,  and  other  small  combinations.  Prerequisite:  205c. 
315-2  Opera  Repertory. 

318-6  (2,2,2)  Conducting,  (a)  Basic  conducting  techniques;  (b)  Choral  or 
instrumental  conducting  techniques.  Prerequisite:  318a. 

326-6  (2,2,2)  Analysis.  The  element  of  structure,  form,  and  design  in  musical 
composition.  Perequisite:  205c. 

340-1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.  (See  Music  140.) 

341-1  to  6  Accompanying  Lab.  A  performance  laboratory  for  students  whose 
principal  instrument  is  piano  and  who  have  attained  sufficient  skill  to  accom- 
pany the  music  soloist  or  performing  group. 
346-2  to  36  Opera  Workshop.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
347-2  to  36  Music  Theater  Workshop.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
365-5   (1,1,1,1,1)   Chamber  Music,   (a)  Vocal;   (b)   String;   (c)  Woodwind;   (d) 
Brass;   (e)   Percussion.  Any  part  may  be  repeated  twelve  quarters. 
411-9   (3,3,3)    (a)   Symphonic  Literature.  Development  of  the  symphony  and 
the   symphonic   poem   to   1900;    (b)    Choral  Literature.   The  literature  of  the 
larger  vocal   forms   such  as   the   cantata  and  oratorio   to   1900;    (c)    Chamber 
Music    Literature.    Chamber    music    literature    from    the   Renaissance    to    the 
present. 

414-2  to  6  Collegium  Musicum.  Practicum  in  the  preparation  and  perform- 
ance of  music  from  early  times  to  the  classical  period.  Prerequisite:  Music 
Concentration  and/or  consent  of  the  department. 

420-1  to  3  Music  Education  Practicum.  A  shop-laboratory  course  dealing  with 
the  selection,  adjustments,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  musical  instruments. 
430-2  Stage  Band  Arranging.  The  study  and  analysis  of  jazz  harmony,  mel- 
ody,  and  rhythm   as   applied  to  modern   instrumentation.   Workshop  wherein 
arrangements  are  written  and  played.  Prerequisite:  309a. 

431-2  Organization  and  Development  of  the  High  School  Stage  Band.  The  re- 
lationship of  the  stage  band  to  the  overall  music  program;  instrumentation; 
sources  of  music;  types  of  presentation;  rehearsal  techniques;  study  of  the  ef- 
fective application  of  dynamics,  phrasing,  intonation,  and  balance  for  improved 
performance.  Prerequisite:  430. 

441-6  (2,2,2)  Counterpoint,  (a)  16th  Century  Counterpoint.  Special  counter- 
point and  creative  writing  in  the  style  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries. 
Prerequisite:  105c;  (b)  18th  Century  Counterpoint.  Analysis  and  creative 
writing  in  the  contrapuntal-harmonic  technique  of  Bach  and  his  contempo- 
raries. Prerequisite:  105c;  (c)  Canon  and  Fugue.  Analysis  and  creative  writ- 
ing of  the  larger  imitative  forms.  Prerequisite:  441b. 

444-6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  Composition.  Required  of  undergraduates  with  con- 
centration in  theory-composition,  culminating  with  original  works  in  contem- 
porary idioms.  Taught  by  individual  instruction.  Prerequisites:  312c  and  con- 
sent of  department. 

451-2  to  3  Teaching  General  Classroom  Music. 

453-2  to  6  Choral  Materials  and  Techniques.  Demonstration  and  performance 
of  choral  rehearsal  procedures;  developing  tone,  diction,  blend,  and  balance; 
concert  production;  performance  of  selected  choral  materials  appropriate  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
454-2  to  6  Instrumental  Materials  and  Techniques.  Demonstration  and  perform- 
ance of  instrumental  music  rehearsal  procedures;  developing  tone,  articulation, 
blend,  and  balance;  concert  production;  performance  of  selected  materials  ap- 
propriate for  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
455-2  to  6  Elementary  Music  Education  Workshop. 

461-2  Teaching  Techniques  and  Materials  for  the  Beginning  and  Inter- 
mediate Levels.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  applied  students  in  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  or  Master  of  Music  degree  programs  in  which  the  problems  of  private 
studio  teaching  and  college-level  teaching  are  discussed. 

462-2  Teaching  Techniques  and  Materials  for  the  Advanced  Student.  Pre- 
requisite: 461. 

465-9  (3,3,3)  Development  and  Teaching  of  Strings.  Place  and  function  of 
string  education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Techniques  of 
heterogeneous  and  homogeneous  string  teaching.  Developing  and  sustaining 
interest  in  the  string  program.  Resource  aids.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  9 
hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

468-2  to  12    Music   Productions.    Study   of   the   techniques    involved   in   staging 
operas  and  musicals. 
471-6  (3,3)  Ethnomusicology.  (Same  as  Anthropology  471)  A  survey  of  theory, 
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method,  and  form  in  ethnomusicology,  with  concentration  on  selected  geo- 
graphical areas,  (a)  Oceania,  Asia,  and  Africa,  (b)  Middle  East,  Europe,  and 
the  New  World. 

481-2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  Theory. 
482-2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  History  and  Literature. 
483-2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  Education. 

499-1  to  12  Independent  Study.  Opportunity  for  the  capable  student  to  engage 
in  original  investigations  with  faculty  specialists.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
501-3  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  in  Music. 
502-6  (2,2,2)  Analytic  Techniques. 

503-3  to  4  Objective  Research  Techniques  in  Music  Education. 
504-3  Music  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance. 
505-3  Music  of  the  Baroque  Period. 
506-3  Music  of  the  Classical  Period. 

507-3  Music  of  the  Romantic  and  Impressionistic  Periods. 
508-3  Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
509-3  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Music  Education. 
512-3  History  of  Opera. 

522-3  Seminar:  Music  History  and  Literature. 
531-2  to  9  Advanced  Composition. 
535-3  Contemporary  Idioms. 

540-1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.  (See  Music  140.) 
545-3  to  9  Philosophy  of  Music  Theory. 
550-3  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Music. 
551-2  to  4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Music — Secondary. 
556-2  to  6  Advanced  Conducting. 
560-2  to  3  Seminar  in  Music  Education. 
566-1  to  12  Instrumental  Ensembles. 
567-5  (1,1,1,1,1)  Vocal  Ensembles. 
568-2  to  12  Opera  Workshop. 
598-6  Graduate  Recital. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

Nursing 

At  present  all  of  the  program  may  be  taken  at  the  East  St.  Louis  Center; 
or  the  first  four  quarters  including  the  summer  quarter  of  the  first  year 
which  is  preclinical  and  primarily  liberal  arts  subjects,  may  be  taken  on 
the  Carbondale  Campus.  The  remaining  quarters  must  be  taken  at  the 
East  St.  Louis  Center  starting  in  the  fall  quarter  of  the  student's  sopho- 
more year. 

Philosophy 

Research  Professor  Lewis  Hahn,  Ph.D.  Elizabeth  Eames,  Ph.D. 

Professors  S.  Morris  Eames,  Ph.D.  John  Howie,  Ph.D. 

John  Frank  Hayward,  Ph.D.  Don  Ihde,  Ph.D. 

Wayne  Leys,  Ph.D.  George  McClure,  Ph.D. 

William  J.  McKeefery,  Ph.D.  Assistant    Professors     David     Clarke, 

Willis  Moore,  Ph.D.  (Chairman)  Ph.D. 

George  K.  Plochmann,  Ph.D.  Matthew  Kelly,  Ph.D. 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Ph.D.  Shu-Hsien  Liu,  Ph.D. 

Henry   N.   Wieman,   Ph.D.    (Emeri-  

tus)  Visiting    Professor    Paul    A.    Schilpp, 

Associate  Professors  James  Diefenbeck,  Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 

General  Studies  courses  in  philosophy  are  available  at  each  level  for  use 
in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  in  Area  C.  The  prospective 
philosophy  student  is  advised  to  elect  at  least  one  such  course  at  each  of 
the  first  two  levels. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements   90 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics         18 
(All   philosophy   majors,   except   those   planning   to   emphasize 
logic,  should  take  two  years  of  a  foreign  language.) 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Philosophy 35 

GSC  381,  382,  383  plus  any  two  of  the  following  courses: 

Philosophy  300,  320,  481a,  GSC  386,  387 (6)    +  9 

Philosophy  electives  to  complete  45  hours,  3  or  4  of 
which  may  be  selected  from  philosophy  courses  in 

the  first  two  levels  of  GSC (4)   +26 

Secondary    Concentration    (consult   with    philosophy    department 

chairman)    24 

Electives    25 

Total 192 

SECONDARY  CONCENTRATION 

A  secondary  concentration  in  philosophy  requires  24  hours,  6  or  7  of 
which  may  be  selected  from  philosophy  courses  offered  at  the  first  two 
levels  of  General  Studies  and  Philosophy  and  12  of  which  should  be 
selected  from  the  courses  listed  above  for  the  major  concentration. 

HONORS 

Honors  in  philosophy  will  be  granted  to  eligible  majors  who  successfully 
complete  three  honors  courses  in  philosophy  (one  in  their  junior  year  and 
two  in  their  senior  year,  or  vice  versa) ,  maintain  a  4.25  average  in  Philos- 
ophy and  a  4.000  overall  grade  point  average,  and  have  their  written  work 
in  honors  courses  accepted  by  the  departmental  Honors  Committee.  These 
honors  courses  may  be  elected  for  credit  by  non-majors,  but  only  by  stu- 
dents approved  by  the  department. 

Course  Descriptions 

200-4  Types  of  Philosophy:  An  Introduction.  Survey  of  the  traditional 
branches  and  problems  of  philosophy,  such  as  religion,  metaphysics,  epistemol- 
ogy,  ethics,  political  theory,  aesthetics,  and  history. 

300-4  Elementary  Metaphysics.  Presentation  of  answers  to  the  most  general 
problems  of  existence.  An  attempt  to  unify  all  scientific  approaches  to  reality 
through  the  laying  down  of  common  principles. 

301-4  Philosophy  of  Religion.  An  analysis  of  problems  in  the  psychology, 
metaphysics,  and  social  effects  of  religion.  Among  topics  discussed  are  the 
nature  of  mystical  experience,  the  existence  of  God,  and  problems  of  suffering, 
prayer,  and  immortality. 

GSC  310-3  Religious  Foundations  of  Western  Civilization. 
GSC  311-3  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  India. 
GSC  312-3  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  the  Far  East. 

320-4  General  Logic.  Terms,  propositions,  and  reasoning.  Logic  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  solution  of  problems  in  natural  and  social  sciences. 
340-4  Elementary  Ethics  and  Politics.  Problems  of  right  and  wrong  for  the 
individual  and  society. 

355-4  Philosophy  of  Education.  (See  Educational  Administration  and  Founda- 
tions 355.) 

360-4  Philosophy  of  Art.  The  significance  of  art  as  a  human  activity,  its  nature 
and  standards  as  seen  in  the  problems  of  criticism,  and  the  relation  of  art  to 
other  forms  of  knowledge. 

GSC  or  GSA  363-6  (3,3)  Philosophy  of  Science. 
GSC  381-3  Greek  Philosophy. 
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GSC  382-3  Graeco-Roman  and  Medieval  Philosophies. 
GSC  383-3  Early  Modern  Philosophy. 
GSC  386-3  Early  American  Philosophy. 
GSC  387-3  Recent  American  Philosophy. 

389-3  Existential  Philosophy.  Surveys  the  two  main  sources  of  existentialism, 
the  life  philosophies  of  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche  and  the  phenomenology 
of  Husserl,  and  introduces  the  major  philosophical  themes  of  representative 
thinkers:  J.  P.  Sartre,  M.  Heidegger,  G.  Marcel,  and  others. 

406-4  Philosophy  of  Biology.  Leading  concepts  of  biological  sciences:  species, 
evolution,  life,  organism  and  part,  etc.  Abstract  ideas  of  biology  are  related, 
wherever  possible,  to  specific  experiments  recorded  in  scientific  literature.  Pre- 
requisites: 300  or  320,  and  three  laboratory  or  field  courses  in  the  biological 
sciences  or  consent  of  instructor. 

415-3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Logical  and  epistemological  examination 
of  the  social  studies  as  types  of  knowledge.  Basic  problems  in  philosophy  of 
science  with  major  emphasis  upon  social  science:  relationship  of  theory  to 
fact,  nature  of  induction,  nature  of  causal  law,  testability,  influence  of  value 
judgments,  etc.  Intended  for  students  with  considerable  maturity  in  a  social 
science  or  in  philosophy. 

420-4  Advanced  Logic.  A  careful  study  of  symbolic  and  discursive  systems  of 
logic:  Aristotle,  Spinoza,  Boole,  Whitehead,  and  Johnson.  Prerequisites:  320 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

426-6  (3,3)  Mathematical  Logic.  (See  Mathematics  426.) 

428-3  Logic  of  the  Exact  Sciences.  Critical  study  of  the  technical  and  philo- 
sophical problems  associated  with  formal  logic  and  its  uses  as  a  tool  for  model 
construction,  for  formalizations,  reconstructions,  and  as  an  image  of  rational 
thought.  Prerequisites:  426-6  or  consent  of  instructor. 

441-4  Philosophy  of  Politics.  (Same  as  Government  441.)  Some  of  the  central 
problems  of  modern  political  life,  such  as  sovereignty,  world  government,  au- 
thority and  consent,  the  relations  of  economics  and  social  studies  to  political 
theory.  Prerequisite:  GSC  102  or  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 
443-4  Philosophy  of  History.  Classical  and  contemporary  reflections  on  the 
nature  of  history  and  historical  knowledge  as  the  basis  for  dealing  with  the 
humanities.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

460-4  Advanced  Philosophy  of  Art.  The  definition  of  art,  its  relations  to  sci- 
ence, culture,  and  morals;  the  various  types  of  art  defined.  Familiarity  with  at 
least  one  of  the  fine  arts  is  assumed.  Prerequisites:  GSC  207  or  360,  and  six 
courses  in  music,  painting,  sculpture,  literature,  or  drama. 

477-4  Latin  American  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  philosophic  thought  in  Latin 
America  from  colonial  times  through  nineteenth  century  positivism  and  the 
reactions  against  it,  up  to  recent  trends.  Reading  of  original  texts  in  English 
translations.  Discussions  and  reports. 

478-4  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Thought.  (See  Spanish  478.) 
481-6    (3,3)    19th    Century    European    Philosophy,    (a)    Kant,    Schopenhauer, 
and  Hegel;    (b)   Nietzsche,  Bergson,  the  Utilitarians,  and  latter  day  idealists. 
May  be  taken  singly  and  in  any  sequence. 

482-3  Recent  European  Philosophy.  Phenomenology,  Positivism,  Linguistic 
Analysis,  and  Existentialism. 

490-2  to  12  Special  Problems.  Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged.  Courses  for 
qualified  seniors  and  graduates  who  need  to  pursue  certain  topics  further  than 
regularly  titled  courses  permit.  Special  topics  announced  from  time  to  time. 
Students  are  invited  to  suggest  topics  for  individual  study  and  papers  or  for 
group  study.  Consent  of  instructor  in  all  cases  required. 

497-12   (4,4,4)  Honors.  Topic  varies.  Enrollment  restricted  to  undergraduates. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
500-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Metaphysics. 
501-2  to  4  Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
515-3  Theory  of  Nature. 

530-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Theory  of  Knowledge. 
540-3  Philosophy  of  Journalism. 
555-4  Philosophy  of  Higher  Education. 
570-3  Seminar  in  American  Idealism. 
581-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Plato. 
582-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Aristotle. 
585-3  Seminar  in  British  Empiricism. 
586-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Spinoza. 
587-3  Seminar  in  Hegel. 
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588-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Kant. 

589-2  to  12,  590-2  to  12  General  Graduate  Seminar. 

591-1  to  5  Readings  in  Philosophy. 

599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

600-3  to  48  Dissertation. 

Photography 

(See  also  Cinema  &  Photography.) 

Cinema  and  Photography  courses  provide  the  undergraduate  student  with 
a  substantial  background  in  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  photo- 
graphic communication.  The  three  specializations  are  structured  to  make 
available  a  strong  foundation  for  both  professional  and  educational  careers 
in  film  and  photography,  to  explore  the  social  implications  of  still  and 
moving  pictures,  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  study  of  both  cinema 
and  still  photography  as  media  for  personal  expression.  In  all  instances, 
programs  are  tailored  to  the  interests  and  career  plans  of  the  individual 
student. 

Three  fields  of  specialization  are  available  to  the  student  concentrating 
in  photography:  Cinema,  Photography,  Cinema/Photography.  Students 
must  successfully  complete  the  core  requirements  and  a  minimum  of  24 
hours  of  work  in  other  courses  in  their  field  of  specialization.  A  grade  of  C 
is  required  in  prerequisite  courses  and  a  3.0  average  must  be  maintained 
in  cinema  and  photography  courses  in  order  to  remain  in  the  concentration. 

Students  purchase  supplies  for  many  cinema  and  photography  courses. 
In  courses  which  involve  analysis  and  screening  of  a  number  of  films,  a 
screening  fee  is  assessed.  Lab  fees  may  be  required  for  certain  other 
courses. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  retain  examples  of  the  work  of  each 
student  in  each  photography  class  and  to  make  and  retain  prints  of  all 
films  made  as  part  of  course  work.  Such  photographs  and  films  become 
part  of  a  permanent  departmental  collection  from  which  exhibitions  may 
be  prepared. 

There  is  no  required  minor. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

Cinema 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Cinema 48 

Cinema  and  Photography  350,  351,  355,  356,  357,  one  4-hour  course 
in  film  history,  and  at  least  24  additional  hours  selected  from  the 
following:  361,  362,  450,  456,  457,  458,  460,  461,  463,  470,  480 
Electives    60 

Total 192 

Photography 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Photography 48 

Cinema  and  Photography  310,  311,  313,  320,  321,  322,  and  at  least 
24  additional  hours  selected  from  the  following:  403,  404,  405, 
406,  407,  408,  409,  415,  418,  420,  421,  422,  457,  458,  480. 
Electives    60 

Total 192 
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Cinema  and  Photography 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Cinema /Photography 60 

Cinema  and  Photography  311,  313,  320,  321,  322,  350,  355,  356,  357, 
and  at  least  24  additional  hours  in  Cinema  and  Photography. 
Electives    48 

Total 192 

Physical  Education 

These  courses  are  intended  to  qualify  young  people  for  positions  as 
teachers,  coaches,  or  specialists  in  public  and  private  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  colleges,  and  universities  as  well  as  other  social  agencies 
which  promote  physical  activity  programs.  They  have  been  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  state  departments  of  education  and  other 
agencies  which  have  adopted  professional  standards. 

Complete  and  integrated  experience  in  teaching  physical  education  and 
assisting  in  coaching  under  qualified  supervisors  is  provided  in  the  co- 
operating schools  of  the  area.  Added  experiences  are  gained  through 
membership  in  the  Physical  Education  Club;  membership  in  professional 
associations;  participation  on  intramural  teams;  assisting  in  service  class 
testing;  professional  journals;  and  working  with  recreational  and  school 
groups  in  teaching  techniques  of  various  activities. 

Physical  Education— Men 

Professors  John  LeFevre,  Ed.D.  James  J.  Wilkinson,  P.E.D. 

Edward  J.  Shea,  Ph.D.  (Chairman)    Instructors    Larry   Bell,    M.S. 

Associate  Professors  Ronald  G.  Knowl-  Mark  P.  Bolick,  M.S. 

ton,  Ph.D.  Bill  Brown,  M.S. 

Glenn  Martin,  M.S.  Walter  T.  Ellis,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professors  Kenneth  J.  Acker-  Raymond  B.  Essick,  M.S. 

man,  M.S.  John  H.  Hartman,  M.S. 

Peter  J.   Carroll,   M.S.  Lewis  Hartzog,  M.S. 

C.  C.  Franklin,  M.S.  George  Iubelt,  M.S. 

Larry  A.  Good,  Ed.D.  Richard  C.  Jones,   M.S. 

Norman  C.  Greene,  M.S.  Linn  L.  Long,  M.S. 

Lynn  C.  Holder,  M.S.  Robert  W.  Mazie,  M.S. 

William  T.  Meade,  M.S.  Ted  Okita,  M.A. 

Robert  R.  Spackman,  M.S.  Carl  D.  Reese,  M.S. 

John  W.  Stotlar,  D.P.Ed.  Richard  E.  Towers,  M.S. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education — men 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.) 84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physical  Education 52 

GSA  301    3 

Physical  Education  for  Men  100-18,  101,  303,  305,  320,  341, 
350,  354,  355,  370,  376,  and  one  sport  theory  course  .  .  .  (3)  +  45 

Physiology   300    4 

Professional   Requirements    20 

Secondary  Concentration 24 

Electives    12 

Recommended  are  Health  Education  460,  and  Recreation  and  Out- 
door Education  365. 

Total    192 
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Secondary  Concentration — Men 

A  secondary  concentration  is  40  hours  and  must  include  100-18,  303,  305, 
350,  354,  370,  376,  Physiology  300,  and  GSA  301. 

Course  Descriptions 

100a-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Swimming.  Stresses  techniques  and  methods  of 
teaching  applied  to  individual  and  group  instruction.  Basic  strokes,  underwater 
swimming,  elementary  diving,  body  and  breath  control,  self  support,  and  water- 
manship. Prerequisite  for  nonswimmers:  audit  beginner's  swimming  course. 
100b-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Golf.  To  prepare  the  student  to  teach  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  golf,  with  emphasis  on  adaptation  to  varied  approaches  in 
teaching. 

100c-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Tennis.  Enables  the  student  to  acquire,  through 
practice,   the   knowledge   and  skills  necessary  to   teach  this  activity;   includes 
consideration  of  desirable  teaching  materials  to  enhance  instruction. 
100d-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Individual  and  Team  Activities. 
lOOe—  1  Methods  of  Teaching  Basic  Rhythms. 
100f-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Exercise. 

100g-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Football.  Individual  instruction  and  practice  in 
all  the  fundamentals  of  the  game  such  as  passing,  kicking,  blocking,  tackling, 
running.  Emphasis  on  effective  methods  of  teaching  and  coaching. 
100h-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Basketball.  Deals  with  individual  and  team  fun- 
damentals with  special  emphasis  on  passing,  pivoting,  shooting,  dribbling,  and 
variety  of  play  patterns  concerned  with  offense  and  defense.  Basic  methods  of 
teaching  and  coaching. 

100i-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Baseball.  Development  of  the  practical  skills  and 
ability  to  teach  and  coach  the  techniques  of  batting,  fielding,  and  playing  the 
various  positions  in  the  game. 

lOOj-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Track  and  Field.  Students  gain  practical  experi- 
ence as  a  foundation  for  learning  the  techniques  of  teaching  the  running  and 
field  events.  Emphasis  on  individual  analysis  of  movement. 

100k-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Gymnastics.  To  develop  individual  techniques  in 
stunts  and  tumbling,  calisthenics,  parallel  bars,  side  horses,  trampoline,  and 
high  bar;  fundamental  skills,  individual  and  group  methods  of  instruction. 
100m-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Wrestling.  Enables  the  student  to  master  the 
fundamental  skills  of  wrestling  as  well  as  to  teach  the  individual  and  group 
methods  of  wrestling  instruction. 

101-2  Orientation  Practicum  in  Physical  Education.  To  introduce  the  student 
to  his  professional  field,  to  enable  him  to  secure  a  concept  of  the  role  of  physi- 
cal education  in  total  education,  and  to  crystallize  his  thinking  in  relation  to 
vocational  objectives.  The  significant  historical  aspects  of  physical  education 
and  its  role  in  the  broad  cultural  heritage  in  order  to  provide  an  interpretation 
and  perspective  to  contemporary  issues  and  developments.  Freshman  year. 
170-2  Varsity  Football. 
171-2  Varsity  Basketball. 
172-2  Varsity  Track. 
173-2  Varsity  Tennis. 
174-2  Varsity  Gymnastics. 
175-2  Varsity  Baseball. 
176-2  Varsity  Golf. 
177-2  Varsity  Swimming. 
178-2  Varsity  Cross  Country. 
179-2  Varsity  Wrestling. 

220-1  Recreational  Activities  and  Games  (Outdoor). 
221-1  Recreational  Activities  and  Games  (Indoor). 
230 A-2  Classical  Ballet.  (See  Theater  230 A.) 

230b-2  to  22  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Ballet.  (See  Theater  230 A.) 
303-5  Kinesiology.  Study  of  joint  and  muscle  action  as  a  basis  for  the  mechan- 
ical analysis  of  human  physical  movement  executed  in  daily  life  and  in  physi- 
cal education  activities  and  sports.  Prerequisites:  Physiology  300.  GSA  301. 
305-2  Physical  Education  for  the  Atypical  Student.  Deals  with  the  recognition 
of  physical  deviations  from  the  normal  student  and  with  the  provisions  of 
special  or  modified  physical  education  or  recreational  activities  for  such  stu- 
dents. Prerequisites:  Physiology  300  and  GSA  301. 
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306-1  Advanced  Stunts  and  Tumbling. 
307-1  Advanced  Apparatus. 
317-1  Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety. 

320-4  Physiology  of  Muscular  Activity.  Immediate  and  long  range  effects  of 
muscular  activity  on  body  systems.  Integrative  nature  of  body  functions  and 
environmental  influences  on  human  performance  efficiency.  Laboratory  to  be 
arranged.  Prerequisite:  GSA  301  and  Physiology  300. 

330a-2  Theory  of  Basketball  Coaching.  Different  types  of  offense  and  defense 
studied;  special  emphasis  given  to  early  season  conditioning  and  practice,  of- 
fensive and  defensive  drills,  team  strategy,  rules  of  the  game.  Prerequisite: 
lOOh. 

330b-2  Theory  of  Football  Coaching.  Deals  with  all  phases  of  the  game;  offen- 
sive and  defensive  formation  analyzed;  strengths  and  weakness  of  each  studied; 
various  types  of  individual  plays  analyzed;  rules  discussed.  Prerequisite:  lOOg. 
331a-2  Theory  of  Swimming  Coaching.  Treatment  of  foundations  and  princi- 
ples underlying  coaching  methods;  comparative  study  differences  in  prevailing 
theories  and  methods;  development  of  programs  of  training  in  pre-season,  mid- 
season,  and  post-season  of  competition.  Prerequisite:  100a. 

331b-2  Theory  of  Baseball  Coaching.  A  study  of  the  strategy  of  the  game;  the 
conduct  of  daily  practice;  analysis  of  the  rules  and  their  application  to  play 
situations.  Also  effective  methods  of  coaching  for  best  results.  Prerequisite:  lOOi. 
331c-2  Theory  of  Track  and  Field  Coaching.  Theoretical  concepts  dealing 
with  the  effective  performance  in  running  and  field  events;  special  emphasis 
on  methods  of  training  for  such  events;  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting 
track  and  field  meets.  Prerequisite:  lOOj. 

331d-2  Theory  of  Wrestling  Coaching.  Prepares  students  to  develop  program 
of  wrestling;  includes  comparative  knowledge  of  problems,  techniques,  materi- 
als, and  systems  in  coaching  wrestling  as  well  as  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  wrestling  program.  Prerequisite:  100m. 

331  e-2  Theory  of  Tennis  Coaching.  Theory  of  advanced  strokes,  strategy  and 
tactics,  scheduling  and  conducting  matches,  tournaments,  exhibitions  and  clin- 
ics; officiating;  organizing  and  promoting  development  programs.  Prerequisite: 
100c. 

331f-2  Theory  of  Gymnastic  Coaching.  Deals  with  all  phases  of  gymnastics; 
organization  of  dual  meets,  championships,  and  exhibitional  teams;  practice 
schedules;  care  and  purchase  of  equipment;  development  and  evaluation  of 
exercises  and  routines;  techniques  of  judging.  Prerequisite:  100k. 
335-2  Administration  of  Aquatics.  The  organization,  administration,  and  super- 
vision of  aquatic  programs  in  institutional  and  community  swimming  pools  and 
camp  waterfronts;  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  pools  and 
waterfronts;  personnel  and  program  problems. 

341-3  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  An  understanding  of  the  scientific 
foundations  of  physical  education  as  implied  by  the  accepted  principles  of 
psychology,  physiology,  sociology,  biology,  educational  method  of  philosophy, 
anatomy,  kinesiology,  and  related  areas.  Senior  year. 

345a-l  Officiating  of  Fall  Sports.  Interpretation  of  rules  in  football,  cross  coun- 
try, and  soccer;  techniques  of  officiating;  code  of  ethics,  for  officials  and  play- 
ers; problems  of  officiating.  Officiating  practice  required. 

345b-l  Officiating  of  Winter  Sports.  Interpretation  of  rules  in  basketball,  wres- 
tling, and  swimming;  techniques  of  officiating;  code  of  ethics  for  officials  and 
players;  problems  of  officiating.  Officiating  practice  required. 
345c-l  Officiating  of  Spring  Sports.  Interpretation  of  rules  in  baseball,  track 
and  field,  tennis  and  golf;  techniques  of  officiating;  code  of  ethics  for  officials 
and  players;  problems  of  officiating.  Officiating  practice  required. 
350-Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Physical  Education  Activities  in  the 
Elementary  School.  The  organization  and  conduct  of  the  program  with  special 
emphasis  on  program  planning,  evaluation  of  materials,  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  creative  rhythms,  singing  games,  folk  dancing,  and  games  of  low  organi- 
zation. Two  hours  lecture;  2  hours  laboratory. 

354-3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics. 
The  organization  and  conduct  of  the  total  program  of  physical  education  in- 
cluding interscholastic  athletics  based  upon  accepted  educational  policies  and 
practices.  Emphasis  on  problems  of  administration. 
355-2  Assisting  Techniques. 

370-3  to  4  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education.  Measurements  as 
an  aid  in  determining  student  needs,  curriculum  construction,  teaching  effec- 
tiveness, and  the  attainment  of  educational  objectives.  Includes  the  selection, 
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administration,  and  interpretation  of  tests.  Three  hours  lecture;  2  hours  labora- 
tory. 

376-3  Care  and  Prevention  of  Athletic  Injuries.  The  theoretical  and  practical 
methods  of  preventing  and  treating  athletic  injuries;  techniques  of  taping  and 
bandaging;  emergency  first  aid;  massage;  use  of  physical  therapy  modalities. 
Two  hours  lecture;  2  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  300  and  GSA 
301. 

377-1  Horseback  Riding. 
378-1  Canoeing  and  Boating. 

400-4  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education.  Historical  background  of  measure- 
ment in  physical  education;  selection  and  evaluation  of  contemporary  testing 
devices;  structure  and  use  of  tests;  administering  the  testing  program;  and 
interpretation  and  application  of  results.  Fulfills  the  tests  and  measurements 
course  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

402-2  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramural  and  Extramural  Activi- 
ties. Planning  intramural  programs  of  sports;  planning  and  coordinating  extra- 
mural activities  commonly  associated  with  physical  education. 
403-4  The  Adaptation  of  Physical  and  Recreational  Activities  to  the  Handi- 
capped Individual.  Recognition  of  postural  deviations;  devising  and  planning 
programs  for  the  physically  atypical. 

404-2  to  4  The  Teaching  of  Sports.  Teaching  methods,  officiating,  organization, 
safety  precautions,  and  selecting  equipment  for  sports. 

406-4  Basic  Concepts  of  Physical  Education.  The  place  of  physical  education 
in  the  school  program,  and  the  concepts  underlying  the  program.  (Required  of 
all  students  not  presenting  the  undergraduate  courses  354  or  340.) 
407-4  Scientific  Basis  of  Athletic  Training. 

408-2  to  4  Workshop:  Physical  Fitness — Its  Role  and  Application  in  Education. 
Improvement  of  programs  and  teaching  techniques  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  various  aspects  of  physical  fitness.  Units  on  postural  status;  body 
weight  control;  tension  factors,  causes,  and  control;  exercise  tolerance;  and 
general  body  mechanics  and  control. 

416-4  Current  Theories  and  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Dance.  (Same  as 
Physical  Education — Women  416  and  Theater  416.)  History  and  evolution  of 
dance;  place  of  dance  in  education. 

475-2  to  4  Individual  Research.   (Selected  areas  with  2  to  4  hours  in  each.) 
500-4  Techniques  of  Research. 
501-4  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education. 
502-4  Foundations  of  Motor  Skills. 
503—4  Seminar  in  Physical  Education. 
504-4  Research  Problems  in  Physical  Education. 
508-3  Administration  of  Interschool  Athletics. 
509-4  Supervision  of  Physical  Education. 
510-4  (2,2)  Motor  Development. 
511-2  Analysis  of  Human  Physical  Movement. 
513-4  Perceptual  Motor  Learning  of  Physical  Skills. 
520-4  Metabolic  Analysis  of  Human  Activity. 
525-1  to  6  Readings  in  Physical  Education. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 
600-2  to  48  Dissertation. 

Physical  Education  for  Women 

Professors      Dorothy      Davies,      Ed.D.  Charlotte  West,  M.Ed. 

(Chairman)  Winston  G.  Gray,  Ph.D. 

Helen  Zimmerman,  Ph.D.  Instructors  Kay  Brechtelsbauer,  M.S. 
Associate  Professor  Marjorie  Bond  Pot-  Sarah  Davidson,  M.S. 

ter,  Ph.D.  Jacqueline   Puhl,   M.S. 

Assistant  Professors  Dorothy   Muzzey,  Assistant    Instructor     Margaret    Cle- 
M.S.  mens,  Diploma 

Jean  Stehr,  M.A.  Lecturer  Shirley  Wood,  M.S. 
JoAnne  Thorpe,  Ph.D. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education — women 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physical  Education 58 

Physical  Education  for  Women  113,  114,  211,  212,  222,  224, 
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228,  242,  244,  303,  304-10,  309,  350,  351,  352,  353,  354,  355, 
370,   plus   three   terms   of   pre-student   teaching  laboratory 

experience    50 

Health  Education  334,  460 8 

Secondary  Concentration   24 

(Required   for   Standard   High   School   Certificate;   not  required 
for  Standard  Special  Certificate) 

Professional  Education  Courses   29 

Electives    (13) 

Physical  Education  for  Women  317,  GSE  144a,b,d,e,i,m,p  .  .     3 
Physical  Education  for  Women  311,  374,  376,  GSE  113e 2 

Total 195 

Anyone  who  transfers  from  another  university  and  wants  to  concentrate 
in  physical  education  for  women  must  complete  a  minimum  of  15  hours 
in  physical  education  senior  college  courses  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. 

Secondary  Concentration — Women 

Requirements  for  a  Secondary  Concentration  in  Dance 30 

Physical  Education  for  Women  309,  312,  213,  416,  273   (Public 
performance  required)    18 

One  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  374,  222,  GSE  113b,  P.E. 
232  or  GSE  113a 3 

Electives  GSE   113e,   P.E.  212,  230A,  230B,  240  or  additional 
hours  of  273;  P.E.  304d,  379,  444,  GSE  114p,  GSC  203,  207, 

Theater  305,  Music  346 9 

Requirements  for  a  Secondary  Concentration  in  Physical  Education 

for  the  High  School  Teacher  30 

Health  Education  334s 

Physical  Education  for  Women  113,  222,  224,  228,  242,  304-8,  309, 
353,  354,  plus  2  additional  activity  courses  and  three  terms  of  pre- 
student  teaching  laboratory  experience. 
Requirements  for  a  Secondary  Concentration  in  Physical  Education 

for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher 30 

GSE  112,  113b,d 

Health  Education  334s 

Physical  Education  for  Women  304a,d,  309,  350  or  319,  353,  354, 
plus  3  additional  activity  courses  and  two  terms  of  pre-student 
teaching  laboratory  experience. 

Course  Descriptions 

Basic  Movement:  113. 

Team  Sports:  114,  224,  244. 

Aquatics:  211,  271,  316,  317,  378. 

Individual  Sports:  216,  218,  228,  229,  328,  377. 

Dance:  212,  222,  242,  272,  374,  376. 

Officiating:  311. 

Teaching  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  School:  319,  350. 

Teaching  Physical  Education  in  Secondary  School:  301,  304,  360,  361,  362,  363. 

Camping:   348. 

Professional  Courses:  303,  308,  351,  352,  353,  354,  355,  370. 

113-1  Basic  Movement. 

114—1  Speedball.  Techniques  and  team  tactics. 

211-1  Intermediate  Swimming.  Prerequisite:  pass  beginning  swimming  test. 

212-1  Beginning  Contemporary  Dance.  Fundamentals  of  movement  and  com- 
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position.  A  basic  course  culminating  with  experiences  in  contemporary  dance 
composition. 
216-1  Archery. 

218-1  Intermediate  Fencing.  Prerequisite:  GSE  114m. 
222-1  Folk  Dancing. 
224-1  Basketball. 
228-1  Tennis. 

229-1  Intermediate  Golf.  Prerequisite:  GSE  114e. 

230A-2  Beginning  Techniques  of  Classical  Ballet.  (See  Theater  230 A.) 
230B-2  to  22  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Ballet.  (See  Theater  230B.) 
240-2  to  24   Theory   and   Technique   of   Contemporary   Dance.    Study   of   con- 
temporary dance  including  muscular  sensitivity,  control  of  the  dance  instru- 
ment,  exploration  of  time,  space,  shape,  and  motion  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aesthetic  perception. 
242-1  Square  and  Social  Dance. 
244-1  Hockey. 
271-1  Sailing. 
272-1  Tap  Dance. 
273-1  to  6  Dance  Workshop. 

301-2  Techniques  of  Teaching  Recreational  Sports.  Analysis  and  methods  of 
teaching  badminton,  deck  tennis,  volleytennis,  table  tennis,  and  other  recrea- 
tional sports. 

303-5  Kinesiology.  The  mechanical  analysis  of  physical  education  activities 
through  the  study  of  joint  and  muscle  action.  Prerequisite:  Anatomy. 
304-10  (2,2,2,2,2)  Techniques  of  Teaching  Sports.  Methods  of  teaching,  con- 
struction of  daily  lesson  plans,  and  analysis  of  techniques,  (a)  soccer  and  vol- 
leyball; (b)  hockey  and  speedball;  (c)  basketball;  (d)  tumbling,  stunts,  and 
gymnastics;  (e)  Softball  and  tennis.  Assistantship  required  during  a,b,c,d, 
and  e.  Prerequisite:  114,  224,  228,  or  equivalent. 

309-5  Methods  of  Teaching  Dance.  A  course  dealing  with  each  of  the  various 
types  of  dance,  including  fundamental  progressions,  and  composition  in  each 
type.  Prerequisites:  212,  222  or  equivalent. 

311-2  (1,1)  Theory  of  Officiating  Basketball.  Study  of  requirements  of  a  na- 
tionally-rated official  as  set  up  by  the  Division  for  Girls'  and  Women's  Sports. 
Must  be  taken  in  sequence. 

312-4  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance.  The  history  and  development  of 
dance  from  primitive  to  contemporary  forms. 

313-4  Dance  Production.  Advanced  dance  techniques  and  choreography.  Cho- 
reographic emphases  including  staging  and  production  of  dance.  Prerequisite: 
GSE  113e  or  consent  of  instructor. 
316-1  Advanced  Swimming.  Prerequisite:  211. 

317-1  Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety.  Techniques  of  Red  Cross  Life  Saving 
and  Water  Safety.  Prerequisite:  pass  intermediate  swimming  test. 
319-4  Teaching  Elementary  School  Group  Activities.  Study  of  age  character- 
istics; planning  of  activity  programs  for  all  grade  levels;  techniques  of  teaching 
activities  for  elementary  grades;  fulfillment  of  the  Illinois  requirements  for 
elementary  school  teachers.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  301  or  Guidance  305. 
328-1  Intermediate  Tennis.  Prerequisite:  228. 

348-2  to  4  Camp  and  Community  Leadership.  Fundamentals  of  scouting, 
camping,  and  counseling.  A  weekend  camping  trip  required. 

350-5  Materials  and  Methods  in  Elementary  Schools.  For  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  physical  education.  Curriculum  planning  based  on  grade  character- 
istics and  educational  philosophy,  presentation  of  skills  including  skill  tests, 
lead-up  games,  stunts  and  tumbling,  games  of  low  organization,  creative 
rhythms,  singing  games,  and  folk  dance. 

351-4  Recreation  and  Physical  Education  for  Atypical  Handicapped  Individu- 
als. Techniques  of  physical  examination;  postural  defects  and  their  correction; 
activities  suitable  for  the  atypical;  program  building;  and  correlation  of  this 
program  with  the  physical  education  curriculum. 

352-2  History  of  Physical  Education.  A  study  of  the  background  and  develop- 
ment of  physical  education. 

353-4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education.  Criteria  for 
the  selection  of  activities;  the  organization  of  classes,  the  policies  and  the  per- 
sonnel; the  physical  plant  and  its  upkeep;  the  planning,  utilization,  and  care 
of  equipment  in  the  physical  education  program.  Prerequisite:  354. 
354-2  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  The  scientific  foundations  applied  to 
physical  education. 
355-3   Techniques   of   Teaching   Swimming.    Methods   of  teaching,   analysis   of 
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strokes,  and  devices  for  teaching  swimming  and  life  saving.  Prerequisite:  211 
or  equivalent. 

360-4  The  Physical  Education  Program  for  Girls  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools  (workshop).  Program  planning,  source  materials,  and  selected  physical 
activities. 

361-1  to  4  The  Teaching  of  Team  Sports  and  Dance  to  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  Girls  (workshop).  Techniques  of  teaching  volleyball,  basketball, 
soccer,  and  dance. 

362-1  to  4  Teaching  Basic  Activities  to  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Girls. 
Teaching  badminton,  softball,  basic  movement,  and  recreational  games. 
363-1  to  4  Teaching  a  Sports  Program  for  High  School  Girls  (workshop).  De- 
signed for  teachers  in  service  who  have  provisional  certificates. 
369-4  Improving  Teaching  Through  Testing  (workshop).  Teaching  aids,  diag- 
nostic measures,  practice  and  standardized  tests  for  a  variety  of  physical  skills. 
Principles  of  programmed  learning  applied  to  psychomotor  tasks. 
370-3  to  4    Tests    and    Measurements    in    Physical   Education.    The   theory   of 
measurement  in  health  and  physical  education,  the  selection  and  administra- 
tion of  appropriate  tests,  and  the  interpretation  of  results.  Projects  required. 
374-1  Advanced  Folk  Dance.  Prerequisite:  222. 
377-1  Horseback  Riding  (fee  required). 

378-1  Canoeing  and  Boating.  Prerequisite:  pass  swimming  test  (fee  required). 
379-3  Preclassic  Dance  Forms.  (Same  as  Theater  379.)  Lectures  and  read- 
ings in  dance  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  early  18th  centuries.  Study  and  execution 
of  representative  preclassic  dances.  Prerequisite:  230  or  240. 

400-4  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education.  Historical  background  of  measure- 
ment in  physical  education;  selection  and  evaluation  of  contemporary  testing 
devices;  structure  and  use  of  tests;  administering  the  testing  program;  and 
interpretation  and  application  of  results.  Fulfills  the  tests  and  measurements 
course  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

402-3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramural  and  Extramural  Activi- 
ties. Planning  intramural  programs  of  sports;  planning  and  coordinating  extra- 
mural activities  commonly  associated  with  physical  education. 
403-4  The  Adaptation  of  Physical  and  Recreational  Activities  to  the  Handi- 
capped Individual.  Recognition  of  postural  deviations;  devising  and  planning 
programs  for  the  physically  atypical. 

404-4  The  Teaching  of  Sports.  Teaching  methods,  officiating,  class  organiza- 
tion, analysis  of  skills,  and  application  of  the  principles  of  motor  learning. 
406-4  Basic  Concepts  of  Physical  Education.  The  place  of  physical  education 
in  the  school  program,  and  the  concepts  underlying  the  program.  (Required  of 
all  students  not  presenting  the  undergraduate  courses  354  or  340.) 
407-4  Scientific  Basis  of  Athletic  Training.  The  theoretical  and  practical  meth- 
ods of  preventing  and  treating  athletic  injuries. 

408-2  to  4  Physical  Fitness — Its  Role  and  Application  in  Education.  Improve- 
ment of  programs  and  teaching  techniques  involved  in  the  development  of 
various  aspects  of  physical  fitness.  Units  on  postural  status;  body  weight  con- 
trol; tension  factors,  causes,  and  control;  exercise  tolerance;  and  general  body 
mechanics  and  control. 

415-4  Workshop  in  Gymnastics  for  Women.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. 
Techniques  and  theory  of  teaching,  coaching,  judging  official  performances, 
conducting  gymnastic  meets,  clinics,  and  demonstrations.  Spotting  and  analysis 
of  performance. 

416-4  Current  Theories  and  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Dance.  (See  Physical 
Education — Men  416.) 

420-4  Physiological  Effects  of  Motor  Activity.  The  general  physiological  effects 
of  motor  activity  upon  the  structure  and  function  of  body  organs;  specific 
effect  of  exercise  on  the  muscular  system.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  209  or 
equivalent. 

444-2  to  8  Contemporary  Dance  Workshop.  Dance  technique  and  theory,  com- 
position, improvisation,  and  production.  Advanced  study  of  the  problems  of 
choreography  and  production  in  their  presentation  as  theater.  Public  per- 
formance is  required.  Prerequisite:  1  year  of  technique  and  theory  or  equiva- 
lent. 

475-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  The  selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a 
research  topic  under  supervision  of  an  instructor,  (a)  dance;   (b)  kinesiology; 
(c)    measurement;    (d)    motor   development;    (e)    physiology   of  exercise,  and 
(f)  history  and  philosophy. 
500-4  Techniques  of  Research. 
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501-4  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education. 

502-4  Foundations  of  Motor  Skills. 

503-4  Seminar  in  Physical  Education. 

504-4  Research  Problems  in  Physical  Education. 

508-3  Administration  of  Interschool  Athletics. 

509-4  Supervision  of  Physical  Education. 

510-4  (2,2)  Motor  Development. 

511-2  Analysis  of  Human  Physical  Movement. 

513-4  Perceptual  Learning  of  Physical  Skills. 

525-1  to  6  Readings  in  Physical  Education. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

600-2  to  48  Dissertation. 

Physics 

The  undergraduate  concentration  in  physics  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  provides  for  a  mastery  of  basic  principles  and  methods  of 
classical  and  modern  physics  and  for  flexibility  in  application  through 
a  breadth  of  coverage  of  the  field.  Students  considering  a  concentration 
in  physics  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  undergraduate  adviser  of  the 
physics  department. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)   (Advanced  Stand- 
ing assumed.)     76 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 
Mathematics:  Mathematics  111-10  (or  advanced  standing)  and 

Mathematics  150-10   20 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physics 87-88 

GSD-FL  (French,  German,  or  Russian  recommended)    ...      (9) 
Chemistry  115-5  '  and  121a-5,  or  121a-5,  and  121b-5,  or 

240-4    9-10 

Mathematics  252-9,  305-6,  455c-3 18 

Physics  111-9  and  112-3,  or  20&-9  and  207-3,  or  211-9  and 
212-3;  301,  304,  305,  307,  309,  310,  401,  404,  410a,  415-12, 

plus  4  hours  from  311,  312,  and  418 60 

Electives    8-9 

Recommended:  Applied  Science  300,  401,  418,  421,  422;  Chem- 
istry 235,  305,  460  or  461;  Engineering  222,  313,  334,  352,  412a, 
420,  459,  461;  GSB  211,  311,  354,  361;  Geology  416,  435; 
Mathematics  421,  452,  455,  475,  480,  483;  Physics  405,  410b 

Total    192 


1  For  students  who  do  not  pass  a  proficiency  examination  in  chemistry. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

For  this  degree  the  requirements  differ  from  those  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  the  following  respects:  No  foreign  language  is  required. 
Thirty-three  hours  of  300  or  above  physics  courses,  including  301,  305, 
415-12  and  6  hours  of  laboratory  courses  selected  from  307,  311,  312  and 
418. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  physics  requires  24  hours  and  must  include 
Physics  111-9  and  112-3,  or  206-9  and  207-3,  or  211-9  and  212-3  and 
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two  of  the  following:  300-4,  310-3  and  311-1,  or  309-3  and  312-2  (no 
calculus  prerequisite) .  Students  having  completed  calculus  may  select 
304-3,  and  those  taking  differential  equations  may  select  from  301-3  and 
305a,b  to  meet  requirements. 

Course  Descriptions 

111-9  (3,3,3)  College  Physics.  Designed  for  all  students  of  the  sciences  but 
restricted  to  freshmen  who  can  satisfy  the  mathematics  prerequisite  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  quarter.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  Mathematics 
Ilia. 

112-3  (1,1,1)  College  Physics  Laboratory.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  111. 

206-9  (3,3,3)  College  Physics.  Designed  to  meet  preprofessional  requirements 
and  the  needs  of  all  students  in  the  sciences,  except  physics  and  engineering. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  a,c,b  sequence. 

207-3  (1,1,1)  College  Physics  Laboratory.  One  3-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week,  taken  concurrently  with  206. 

211-15  (5,5,5)  University  Physics.  Calculus  for  science,  mathematics,  and  pre- 
engineering  students.  Laboratory,  (a)  Mechanics,  (b)  Mathematics  and  pre- 
engineering.  (c)  Electricity  and  magnetism.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  a,c,b 
sequence. 

212-3  (1,1,1)  University  Physics  Laboratory.  Three  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: concurrent  enrollment  in  211. 

300-4  University  Physics  IV.  (Same  as  Applied  Science  300.)  A  continuation 
of  211  covering  modern  physics.  Three  lecture,  two  recitation  and  two  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  111,  206,  or  211. 

301-3  Mechanics.  Intermediate  theoretical  particle  mechanics  using  vector 
analysis.  Prerequisites:  Ilia,  206a,  or  211a;  Mathematics  305a,  or  concurrent 
enrollment,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

304—3  Thermodynamics.  A  macroscopic  study  of  the  thermal  properties  of 
matter  and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Prerequisites:  111b,  206b,  or  211b  and 
Mathematics  252b. 

305-6  (3,3)  Introduction  to  Electric  Theory.  Vector  treatment  of  the  theory, 
electrostatics  in  vacua  and  in  matter,  steady  currents,  electromagnetism  and 
quasi-steady  currents.  Prerequisites:  111,  206,  or  211;  Mathematics  305a,  or 
concurrent  enrollment,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

307-2  Electrical  Measurements.  A  laboratory  course  illustrating  basic  electri- 
cal and  magnetic  properties  and  emphasizing  precision  in  their  measurement. 
Prerequisite:  305b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

309-3  Electric  Circuits.  Electron  tube  and  transistor  circuit  principles  with 
applications  to  radio  receivers,  transmitters,  and  power  supplies.  Prerequisite: 
111c,  206c,  or  211c. 

310-3  Light.  Light  propagation  and  optical  instruments:  reflection,  refraction, 
interference,  diffraction,  and  polarization  of  light.  Prerequisite:  111b,  206b,  or 
211b. 

311-1  Optics  Laboratory.  Advanced  experiments  in  geometrical  and  physical 
optics.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  310  or  concurrent  en- 
rollment. 

312-2  Electric  Circuits  Laboratory.  Laboratory  studies  of  properties  of  elec- 
tron tubes  and  transistors  and  basic  circuits  employing  them  in  power  supplies, 
amplifiers,  and  oscillators.  Prerequisite:  309. 

401-3  Mechanics.  Rigid  body  mechanics,  normal  coordinates,  mechanics  of 
continuous  media,  and  advanced  principles.  Prerequisites:  301,  Mathematics 
455c. 

404-6  (3,3)  Physical  Electronics.  Kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanics 
with  applications  to  electronic  conduction  in  solids,  vacuum,  and  gases,  electron 
emission  and  ballistics;  Bose-Einstein  and  Fermi  statistics,  electron  theory  of 
metals;  semiconductors;  quantum  physical  phenomena  of  the  solid  state.  Pre- 
requisite: 304,  305,  401  (or  consent  of  instructor). 

405-3  Electronics.  Advanced  theory  and  application  of  vacuum  tubes  and 
semiconductor  devices  as  circuit  elements  in  power  supplies,  oscillators,  ampli- 
fiers, and  shaping  circuits.  Prerequisites:  305  and  309  or  consent  of  instructor. 
410-6  (3,3)  Introduction  to  Electromagnetic  Wave  Theory.  A  theoretical 
study  of  electromagnetic  wave  generation,  propagation,  and  detection,  with 
applications  to  microwaves  and  modern  optics.  Prerequisites:  305,  310. 
415-12    (3,3,3,3)   Modern  Physics.  Elements  of  wave  mechanics,  special  rela- 
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tivity,  atomic,  molecular,  and  nuclear  physics.  Prerequisites:  301,  305,  Mathe- 
matics 455c  (or  consent  of  instructor). 
418-1  to  4  Modern  Physics  Laboratory. 

420-2  to  5  Special  Projects.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  definite  investigative 
topic.  Adapted  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite:  301,  305. 
447-5  Topics  in  Classical  Physics.  Assists  experienced  teachers  to  improve 
their  understanding  of  classical  physics  and  the  strategy  of  presenting  it.  Em- 
phasis on  demonstration  of  phenomena  as  basic  strategy  in  the  introduction 
of  new  material.  Attention  given  to  the  design  of  demonstration  apparatus. 
Related  laboratory  experience  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department. 

448-5  Topics  in  Modern  Physics.  Assists  experienced  teachers  to  extend  their 
understanding  of  modern  physics.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  aim  at  im- 
provement of  the  means  of  presenting  the  ideas  of  modern  physics.  Related 
laboratory  experience  is  an  integral  part  of  this  course.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  department. 

449-3  (1,1,1)  In-Service  Institute  for  Teachers  of  Physics.  A  series  of  lectures, 
demonstrations,  discussions,  and  films  to  assist  teachers  of  high  school  physics 
in  meeting  their  classroom  problems  and  responsibility.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  department. 

504-12  (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Diffraction  and  Lattice  Dynamics. 
510-9  (3,3,3)  Classical  Mechanics. 
511-9  (3,3,3)  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physics. 
520-2  to  5  Special  Projects. 
530-9  (3,3,3)  Electromagnetic  Theory. 
531-9  (3,3,3)  Quantum  Mechanics. 
532-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics. 
540-9  (3,3,3)  Nuclear  Physics. 
550-9  (3,3,3)  Atomic  and  Molecular  Spectra. 
560-9  (3,3,3)  Statistical  Mechanics. 
570-9  (3,3,3)  Solid  State  Physics. 
575-1  to  4  Graduate  Seminar. 
580-3  to  6  Selected  Topics  in  Physics. 
590-1  to  9  Thesis. 

592-1  Colloquy  in  Molecular  Science. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

Professors  Martin  J.  Arvin,  Ph.D.  Robert  N.  Zitter,  Ph.D. 

Charles  J.  Brasefield,  Ph.D.  (Emeri-  Assistant  Professors  Charles  M.  Bow- 

tus)  den,  Ph.D. 

John  O'Dwyer,  Ph.D.  Jason   J.    Collins,    M.S.Ed. 

Richard  Watson,  Ph.D.  John  Daniel  Cutnell,  Ph.D. 

Otis  Young,  Ph.D.   (Emeritus)  Gerald  Lefebvre,  M.S. 

John  R.  Zimmerman,  Ph.D.  (Chair-  Richard  Linster,  Ph.D. 

man)  John  J.  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 

Associate     Professors     Walter     Henne-  Charlotte       Zimmerschied,       M.A. 

berger,  Ph.D.  (Emerita) 

William  Nickell,  Ph.D.  Instructor  John  C.  Carroll,  Ph.D. 
Mykola  Saporoschenko,  Ph.D. 

Physiology 

Professors  Florence  M.  Foote,  Ph.D.  Richard  V.  Lee,  M.D. 

George  H.  Gass,  Ph.D.  Joseph  P.  Miranti,  M.D. 

Harold    M.    Kaplan,    Ph.D.    (Chair-  Assistant  Professor  Donald  M.  Miller, 

man)  Ph.D. 

Alfred  Richardson,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Tom  T.  Dunagan,  Adjunct  Professor  Eli  L.  Borkon,  M.D. 
Ph.D. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 
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Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-20 
Mathematics  111-10,  and  150-10 
or 
GSD  FL-9,  and  FL  201-9 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physiology 72 

Physiology  electives  selected  in  consultation  with  the  chair- 
man to  total  at  least  42  hours 42 

A  background  of  basic  courses  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and 
physics  is  required.  Core  courses  in  Biology  305,  306,  307, 
308  involving  16  hours  and  other  courses  in  zoology  up  to 

30  hours  are  required 30 

Electives    16-18 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration 
A  secondary  concentration  in  physiology  requires  a  minimum  of  24  hours. 

JUNIOR SENIOR  HONORS  PROGRAM 

Students  who,  as  sophomores,  have  shown  outstanding  ability  in  GSA  201 
series  or  core  curriculum  in  biological  sciences  may  be  accepted  into  the 
Honors  Program  in  their  junior  year.  Honors  students  engage  in  inde- 
pendent research  in  Physiology  456  during  their  junior  and  senior  years. 

Course  Descriptions 

200-3   Occupational  Therapy  Orientation.  A  survey  and  history  of  the  field. 
The  uses,  techniques  and  philosophies  of  occupational  therapy  and  its  role  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  and  in  rehabilitation.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 
300-4  to  5  Human  Anatomy.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  periodic  observa- 
tion of  the  prosected  body.   Lectures  confined  to  bones,  joints,  muscles,  and 
nerves.   Primarily  for  students  in  physical  education.  Four  hours  lecture  per 
week  for  4  quarter  hours  of  credit.  One  section,  300b,  is  reserved  chiefly  for 
nursing,  mortuary  science,  and  some  biology  students.  All  bodily  systems  are 
reviewed.    Four   lecture   and   2   laboratory   sessions   per   week   earn   5   quarter 
hours  in  the  300b  section. 
GSA  301-4  Principles  of  Physiology. 
GSA  302-3  Psychobiological  Foundations  of  Behavior. 

315-15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  College  Physiology.  Lectures  emphasize  mammalian 
and  human  physiology  whereas  the  laboratory  involves  function  throughout 
the  vertebrate  classes,  (a)  Blood,  circulation,  and  respiration;  (b)  digestion, 
excretion,  and  endocrines;  (c)  muscles,  nervous  system,  and  sense  organs. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201c 
and  5  hours  of  chemistry. 

345-3  Black  Social  Philosophy.  Investigation  of  the  social  philosophy  of  such 
thinkers  as  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Malcolm  X,  and  Eldridge  Cleaver.  Em- 
phasis on  concepts  and  issues  of  particular  relevance  for  Black  Americans. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  permission  of  department. 

410-15   (5,5,5)   Advanced  Anatomy.  Dissection  of  the  human  body.  Primarily 
for  students  with  a  concentration  in  physiology  and  other  biological  sciences. 
Not  a  premedical  course.  Two  hours  lecture,  6  hours  laboratory. 
414-4    Anatomy   and    Physiology   of   Speech   and    Hearing   Mechanisms.   The 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vocal  apparatus.  Primarily  for  students  with  a 
concentration  in  speech  pathology.  Three  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 
415-8    (4,4)    Experimental   Animal   Surgery.   Preparation  of  animals  for  sur- 
gery. Anesthesia,  instruments,  care  of  animal  quarters,  selected  exercises.  Two 
hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory.  Part  b  may  be  elected  independently  of  a. 
417-6   (3,3)   Principles  of  Pharmacology.  Action  of  drugs  and  other  chemical 
substances  upon  the  living  organism.  Physiological  and  biochemical  events  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  drugs.  Pharmacodynamics,  chemo-therapy,  toxicolo- 
gy, and  therapeutics.  Prerequisites:   basic  courses  in  chemistry  and  biological 
sciences.  Two  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 
430-12   (4,4,4)    Cellular  Physiology.  The  nature  and  mechanism  of  the  living 
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cell.  Chemical  and  physical  aspects  of  vital  activity.  Required  for  graduate 
majors  in  physiology.  Recommended  for  students  interested  in  biochemistry 
and  biophysics.  Three  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 

433-4  Comparative  Physiology.  Fundamental  physiological  processes  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  vary  in  various  groups  of  animals.  Recommended  for  a 
concentration  in  physiology  and  for  students  in  other  biological  sciences.  Three 
hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 

440-3  Electron  Microscopy.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practical  experience 
with  the  electron  microscope.  Fundamentals  of  specimen  preparation.  Open  to 
students  with  advanced  knowledge  of  any  natural  or  physical  sciences.  Two 
hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 

450-4  to  16  Special  Problems  in  Physiology.  Selected  problems  in  various  as- 
pects of  physiology.  Eight  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

460-12  (4,4,4)  Mammalian  Physiology.  Function  and  biochemical  organization 
in  mammals,  especially  man.  Open  to  students  with  adequate  courses  in  bio- 
logical sciences  and  chemistry,  (a)  blood,  circulation,  respiration;  (b)  diges- 
tion, excretion,  endocrines;  (c)  nervous  system  sense  organs.  Three  hours 
lecture,  4  hours  laboratory. 

465-9  (3,3,3)  Biophysics.  Fundamentals  including  physics  in  biological  systems 
and  the  effects  of  the  physical  environment  on  living  organisms.  Prerequisite: 
3  terms  biology,  3  terms  physics. 

471-9  (3,3,3)  Biophysical  Instrumentation.  Principles  of  electronics,  accenting 
solid  state  circuit  designs  that  apply  to  biophysics.  Includes  circuit  construc- 
tion for  biophysical  instruments.  Prerequisite:  1  year  of  physics  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

500-1  to  9  Advanced  Seminar. 
519-3  Experimental  Endocrinology. 
520-9  (3,3,3)  Physiological  Technics. 
521-1  to  6  Readings  in  Current  Physiological  Literature. 
540-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Comparative  Physiology. 
550-3  Radiation  Biology. 
565-3  Biophysics. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600—4  to  36  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Plant  Industries 

Professors  Alfred  B.  Caster,  Ph.D.  Jesse  M.  Rawson,  Ph.D. 

J.   K.   Leasure,  Ph.D.   (Chairman)  Lowell  R.  Tucker,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus) 

James  B.  Mowry,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  Donald  M.  Elkins, 

Herbert  L.  Portz,  Ph.D.  Ph.D. 

Joseph  P.  Vavra,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  James  A.  Tweedy,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Gerald  D.  Coorts,  Instructor  George  Kapusta,  M.A. 
Ph.D. 

Irvin  G.  Hillyer,  Ph.D.  Adjunct    Professors    Roland    C.    Blake, 

Joe  H.  Jones,  Ph.D.  Ph.D. 

Oval  Myers,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  John  W.  Hull,  Ph.D. 

The  Department  of  Plant  Industries  includes  crop  production,  horticul- 
ture and  soils.  There  are  many  widely  varied  opportunities  for  students 
with  an  interest  in  plants  or  soils.  A  student  may  choose  a  general  op- 
tion within  the  department  and  select  most  of  his  upper  division  credits 
from  a  wide  choice  of  electives  throughout  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
the  University.  If  his  interests  are  more  specialized,  he  may  elect  the 
science  option  and  concentrate  in  one  particular  area,  or  he  may  elect 
an  option  which  permits  him  to  combine  a  broad  background  in  plants 
and  soils  with  selected  business  courses  and  business  related  electives. 
A  course  of  study  in  international  agriculture  can  be  taken  in  any  of 
these  options  if  the  student  so  desires. 

Opportunities  for  individual  studies,  work  in  special  problems,  and 
seminars  are  available  and  students  in  all  options  are  urged  to  make  use 
of  them  to  meet  the  goals  and  needs  of  their  respective  programs. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  a  Concentration  in  Plant  Industries 60-66 

GENERAL        SCIENCE         BUSINESS 

Agricultural  Industries  204,  350  9  - 

Animal  Industries  121,  315 9 

Courses  in  two  other  departments 

in  agriculture    -  7  7 

Plant  Industries  109,  264,  301  ...      13  13  13 

Other  Plant  Industries  courses  14  14  14 

Other  agriculture  electives 15  8  8 

Mathematics,  physical  sciences,  or 

biological  sciences   -  24  - 

Accounting  250;  Management  271, 

301,  or  340;  Marketing  301,  or 

Agricultural  Industries  354   ...  -  11-12 

Business  electives  and  supporting 

courses   -  -  12-13 

Electives    48  42  42 

Total 192  192  192 

Course  Descriptions 

109-4  Principles  of  Field  Crop  Production.  Plant  development  and  production 
of  important  field  crops  emphasizing  crops  of  the  midwestern  United  States, 
plant  classification  and  botannical  structure;  essential  plant  processes;  crop 
ecology;  crop  improvement;  seeds  and  seeding;  crop  production  practices. 
Field  trip. 

259-3  to  60  Technology  in  Agriculture.  This  is  a  designation  for  credit  earned  in 
technical  or  occupational  proficiency  when  credit  is  to  be  established  (by  de- 
partmental evaluation)  for  work  above  the  high  school  level.  Prerequisite: 
transfer  from  two-year  program. 

264-4  General  Horticulture.  General  principles  of  plant  propagation,  vegetable 
growing,  fruit  growing,  landscape  gardening,  and  floriculture.  Field  trip.  Sen- 
iors cannot  enroll  without  consent  of  department. 
301-5  Soil  Science.  (See  Forestry  301.) 

302-3  to  4  Advanced  Soil  Science.  Basic  principles  of  soil  physics,  chemistry 
and  fertility  as  they  relate  to  plant  production.  Prerequisite:  103  or  301. 
304-4  Landscape  Design.  Theory  and  principles  of  landscape  design  for  the 
modern  home.  Property  selection  and  climate  control.  Modern  methods  of 
property  planning  including  the  completed  landscape  plan  and  selection  of 
plants. 

306-5  (3,2)  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries 
306.)  (a)  The  study  of  the  theoretical  factors  affecting  soil  erosion  and  exces- 
sive water  run-off,  including  practices  of  water  management  and  soil  conserva- 
tion. Prerequisite:  one  course  in  soils;  (b)  Laboratory.  Practical  structure 
methods  of  controlling  water  run-off  and  soil  erosion.  Prerequisite:  306a  or 
concurrent  enrollment. 

309-4  Field  Crop  Production.  Principles  of  growth  and  production  of  common 
field  crops:  cereals,  forages,  and  miscellaneous  crops;  growth  characteristics; 
adaptation;  improvement;  culture;  diseases  and  insects  and  their  control;  utili- 
zation. Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 

310—4   Morphology  of   Crop  Plants.   Cellular  structure,  vegetative  and  repro- 
ductive development,  and  gross  morphology  of  the  major  crop  plants.  Utiliza- 
tion of  crop  plant  parts.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b  or  equivalent. 
315-4    Plant    Genetics.    Principles   of   genetics   and    evolution   of   plants.    Pre- 
requisite: GSA  201b. 

316-4  Small  Fruits.  Production  of  strawberries,  brambles,  grapes,  and  miscel- 
laneous small  fruits.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment or  consent  of  department. 
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317-4  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Control.  (See  Zoology  316.) 

324-4  Orcharding.  Commercial  tree  fruit  growing,  physiology,  orchard  prac- 
tices, pest  control,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  Field  trips.  Prerequisites:  264, 
GSA  201b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

344-4  General  Floriculture.  Principles  governing  production,  timing,  and  mar- 
keting of  the  major  floricultural  crops  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  Field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  264. 
GSA  345-3  Economic  Botany. 

347-3  Garden  Flowers.  Culture,  identification,  and  use  of  flowering  bulbs, 
annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials  in  the  home  flower  garden.  Prerequisite: 
GSA  201b  or  consent  of  department. 

359-3  to  5  Intern  Program.  Work  experience  program  in  either  an  agricultural 
agency  of  the  government  or  agri-business.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
381-1  to  2  Plant  Science  Seminar.  Recent  scientific  developments  in  the  field 
of  plant  science.  Limited  to  senior  students. 

390-1  to  6  Special  Studies  in  Plant  Industries.  Assignments  involving  research 
and  individual  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 

391-1  to  6  Honors  in  Plant  Industries.  Independent  undergraduate  research 
sufficiently  important  to  require  3  hours  per  week  of  productive  effort  for 
each  credit  hour.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing,  GPA  of  4.0  with  a  4.25  in 
the  major,  and  consent  of  department  chairman. 

401-4  Soil  Physics.  Physical  properties  of  the  soil;  factors  affecting  them,  their 
measurements,  evaluation,  and  influence  in  determination  of  soil  productivity. 
Prerequisite:  301. 

402-4  Soil  Morphology  and  Classification.  Morphology  and  soil  formation, 
description  and  identification  of  soil  profiles,  classification  of  soils,  techniques 
of  soil  mapping,  and  interpretation  of  survey  data.  Field  trips  cost  approxi- 
mately $6.00.  Prerequisite:  301. 

403-4  Soil  Chemistry.  Inorganic  and  organic  colloids,  ionic  exchange,  oxidation- 
reduction  processes,  acidity,  alkalinity,  and  salinity,  and  how  each  relates  to 
plant  nutrition  and  growth.  Prerequisite:  301. 

404-3  Turf  Management.  Principles  and  methods  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining turf  for  homes,  recreational  areas,  and  public  grounds.  Study  of  basic 
plant  and  soil  materials,  fertility,  culture,  water  management,  and  pest  control 
as  related  to  turf-grasses  in  variable  environments.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite: 
GSA  201b  or  equivalent;  course  in  soils  recommended. 

406-5  Radioisotopes,  Principles  and  Practices.  Basic  characteristics  of  radio- 
active materials  and  detection  systems.  Application  of  radioisotope  technology 
to  biologically  related  sciences,  such  as  agriculture;  includes  requisite  health 
physics  safety  practices.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry,  or  physiology,  or  consent 
of  department. 

407-5  (3,2)  Fertilizers  and  Soil  Fertility,  (a)  Lecture.  The  uses  of  fertilizer 
material;  effects  of  various  fertilizers  on  soils  and  crops;  fertility  maintenance 
and  soil  management.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  soils;  (b)  Laboratory.  The 
laboratory  study  of  the  chemistry  and  fertility  of  soils.  Parallels  the  theoretical 
presentation  given  in  407a.  Prerequisite:  407a  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
408-4  World  Crop  Production  Problems.  Ecological  and  physiological  factors 
influencing  production  in  various  areas  of  the  world.  Natural  limitations  on 
crop  production.  Non-agricultural  factors  influencing  world  crop  output. 
415-4  Plant  Breeding.  Principles  of  plant  breeding  emphasized  together  with 
their  application  to  the  practical  breeding  of  horticultural,  agronomic,  and 
forest  plants.  Prerequisite:  any  course  in  genetics. 

418-4  Weeds  and  Their  Control.  Losses  due  to  weeds,  weed  identification  and 
distribution,  methods  of  weed  dissemination  and  reproduction.  Mechanical, 
biological,  and  chemical  control  of  weeds.  State  and  federal  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  weed  control  herbicides.  Herbicide  commercialization.  Field  trips.  Pre- 
requisite: GSA  201b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

419-4  Forage  Crop  Management.  Forage  crop  production  and  utilization;  for- 
age crop  characteristics,  breeding,  and  ecology;  grasslands  as  related  to  animal 
production,  soil  conservation,  crop  rotation,  and  land  use.  Field  trip  costs 
approximately  $3.00;  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 

424-5  (3,2)  Soil  Microbiology,  (a)  Lecture.  A  study  of  the  numbers,  charac- 
teristics, and  biochemical  activities  of  soil  micro-organisms,  with  particular 
consideration  of  their  role  in  the  transformations  of  organic  matter,  nitrogen, 
and  minerals  as  related  to  soil  fertility  and  management.  Prerequisite:  one 
course  in  Microbiology  or  soils;  (b)  Laboratory.  Experiments  designed  to  de- 
termine numbers,  and  to  study  the  characteristics  and  biochemical  activities  of 
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the  soil  microflora  as  related  to  fertility.  Prerequisites:  424a,  or  concurrent 
enrollment,  Microbiology  301. 

437-4  Commercial  Vegetable  Production.  Culture,  harvesting,  and  marketing 
of  commercial  vegetables.  Field  trips  cost  approximately  $3.00.  Two  hours 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  264  or  consent  of  department. 

438-3  Advanced  Studies  in  Vegetable  Crops.  Genetics,  morphological,  and 
physiological  factors  influencing  the  production  of  vegetable  crops.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  264,  Botany  320  or  consent  of  department. 
440-4  Plant  Propagation.  Fundamental  principles  of  asexual  and  sexual  propa- 
gation of  horticultural  plants.  Actual  work  with  seeds,  cuttings,  grafts,  and 
other  methods  of  propagation.  Prerequisites:  264,  GSA  201b  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

506-2  Laboratory  Methods  for  Radioisotopes. 
507-3  Advanced  Soil  Fertility. 
518-4  Principles  of  Herbicide  Action. 
520-1  to  6  Readings. 

533-3  to  4  Growth  and  Development  in  Plants. 
575-1  to  6  Research. 
581-1  to  6  Seminar. 

590-1  to  4  Special  Studies  in  Plant  Industries. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

President's  Scholars 

Course  Descriptions 

111-0  Freshman  Honors  Colloquium.  Open  to  freshman  in  the  90th  percentile 
on  SIU  predicted  grade  point  average. 

251-12  (3,3,3,3)  Honors  Seminar.  Prerequisite:  President's  Scholar  status. 
351-9   (3,3,3)   Honors  Seminar.  Prerequisite:  President's  Scholar  status. 
399-2  to  6  Honors  Paper.  Preparation  of  honors  paper  under  joint  supervision 
of  President's  Scholar  program  and  a  faculty  member  of  a  subject-matter  de- 
partment.  Prerequisite:   consent  of  department  and  President's  Scholars  Pro- 
gram. 

499-3  to  9  Undergraduate  Honors  Thesis.  Preparation  of  honors  thesis  under 
supervision  of  a  committee  consisting  of  one  or  more  faculty  members  in  ap- 
propriate disciplines  and  a  representative  of  the  President's  Scholar  Program. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  and  the  President's  Scholars  Program 
Committee. 

Psychology 

Research  Professor  Noble  Kelley,  Ph.D.  Gordon  Rader,  Ph.D. 

Professors  Gene  Jerome  Brutten,  Ph.D.  Janet  E.  Rafferty,  Ph.D. 

David   Ehrenfreund,    Ph.D.    (Chair-  Eugene  L.  Ringuette,  Ph.D. 

man)  Thomas  R.  Schill,  Ph.D. 

Jack  W.  Graham,  Ph.D.  Edward  S.  Sulzer,  Ph.D. 

Alfred  Lit,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  Stanley  L.  Brod- 

Guy  A.  Renzaglia,  Ph.D.  sky,  Ph.D. 

Donald  J.   Shoemaker,  Ph.D.  Jacob  T.  Evanson,  Ph.D. 

William  C.  Westberg,  Ph.D.  Dorothy  Gampel,  Ph.D. 

Associate    Professors    Sheldon    Alexan-  James  Hill,  Ph.D. 

der,  Ph.D.  Robert  A.  Levitt,  Ph.D. 

Neil  A.  Carrier,  Ph.D.  Donald  MacLean,  Ph.D. 

Vincent  A.  Harren,  Ph.D.  Donald  Meltzer,  Ph.D. 

Clayton  E.  Ladd,  Ph.D.  James  P.  O'Donnell,  Ph.D. 

Jefferson  F.  Lindsey,  Ed.D.  Thomas  Purcell,  Ph.D. 

James  H.   McHose,  Ph.D.  Robert  C.  Radtke,  Ph.D. 

Gordon  F.  Pitz,  Ph.D.  Instructor  Richard  Raynard,  B.S. 

The  undergraduate  concentration  in  psychology  is  primarily  aimed  at 
providing  broad  general  education  rather  than  specialized  professional 
training  in  psychology;  to  become  a  professional  psychologist  the  student 
must  usually  complete  from  two  to  four  years  of  postgraduate  study. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-20 
Mathematics  111-10,  and  150-10 
or 
GSD  FL-9,  and  FL  201-9 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Psychology  40 

GSB201c,  GSA301  (  8) 

Mathematics  111    (10) 

Psychology  211   8 

Psychology  electives:  At  least  two  courses  from  301,  303, 
304,  305,  307,  320,  322;  any  two  courses  from  311,  312, 
313,  314;  any  two  courses  from  404,  407,  408,  421,  431, 
440,  451,  461,  465,  490;  and  any  two  additional  courses 

from  those  listed  above 32 

Electives   48  or  50 

Total   192 

Secondary  Concentration 
Twenty-four  hours  are  required  for  secondary  concentrations. 

Junior-Senior  Honors  Program 

A  small  number  of  students  are  selected  each  year  for  the  honors  program. 
Selection  criteria  are  promising  academic  performance  (4.0  overall  GPA 
and  4.25  psychology  GPA  minimum ) ,  expressed  interest,  and  recom- 
mendation of  department  adviser.  Students  selected  register  for  399a 
(junior  honors)  or  399b  (senior  honors)  during  each  quarter  in  the  pro- 
gram. Emphasis  on  small  seminar  and  individual  research  work  by  the 
student. 

Course  Descriptions 

211-8  (4,4)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  the 
experimental  methods  utilized  in  the  study  of  behavior,  (a)  The  application 
of  methods  to  the  study  of  sensation,  perception,  and  learning;  (b)  the  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  data.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 
301-4  Child  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  biological  and  psychological  develop- 
ment of  the  child  from  birth  through  puberty,  and  of  relevant  research  methods 
and  results.  Prerequisite.  GSB  201c. 

GSA  302-3  Psychophysiological  Foundations  of  Behavior. 

303-4  Adolescent  Psychology.  Examines  the  physical  and  psychological  devel- 
opment of  the  adolescent,  and  the  relevance  of  childhood  development  to  ado- 
lescent problems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

304-4  Psychology  of  Maturity  and  Old  Age.  A  consideration  of  psychological 
factors  in  later  maturity  and  old  age  and  their  concomitant  problems,  both 
individual  and  societal.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

305-4  Psychology  of  Personality.  A  study  of  the  inferred  patterns  underlying 
an  individual's  unique  reactions  to  his  environment.  Investigates  the  motiva- 
tions, development,  and  methods  of  changing  these  patterns,  and  how  personal- 
ity processes  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

307-4  Social  Psychology.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  individual's  inter- 
action with  his  social  environment.  Considers  problems  of  social  learning,  atti- 
tude formation,  communication,  social  influence  processes  and  group  behavior. 
Prerequisite^  GSB  201c. 

311-4  Experimental  Psychology:  Learning.  Investigates  the  processes  govern- 
ing behavioral  change.  Experimental  studies  of  conditioning,  memory,  and 
forgetting  will   be   emphasized.   Laboratory   work  will  include  the  design  and 
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conduct  of  experiments  with  humans  and  animals.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  211a, b. 

312-4  Experimental  Psychology:  Perception.  Investigates  the  variables  influ- 
encing an  organism's  stimulation  by  his  environment.  The  structure  and 
operation  of  the  sense  organs  as  well  as  complex  perceptual  phenomena  are 
examined  in  lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  211a,b. 

313-4  Experimental  Psychology:  Motivation.  An  examination  of  both  biologi- 
cal and  social  variables  influencing  the  activation,  direction,  and  maintenance 
of  behavior.  Laboratory  work  will  examine  the  effects  of  motivation  upon 
behavior.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  211a,b. 

314-4  Experimental  Psychology:  Comparative  and  Physiological.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  physiological  and  phylogenetic  variables  affecting  behavior.  The 
laboratory  will  involve  work  with  different  types  of  organisms,  emphasizing 
physiological  concomitants  of  behavior.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
211a,b. 

320-4  Industrial  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  use  of  psychological  methods  in 
the  analysis  of  human  factors  problems  in  business  and  industry.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  201c. 

322-4  Personnel  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  use  of  psychological  methods  in 
the  selection,  placement,  and  evaluation  of  personnel  in  business  and  industry. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

323-4  Psychology  of  Employee  Relations.  Job  satisfaction  and  morale,  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  labor  relations,  interviewing  methods,  and  human  relations 
training.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

399a-l  to  9,  399b-l  to  12  Research  and  Investigation:  Honors.  Intensive  study 
in  selected  areas  for  students  qualified  for  honors  work  in  psychology.  A  re- 
search paper  or  equivalent  will  be  required.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman, 
(a)  For  juniors,  (b)  For  seniors. 

404-4  Theories  of  Perception.  An  examination  of  the  different  theories  con- 
cerned with  an  organism's  sensory  contact  with  his  environment.  Physiological, 
social,  and  organizational  theories  of  perception  will  be  considered.  Prerequi- 
site: 312  or  consent  of  instructor. 

407-4  Theories  of  Learning.  Consideration  of  contemporary  theories  and  their 
relation  to  experimental  data.  Prerequisite:  211a,  b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
408-4  Theories  of  Motivation.  Systematic  analysis  of  the  concept  of  motiva- 
tion  with    emphasis   on   its   utility   as   an   explanatory   component   of   general 
behavior  theory.  Prerequisite:  211b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

414—4  Advances  in  Physiological  Psychology.  Reading  and  discussion  of  articles 
dealing  with  recent  significant  advances  in  the  neuroendocrine  bases  of  be- 
havior. Prerequisite:  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

421-4  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements.  Principles  of  psychological 
measurement,  including  errors  of  measurement,  techniques  for  estimating  reli- 
ability and  validity,  techniques  of  test  construction,  and  problems  in  assess- 
ment and  prediction.  The  laboratory  will  include  the  use  of  selected  instru- 
ments. Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  8  hours  of  psychology. 
425-4  Mathematical  Psychology.  Survey  of  mathematical  models  of  behavior, 
elementary  models  of  learning,  perception,  and  decision  making.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  480a,  421a,  410a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

431-4  Psychopathology.  Classification,  description,  etiology  and  treatment  of 
the  disorders  of  personality  organization  and  behavioral  integration.  Observa- 
tions in  a  state  mental  hospital  setting.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

440-4  Theories  of  Personality.  A  review  and  critical  evaluation  of  major  per- 
sonality theories  and  their  supporting  evidence.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

451-4  Advanced  Child  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  concepts,  methods, 
and  problems  of  human  development  with  consideration  of  both  its  psychologi- 
cal and  psychosocial  aspects.  Prerequisite:  211b,  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 
459-4  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Preschool.  Designed  for  those  in  nursery 
education  and  related  fields.  Examines  the  variety  of  topics  and  provides  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  practicum  experience  in  the  child  study  cooperative 
nursery.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

461-4  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  Examines  current  areas  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  social  behavior:   language  behavior,  communication,  social  influence, 
attitude  change,  interpersonal  perception,  etc.  Emphasis  is  on  the  individual 
in  the  social  context.  Prerequisite:  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 
465-4  Group  Dynamics  and  Individual  Behavior.  Examination  of  research  and 
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theory  in  the  area  of  small-group  interaction.  Examines  such  topics  as  group 
structure  and  function,  group-solving,  leadership,  etc.  Prerequisite:  307  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

490-1  to  16  Independent  Projects.  Independent  readings  and  projects  in  psy- 
chology. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

495-1  to  18  Seminar:  Selected  Topics.  Varied  content.  To  be  offered  from  time 
to  time  as  need  exists  and  as  faculty  interest  and  time  permit.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department. 

509-4  Instrumentation  in  Behavioral  Science. 
510-4  History  and  Systems. 
512-4  Sensory  Processes. 
514-8  (4,4)  Physiological  Psychology. 
516-4  Learning  Processes. 
522-4  Research  Design  and  Inference  III. 
523-2  Research  Seminar. 
524-4  Multivariate  Methods  in  Psychology. 
525-4  Mental  Test  Theory. 
526-4  Experimental  Design  in  Psychology. 
530-4  Personality  Theory  and  Dynamics. 
531-2  to  4  Advanced  Psychopathology. 
532-2  Experimental  Approaches  to  Personality. 
533-3  Experimental  Approaches  to  Psychopathology. 
536-4  Fundamentals  of  Counseling. 
537-4  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy. 
538-2  Group  Psychotherapy. 

539-4  Experimental  Approaches  to  Psychotherapy. 
541-4  Psychodiagnostics  I. 
543-6  (4,2)  Psychodiagnostics  II. 
545-2  Psychodiagnosis  III. 
547-4  Assessment  Procedures  in  Counseling. 
552-4  Experimental  Child  Psychology. 
554-2  Developmental  Theory. 
556-2  Psychological  Treatment  of  the  Child. 
561-4  Social  Influence  Processes. 

562-4  Observational  Techniques  and  Content  Analysis. 
564-4  Communication  and  Group  Behavior. 
571-4  Industrial  Motivation  and  Morale. 
572-4  Industrial  Training. 
573-2  Selection  and  Placement. 
574-2  Psychology  of  Industrial  Relations. 
576-2  to  4  Human  Engineering. 
579-4  Animal  Behavior. 
581-4  Psychophysical  Methods. 
590-1  to  16  Readings  in  Psychology. 
591-1  to  36  Research  in  Psychology. 
593-1  to  18  Practicum  in  Psychology. 
595-1  to  18  Advanced  Seminar. 

598-2  Ethical  and  Professional  Problems  in  Psychology. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  45  Dissertation. 

Radio-Television 

Associate  Professor  Buren  C.  Robbins,  E.  Walter  Richter,  M.A. 

M.A.   (Acting  Chairman)  Marvin  Rimerman,  D.S.Sc. 

Assistant     Professors     Homer     Eugene  Lecturers  Byron  Bartlett,  M.A. 
Dybvig,  M.F.A.  Paul  J.  Dugas,  M.A. 

Charles  T.  Lynch,  M.A. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

General  Studies  Requirements   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Radio-Television 48 

Radio-Television  161,  251,  252,  260,  351,  352,  363,  364,  373,  374 
(8-12) ,  383,  393,  and  electives  to  total  48  hours 
Secondary  Concentration  in  a  Related  Area 24 
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Electives    32 

Total    192 

Each  student  with  a  concentration  in  Radio-Television  must  by  the  end 
of  his  sophomore  year: 

1.  Either  achieve  a  grade  of  B  in  both  GSD  101  and  102  or  a  grade  of 
C  in  English  390. 

2.  Either  demonstrate  proficiency  in  typing  at  30  words  per  minute 
by  passing  a  test  administered  by  the  Department  of  Secretarial  and 
Business  Education,  or  pass  Secretarial  and  Business  Education  201a 
with  a  grade  of  B. 

Course  Descriptions 

161-4  Radio-Television  Speaking.  Oral  and  visual  speaking  techniques  for 
various  radio  and  television  speaking  situations  such  as  studio  announcing, 
musical  and  dramatic  programs,  interviews  and  newscasts.  Extensive  micro- 
phone and  on-camera  practice.  Audio  and  video  tape  recording  sessions,  as  well 
as  radio  and  TV  studio  facilities  for  practice  and  performance. 
251-3  Survey  of  Broadcasting.  Examinations  of  the  history  of  the  American 
system  of  broadcasting,  including  discussions  of  the  industry,  network  struc- 
ture, and  local  station,  organization  and  economics.  Similar  examination  of 
various  systems  of  foreign  broadcasting. 

252-3  Broadcast  Production  Analysis.  A  comprehensive  examination  of  re- 
quirements and  techniques  of  effective  broadcast  productions,  both  radio  and 
television,  with  specific  production  improving  procedures.  A  basic  requirement 
for  those  who  would  create  and  write  effective  broadcast  productions  of  any 
magnitude,  whether  for  commercial  or  educational  broadcasting. 
260-1  Audio  Control  Room  Practices.  Familiarization  with  and  operation  of 
Radio  and  Television  Audio  Control  Room  equipment,  such  as  audio  control 
consoles,  turntables,  tape  recorders  and  microphones  (types,  and  proper 
placement).  This  course  also  includes  familiarization  and  operation  of  remote 
broadcasting  equipment  and  facilities.  Preparation  for  FCC  Third  Class  Li- 
cense with  broadcast  endorsement.  Recommended  for  Radio-TV  Concentra- 
tions only. 

310-3  Radio-TV  News.  (Same  as  Journalism  310.)  The  basic  techniques  of 
writing,  re-writing,  and  editing  news  from  local  and  wire  service  sources,  for 
presentation  on  radio  and  television.  Actual  practice  with  the  WSIU  and 
WSIU-TV  facilities  are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  203,  301,  302,  and 
303. 

351-5  Programs  and  Audiences.  The  structure  of  broadcast  programs,  pro- 
gramming objectives,  audience  characteristics,  analysis  methods,  preparation 
of  station  program  schedules.  Development,  organization  and  planning  of  new 
programs  within  limitations  of  budgets  and  local  situations.  Program  revising. 
Prerequisite:  251. 

352-4  Broadcast  Laws  and  Policies.  Legal  aspects  of  broadcasting  in  America. 
Precedent  legal  cases  and  actions  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Industry   and   network   codes.   International  agreements.  Prerequisite:   251. 
360-3  Radio  Announcing.  Radio  Announcing  techniques  and  extensive  practice 
for  various  announcing  situations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  vocal  development 
and  interpretation.  Numerous  audio  recordings.  Two  1-hour  lectures  and  2-hour 
laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite:  minimum  grade  of  C  in  161. 
361-3  Television  Announcing.  Television  announcing  techniques  for  such  situ- 
ations as  voice-over-film,  special  events,  on-camera  studio  programs,  and  com- 
mercial presentations.  Television  studio  facilities  and  video  tape  facilities  for 
practice  and  performance.  Prerequisite:  minimum  grade  of  C  in  161. 
363-4  Radio  Program  Production.  Techniques  of  producing  and  directing  radio 
programs  with  emphasis  on  creative  use  of  sound  effects  and  music.  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  4  hours  of  lab  each  week.  Lab  hours  are  devoted  to  actual  pro- 
duction of  radio  programs  for  use  on  WSIU.  Prerequisite:  260. 
364-4  Television  Production.  The  principles  and  procedures  of  television  pro- 
duction. An  examination  of  the  various  studio  and  control  room  personnel  and 
their  functions  in  production.  An  analysis  of  purposes,  theories,  and  techniques 
that  lead  to  excellence  in  quality  television  production.  Prerequisite:  252. 
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369-4  Television  Directing.  Instruction  and  practical  experience  in  the  direct- 
ing of  television  programs.  Techniques  of  directing  all  types  of  programs 
including  news,  instructional,  remotes,  panel  and  music.  Two  1-hour  lectures 
and  one  4-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite:  364. 

370-2  Films  for  Television.  The  use  of  films  and  video  tape  in  the  television 
industry.  Included  are  sections  on  local  film  production  as  well  as  program- 
ming and  securing  syndicated  programs  from  outside  sources.  This  course  is 
designed  for  the  student  concentrating  in  television  interested  in  programming 
and  management. 

371-3  Techniques  of  Staging,  Lighting  and  Graphics  for  Television.  A  study 
of  television  studio  set  design,  the  various  techniques  of  studio  lighting,  and 
the  special  demands  of  the  graphic  arts  in  television  production.  Prerequisite: 
364  or  consent. 

373-1  to  2  Advanced  Radio  Production  Laboratory.  Staff  work  on  WSIU-FM 
including  actual  production  of  radio  programs  from  conception  through  com- 
pletion. May  be  repeated.  Must  be  repeated  by  students  concentrating  in 
radio-television  for  a  total  of  4  hours  minimum,  8  hours  maximum,  but  com- 
bined total  of  373  and  374  cannot  exceed  12  hours.  Prerequisite:  363  or  con- 
currently. 

374-1  to  2  Advanced  Television  Production  Laboratory.  Staff  work  on  WSIU- 
TV  and  Closed  Circuit  Television  operations,  including  actual  production  of 
television  programs  from  conception  to  completion.  May  be  repeated.  Must  be 
repeated  by  students  concentrating  in  radio-television  for  a  total  of  4  hours 
minimum,  8  hours  maximum,  but  combined  total  of  373  and  374  cannot  exceed 
12  hours.  Prerequisite:  364. 

375-1  to  4  Problems  in  Radio-television  Programming. 

375J-1  to  2  Individual  Research  Problems.  May  be  repeated,  but  for  no  more 
than  a  total  of  4  hours.  Assignments  made  in  consultation  with  the  chairman. 
377-3  Radio  and  TV  Advertising.  Study  and  practical  radio-television  expe- 
rience in  designing  and  developing  promotional  and  publicity  campaigns  for 
the  radio  and  television  media.  Scope  of  study  includes  radio  and  television 
advertising  and  sales  techniques,  methods  and  skills.  Prerequisite:  Journalism 
370  and  371,  or  consent. 

383-4   Broadcast   Writing.    Various   forms   for   radio   and   television   including 
continuity,  spot,  feature,  and  program.  Prerequisite:  363,  364. 
390-5    Broadcast    Station    Management.    Objectives,    procedures,    equipment, 
costs,  and  policies  in  radio  and  television  station  development,  management 
and  operation.  Prerequisites:  251,  351,  352. 

393-3  Radio,  Television,  and  Society.  The  interrelation  of  radio  and  television 
with  social  habit  patterns  and  with  economic  and  political  systems.  Inter- 
national broadcasting.  Prerequisite:  251,  351,  352. 

430-3  Public  Affairs  and  the  Radio-TV  Establishment.  Interdisciplinary  ex- 
amination of  selected  current  major  public  issues  and  study  of  broadcast 
management's  responses  to  those  issues.  Operational  organization  and  re- 
organization, policy  development,  and  procurement  and  allocation  of  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources  as  responses  to  the  developing  public  affairs  com- 
mitment. 

453-3  Radio-TV  in  Education.  History  and  role  of  radio  and  television  in 
education.  Philosophies  for  education  by  radio  and  television.  Analysis  of 
types  of  educational  broadcasting,  including  in-school  broadcasting,  adult  edu- 
cation, and  service  programs. 

464-3  Instruments  of  Public  Affairs,  Television  Programming.  Study  and 
practice  of  sophisticated  film  and  studio  tools  and  techniques  necessary  for 
creation  of  public  affairs  television  programming.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

475-1  to  4  Individual  Production  Problems.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  4 
hours.  Assignments  made  by  radio-television  instructors. 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

Associate  Professors  William  H.  Rid-  Assistant  Professor  William  E.  O'Brien, 
inger,  Ed.D.  (Chairman)  Ph.D. 

William  H.  Freeberg,  D.Rec.  Instructors  William  R.  Abernathy,  M.S. 
Loren  E.  Taylor,  Ed.D.  Clifford  Knapp,  M.S. 

Because  of  its  relatedness  to  many  academic  fields,  the  recreation  and 
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outdoor  education  curriculum  at  Southern  Illinois  University  builds  its 
foundation  on  a  good  General  Studies  program  and  draws  from  several 
colleges  and  departments  in  the  preparation  of  leaders  for  the  many  posi- 
tions concerned  with  the  recreative  use  of  leisure  time. 

The  curriculum  emphasizes  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  as- 
pects of  recreation  leadership.  In  addition  to  the  General  Studies  require- 
ments, several  special  courses  are  required  in  the  student's  professional 
field. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  choose  courses  which  will  give  him  a  broad 
background  in  recreational  activities  and  skills.  These  courses  may  be 
selected  from  such  areas  as  music  and  dance,  arts  and  crafts,  drama, 
sports  and  games,  and  nature  and  conservation. 

Students  with  a  concentration  in  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 
must  complete  16  hours  of  practicum  in  two  areas  of  interest,  have  28 
hours  of  professional  recreation  courses,  and  work  closely  with  the  de- 
partment chairman  in  choosing  related  courses  in  other  departments  of 
the  University,  according  to  the  student's  chosen  area  of  specialization. 

The  Department  of  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  offers  courses 
leading  to  leadership  specialization  in  (1)  school  and  community  rec- 
reation, (2)  recreation  for  special  populations,  (3)  outdoor  recreation 
management,  and  (4)  outdoor  education. 

Those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  concentration  in  recreation  and 
desire  to  teach  must  fulfill  the  course  requirements  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, including  a  teaching  concentration  and  practice  teaching. 

Students  who  have  a  concentration  in  recreation  and  do  not  fulfill  the 
requirements  in  the  College  of  Education  for  teaching  must  sign  a  state- 
ment indicating  that  they  understand  that  they  do  not  meet  the  state 
and  college  requirements  for  teaching  and  intend  to  work  in  recreation 
positions. 

Students  concentrating  in  recreation  are  encouraged  to  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing certificates :  American  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  and  Water  certificate, 
American  Camping  Association  Campcraft  certificate.  Other  certificates  in 
the  activity  and  instructional  areas  are  also  available. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion     85-107 

Government   232    5 

Guidance  305   4 

Health  Education  345    4 

Management  340  4 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  201,  202,  310,  320,  330, 

365,  425,  490    40 

Speech  303   4 

One  of  the  Following  Four  Specializations: 24-46 

Community  Recreation 

GSA  312,  340 (6) 

GSB  321   (3) 

Art  306    4 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  303   4 

Music  200,  300b   6 

Physical  Education  220,  221    4 

Instructional   Materials  417    4 
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Psychology  301,  303,  304 12 

Sociology  340,  373    8 

Recreation  For  Special  Populations 

GSB  321   (3) 

Health  Education  203   3 

Physical  Education  220,  221,  305 6 

Psychology  301,  303,  304 12 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  302,  340 6 

Sociology  372,  373 8 

Special  Education  410   8 

Outdoor  Recreation  Management 

GSA  312,  340 (6) 

Botany  313,  341    6 

Forestry  350a,  410   6 

Geology  221   5 

Plant  Industries  301,  304,  306a   10 

Zoology  102,  103,  310,  303 19 

Outdoor  Education 

Students  who  plan  to  teach,  with  an  area  of  concen- 
tration in  outdoor  education,  should  choose  their 
electives  from  the  courses  listed  below: 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  301    4 

GSA  312,  340    (6) 

GSB  321   (3) 

Education  Administration  355   4 

Guidance  442  4 

Psychology  301,  303   8 

Instructional  Materials  417    4 

Electives    1-23 

Total    192 

Students  concentrating  in  recreation  are  encouraged  to  obtain  the  follow- 
ing certificates:  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  certificate,  American  Red 
Cross  Life  Saving  and  Water  certificate,  American  Camping  Association 
Campcraf  t  certificate  and  other  certificates  in  instructional  areas. 

Course  Descriptions 

201-3  Leisure  and  Recreation.  Basic  philosophical  and  historical  foundations 
and  development  of  leisure  and  recreation  in  light  of  economic,  political,  and 
social  change. 

202-3  Programs  in  Recreation.  A  study  of  essential  elements  and  basic  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  various  types  of 
recreation  programs  with  emphasis  on  leadership  processes.  Prerequisite:  201. 
301-4  Outdoor  Education.  To  acquaint  students  with  the  philosophy  and 
techniques  of  teaching  in  the  out-of-doors.  Ways  and  means  of  various  out- 
door learning  experiences. 

302-3  Institutional  Recreation.  An  introduction  to  the  philosophy,  objectives, 
and  basic  concepts  of  therapeutic  recreation.  Emphasis  on  rehabilitation  needs 
and  "team"  approach  within  institutional  and  community  setting.  Prerequi- 
sites: 201,  202. 

310-3  Social  Recreation.  Acquaints  the  student  with  the  various  recreation 
skills  and  leadership  techniques  in  activities  suitable  for  a  variety  of  recrea- 
tion settings  and  population  groups.  Prerequisite:  201,  202. 

315-3  Dramatics  in  Recreation.   Principles,  materials,  and  techniques  of  pro- 
ducing   all    types    of    dramatic    activities    for    recreation    with    emphasis    upon 
impromptu  and  informal  dramatics.  Prerequisite:  201,  202. 
320-3    Nature    Interpretation.    Acquaints    the    student    with    opportunities    for 
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the  interpretations  of  the  natural  phenomenon.  Avocational  as  well  as  the 
vocational  aspects  of  natural  resources. 

325-3  Leisurecrafts.  Methods  and  materials  in  arts  and  crafts  projects  suitable 
for  playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  clubs,  and  camps.  Emphasis  on  use  and 
care  of  simple  tools,  use  of  native  and  inexpensive  materials,  and  creativity. 
Prerequisite:  201,  202. 

330-3  Campcraft.  Leadership  skills  in  the  use  of  native  materials  and  simple 
tools;  identification  and  dietary  use  of  wild  fruits,  berries  and  plants;  outdoor 
cooking;  construction  of  shelters  and  camp  facilities;  and  other  campcrafts. 
335-3  Music  and  Dance  in  Recreation.  Acquaints  the  student  with  methods, 
materials,  and  leadership  techniques  in  music,  dance,  and  rhythmic  activities 
for  a  variety  of  recreation  settings  and  population  groups.  Prerequisite:  201, 
202. 

340-3  Recreation  Activities.  Methods,  materials,  and  leadership  techniques  for 
conducting  social  recreation  for  the  physically  handicapped,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  aged,  and  other  special  populations.  Prerequisite:  302. 
360-4  Playground  Administration. 

365-4  Recreation  Administration.  Administrative  procedures  in  park  and 
recreation  departments — organization,  finance,  personnel,  facilities,  program, 
public  relations,  and  other  areas  of  administration.  Prerequisites:  201,  202, 
and  15  hours  of  recreation. 

368-4  Camp  Management.  Principles  and  procedures  of  selection  and  super- 
vision of  personnel,  program  planning,  food  preparation,  health  and  safety, 
camp  maintenance,  evaluation,  and  other  responsibilities  of  camp  administra- 
tion. Prerequisites:  201,  202,  and  15  hours  of  recreation. 

380-1  to  4  Field  Work.  Supervised  leadership  experience  in  a  public  or  private 
agency  with  emphasis  on  recreation  activities  common  to  such  organizational 
programs.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  in  recreation. 

390-16  Practicum.  Supervised  practicum  experience  in  a  professional  setting. 
Emphasis  on  administrative,  supervisory,  teaching  and  program  leadership 
in  community,  school,  park  and  forest,  institutional,  and  other  recreation 
settings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

425-4  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities.  Principles  of  planning,  construction, 
management,  and  maintenance  of  shelters,  utilities,  sanitation  structures, 
erosion  control,  and  other  related  problems.  Prerequisites:  201,  202,  and  15 
hours  of  recreation. 

470-4  School  and  Community  Recreation.  The  role  of  the  public  schools  in 
community  recreation.  Emphasis  on  current  practices  and  trends  in  curriculum 
content,   adult   education,   extracurricular  activities,  after-school  and  vacation 
programs,  and  cooperative  programs  with  other  agencies. 
500-4  Principles  of  Recreation. 
510-4  Outdoor  Education  Workshop. 
520-4  Recreation  Administration  Workshop. 
525-3  Special  Population  Workshop. 

530-4    Recreation    Program   Workshop.    Program   planning,   organization,   and 
implementation  of  comprehensive  leisure  time  programs  in  public  and  private 
recreation   settings,    emphasis   on   application   of  basic   program   principles   to 
practice.  Prerequisite:  500. 
540-4  Survey  and  Planning  of  Facilities. 
570-4  Seminar  in  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Recreation. 
596-2  to  9  Independent  Study. 

Rehabilitation 

414-1  to  16  Developing  Employment  Opportunities.  Trains  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel in  the  attitudes,  methods,  and  skills  pertinent  to  placement  of  handi- 
capped persons  in  competitive  and  other  occupations.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

417-4  Rehabilitation  of  the  Economically  Deprived.  Analysis  of  employment 
problems  of  the  economically  deprived  with  attention  to  training,  counseling, 
and  programs  for  rehabilitation. 

420-3  to  4  Human  Development  and  Behavior.  Consideration  of  human  develop- 
ment from  the  framework  of  the  major  theories.  Acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  diverse  behavior  patterns.  Prerequisite:  advance  standing. 
480-2  An  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation.  The  philosophy,  procedures,  and 
practices  underlying  the  rehabilitation  movement,  including  the  history  and 
legislation  that  have  contributed  to  its  rapid  development. 
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481-2  An  Introduction  to  Employment  and  Developmental  Services.  The  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  employment  services  and  special  youth  centers,  cur- 
rent social  needs  and  trends,  and  the  organizational  patterns  in  such  centers. 
485-4  Scientific  Methods  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  Scientific  methods  as  an 
approach  to  the  investigation  of  human  behavior  including  consideration  of 
various  systems  of  behavior  theory  and  practice. 

486-4    Introduction    to   Behavior   Modification.    Overview   of   the   field   of   be- 
havior   modification,    its    procedures,    techniques,    and   methods.    A   survey   of 
current  literature  examining  the  various  populations  being  utilized. 
490^1  to  6  Readings  in  Rehabilitation.  Select  readings  in  rehabilitation  super- 
vised by  the  staff.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
501-6  (2,2,2)  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
503-2  Case  Management  in  Rehabilitation. 
511-2  to  4  Vocational  Developments  and  Occupational  Choice. 
519-2  to  3  Selection,  Placement,  and  Follow-up. 
520-4  Functional  Analysis  of  Behavior. 
521-4  Child  Behavior. 
526-4  Complex  Human  Behavior. 
531-2  to  4  Vocational  Appraisal. 

532-3  to  4  Assessment  Procedures  in  Rehabilitation. 
533-4  Measurement  in  Behavior  Change. 
535-4  Schedules  of  Reinforcement. 
536-4  Individual  Assessment  in  Rehabilitation. 
537-4  Diagnostic  Procedures  for  Special  Populations. 
539-1  to  6  Behavioral  Programming. 
541-1  to  6  Medical  Aspects  of  Rehabilitation. 
543-4  Structural  Basis  of  Behavior. 
551-3  to  4  General  Rehabilitation  Counseling. 
552-4  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Research. 
555-2  Rehabilitation  Counseling  with  Mentally  Retarded. 
556-2  to  4  Group  Procedures  in  Rehabilitation. 
558-4  Programed  Instruction  and  Behavior. 
561  Psycho-social  Aspects  of  Disability. 
563-4  to  8  Aversive  Control  and  Aggressive  Behavior. 
564-4  Sexual  Behavior. 
565-4  Verbal  Behavior. 
567-4  School-Related  Behavior. 
571-1  to  6  Seminar  in  Selected  Topics. 
576-1  to  12  Seminar  in  Behavior  Modification. 
578-1  to  6  Seminar  in  Correctional  Rehabilitation  Counseling. 
585-0  to  24  Practicum  in  Rehabilitation. 
589-0  to  12  Internship  in  Rehabilitation. 
590-1  to  16  Independent  Projects. 
591-1  to  16  Research  in  Rehabilitation. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Religious  Studies 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  secondary  concentration  in  religious  studies  (30  hours)  draws  on  the 
offerings  of  several  departments  and  programs.  Each  student  is  required 
to  take  18  hours  from  a  common  core  of  courses  in  the  phenomena  of 
religion  east  and  west.  In  addition,  he  must  take  12  hours  of  related 
courses  in  some  other  department  of  the  University.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  tailor  the  12  hour  elective  side  of  this  secondary  concentration 
to  their  own  academic  interests,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  religious 
studies  director. 
The  Phenomena  of  Religion  East  and  West 18 

GSC  307-3,  310-3,  311-3,  312-3,  333-3 

Philosophy  301-4  and  Soc  351-4 

Religious  Studies  301-3,  320-6,  330-9 
Departmental  Sequences    12 

This  work  may  commonly  be  done  in  English,  history,  philosophy, 
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psychology,  or  sociology,  the  details  of  which  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  religious  studies  director.  A  student  may  petition 
for  an  elective  sequence  in  some  department  other  than  those  here 
listed. 

Course  Descriptions 

301-3  Contemporary  Western  Religious  Thought.  A  critical  evaluation  of 
current  religious  thought  and  movements. 

320-6  (3,3)  Biblical  Studies,  (a)  Old  Testament  History  and  Literature;  (b) 
New  Testament  History  and  Literature.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

330-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  Western  Religious  Thought,  (a)  Early  and  Medieval; 
(b)  Reformation  Era;  (c)  Post  Reformation  and  Modern.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 


Secondary  Education 

Professors  Claude  J.  Dykhouse,  Ph.D. 

Troy  W.  Edwards,  Ed.D. 

John  H.  Erickson,  Ed.D. 

William  H.  Evans,  Ed.D. 

Daryle  E.  Keefer,  Ph.D. 

John  D.  Mees,  Ed.D. 

Clarence  D.  Samford,  Ph.D.  (Chair- 
man) 

Clarence  W.  Stephens,  Ed.D. 
Associate  Professors  Robert  L.   Buser, 
Ed.D. 

Ross  Jean  Fligor,  Ph.D. 


James  E.  Redden,  Ph.D. 

Ronald  W.  Stadt,  Ed.D. 

John  Richard  Verduin,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Frank  C.  Adams, 
Ph.D. 

Arthur  L.  Aikman,  Ph.D. 

Bruce  C.  Appleby,  Ph.D. 

Raymond  P.  DeJarnett,  Ph.D. 

Billy  G.  Dixon,  Ph.D. 

Roland  Keene,  Ed.D. 
Instructor  Harold  R.  Hungerford,  M.S. 


One  who  is  preparing  to  teach  in  junior  high  school,  high  school,  or  junior 
college  does  not  concentrate  in  secondary  education  but  must  concentrate 
in  any  of  the  areas  listed  below. 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  concerns  itself  with  the  se- 
quences of  professional  education  courses  that  lead  to  certification  for 
teaching  in  the  junior  high  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  junior  college. 
In  addition,  it  advises  students  concerning  areas  of  academic  concentra- 
tions. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Education  who  is  preparing  to  teach  in 
junior  high  school  or  high  school  may  select  areas  of  concentration  in  any 
of  the  following: 


Agricultural  Education 

Art  Education 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Education 

Botany  a 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

English  Language  Arts 


Foreign  Languages 

General  Science 

Geography 

Government 

Health  Education 

History 

Home  Economics 

Journalism 

Mathematics 


Music  Education 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Social  Studies 

Speech 

Technical  and  Industrial 

Education 
Theater 2 
Zoology  * 


Secondary  Concentration 

With  the  consent  of  an  academic  adviser,  a  secondary  concentration 
may  be  selected  from  the  following: 


Biological  Sciences 
Black  American  Studies 
Botany  1 
Business  Education 


Chemistry 
Driver  Education 
Earth  Sciences 
Economics 


English 

Foreign  Languages 

Geography 
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Government  Mathematics  Psychology 

Health  Education  Microbiology  Sociology 

History  Music  Speech 

Home  Economics  Philosophy  Technical  and  Industrial 

Education  Physical  Education  Education 

Instructional  Materials       Physics  Theater 

Journalism  Physiology  Zoology * 

Standard  High  School  Certificate 

A  student  may  enter  the  Secondary  Education  program  of  the  College 
of  Education  by  transfer  (1)  from  the  General  Studies  program  (pro- 
vided he  has  attained  64  quarter  hours),  (2)  from  other  academic  units, 
or  (3)  from  other  institutions.  In  each  case,  he  is  subject  to  the  following 
requirements. 

1.  He  must  meet  the  requirements  related  to  the  state  and  federal  con- 
stitutions satisfied  by  either  Government  231,  300  or  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: GSB  211b,  300a. 

2.  There  is  no  general  requirement  in  foreign  language  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Secondary  Education  except  in  those  situations  where  the  stu- 
dent must  meet  a  foreign  language  requirement  as  part  of  his  major 
academic  concentration. 

3.  He  must  complete  either  one  area  of  concentration  of  at  least  48 
hours  or  one  area  of  concentration  of  36  hours  and  two  minor  areas  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  meet  the  teaching  requirements  for  each. 
(Certain  broad  areas  including  biological  sciences,  English  language 
arts,  physical  education,  physical  sciences,  and  social  studies  have  special 
certification  requirements.  Students  electing  to  work  in  these  areas  should 
adhere  closely  to  the  course  of  study  presented  through  the  designated 
academic  adviser.) 

4.  He  must,  if  working  for  certification  at  the  secondary  level,  complete 
the  following  sequence  of  professional  education  courses,  for  at  least  32 
hours. 

Guidance  305    4 

Secondary  Education  310,  315;  352-12  to  16  Student  Teaching  .  19-23 
Select  at  least  two  coursis  from  the  following:   6-8 

Agricultural  Industries  311 

Art  308 

Educational  Administration  355 

Guidance  422a 

Home  Economics  Education  310 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  408 

Instructional  Materials  417 

Secondary  Education  407,  440 

5.  He  must  satisfy  the  Student  Teaching  prerequisites.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  qualify  for  the  Standard  Special  Certificate  for  grades  K 
through  12  should  see  below. 

A  student  in  an  academic  unit  other  than  the  College  of  Education 
who  desires  to  obtain  a  Standard  High  School  Certificate  should  follow 
the  teacher  preparation  program  as  described  in  this  bulletin. 

Standard  Special  Certificate 
The   Standard   Special   Certificate   is   valid   for  four  years  for   teaching 


1  A   student   with    a    concentration   in   botany   or   zoology   should    have   a   secondary   concentration 
in   the  other  in  order  to  meet  certification  standards  for  teaching  biology  at  the  high  school  level. 

2  In   choosing   this  concentration,   the   number  of  hours  required   is  36;   a   second  concentration  of 
36  hours  must  also  be  chosen;  a  secondary  concentration  of  27  hours  is  also  required. 
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the  special  subject  or  subjects  named  on  the  certificate  in  grades  kinder- 
garten through  12.  This  certificate  may  be  issued  to  one  who  has  a  bache- 
lor's degree  and  presents  certified  evidence  of  having  earned  credit  as  fol- 
lows: 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GS-3.)    84 

Professional  Education  Requirements  32 

Guidance  305   4 

Secondary  Education  315  or  Special  Methods 3 

Secondary  Education  310,  352,  and  Elementary  Education 

351    16-20 

Two  of  the  following  courses:    6-9 

Agricultural  Industries  311 

Art  308 

Educational  Administration  355 

Guidance  422 

Home  Economics  Education  310 

Instructional  Materials  417 

Secondary  Education  407,  440 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  408 

Area  of  Specialization 48 

Electives    28 

Total    192 

Course  Descriptions 

310-4  History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  This  course  presents 
the  nature,  objectives,  and  current  practices  found  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  America.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305  or  Psychology  303,  admission 
to  the  teacher  education  program,  completion  of  18  or  more  quarter  hours  in  a 
declared  concentration. 

315—4  High   School  Methods.   Various  types  of  procedures  used  for  effective 
classroom  teaching  constitute  the  basis  of  study  and  discussion.  The  problem 
approach  and  unit  method  are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  310. 
352-8  to  16  Secondary  Student  Teaching. 

375-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  Selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a  re- 
search topic,  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  Curriculum,  (b)  Supervision, 
(c)  Language  arts,  (d)  Science,  (e)  Reading,  (f)  Social  studies,  (g)  Problems 
in  secondary  education,  (h)  Junior  high  school  methodology.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  department. 

402-4  Aerospace  Education  Workshop.  Teachers  learn  about  current  develop- 
ments in  this  area  and  how  to  incorporate  aerospace  information  into  existing 
curricula.  They  study  in  some  detail  the  social,  political,  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  this  era.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

407-8  (4,4)  The  Middle  and  Junior  High  School,  (a)  Organization,  administra- 
tion, and  curriculum,  (b)  Workshop.  Enables  teachers  to  discover  and  evaluate 
new  content,  methods,  and  materials  available  and  develops  teacher-made 
functional  instructional  models.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Middle  or 
junior  high  school  teaching  experience  may  be  substituted  for  a  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  b. 

410-4  Teaching  Consumer  Education.  For  prospective  secondary  school  and 
junior  college  teachers.  Emphasis  on  meeting  the  state  requirements  for 
teachers  of  consumer  education  in  Illinois.  Includes  selection  and  study  of 
course  content;  preparation  of  instructional  materials;  organization  and  ar- 
rangement of  units  of  study;  planning  an  evaluation  program.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  346,  or  Finance  305,  or  equivalent. 

427-4    Records    Administration.    Requisites    for    records    administration.    The 
value  of  files,  their  creation,  control,  retention,  and  disposition.  Application  to 
such  records  as  medical,  legal,  educational.  Prerequisite:  407. 
440-4   Teaching   Reading    in    High    School.    A    foundation   course    in   how   to 
teach  reading  in  junior  and  senior  high  school:  developmental  and  corrective 
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reading  programs;  appraisal  of  reading  abilities;  methods  and  materials  of 
instruction.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 

485-3  Principles  and  Philosophies  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 
(See  Technical  and  Industrial  Education  485.) 

487-4  Teaching  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Secondary  Schools.  Objectives  of 
science  education;  instruction  methods  and  techniques  appropriate  for  teach- 
ing science;  desirable  equipment,  audio-visual  aids,  and  instructional  material; 
development  of  a  course  outline  and  at  least  one  instruction  unit.  Prerequisite: 
310  or  concurrent. 

488-3  Teaching  Social   Studies  in  Secondary  Schools.  Deals  with  objectives, 
scope  and  sequence  of  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching  different  courses  and 
age  groups,  materials  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  310  or  concurrent. 
490-4  Workshop  in  Economics  Education.  (See  Economics  490.) 
495-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Problems  Related  to  Teaching  Disadvantaged  Youth. 
498-2  to  6  Field  Study  Abroad.  Orientation  and  study  before  travel;  readings, 
reports,  and  planned  travel.  Includes  visits  to  cultural  and  educational  institu- 
tions. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
506-4  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School. 
507-2  to  4  Readings  in  Reading. 

508-4  Current  Developments  in  Selected  Subject  Areas  in  Secondary  Schools. 
509-4  to  8  Practicum  in  Reading. 
510-4  to  8  Seminar:  Problems  in  Reading. 

514—4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Reading  Programs. 
516-4  to  12  Internship  in  Reading. 
518-2  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers. 

521-12  (4,4,4)  Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabilities. 
560-1  to  8  New  Developments  in  Technological  Education. 
561-4  Curriculum. 

562-4  Secondary  School  Curriculum. 
564-4  Secondary  Principalship. 
566-4  Seminar  in  Instruction. 
570-4  Student  Activities. 
571-4  Seminar  in  Curriculum. 

575-2  to  4  Individual  Research.    (Selected  areas  with  2  to  4  hours  in  each.) 
589-2  Seminar  in  Community  Development. 
591-4  Workshop  in  Secondary  Education. 
596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education 

(See  also  Business  Teacher  Education.) 

Professors  Harry  B.  Bauernfeind,  M.A.  Assistant   Professor   Van    A.    Buboltz, 

Harves  C.  Rahe,  Ed.D.  (Chairman)  M.A. 

Associate     Professor     Viola     DuFrain,  Instructor  O.  June  Burger,  M.S. 
Ph.D.   (Emerita) 

Course  Descriptions 

Tests  are  given  during  the  first  week  of  all  shorthand  and  typewriting 
courses  to  insure  the  correct  placement  of  students  in  classes. 

201-9  (3,3,3)  Typewriting.  Mastery  of  the  keyboard,  speed  and  accuracy  in 
the  touch  operation  of  the  typewriter,  and  skill  and  knowledge  needed  for 
vocational  and  personal  uses.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  (a)  May  not 
be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  had  previous  high  school  or  other 
formal  instruction  in  typewriting;  (b)  Prerequisite:  201a  or  one  semester  of 
other  formal  instruction  in  typewriting  and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  30  words 
per  minute;  (c)  Prerequisite:  201b  or  two  semesters  of  other  formal  instruc- 
tion in  typewriting  and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  40  words  per  minute  and  to 
prepare  simple  business  correspondence,  tables,  manuscripts  and  forms. 
221-12  (4,4,4)  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  The  Gregg  shorthand  system 
and  the  development  of  skill  and  knowledge  required  in  taking  dictation  and 
transcribing  it  on  the  typewriter.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  (a)  May 
not   be  taken   for  credit   by   students   who   have  had  previous  high  school   or 
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other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand;  (b)  Prerequisite:  221a  or  one  semester 
of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand-transcription;  (c)  Prerequisite:  221b 
or  two  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand-transcription  and  the 
ability  to  take  sustained,  new-matter  dictation  at  60  words  per  minute. 
241-1  Duplicating.  Skills  and  knowledges  in  (1)  the  preparation  of  master 
copies  and  stencils  and  (2)  the  operation  of  liquid  and  stencil  duplicating 
machines.  Prerequisite:  201  or  equivalent. 

242-1  Calculating  Machines  for  Accountants.  Fundamental  knowledges  and 
skills  needed  by  accountants  in  the  selection  and  use  of  calculating  machines. 
Emphasis  on  special  problems  encountered  by  accountants. 

259-3  to  80  Business  Subjects.  For  business  credits  earned  when  credit  is  to 
be  established  by  departmental  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
304-3  Advanced  Typewriting  and  Key  Punch.  Development  of  advanced  type- 
writing skills  and  theory  in  problem  situations.  Office  style  production  assign- 
ments measure  performance  in  typing  statistical  reports;  tabulation  of  unar- 
ranged  materials;  business  correspondence;  legal,  medical,  governmental,  and 
technical  typewriting  problems;  and  accounting  reports.  Development  of  oc- 
cupational competency  on  the  key  punch  and  the  dictaphone.  Prerequisite:  201. 
324—8  (4,4)  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  The  development  of 
high-level  dictation  and  transcription  skills  and  knowledges.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites:  (a)  221-12  or  three  semesters  of  other  formal 
instruction  in  shorthand-transcription  and  the  ability  to  transcribe  on  the 
typewriter  sustained,  new-matter  dictation  taken  at  80  words  per  minute,  (b) 
324a  or  four  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand-transcription 
and  the  ability  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  sustained,  new-matter  dictation 
taken  at  100  words  per  minute. 

326-4  Executive  Secretarial  Procedures.  An  advanced  course  for  secretaries, 
covering  such  topics  as  personality  and  human  relationships,  office  mail, 
office  equipment,  travel,  sources  of  information,  communications,  and  business 
reports.  Prerequisite:  304. 

341-4  Office  Calculating  Machines.  Operation  of  basic  types  of  office  calculat- 
ing machines,  emphasizing  the  characteristic  uses  of  each  kind  of  machine  in 
the  office.  Laboratory  practice  required. 

403-3  Teaching  Typewriting.  Methods  of  instruction,  skill-building  principles 
and  techniques,  selection  and  preparation  of  instructional  materials,  standards 
of  achievement,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  performance.  Prerequisite:  201c  or 
equivalent. 

404-3  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  Methods  of  instruction,  skill- 
building  principles  and  techniques,  selection  and  preparation  of  instructional 
materials,  standards  of  achievement,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  performance. 
Prerequisite:  324a  or  equivalent. 

405-3  Teaching  General  Business  Subjects.  Instructional  methods  and  mate- 
rials for,  and  the  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  in,  such  basic  business  subjects 
as  general  business,  consumer  education,  economic  geography,  business  law. 
406-4  Teaching  Office  Practice  and  Office  Machines.  Instructional  methods 
and  materials  for,  and  the  evaluation  of  pupil  performance  in,  office  practice 
and  office  machines.  Prerequisite:  341  or  equivalent. 

408-3  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Instructional  methods  and 
materials  for,  and  the  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  in,  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting. Prerequisite:  Accounting  251b  or  equivalent. 

409-4  Teaching  Distributive  Education.  For  prospective  teacher-coordinators 
of  vocational  cooperative  or  in-school  distributive  education  programs.  Includes 
planning  of  facilities;  selection  and  review  of  course  content;  preparation  of 
instructional  materials;  organization  and  arrangement  of  units;  related  instruc- 
tion; simulated,  block,  and  project  plans;  and  student  evaluation.  Prerequisite: 
Marketing  301. 

411-1  to  6  Workshop  in  Business  Education.  Major  issues  in  business  teacher 
education.  Offered  during  one  or  two  weeks  of  the  summer  session.  Prerequi- 
site: senior  standing. 

414-6  (3,3)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Busi- 
ness Education  Programs.  Prepares  teachers  and  coordinators  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of 
Vocational  Education.  Philosophy  and  objectives  of  cooperative  vocational 
programs,  methods  of  selecting  students  and  work  stations,  placing  and 
supervising  students  on  part-time  jobs,  preparation  of  instructional  materials, 
job  analyses,  conducting  related  information  courses,  evaluating  workers  and 
work  stations,  advisory  committees,  public  relations  aspects  of  cooperative 
programs. 
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415-6  Supervised  Business  Experience  and  Related  Study.  Prepares  teachers 
and  coordinators  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State 
Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education.  Classroom  study  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  coordinating  in-school  and  cooperative  vocational 
business  education  programs;  supervised  occupational  experience;  classroom 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  on-the-job  experiences  of  the  members  of  the  class 
in  relation  to  their  future  work  as  coordinators  and  vocational  teachers. 
417-4  Applications  and  Fundamentals  of  Data  Processing  in  Business  Educa- 
tion. Acquaints  business  teachers  with  data  processing  applications  in  high 
school  business  classes.  Emphasis  on  vocabulary  development,  unit  record 
equipment,  concepts  of  programming,  and  fundamentals  of  computer  applica- 
tion. Approximately  one-third  of  the  course  is  spent  in  machine  operation. 
426-4  Office  Management.  The  principles  of  management  as  applied  to  office 
problems.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  office  in  business  management;  office 
organization;  physical  facilities  and  layout  of  the  office;  office  services,  pro- 
cedures, standards,  and  controls. 

427-3  Records  Administration.  The  requisites  for  records  administration.  The 
value  of  files,  their  creation,  control,  retention,  and  disposition.  Applications 
to  such  records  as  medical,  legal,  educational.  Prerequisite:  407. 
485-3    Principles    and    Philosophies   of   Vocational   and   Technical   Education. 
(See  Technical  and  Industrial  Education  485.) 
500—4  Principles  and  Problems  of  Business  Education. 
502-4  Research  in  Business  Education. 
503-4  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education. 
505-1  to  6  Workshop  in  Business  Education. 
508-4  Administration  and  Supervision  in  Business  Education. 
509-4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  General  (Basic)  Business  Subjects. 
510-4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Secretarial  Subjects. 
525-3  Interrelated  Vocational  Cooperative  Education. 
590-2  to  5  Readings  in  Business  Education. 
591-2  to  5  Individual  Research  in  Business  Education. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Secretarial  Studies 

Secretarial  and  related  office  service  positions  today  encompass  a  wide 
variety  of  duties,  responsibilities,  and  rewards.  Business,  governmental 
agencies,  and  educational  institutions  recruit  college  graduates  to  fill 
executive  and  administrative  secretarial  positions.  College  graduates  in 
these  positions  are  responsible  for  planning  and  executing  office  work, 
managing  the  office,  and  supervising  the  work  of  stenographers  and  other 
office  workers.  The  secretary's  position  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a 
stenographer  in  that  the  secretary  spends  less  time  performing  routine 
duties  than  does  the  stenographer  and  more  time  performing  jobs  requir- 
ing initiative  and  judgment.  Her  salary  is  normally  higher  than  that  of 
the  stenographer. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Professional  Business  Core   52 

GSB  201b,  201c,  Mathematics  111-10 (18) 

Accounting  251a,b,  261 12 

Economics  214,  215  and  308  or  408 12 

Finance  320,  and  371  or  473 8 

GSD  110   3 

Management  340,  481   8 

Marketing  301 4 

Mathematics  150a   5 

Secretarial  Studies 45 

Accounting  309,  315 6 

Data  Processing  101a 3 
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English  300a 4 

Management  271   4 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education  241,  304,  324-8,  326, 

341,  426,  427    28 

Electives    11 

Total     192 

Sociology 

Professors      Charles      Royce      Snyder,  Louis  Petroff  (Emeritus) 

Ph.D.   (Chairman)  Assistant  Professors   Ernest   K.    Alix, 

Elmer  Hugh  Johnson,   Ph.D.  Ph.D. 

Hugh  Dalziel  Duncan,  Ph.D.  Joe  Caroll  Eades,  M.S.W. 

Joseph   K.   Johnson,   Ph.D.  Robert  Denton  Rossel,  Ph.D. 

Herman  R.  Lantz,  Ph.D.  Instructor  Martha  Brelje,  M.A. 

Peter  A.  Munch,  Ph.D. 

Associate    Professors    Melvin    Schubert  Adjunct  Professor  Myrl  E.  Alexander 
Brooks,  Ph.D.  Gunnar  Boult 

Frank  Comstock  Nail,  II,  Ph.D.  Visiting  Professor  Alvin  W.  Goulder 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    83  or  84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-20 

Mathematics:    111-10,  and  150-10    20 

or 

GSD  FL-9,  and  FL  201-9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Sociology  42 

GSB  201-8  (4  hours  count  towards  the  concentration)   (4)  +4 

Sociology  electives  in  courses  whose  second  digit  is  not  8,  to 

complete  42  hours 38 

Electives    46  or  49 

Total 192 

Social  Work 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    83  or  84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-20 

Mathematics:    111-10,  and  150-10    20 

or 

GSD  FLr-9,  and  FL  201-9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Sociology-Social  Work 42 

GSB  201-8  (4  hours  count  towards  the  concentration)   (4)  +  4 

Sociology  375,  383,  481,  482 15 

Sociology  electives  to  complete  42  hours 23 

In  addition,  2  courses  in  Government  must  be  completed  ....  8 

Electives    38  or  41 

Total 192 

Secondary  Concentration 
A  secondary  concentration  in  sociology  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

The  department  offers  an  honors  program  for  academically  outstanding 
sociology  majors.  Qualifications  for  acceptance  into  this  program  consist 
of:   (1)  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  4.00,  (2)  completion  of 
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12  hours  in  sociology  courses  with  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  4.25. 
Three  honors  courses  are  offered  at  the  junior  and  senior  class  levels.  For 
details,  qualified  students  interested  in  this  program  should  consult  the 
director  of  undergraduate  studies  in  the  sociology  department. 

Course  Descriptions 

Courses  in  sociology  are  listed  according  to  numerical  order.  However,  the 
second  digit  in  the  course  number  indicates  its  field  as  follows: 

00-09     General  Sociology 

10-19     Methodology  and  Research  Techniques 

20-29     Social  Psychology 

30-39     Social  Organization  and  Structure 

40-49     Family 

50-59     Sociology  of  Knowledge 

60-69     Social  Disorganization  and  Deviance 

70-79     Special  Fields 

80-89  Applied  Field 
301-4  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  structure  and  functions  of  social  relation- 
ship systems,  both  simple  and  complex.  Analysis  of  processes  of  social  differ- 
entiation, integration,  and  disorganization.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
302-4  Contemporary  Social  Problems.  Discussion  and  analysis  of  selected 
contemporary  social  problems  with  consideration  of  alternative  courses  of 
action.  Prerequisite:  one  sociology  course. 

305-4  Social  Institutions.  Concepts  of  institutions;  origins,  development,  and 
variability  of  institutions;  lag  and  change.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 
306-4  Social  Control.  The  means  and  principles  of  social  controls;  social 
institutions  as  factors  in  control;  techniques  of  directing  social  action.  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  201b  or  301. 

308-4   Statistics  for   Social   Science.   Methods  and  application  of  statistics  in 
the   social   sciences.   Statistical  methods  in  demography,   ecology,  testing  and 
guidance,    social    problems.    Examination    of    empirical    studies    in   these   and 
related  areas.  Prerequisite:  301,  or  GSB  201b,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
312-4  Elements  of  Sociological  Research.  Types  of  research.   Principles  and 
steps  in  research  procedure.  Selected  techniques.  Prerequisite:   308,  or  equiv- 
alent, or  consent  of  instructor. 
GSB  321-3  Socialization  of  the  Individual. 
GSB  325-3  Race  and  Minority  Relations. 

332-4  Social  Organization.  An  examination  of  the  determinants  of  social 
organization;  intensive  analysis  of  institutional  configurations,  social  strati- 
fication, and  systems  of  social  control;  review  of  writings.  Prerequisite:  301. 
333-4  Community  Organization.  Factors  involved  in  community  organization; 
types,  aims,  and  objectives;  community  diagnosis;  individual  case  study  of 
specific  community.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  201b. 

335-4  Urban  Sociology.  The  rise,  development,  structure,  culture,  planning, 
and  problems  in  early  and  modern  cities.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  201b. 
336-4  Sociology  of  Rural  Life.  The  structure,  functioning,  and  change  of 
rural  social  life;  study  of  informal  groups,  neighborhoods,  and  communities; 
social  class  and  value  orientation.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b,  or  301. 
338-4  Industrial  Sociology.  Social  organization  and  processes  within  the 
formal  and  informal  structure  of  the  industrial  unit;  research  and  experimental 
materials  concerning  social  determinants  of  morale,  status  and  role  of  the 
worker.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

340-4  The  Family.  The  family  in  historic  and  contemporary  society;   evolu- 
tion of  the  modern  family;  changes  in  family  functions,  structures,  and  roles. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 
GSB  341-3  Marriage. 

351-4  Sociology  of  Religion.  Function  of  religious  institutions  in  society  and 
their  relationship  to  other  major  social  institutions;  role  in  social  control  and 
group  solidarity.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

371-4  Population  and  Migration.  Characteristics  of  population,  problems  of 
growth,  composition,  distribution,  differential  fertility,  international  and  in- 
ternal migration.  Prerequisite:  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

372-4   Criminology.   The  nature  of  crime;   criminal  statistics;   casual  factors; 
theories    and    procedures    in    prevention    and    treatment.    Prerequisite:    GSB 
201b  or  301. 
374-4    Sociology    of    Education.    Methods,    principles,    and    data    of   sociology 
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applied  to  the  school  situation;  relation  of  the  school  to  other  institutions  and 
groups.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor,  or  GSB  201b  or  301. 
375-4  Social  Welfare  as  a  Social  Institution.  Interdependence  of  social, 
cultural,  political  and  economic  factors  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of 
social  welfare,  with  special  reference  to  development  of  the  social  work  pro- 
fession in  response  to  welfare  problems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 
383-4  Introduction  to  Interviewing.  Theory  and  practice  of  interviewing  as  a 
means  of  gaining  information,  and  of  understanding  and  imparting  the  same. 
Focus  is  on  the  interview  as  a  tool  in  social  work,  but  principles  are  generally 
applicable.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

396h-l  to  4  Honors  Readings  in  Sociology.  Topics  selected  jointly  by  student 
and  instructor  which  ordinarily  are  not  covered  in  depth  in  regular  course 
offerings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

397h-3  to  6  Honors  Seminar  in  Sociology.  Varying  sociological  topics  studied 
in  depth  and  breadth.  Maximum  opportunity  for  student  participation  in  the 
exploration  of  the  subject.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  two  quarters.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  department. 

406—4  Social  Change.  Processes  of  social  change  in  the  modern  world;  culture 
lag  and  conflict  of  norms;  individual  and  social  problems  arising  from  conflict- 
ing systems  of  social  values  and  cultural  norms.  Prerequisite:  two  sociology 
courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 

412-4  Sociological  Research.  Application  of  the  scientific  method  to  sociolog- 
ical problems.  The  role  of  theory.  Principles  of  good  research  design,  measure- 
ment, sampling  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

415-3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.  (See  Philosophy  415.) 

424-4  Collective  Behavior.  The  behavior  of  people  in  large  groups;  collective 
interstimulations  and  emotions;  crowds,  audiences,  and  publics;  mass  stimuli 
and  mass  response.  Prerequisite:  GSB  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 
426-4  Social  Factors  in  Behavior  and  Personality.  How  group  situations  and 
values  affect  behavior  and  shape  personality;  development  of  concepts,  role- 
concepts,  attitudes,  values;  theories  of  motivation;  self-concepts;  conflicting 
social  values  in  relation  to  individual  motivation.  Prerequisite:  GSB  321  or 
Psychology  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

427-4  Personality  and  Social  Adjustment.  Basic  mechanisms  of  adjustive 
behavior;  concepts  and  criteria  of  personal  integration  and  social  adjustment; 
varieties  of  adjustive  and  nonadjustive  behavior;  theories  of  personal  organ- 
ization and  disorganization;  selected  problems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  321  or 
Psychology  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

435-4  Social  Stratification.  A  comparative  study  of  social  class  systems,  with 
emphasis  on  the  American  systems.  Relationships  of  class  position  to  behavior 
in  family,  religion,  politics,  etc.  Prerequisite:  two  sociology  courses  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

438-4  Sociology  of  Occupations  and  Professions.  Natural  history  and  insti- 
tutional aspects  of  occupations  in  our  society,  cultural  context  of  occupations 
in  both  primitive  and  modern  society,  preparation  for  jobs,  human  values  in 
work,  promotion  and  discharge,  mobility,  retirement.  Prerequisite:  two  sociology 
courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 

450-4  Social  Thought  I:  Before  1800.  The  ideological  basis  of  Western  society. 
The  classical  foundations.  Trends  of  thought  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Enlightenment.  Prerequisite:  two  sociology  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 
451-4  Social  Thought  II:  The  Sociological  Movement.  From  Romanticism 
to  Realism;  rise  and  development  of  scientific  social  thought.  Prerequisite: 
two  sociology  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 

452-4  Black  Social  Thought.  Original  works  of  black  writers  from  the  stand- 
point of  problems  and  prospects  of  black  people  in  America,  and  the  social  con- 
text in  which  these  works  developed.  Relevance  of  these  writings  to  under- 
standing the  current  racial  situation  in  the  United  States  considered.  Prerequi- 
site: one  sociology  course  and  consent  of  instructor. 

453-4  Social  Movements.  A  sociological  study  of  modern  social  movements; 
social  and  cultural  backgrounds,  forms  of  expression  and  organization;  social 
structure  of  social  movements,  their  role  and  function  in  modern  society. 
Prerequisite:  two  sociology  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 

454-4  Sociology  of  Science.  Emphasis  on  the  origins  and  growth  of  science 
in  historical  perspective,  reciprocal  relations  between  science  and  society  in 
the  twentieth  century,  science  as  a  social  system,  differentiation  within  and 
relations   between   disciplines,   and   implications   of  the  social  organization  of 
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scientific  research  and  funding.  Prerequisite:  two  sociology  courses  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

460-4  Sociology  of  Medicine.  Man  and  his  adaptation  to  illness,  the  sick  role, 
the  doctor  patient  relationship,  the  organization  of  medical  care  and  health 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  the  role  of  the  sociologist  in  the  health 
fields.  Prerequisite:  two  sociology  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 
471-4  Principles  of  Demography.  Techniques  in  analyzing  and  evaluating 
data  on  human  population;  composition,  birth  and  death  rates,  life  tables, 
migration  data,  estimates  of  future  trend.  Practical  uses  of  demographic  tech- 
niques. Prerequisites:  consent  of  instructor. 

472-4  The  American  Correctional  System.  A  survey  of  the  correctional  field, 
covering  probation,  institutional  treatment,  and  parole.  Historic  development, 
organizational  structure,  program  content,  and  current  problems.  Prerequisite: 
372  or  consent  of  instructor. 

473-4  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Nature  of  juvenile  delinquency;  relationship  to 
theories  of  deviant  behavior;  efforts  at  prevention  and  control.  Prerequisite: 
two  sociology  or  psychology  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 

481-4  Processes  in  Social  Work.  Theory,  rationale,  and  practice  of  casework, 
group  work,  social  welfare  organization,  and  the  roles  of  supervision,  admin- 
istration, and  research  in  relation  to  each.  Case  material  study  and  discussion 
with  field  observation  and  practice.  Prerequisite:  375  or  consent  of  instructor. 
482-3  Social  Work  in  Selected  Agencies.  Study  of  representative  literature  on 
casework  in  family,  psychiatric,  medical,  school,  military,  child  welfare,  and 
correctional  settings,  and  others.  Case  material  study  and  discussion  with  field 
observation  and  practice.  Prerequisite:  481  and  consent  of  instructor. 
483-4  Current  Problems  in  Corrections.  An  exploration  of  contemporary  prob- 
lems in  control  and  treatment  of  sentenced  offenders,  and  a  review  of  research 
trends  in  corrections.  Prerequisite:  472  or  consent  of  instructor. 
486-1  to  5  Independent  Study  in  Community  Development.  Individual  study 
and  projects  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  student.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

487-4  Community  Development.  The  concepts  of  community  development  and 
analysis  of  the  social-psychological  forces  and  processes  involved  in  citizen 
study,  planning  and  action  directed  toward  the  fuller  development  of  com- 
munities in  a  democratic  society.  Prerequisite:  4  hours  of  sociology  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

489a-4  Probation,  Classification,  and  Parole.  An  introduction  to  the  structure 
and  function  of  those  elements  of  the  correctional  process  primarily  concerned 
with  the  evaluation,  treatment,  and  control  of  offenders  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  casework  components  of  the  process.  Prerequisite:  481  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

489e-2  to  4  Independent  Study  in  Corrections.  Supervised  readings  or  inde- 
pendent investigative  projects  in  the  various  correctional  aspects  of  crime  con- 
trol, institutional  management,  and  specific  correctional  programs.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

498h-l  to  4  Honors  Independent  Research.  Advanced  research  study  of  a 
problem.  Not  for  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
501-4  Survey  of  Sociological  Theory. 

502-4  Seminar  in  European  Sociological  Theory:  1800-1910. 
503-4  Seminar  in  European  Sociological  Theory:  1910  to  the  Present. 
504-4  Seminar  in  American  Sociology. 
506-4  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory. 
513-2  Supervised  Research. 
518-10  to  20  Workshops  in  Special  Education. 
519-4  Methodological  Foundations  of  the  Social  Sciences. 
521-4  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology. 
522-4  Sociology  of  Small  Groups. 
526-4  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology  I. 
527-4  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology  II. 
528-4  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology  III. 
529-4  Sociological  Measurement. 
530-4  Research  Design. 
531-4  Research  Analysis. 
532-4  Urban  Social  Structure. 
533-4  Ecology  of  Human  Communities. 
534—4  Seminar  in  Intergroup  Relations. 
537-4  Sociology  of  Law. 
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538-4  Seminar  in  Industrial  Sociology. 

539-4  Sociology  of  Bureaucracy. 

542-4  Seminar  on  the  Family. 

543-4  Seminar  in  Family  Variability. 

544—4  Seminar  in  Family  Research. 

545-4  The  Family  and  Social  Change. 

561-4  Alcohol  and  Society. 

562-4  Deviance  and  Disorganization. 

563-4  Research  Problems  in  Deviance  and  Disorganization. 

564—4  Social  Factors  in  Mental  Disorders. 

566-4  Community  Organization  and  Disorganization. 

572-4  Seminar  in  Criminology. 

583-4  to  12  Supervised  Field  Work  in  Corrections. 

587-2  to  8  Individual  Research  in  Community  Development. 

588-12  (4,4,4)  Seminar  in  Community  Development. 

591-2  to  6  Individual  Research. 

596-2  to  12  Readings  in  Sociology. 

599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Special  Concentration 

In  addition  to  the  regular  areas  of  concentration,  the  University  en- 
courages a  student  with  special  needs  and  interests  to  design  his  own 
area  of  concentration.  He  may  develop  a  special  concentration  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

1.  The  student  should  consult  a  faculty  member  about  a  possible 
program. 

2.  The  student  should  draft  a  program  which  is  coherent  and  unified, 
showing  the  courses  he  plans  to  take,  and  explaining  the  purpose  of  his 
program. 

3.  The  completed  program  should  have  the  support  of  at  least  one  fac- 
ulty sponsor  and  the  dean  or  deans  of  the  academic  units  involved. 

4.  Final  approval  including  the  title  designation  of  the  concentration 
must  come  from  the  chancellor  or  his  representative. 

Approval  of  a  special  area  of  concentration  does  not  exempt  a  student 
from  any  University  requirements  or  from  any  of  the  requirements  of  the 
academic  unit  from  which  his  degree  will  be  awarded. 

Special  Education 

Professor    James    M.    Crowner,    Ph.D.  Howard   Morgan,  Ed.D. 

(Chairman)  Wyatt  Stephens,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Marvin  Lee  Joiner,  Assistant    Professors    Marjorie    Stull, 
Ph.D.  M.S. 

B.  Elizabeth  McKay,  Ph.D.  Instructors  Anne  Campbell,   M.S. 

Each  area  of  concentration  in  special  education  leads  to  certification  for 
teachers  of  a  specific  kind  of  exceptional  child. 

Students  who  are  concentrating  in  other  areas  of  education  may  qualify 
for  the  above  mentioned  special  certificate  for  teachers  of  exceptional 
children  by  taking  variable  hours  of  additional  course  work  in  a  specific 
area  of  exceptionality.  Usually  this  course  work  can  be  taken  in  place  of 
regular  electives,  and  can  be  obtained  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  This 
permits  a  student,  by  time  of  graduation,  to  qualify  for  both  his  regular 
teaching  certificate  and  the  special  certificate. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

Students  may  pursue  a  concentration  in  special  education  with  pro- 
gram emphasis  in  any  of  three  areas  of  specialization:   the  emotionally 
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disturbed    (maladjusted),  the  educable  mentally  retarded,  and  the  deaf 

and  hard-of -hearing  (acoustically  handicapped). 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    83 

Requirements  of  a  Concentration  in  Special  Education 33 

GSA  110,  210 (16) 

GSB  102a,b,  201b,c,  300b,c   ( 22 ) 

GSC  100  or  101,  102,  and  103 .    (6)  -f  3 

Any  one  of  GSC  200,  201,  203,  204,  205,  206;  and 

any  one  of  GSC  202,  209,  210 ( 7 ) 

GSD  101,  102,  103,  Mathematics  107a,b (9)  +  8 

Art  300  or  Technical  and  Industrial  Education  303  ....  4 

Government  300  or  GSB  211b 4 

Mathematics  310   4 

Music  300b  or  c 3 

Physical  Education  for  Women  319 4 

Three  elective  hours  of  Physical  Education  Activity  ...  3 

Elementary  Education    35-36 

GSB  331  or  Educational  Administration  355 3-4 

Elementary  Education  314,  337,  and  351-1 24 

Guidance    and   Educational    Psychology    412    (Winter 

Quarter)     4 

Psychology  301    4 

One  area  of  Specialization  52-60 

EDUCATION    OF    MALADJUSTED   CHILDREN    60 

Special  Education  410a,  411,  413a,  414,  420a 20 

Psychology  305,  307,  431,  465 16 

Sociology  473   4 

Elementary  Education  351-8,  437   20 

EDUCATION   OF  THE   MENTALLY   RETARDED 48 

Special  Education  410b,  411,  413b,  414,  420b 20 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  428   4 

Elementary  Education  351    16 

Guidance  422a   4 

Electives  (300  level  or  above)  may  be  chosen  from  the 
following  areas:  guidance  and  educational  psychol- 
ogy, audio-visual  aids,  related  courses  in  sociology, 
psychology,  economics,  or  health  education,  rehabili- 
tation, related  courses  in  other  areas  of  special  edu- 
cation          4 

Students  in  secondary  education  who  wish  to  qualify  for 
this  certification  must  have  the  above  courses  and 
may  need  to  take  additional  courses  which  are  re- 
quired in  the  elementary  education  program  but 
which   are  not  required   in   the   secondary  program. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  ACOUSTICALLY   HANDICAPPED 62 

Instructional  Materials  417   2 

Psychology  301 8 

Guidance  422a   4 

Physiology  414 4 

Special  Education  410d,  411,  414,  415,  420d,  421 24 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  200,  405a,  406,  416, 

419    20 
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One  hundred  twenty  additional  clock  hours  of  super- 
vised practicum  and  clinical  practice  in  the  areas  of 
Hearing,  Speech  and  Speech-reading  are  required  for 
an  Illinois  Certificate — Teacher  of  the  Deaf. 


Total     203-212 

Course  Descriptions 

200-2  Orientation  to  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  A  survey  of  ex- 
ceptional children.  Program  modification  by  regular  classroom  teachers  is 
stressed. 

406-4  Techniques  and  Interpretation  of  Hearing  Tests.  (See  Speech  Patholo- 
gy and  Audiology  406.) 

410a-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  Child. 
Diagnosis,  screening,  classroom  management,  placement  considerations,  goals, 
and  the  effective  use  of  ancillary  services.  Emphasis  on  the  understanding  of 
maladaptive  behavior  through  principles  of  learning  and  behavior  dynamics. 
Prerequisite:  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410b-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  Child.  Objec- 
tives, curriculum,  methods,  and  materials  of  instruction  for  slow  learners. 
Emphasis  upon  the  principles  of  learning  as  they  can  be  applied  to  this  group. 
Observations.  Prerequisite:  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410c-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Gifted  Child.  Designed  to  help 
teachers  in  the  identification  of  and  programming  for  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren. Prerequisite:  Psychology  301  or  303,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
410d-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Acoustically  Handicapped  Child. 
Consideration  of  psycho-social  and  educational  aspects  of  deafness.  History 
and  attitudes  of  society.  The  impact  of  auditory  impairment  on  language  devel- 
opment, education,  and  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  301  or  303,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

411-4  Assessment  and  Remediation  of  Learning  Disabilities.  (Same  as  Guid- 
ance 411.)  Special  tests  and  remedial  programs  designed  for  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  of  a  perceptual,  or  coordination  nature  and  who 
may  demonstrate  related  adjustment  problems.  Prerequisite:  414  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

413a-4  Directed  Observation  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children.  Student 
observation  and  participation  in  group  and  individual  work  with  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  Often  taken  concurrently  with  410a.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

413b-4  Directed  Observation  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children.  Student  obser- 
vation and  participation  in  group  and  individual  work  with  mentally  retarded 
children.  Often  taken  concurrently  with  410b.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

413d-4  Directed  Observation  and  Practice  with  Hard-of-Hearing  Children. 
Student  observation  and  participation  in  group  and  individual  work  with 
hard-of-hearing  children.  Often  taken  concurrently  with  515.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

414-4  The  Exceptional  Child.  Physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  traits  of 
all  types  of  exceptional  children.  Effects  of  handicaps  in  learning  situations. 
Methods  of  differentiation  and  techniques  for  rehabilitation.  Individual  case 
studies  used;  observations  and  field  trips.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  301  or  303, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

415-4  Education  of  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children.  Comparison  of  lan- 
guage development  in  hearing  and  acoustically  handicapped  children.  Survey 
of  established  systems  of  teaching  language  to  the  deaf.  Principles  and  tech- 
niques in  developing  concepts,  vocabulary,  and  basic  English  structures;  recep- 
tive and  expressive  oral  and  written  language.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

416-4  Introduction  to  Audiology.  (Same  as  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 
416.) 

419-4  Communication  Problems  of  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  (Same  as 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  419.)  Objectives  and  techniques  for  the 
teaching  of  lip  reading,  speech  conservation,  and  auditory  training.  Prerequi- 
site: 406  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420a-4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children. 
Prerequisite:  410a  and  consent  of  instructor. 
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420b-4    Methods    and   Materials    for   Teaching    Mentally    Retarded    Children. 

Usually  offered  in  conjunction  with  practice  teaching.  Prerequisite:  410b  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

420d-4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Acoustically  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren. Methods,  materials,  and  techniques  of  teaching  reading  and  elementary 
subjects  to  acoustically  handicapped  children  in  special  education  programs. 
Prerequisite:  410d  and  consent  of  instructor. 

421-4  Speech  for  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children.  A  survey  of  methods  in 
teaching  oral  language  skill  to  acoustically  handicapped  children.  Emphasis  on 
use  of  visual,  tactile,  and  kinesthetic  sensory  avenues  in  developing  intelligible 
articulation,  voice  and  sentence  rhythm.  Consideration  of  auditory  training 
techniques  in  relation  to  speech  development.  Prerequisite:  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology  200. 

428-4  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  (Same  as  Speech  Pathol- 
ogy and  Audiology  428.) 

496-2  to  8  Readings  and  Independent  Study  in  Special  Education.  Study  of 
a  highly  specific  problem  area  in  the  education  of  exceptional  children.  Open 
only  to  selected  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  414  and  consent 
of  staff. 

501-4  Special  Research  Problem. 

513-4   Organization,  Administration,  and   Supervision  of  Special  Classes. 
515-4  Itinerant  Teaching  of  Exceptional  Children. 
517-4  The  Atypical  Child  and  Social  Agencies. 
518-4  Workshop  in  Special  Education. 
577-4  to  12  Practicum  in  Special  Education. 
580a-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Maladjusted  Children. 
580b-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children. 
580d-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children. 
590-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Children  with  Mental  Deviations. 
591-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children. 
592-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Children  with  Learning  and  Behavioral  Disor- 
ders. 

596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Speech 

Professors  Earl  Edsel  Bradley,  Ph.D.  Marion  Kleinau,  Ph.D. 

Ralph    A.    Micken,    Ph.D.     (Chair-  Thomas  Pace,  Ph.D. 

man)  William  D.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

David  Potter,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  Frank  Gonzalez, 

C.  Horton  Talley,  Ph.D.  M.A. 

Associate   Professors    Lester   R.    Breni-  Keith  Sanders,  Ph.D. 

man,  Ph.D.  Instructors  Marvin  D.  Kleinau,  M.A. 

Cameron  W.  Garbutt,  Ph.D.  Eunice  Beverly  Goodiel,  M.A. 

Richard  P.  Hibbs,  M.A.  Raymond  D.  Wiley,   M.S. 

Dorothy  C.  Higginbotham,  Ph.D. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

60  HOUR  CONCENTRATION 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3  or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  54 

GSC  200,  GSD  103 (6) 

Speech   102,  201,  202,  205,  209,  300  or  104,  301,  313,  407a, 

407b  or  417  or  418,  408  and  16  additional  hours 54 

Electives    54 

Total    192 

48   HOUR  CONCENTRATION 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3  or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech    42 
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GSC  200,  GSD  103   (6) 

Speech  102,  200,  201,  202,  205,  209,  313,  407-4 26 

Speech  electives 16 

Secondary  Concentration 24 

Electives    42 

Total    192 

Interpretation 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3  or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  (Communications)   59 

GSC  200,  GSD  103 (6) 

English:   A  course  of  study  of  16  hours  of  English  will  be 

worked  out  on  an  individual  basis 16 

Speech  102  or  313,  104,  202,  209,  309,  323,  301,  408,  434,  and 

any  two  of  422,  423,  424,  (4  hours  elective)    43 

Electives    49 

Total    192 

If  a  teaching  certificate  is  desired  the  following  changes  are  necessary: 

1.  The  10  hours  of  electives  allowed  in  this  course  of  study  should 
be  taken  in  Interpretation. 

2.  The    secondary    concentration   should   be   the   regular   English 
secondary  concentration. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3  or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  a  Concentration  in  Speech 48 

GSC  200,  203  (7) 

GSD   103    (3) 

Radio-TV  467 3 

Speech  102,  104  or  200,  202,  205,  209-1,  323,  427 23 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  428 4 

Theater  111-3,  208-1,  402a 8 

Electives  in  speech  and/or  theater 10 

Professional  Education  Requirements  32 

Guidance  305  or  Psychology  303 4 

Education:   two  courses '   8 

Secondary  Education  310,  352  16 

Speech  406   4 

Secondary  Concentration 24 

One  secondary  concentration  is  required  in  a  separate  area 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  meet  the  teaching  re- 
quirements for  that  area.  A  secondary  concentration  in  Eng- 
lish or  social  sciences  is  recommended. 

Electives    4 

Total 192 

Public  Relations 

The  public  relations  specialization  consists  of  an  integrated  program  de- 
signed by  an  interdisciplinary  committee.  The  curriculum  has  been  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  and  is 
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supervised  by  the  director  of  public  relations  in  the  department  of  speech. 
Building  upon  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  General  Studies  re- 
quirements, the  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  fundamental  knowledge 
in  communication  and  social  science,  and  the  organization  and  functions 
of  business  and  government.  The  broad  coverage  of  these  areas  in  nine 
academic  departments  provides  a  sound  preparation  for  both  a  career  in 
public  relations  and  for  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  communication. 
Students  who  have  areas  of  special  interest  may  work  out  minimal 
deviations   from   this   curriculum   with   the   concurrence   of  the   director. 
Membership  in  the  SIU  chapter  of  the  Public  Relations  Student  Society 
of  America  provides  opportunities  for  field  trips,  internships,  placement, 
involvement  in  student  and  university  public  relations  activities,  and  as- 
sociation with  prominent  practitioners. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   83 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech 99 

GSB   211A,   211B    (8) 

GSC200 (4) 

GSD  103,  110 (6) 

Speech  203,  301,  303,  331 15 

Journalism  345,  370,  393,  397,  431 15 

Radio-Television  251,  252,  351   11 

Cinema  and  Photography  311,  350 8 

Psychology  GSB  201C,  Psychology  307  and  323 12 

Sociology  GSB  201B  or  Sociology  301,  and  302,  GSB  325 11 

Management  340,  341   8 

Marketing  301,  363  8 

Government  360,  361 7 

Research  Methods:  Sociology  312  or  Marketing  390 4 

Electives    10 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3  or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  42 

GSC  200  (3) 

GSD    103    (3) 

Speech  102,  202,  304    10 

Speech  electives  to  complete  48  hours 32 

Secondary  Concentration  24 

Electives    42 

Total    192 

1  The   Education   courses   referred   to   above   are  Educational   Administration  355,   Guidance  422, 
Instructional  Materials  417,  Secondary  Education  407,  440. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  30-hour  secondary  concentration  in  speech  should  be  planned  in  con- 
sultation with  the  chairman  of  the  department  or  the  director  of  speech 
education.  Students  electing  speech  as  a  secondary  concentration  to  a 
teaching  concentration  must  include  Speech  406. 

Course  Descriptions 

General  Speech:  408,  429,  440,  449,  450-12,  520,  530-1  to  4,  532,  599-2  to  9, 
600-3  to  48. 
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Oral  Interpretation  of  Poetry:  423,  424,  434,  523,  530-1  to  4,  599-2  to  9. 
Rhetoric  and  Public  Address:  407-8,  417,  418,  425,  500,  504,  505,  508,  510,  524, 
530-1  to  4,  599-2  to  9. 
Speech  Education:  402,  410,  427,  511,  530-1  to  4,  599-2  to  9. 

102-4  Public  Speaking.  Analysis  of  audience  motives  and  reactions  stressed  in 
the  approach  to  speech  preparation  for  typical  public  speaking  situations.  Pre- 
requisite: GSD  103. 

104-4  Training  the  Speaking  Voice.  Designed  for  those  students  who  desire 
to  improve  their  voice  and  articulation.  Prerequisite:  GSD  103. 
200-4  Phonetics.  Instruction  on  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols  to  record  the 
speech  sounds  of  midland  American  English,  with  emphasis  on  ear  training, 
and  a  description  of  place  and  manner  of  production  of  these  sounds. 
201-2  Parliamentary  Law.  How  to  conduct  a  meeting.  Study  and  practice  of 
the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

202-3  Principles  of  Discussion.  Principles  and  methods  of  group  discussion. 
Current  problems  used  as  materials  for  discussion. 

203—4  Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication.  Interpersonal  communica- 
tion as   a   psycho-social-political  process.  Emphasis  on  examination  of  trans- 
actional behavior  as  a  facet  of  interpersonal  and  intergroup  relations. 
205—4  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Principles  of  argument,  analysis,  evidence, 
reasoning,  fallacies,  briefing,  and  delivery. 

209-1  to  3  Forensic  Activities.  Not  more  than  3  hours  of  credit,  and  no  more 
than  2  each  year,  to  be  secured  for  participating  in  forensic  activities.  Note:  A 
maximum  of  5  hours  of  209  and  309  may  be  applied  on  a  concentration  in 
speech.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  of  209  and  309  may  be  applied  toward  gradua- 
tion. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

211-4  Teaching  Oral  Language  at  the  Pre-School  and  Early  Elementary  Level. 
Designed  for  teachers  of  culturally  disadvantaged  children.  Emphasis  on  en- 
vironmentally derived  language  problems  of  the  young  child.  Included  are 
theory  of  language  development,  relationships  between  language  and  learn- 
ing, and  practice  in  constructing  ameliorative  language  experiences  needed 
in  the  child's  successful  intellectual  and  social  development. 

300—4  Phonemics  of  American  English.  Study  of  the  phonemics  of  American 
English  with  particular  emphasis  in  the  major  American  dialects.  Course  de- 
signed especially  for  concentrations  in  speech,  theater,  and  radio-TV.  Pre- 
requisite: 200  or  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

301-4  Persuasion.  Psychological  principles  involved  in  influencing  individuals 
and  groups. 

303-4   Business  and  Professional  Speaking.   Speaking  needs  of  business  and 
professional  people.  Technical  reports  and  lighter  types  of  speaking  included 
in  the  types  studied.  Primarily  for  adult  and  extension  classes. 
304-3  Great  Speeches  in  American  and  British  History.  Speakers  as  they  deal 
with  historic  issues  in  America  and  Britain. 

309-1  to  4  Forensic  Activities.  Not  more  than  4  hours,  and  no  more  than  2  each 
year,  to  be  secured  for  participation  in  forensic  activities.  Note:  A  maximum 
of  5  hours  of  209  and  309  may  be  applied  on  a  concentration  speech.  A  maxi- 
mum of  8  hours  of  209  and  309  may  be  applied  toward  graduation.  Prerequi- 
site: junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

311-4  Communication  and  Social  Process.  Communication  theory  and  its  rela- 
tion to  social  process. 

313-4  Speech  Composition.  Rhetorical  techniques  of  public  address.  One  major 
speech  prepared,  with  every  possible  refinement.  Prerequisite:  102. 
323-4  Oral  Interpretation  II.  A  basic  course  in  the  oral  interpretation  of  liter- 
ature with  emphasis  on  vocal  techniques  in  relation  to  literary  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: GSC  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 

331-3  Public  Relations  Policies  and  Practice.  Philosophy,  principles,  policies, 
and  practice  of  public  relations.  Historical  review  of  industrial,  institutional, 
governmental,  and  service  agency  PR;  managerial  and  communicative  func- 
tions; internal  and  external  publics.  Lecture,  audio- visual  media,  and  guest 
public  relations  practitioners.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

401-4  Creative  Dramatics.  (Same  as  Theater  401.)  Materials,  techniques,  and 
procedures  for  conducting  sessions  in  informal  drama  with  emphasis  on  its 
contribution  to  the  total  growth  and  development  of  the  child.  Lectures,  ob- 
servations, student  participation,  and  practice. 

406-4  Teaching  Speech  in  Secondary  Schools.  Philosophy  of  speech  education, 
and  effective  teaching  of  speech  through  curricular  and  extra-curricular  work. 
Prerequisite:  16  hours  of  speech. 
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407-8  (4,4)  American  Public  Address.  Critical  studies  of  American  speakers; 
selected  speakers  and  speeches  which  reflect  the  dominant  social  and  political 
ideas  in  American  history.  A  lecture,  reading,  and  discussion  course.  Parts 
may  be  taken  independently. 

408-4  Psychology  of  Speech.  Nature  and  development  of  speech,  its  basic 
psychology,  and  the  part  speech  plays  in  personality  development. 
417—4  Contemporary  Public  Address.  A  critical  study  of  speakers  and  speeches 
selected  to  present  the  characteristic  ideas  of  leading  social  and  political  devel- 
opments in  national  and  international  affairs  since  1918.  A  lecture,  reading, 
and  discussion  course. 

418-4  British  Public  Address.  Critical  study  of  British  speakers  to  c.  1920. 
Selection  of  material  will  be  governed  both  by  men  and  the  issues  that  moved 
men  throughout  British  history. 

422—4  Oral  Interpretation  of  Prose.  The  study  of  reading  of  prose  literature 
emphasizing  the  specific  problems  posed  for  the  oral  reader  by  this  form.  Pre- 
requisite: GSD  200,  323,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

423-4  Oral  Interpretation  of  Poetry.  The  reading  of  poetry  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  thought  and  emotional  content  of  the  poetry  to  the  audience. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  200,323. 

424—4  Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic  Literature.  Reading,  selecting,  cutting, 
and  presenting  various  types  of  dramatic  literature.  Each  student  gives  a  final 
recital  program  of  readings.  Prerequisites:  GSD  200,  323. 

425-3  Techniques  of  Discussion  Leadership.  Studies  in  the  field  of  group  dis- 
cussion designed  to  clarify  the  functions  and  concepts  of  the  leader  in  demo- 
cratic society. 

427-4  Secondary  School  Forensic  Program.  Coaching  and  organizational 
methods  for  extracurricular  and  curricular  forensic  programs  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

428-4  Communication  Theories  and  Models.  Survey,  analysis,  and  criticism 
of  contemporary  theories  and  models  of  human  communication  with  an  em- 
phasis on  behavioral  theories  and  models. 

429-4  Experimental  Studies  in  Oral  Communication.  Principles  of  research 
design  accompanied  by  a  critical  examination  of  research  in  oral  communica- 
tion. Prerequisite:  428. 

434-4  Lecture  and  Lecture-Recital.  Study  of  professional  work  on  the  public 
platform  which  is  climaxed  by  a  lecture  or  recital  of  a  professional  nature. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  public  speaking,  interpretation,  or  theater. 
435-4  Studies  in  Organizational  Communication.  Communication  systems  and 
behavior  within  formal  organizations.  Focused  on  theory  and  research  of  in- 
formational and  directive  communication  as  related  to  channels,  structures, 
status,  involvement,  morale,  and  leadership.  Prerequisite:  303. 
440-4  Advanced  Phonetics.  Phonetic  theory.  Materials  and  methods  of  lin- 
guistic geography.  Prerequisite:  200. 

441-4  Teaching  Speech  in  Elementary  Schools.  Study  of  oral  language  devel- 
opment in  children,  analysis  of  their  speech  needs,  and  methods  of  teaching 
speech  in  elementary  schools  with  emphasis  on  speech  improvement  and  devel- 
opment of  basic  speech  skills. 

449-4  General  Semantics.  Means  of  changing  implications  so  that  language, 
in  spoken  or  written  form,  describes  the  life  facts. 

450-12  (4,4,4)  Laboratory  in  Interpersonal  Communication.  Communication 
viewed  as  a  process  of  relating  and  evaluating.  Applications  of  general  seman- 
tics and  related  philosophy,  methodology,  and  research  to  the  functioning  of 
the  class  itself  through  various  speech  activities.  The  course  encompasses  the 
common  core  of  communication  behaviors  relevant  to  the  chief  communication 
specialties. 

500-4  Survey  of  Classical  Rhetoric. 
501-10  NDEA  Institute  in  Oral  Language. 
504-4  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Rhetoric. 
505-4  Modern  Rhetorical  Theory. 
507-6  (3,3)  Studies  in  Public  Address. 
508-4  Seminar:  Studies  in  Discussion. 
510-4  Seminar:  Persuasion  and  Social  Control. 
511-4  (2,2)  Teaching  the  College  Speech  Course. 
520-3  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Speech. 
523—4  Seminar:  Problems  in  Interpretation. 
524-6  (3,3)  Seminar:  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address. 
525-4  Seminar:  Speech  Education. 
526-3  Seminar  in  Theater  Arts. 
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527-3  College  Forensic  Program. 

530-1  to  4  Research  Problems. 

532-4  (2,2)  Areas  and  Techniques  of  Research  in  Speech. 

540-4  Seminar:  Experimental  Communications  Research. 

542-4  Seminar  in  non-Quantitative  Research  Methods. 

599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Professors  John  O.   Anderson,  Ph.D.  son,  Ph.D. 

I.   P.   Brackett,   Ph.D.    (Chairman)  Cameron  W.  Garbutt,  Ph.D. 

Eugene  J.  Brutten,  Ph.D.  Ronald  G.   Hansen,  Ph.D. 

Herbert  Koepp-Baker,  Ph.D.  Alfred  B.   Copeland,  Ph.D. 

Michael  S.  Hoshiko,  Ph.D.  Assistant    Professor    Sue    Ann    Pace, 

Donald  J.   Shoemaker,   Ph.D.  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Chester  J.   Atkin-  Adjunct  Professor  Fred  Nolen,  D.D.S. 

Speech  pathology  and  audiology  is  an  area  which  has  as  its  objective  the 
training  of  qualified  personnel  to  work  with  people  impaired  in  either 
speech  or  hearing.  Positions  in  this  field  are  available  in  the  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  in  highly  specialized  public  or 
private  clinics. 

Clinical  experience  is  obtained  through  work  at  the  University's  Speech 
and  Hearing  Clinic,  which  is  one  of  the  participating  agencies  in  the  Co- 
operative Clinical  Services.  Additional  practicum  experience  is  available 
at  the  University  School;  a  six- week  summer  camping  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  Division  of  Services  for  Crippled  Children  and  the 
Easter  Seal  Society;  the  Marion  V.  A.  Hospital;  A.  L.  Bowen  Children's 
Center;  the  Anna  State  Hospital;  and  rehabilitation  work  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Programs  of  study  lead  to  the  academic  and  practicum  requirements 
for  the  Certificate  of  Clinical  Competence  of  the  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association.  Certification  by  ASHA  requires  a  master's  degree 
or  its  equivalent,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  attain  this  level. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Communications  who  plans  to  be  a  speech 
clinician  in  work  environments  other  than  the  public  school,  thereby  not 
seeking  the  requirements  for  a  teaching  certificate,  should  follow  the  plan 
listed  below. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3  or  GSB-3)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  60-62 

GSB  201c   (4) 

Psychology  301    4 

Guidance  412,  Psychology  305  or  Health  Education  312  ..  .       4 

Guidance  422a   4 

Special  Education  200  or  414 2-4 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  200,  203  or  409,  212,  318, 

319,  405,  406,  412  or  415,  414,  416,  419 46 

Electives    46-48 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Communications  who  plans  to  be  a  public 
school  speech  clinician  in  Illinois,  thereby  needing  to  meet  the  require- 
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ments  for  a  Limited  Special  Teaching  Certificate  should  follow  the  plan 

listed  below. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3  or  GSB-3)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  86-94 

GSB  201c   (4) 

GSB   331,   Educational   Administration  355,   or   Instruc- 
tional Materials  417 3-4 

GSB  211b,  300a,  or  Govt.  300 3^ 

GSD  103  with  grade  of  C (3) 

Psychology  301 4 

Guidance  412,  Psychology  305  or  Health  Education  312  .  4 

Guidance  422a   4 

Special  Education  200  or  414 2-4 

Elementary  Education  314  and  337 8 

Elementary  Education  351b   12-16 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  200,  203  or  409,  212, 

318,  319,  405,  406,  412  or  415,  414,  416,  419 46 

Electives    14-22 

Total 192 

For  certification,  students  must  accumulate  two  hundred  clock  hours — 
275  ASHA — of  supervised  case  work  in  a  teacher-training  center.  The 
requirement  is  satisfied  by  Elementary  Education  351b  or  Speech  Path- 
ology and  Audiology  405. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  college  of  education 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Education  who  wishes  to  become  a  speech 
clinician  in  the  public  schools  should  follow  the  plan  listed  immediately 
above,  in  addition  to  any  special  requirements  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Course  Descriptions 

100-0  to  2  Speech  Clinic.  For  students  with  speech  and  hearing  deviations  who 
need  individual  help. 

104-4  Training  the  Speaking  Voice.  For  those  students  who  desire  to  improve 
their  voice  and  articulation. 

200-4  Phonetics.  Instruction  in  the  Use  of  phonetic  symbols  to  record  the 
speech  sounds  of  midland  American  English,  with  emphasis  on  ear  training, 
and  a  description  of  place  and  manner  of  production  of  these  sounds. 
203-4  Introduction  to  Speech  Science.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of  gen- 
eral speech  including  the  history  of  research  in  the  field  and  significant  experi- 
mental trends  in  the  future.  Open  to  all  students. 

212-4  Articulatory  Problems  and  Delayed  Speech.  Acquaints  the  student  with 
articulatory  speech  defects.  Diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  200  or  concurrent. 

318-4  Voice  and  Cleft  Palate.  Voice  disorders  including  cleft  palate.  Prerequi- 
site: 212,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

319-4  Stuttering.  Deals  with  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques  for  the 
understanding  and  treatment  of  stuttering.  Prerequisite:  212,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

400-1  to  4  Independent  Study  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology.  Activities 
involved  shall  be  investigative,  creative,  or  clinical  in  character.  Must  be 
arranged  in  advance  with  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  6  hours. 
405-12  (4,4,4)  Practicum  in  Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy.  Clinical  and 
school  procedures  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology.  One  hour  of  class  per 
week,  and  2  hours  of  clinical  activity  or  work  on  clinically  related  projects  for 
each  hour  of  credit,  (a)  emphasizes  therapeutic  procedures;  (b)  emphasizes 
diagnostic  techniques;  (c)  emphasizes  the  utilization  of  forms  and  the  prep- 
aration of  reports.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

406-4  Techniques  and  Interpretation  of  Hearing  Tests.  Principles  and  tech- 
niques of  testing  the  hearing  and  interpreting  those  tests  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual's needs.  Prerequisite:  416  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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409-4  Research  Techniques  in  Speech  Science.  A  presentation  of  the  research 
techniques  used  in  speech  science  with  particular  emphasis  on  equipment, 
experimental  design,  and  study  of  significant  research  contributions  to  the 
field.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  speech  or  those  with  consent  of  instructor. 
412-4  Cerebral  Palsy.  An  investigation  of  the  etiology,  problems,  and  therapy 
of  cerebral  palsy.  Prerequisite:  212,  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 
414-4  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanisms.  (See 
Physiology  414.) 

415-4  Aphasia.  An  investigation  of  the  etiology,  problems,  and  therapy  of 
aphasia.  Prerequisite:  412,  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 

416—4  Introduction  to  Audiology.  Provides  the  student  with  a  basic  orienta- 
tion to  the  professional  field  of  audiology,  its  history  and  its  goals.  Basic  acous- 
tics, the  phylogeny,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  ear,  and  significant 
pathologies  of  the  ear  are  presented.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

419-4  Communication  Problems  of  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  (Same  as 
Special  Education  419.)  Objectives  and  techniques  for  the  teaching  of  lip 
reading,  speech  conservation,  and  auditory  training.  Prerequisite:  406  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

420-4  Advanced  Clinical  Audiometry.  Principles  and  procedures  for  advanced 
audiometric  testing,  advanced  problems  in  bone  conduction  measurements,  in 
evaluation  of  loudness  recruitment,  in  topodiagnostic  audiometry,  and  non- 
organic hearing  loss  are  presented.  Practical  techniques  include  speech  audi- 
ometry, Bekesy  audiometry,  conditioned  pure  tone  electrodermal  audiometry, 
and  use  of  the  Zwislocki  Acoustic  Bridge.  Prerequisite:  416  and  406  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

421-4  Speech  for  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children.  (See  Special  Edu- 
cation 421.) 

428-4  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  (Same  as  Special  Educa- 
tion 428.)   Etiology  and  therapy  of  common  speech  defects.  Open  to  in-service 
teachers,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  in  education. 
515-1  to  4  Readings  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology. 
516-4  Seminar  in  Psychoacoustics. 
520—4  Seminar  in  Physiological  Acoustics. 
521-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Articulation  and  Delayed  Speech. 
522-16  (4,4,4,4)  Seminar  in  Organic  Speech  Problems. 
524—4  Seminar  in  Language  Disorders. 
528-4  Seminar  in  Experimental  Audiology. 
529-12  (4,4,4)  Seminar  in  Stuttering  Behavior. 
530-1  to  4  Research  Problems  in  Speech  Pathology  &  Audiology. 
531-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Experimental  Phonetics. 
533-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Speech  Science. 
534-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Instrumentation. 

536-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Administration  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Student  Teaching 

Supervised  student  teaching  is  conducted  in  cooperating  public  schools 
in  Southern  Illinois  and  the  Chicago  City  Schools.  The  College  of  Educa- 
tion requires  12  to  16  hours  of  student  teaching  for  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree.  Students  are  expected  to  enroll  for  the  entire  12  to  16  hours 
during  one  quarter. 

One  of  the  following  professional-quarter  plans  of  student  teaching 
must  be  pursued  by  the  student  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
Student  Teaching. 

The  student  teacher,  under  either  plan,  must  follow  the  same  daily 
schedule  as  the  supervisor.  This  means  that  the  student  teacher  is  to 
remain  in  school  for  an  entire  day. 

Elementary  Professional  Quarter 
The  student-teaching  quarter  is  devoted  to  full-time  student  teaching  in 
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an  approved  off-campus  center.  The  student  teacher  earns  16  hours  of 
credit  and  is  expected  to  participate  in  the  teaching  program  for  the  en- 
tire school  day,  following  exactly  the  schedule  of  the  cooperating  teacher. 

The  University  supervisor  calls  a  meeting  of  student  teachers  planning 
to  do  elementary  student  teaching  at  least  one  quarter  in  advance  of  the 
student  teaching  quarter.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  complete 
plans  and  answer  questions  pertaining  to  the  professional  quarter. 

Elementary  Education  351  (student  teaching)  grants  16  hours  of 
credit. 

Early -Childhood  Education  Professional  Quarter 

The  early-childhood  education  professional  quarter  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  one  described  for  elementary  student  teachers  with  this  exception: 
student  teachers  in  this  area  teach  full  time  for  a  quarter  in  either  kinder- 
garten or  one  of  the  primary  grades.  Students  must  indicate  their  prefer- 
ence at  the  time  of  filing  the  final  application  for  student  teaching. 

Elementary  Education  350  (student  teaching)  grants  16  hours  of 
credit. 

Secondary  Professional  Quarter 

(except  vocational  agriculture  and  vocational  home 

economics) 

Twelve  Quarter-Hour  Plan.  This  professional-quarter  plan  is  designed  for 
secondary  student  teachers  in  the  College  of  Education  and  for  other  stu- 
dent teachers  desiring  to  earn  additional  hours  during  any  one  quarter. 

Secondary  Education  352  (student  teaching)  grants  12  hours  of  credit. 
Additional  hours  may  be  earned  by  registering  for  courses  taught  on 
campus  during  the  evening  or  on  Saturday. 

Sixteen  Quarter-Hour  Plan.  This  professional-quarter  plan  is  designed 
for  secondary  student  teachers  in  the  College  of  Education  and  for  other 
student  teachers  desiring  the  maximum  amount  of  student  teaching  of- 
fered by  Southern  Illinois  University  during  any  one  quarter. 

Secondary  Education  352  (student  teaching)  grants  16  hours  of  credit. 
This  program  does  not  permit  additional  hours  to  be  earned  without  the 
approval  of  the  professional  quarter  committee. 

Vocational  Agriculture  Professional  Quarter 

A  3.25  grade-point  average  is  required  before  one  may  take  student 
teaching. 

Psychology  and  education  courses  required  include  Guidance  305  and 
Secondary  Education  310.  Agricultural  Education  courses  required  in- 
clude Agricultural  Industries  210  and  311. 

For  the  professional  quarter  the  student  registers  for  Agricultural  In- 
dustries 309,  312a  and  b. 

Seniors  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  do  their  stu- 
dent teaching  in  a  professional  quarter.  The  first  four  weeks  of  the  quarter 
are  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  methods.  The  last  eight  weeks  of  the 
quarter  are  given  to  supervised  teaching  in  an  approved  off-campus 
center.  Student  teaching  is  done  either  fall  or  winter  quarters. 

The  two  weeks  summer  practice  is  taken  the  week  prior  to  and  the 
first  week  of  school  at  the  center  where  they  plan  to  student  teach.  Al- 
together the  student  has  ten  weeks  of  practice  experience. 

The  student  is  responsible  for  transportation  to  and  from  the  center 
and  also  housing.  It  is  recommended  but  not  mandatory  that  the  student 
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teacher  reside  in  the  community  while  teaching.  He  is  expected  to  remain 
on  duty  as  long  as  the  supervising  teacher  requires.  He  makes  necessary 
visits  after  school  hours  to  the  homes  of  students  to  observe  supervised 
farming  programs.  This  may  be  true  also  for  Saturday  mornings.  The 
student  teacher  is  expected  to  attend  all  evening  meetings  such  as  the 
FFA,  PTA,  and  adult  farmer  classes. 

Vocational  Home  Economics  Professional  Quarter 

A  professional-quarter  student  preparing  to  teach  home  economics  should 
register  for  Secondary  Education  352-12,  Home  Economics  Education 
310,  311. 

For  three-fourths  of  the  quarter  (approximately  9  weeks),  the  student 
does  full-time  student  teaching  in  an  approved  off-campus  center.  During 
the  first  week  of  the  quarter,  the  student  reports  for  prestudent-teaching 
day  and  to  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  for  intensive 
work  in  the  courses  listed  above.  Likewise,  at  the  end  of  the  off-campus 
student-teaching  period  the  student  reports  for  the  remainder  of  the  quar- 
ter including  the  examination  period  to  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education  for  further  intensive  work  in  the  evaluation  of  student 
teaching. 

In  the  off-campus  student-teaching  centers,  students  are  assisted  in 
locating  housing  by  the  university  supervisors  of  home  economics  educa- 
tion and  the  local  public  school  teacher.  Students  who  live  in  University 
Housing  should  indicate  to  the  coordinator  of  housing  the  time  when  they 
will  be  off-campus  for  student  teaching  and/or  Home  Management  House 
residence  so  that  adjustments  in  contracts  can  be  made.  Students  living 
in  housing  other  than  university  housing  should  make  arrangements  di- 
rectly with  those  involved. 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  calls  a  meeting  of 
students  planning  to  do  student  teaching  at  least  one  quarter  in  advance 
of  the  student  teaching  period  to  plan  for  the  professional  quarter. 

The  Professional  Quarter  Committee 

A  representative  from  the  College  of  Education,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  School  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Business,  School  of  Com- 
munications, School  of  Fine  Arts,  School  of  Home  Economics,  and  School 
of  Technology  serve  on  the  professional  quarter  committee.  The  purposes 
of  this  committee  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Chairman  of  Student  Teaching  regulations 
and  procedures  applying  to  all  student  teachers  working  on  the  profes- 
sional quarter  plan. 

2.  To  review  petitions  for  special  student  teaching  consideration  where 
a  student  feels  that  he  is  an  exception  to  the  rules  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  professional  quarter.  In  most  cases  final  reviewing  is  made 
from  a  written  request  form  known  as  the  Petition  for  Special  Student 
Teaching  Consideration.  However,  the  committee  as  a  whole  feels  that 
students  should  not  be  denied  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their  own 
cases  in  person  to  the  committee. 

3.  To  afford  each  college  or  school  that  is  concerned  with  student 
teaching  a  personal  representative. 

No  student  may  pursue  a  student  teaching  assignment  other  than  one 
described  previously  under  one  of  several  professional-quarter  plans,  un- 
less approved  by  the  professional  quarter  committee.  To  request  such 
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approval,  the  student  must  complete  the  forms  known  as  the  Petition  for 
Special  Student  Teaching  Consideration.  These  forms  may  be  secured 
from  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  Student  Teaching,  Room  135,  Wham 
Education  Building.  Petitions  will  be  accepted  for  review  by  the  profes- 
sional quarter  committee  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the 
quarter  preceding  the  student  teaching  quarter.  However,  petitions  may 
be  filed  as  early  as  the  filing  of  the  final  application  for  student  teaching. 

Since  student  teaching  is  designed  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  beginning 
teachers  for  complete  and  integrated  experience,  and  since  more  than  one 
supervisor  may  be  in  charge  of  the  work  done  by  the  student  teacher,  no 
part  of  the  work  may  be  dropped  by  the  student  teacher  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  continuing  the  remainder  of  the  work  for  credit.  Furthermore, 
if  one  supervisor  finds  it  necessary  to  drop  a  student  teacher  from  a  part 
of  the  program,  the  College  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  require 
such  student  teacher  to  drop  all  of  his  program  of  assigned  student  teach- 
ing rather  than  merely  a  part  of  it. 

Two  applications  are  necessary  for  student  teaching.  The  preliminary 
or  first  application  must  be  made  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  winter 
quarter,  approximately  one  year  prior  to  graduation.  Announcements  will 
appear  in  the  Egyptian;  major  departments  will  be  notified.  Students  are 
scheduled  for  either  fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter  of  the  following  year 
on  the  basis  of  information  given  on  the  preliminary  application.  A  final, 
detailed,  application  blank  must  be  filed  prior  to  the  quarter  the  student 
is  scheduled  for  student  teaching.  A  student  scheduled  to  do  student 
teaching  during  the  fall  or  winter  quarter  should  file  his  final  application 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  preceding  spring  quarter.  A  student 
scheduled  for  student  teaching  during  the  spring  quarter  should  file  his 
final  application  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  preceding  fall  quarter. 

Application  for  student  teaching  by  in-service  teachers  for  the  sum- 
mer sessions  should  be  made  not  later  than  January  1.  Application  blanks 
may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  Student  Teaching. 

Student  Teaching  Prerequisites 

1.  Preliminary  application  should  be  made  to  the  chairman  of  Student 
Teaching  during  the  winter  quarter  of  the  academic  year  prior  to  gradua- 
tion. 

2.  A  final,  detailed  application  form  must  be  completed  two  quarters 
prior  to  the  student  teaching  assignment. 

3.  The  student  must  have  128  hours  of  credit  with  a  3.25  grade  point 
average  before  beginning  work  in  student  teaching. 

4.  The  student  is  responsible  for  having  transcripts  of  credit  earned 
at  colleges  or  universities  other  than  Southern  Illinois  University  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  Student  Teaching. 

5.  The  student  in  secondary  education  must  have  at  least  16  hours  of 
credit  in  each  subject  which  he  proposes  to  teach.  The  areas  of  concen- 
tration are  listed  under  Secondary  Education  elsewhere  in  the  catalog. 

6.  Each  student  must  have  at  least  12  hours  in  professional  education 
courses  prior  to  doing  student  teaching.  One  preparing  to  teach  in  junior 
or  senior  high  school  must  have  had  educational  or  adolescent  psychology, 
high  school  methods,  or  a  special  methods  course  in  his  public  school 
teaching  subject  area.  One  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school 
must  have  had  educational  or  child  psychology,  reading  methods,  and 
elementary   methods.   An  early-childhood  education  concentration  must 
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have  had  educational  or  child  psychology,  reading  methods,  and  kinder- 
garten-primary methods.  He  must  also  be  approved  in  class  piano  and 
must  have  had  typewriting  and  duplicating  courses  or  passed  a  profi- 
ciency exam  in  both. 

7.  The  student  must  have  established  at  least  one  quarter  of  residence 
credit  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  earning  a  minimum  of  16  hours  of 
credit,  prior  to  any  student  teaching  assignment. 

8.  Students  must  have  academic  training  in  a  public  school  teaching 
area  which  meets  the  approval  of  the  respective  departmental  chairman. 

9.  Student  teachers  must  have  a  clearance  from  Health  Service,  after 
taking  a  tuberculin  test. 

10.  Admittance  to  the  student  teaching  program  will  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  above  mentioned  prerequisites  at  the  close  of  the  second 
quarter  preceding  the  student  teaching  term. 

Standards  for  Admission  to  a  Teacher  Education  Program 

UNCONDITIONAL  ADMISSION 

A  student  may  apply  for  admission  to  a  teacher  education  program  with  a 
minimum  of  64  quarter  hours  of  academic  work.  To  be  eligible  for  uncon- 
ditional admission  a  student  with  from  64  to  102  quarter  hours  must  have 
a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00  on  a  5.00  scale.  A  student 
applying  for  admission  with  103  to  143  quarter  hours  must  have  at  least 
a  3.10  cumulative  grade  point  average.  A  student  with  more  than  143 
quarter  hours  at  the  time  of  application  for  admission  must  have  at  least 
a  3.20  cumulative  grade  point  average.  To  apply  for  a  student  teaching 
assignment,  a  student  must  have  been  unconditionally  admitted  to  a 
teacher  education  program.  Before  beginning  a  student  teaching  assign- 
ment, the  student  must  have  at  least  a  3.25  grade  point  average. 

PROVISIONAL  ADMISSION 

A  student  may  seek  provisional  admission  to  a  teacher  education  program 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  he  has  103  to  143  quarters  hours  of  credit  with  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  between  3.00  and  3.09  provided  the  grade  point  average  in 
his  teaching  specialization  is  at  least  3.20. 

2.  If  he  has  more  than  143  quarter  hours  of  credit  with  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  between  3.10  and  3.19  provided  the  grade  point 
average  in  his  teaching  specialization  is  at  least  3.30. 

3.  For  a  student  planning  to  teach  at  the  secondary  level,  the  teaching 
specialization  will  include  the  subject  matter  concentration  plus  all  educa- 
tion courses. 

Procedure  for  Admission  to  a  Teacher  Education  Program 

Any  student  who  expects  to  complete  a  program  of  teacher  education  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  must  be  officially  admitted  to  a  teacher  ed- 
ucation program. 

Application  forms  must  be  completed  by  the  student  and  then  given  to 
(1)  his  academic  advisor,  (2)  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  his 
major  teaching  area,  for  secondary  and  special  education  students  only, 
(3)  either  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  or 
Secondary  Education,  and  (4)  the  assistant  dean  for  undergraduate 
studies,  College  of  Education,  for  the  review  and  recommendation  for 
approval  (or  disapproval).  The  forms  must  then  be  returned  to  the  as- 
sistant dean  for  undergraduate  studies  for  the  official  record  of  approved 
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students  in  teacher  education  programs.  This  entire  transaction  must  take 
place  prior  to  entrance  into  the  professional  sequence  of  education  course- 
work.  The  professional  education  coursework  starts  with  Elementary  Ed- 
ucation 314  or  316  for  elementary,  special,  and  early  childhood  education 
students.  For  secondary  Education  and  some  special  education  students 
it  starts  with  Secondary  Education  310. 

NEW  ADMINISTRATION  PROCEDURE 

When  a  student  decides  on  the  teacher  education  program  of  his  choice, 
he  may  make  application  according  to  the  regulations  stated  herein. 
Formal  application  for  admission  to  a  teacher  education  program  must  be 
made  through  the  assistant  dean's  office  of  the  College  of  Education  and 
approval  must  be  granted  prior  to  entrance  into  professional  education 
coursework  (either  Elementary  Education  314  or  Elementary  Education 
316  for  elementary,  early  childhood,  and  special  education  students;  Sec- 
ondary Education  310  for  secondary  and  some  special  education  stu- 
dents) . 

Application  forms  for  admission  to  a  teacher  education  program  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale  Campus,  may  be  secured  at  the 
dean's  office,  College  of  Education,  Wham  Education  Building,  Room  115. 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

(See  also  Technology,  School  of.) 

Programs  are  designed  to  prepare  persons  for  teaching,  supervisory,  and 
leadership  roles  in  occupational  education  in  schools,  colleges,  and  in- 
dustry. Students  are  made  aware  of  and  become  knowledgeable  about 
roles,  relationships,  and  expertise  in  a  variety  of  enterprises. 

Enterprise  teaching  (formerly  industrial  arts)  encompasses  a  broad  area 
of  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  involves  the  study  of 
(1)  technological  aspects  of  productive  society  under  the  headings:  visual 
communications;  energy  conversion  and  power  transmission;  materials 
and  processes;  and  electronics  and  instrumentation  and  (2)  human  as- 
pects of  the  world  of  work  in  courses  such  as  industrial  sociology,  in- 
dustrial psychology,  management  and  economics. 

Trades  and  industries  teaching  concerns  specialized  instruction  in  the 
vocational-technical  occupations  of  machine-tool,  electronics,  drafting,  and 
other  trade  or  technical  occupations.  Persons  following  this  program  are 
prepared  to  teach  in  high  schools,  area  vocational  schools,  industry, 
private  schools,  and  community  junior  colleges. 

Technical  teaching  involves  instructing  youth  and  adults  in  highly 
skilled  occupational  areas  such  as,  dental  hygiene,  electronics,  practical 
nursing,  automotives,  aviation,  health,  and  commercial  art,  which  require 
basic  and  intermediate  knowledge  of  science  and  mathematics  as  well  as 
advanced  knowledge  of  applications  in  a  defined  line  of  endeavor. 

Manual  arts  therapists  supervise  rehabilitation  activities  involving  tools, 
machines,  and  materials  in  hospitals  and  other  centers. 

Persons  who  wish  to  complete  a  degree  immediately  after  high  school 
are  advised  to  prepare  for  enterprise  teaching.  People  with  work  experi- 
ence or  post-secondary  technical  or  vocational  education  in  a  technical 
institute  or  junior  college  are  advised  to  prepare  for  trades  and  industries 
or  technical  teaching. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  technology 
General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 
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Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology  305 4 

Mathematics  111-10   (9)  +1 

Technical  &  Industrial  Education  408,  491 3 

Major  Groupings   92 

Enterprise  Teaching:  GSA  358-6;  100-2,  201-6,  305-8,  207,  307, 
310,  420-8,  421,  422;  Sociology  338  or  Psychology  323;  Psy- 
chology 320;  Economics  214,  215;  Management  340,  431;  Educa- 
tional Administration  355;  Secondary  Education  310,  352. 
Trades  and  Industries  Teaching:  GSA  358-6;  100-2,  graphics-6, 
259  or  concentration  specialty-45,  319-12,  485,  488,  489,  490;  Ed- 
ucational Administration  355;  Secondary  Education  310,  352. 
Technical  Teaching:   259   or  concentration  specialty-60,   319-12, 

419-8,  488,  489,  490. 
Manual  Arts   Therapy:   Psychology  307,   465,   Health  Education 
334s,  Physiology  300,  455,  GSA  358-6,  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education  100-2,  graphics-6,  laboratory  electives. 
Electives    8 

Total 192 

Course  Descriptions 

100-2  Orientation.  Introduction  to  occupational  education.  Required  of  enter- 
prise and  trades  industries  majors. 

201-6  (3,3)  Visual  Communications,  (a)  Introduction  to  the  language  of  in- 
dustry involving  technical  sketching,  projections  and  developments,  graphic 
symbolism,  printing,  duplicating,  photography,  and  copying,  (b)  Advanced 
concepts  and  techniques  involving  graphic  projections,  intersections,  and 
developments;  relief,  offset,  and  silk  screen  printing;  mimeograph,  xerography, 
photography,  and  other  processes. 

207-3  Energy  Conversion  &  Power  Transmission  I.  Introduction  to  energy 
conversion  and  power  transmission,  including  a  brief  review  of  the  mechanical 
laws  of  physics. 

259-3  to  80  Shop  and  Drafting  Subjects.  (Same  as  Engineering  259.)  This  is 
a  designation  for  shop  or  drawing  credit  earned,  or  for  trade  proficiency,  when 
credit  is  to  be  established  by  departmental  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing. 

302-4  Construction  Methods  for  Primary  Teachers.  Various  media  such  as 
wood,  metal,  and  paper.  Acquainting  the  primary  teacher  with  the  materials, 
tools,  and  processes  which  students  at  the  primary  level  can  manipulate  and 
use  in  the  classroom.  Laboratory. 

303-4  Diversified  Crafts  for  Teachers  and  Recreational  Leaders.  Experience 
in  constructional  activities  involving  the  use  of  wood,  metals,  leathers,  plastics, 
reed,  raffia,  clay,  and  other  materials  adaptable  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
camp  counselors  and  elementary  school  leaders.  Laboratory. 

305-8  (4,4)  Materials  and  Processes,  (a)  The  nature  of  industrial  materials, 
their  physical  properties,  structure,  natural  state,  extraction,  and  processing. 
Emphasis  on  testing,  joining,  and  the  industrial  applications  of  various  wood, 
metal,  plastic,  and  ceramic  materials,  (b)  Concepts  and  techniques  in  cutting, 
shaping,  forming,  treating,  polishing,  finishing,  and  testing  various  wood, 
metal,  plastic,  and  ceramic  materials. 

307-3  Energy  Conversion  &  Power  Transmission  II.  Principles,  operation, 
and  application  of  power  generating  equipment.  Reciprocating,  gas  and  steam 
turbines,  jet,  and  other  internal  combustion  engines,  atomic,  solar,  and  chem- 
ical power  sources,  and  mechanical,  pneumatic,  and  hydraulic  transmission 
systems  are  treated  from  the  general  education  standpoint.  Prerequisite:  207. 
310-8  (4,4)  Electronics  &  Instrumentation,  (a)  Introduction  to  electron 
theory,  optics  and  sound,  electrostatics,  circuit  theory,  control  instrumenta- 
tion, and  automation,  (b)  Principles  and  applications  of  circuit  theory,  con- 
trol instrumentation  in  open  and  closed  systems,  computer  language,  com- 
puter graphics,  and  numerical  control,  from  the  general  education  standpoint. 
319-3  to  24  (3  per  quarter)  Industrial  Internship.  Industrial  experience  in- 
cludes job   skills,   manufacturing  processes,  technical  information,  and  labor- 
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management  relationships  with  supervised  instruction,  conferences  and  exam- 
inations. Required  of  Vocational  Teachers.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator. 
380-1  to  12  Special  Skills  in  Teaching  Technological  Subjects.  Develops  new 
and  special  industrial  skills  for  teaching  industrial  and  technological  subjects. 
For  advanced  students  and  teachers  to  develop  new  but  basic  manipulative 
skills  and  understandings  in  selected  areas.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  Technical 
and  Industrial  Education. 

408-3  Teaching  Aids  in  Technological  Education.  Selection,  development, 
analysis,  cataloging,  and  use  of  commercial  and  self-made  instructional  aids 
and  devices. 

419-8  to  16  Student  Teaching  in  Technical  Programs.  Experience  in  working 
with  special  and  post-high  school  technical  training  programs  in  approved 
centers.  The  student  teacher  will  follow  the  program  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
primary  specialization  in  both  regular  and  extra-class  activities.  Prerequisite: 
9  quarter  hours  professional  courses. 

420-8  (4,4)  Enterprise:  The  Man-Machine  System.  Classroom,  laboratory, 
and  library  study  of  man-machine  systems  in  a  variety  of  industries  and 
institutions  with  emphasis  on  teaching  children  and  youth  to  understand 
the  world  of  work.  For  advanced  students  and  experienced  teachers.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  in  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education. 

421-3  Principles  of  Enterprise  Teaching.  Problems  and  special  methods  of 
teaching  in  enterprise  education  programs.  Prerequisite:  16  hours  technical 
and  industrial  education  courses. 

422-3  Curriculum  Development  in  Enterprise.  Selection,  development,  and 
evaluation  of  content,  methodology,  and  hardware  and  software  instructional 
systems  for  programs  about  man  and  technology.  For  advanced  students  and 
experienced  teachers.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  technical  and  industrial  educa- 
tion courses. 

425-2  to  8  Practicum  in  Technology.  Experiences  in  the  industrial  applications 
of  technological  knowledge.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  selected  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  provide  opportunity  to  study  technical 
problems  in  the  industrial  environment  under  the  direction  of  specialists. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects. 

430-2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity 
for  students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solution 
of  selected  technical  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
435-6  to  18  Manual  Arts  Internship.  Supervised  hospital  experience  featuring 
various  applications  of  manual  arts  therapeutical  treatments.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  coordinator. 

450-1  to  12  (1  to  4  per  quarter)  Advanced  Skills  in  Technical  Subjects.  Mod- 
ern industrial  practices  and  techniques  in  various  selected  technical  fields.  For 
experienced  persons  seeking  an  opportunity  to  develop  advanced  techniques 
and  to  increase  understanding  in  specialized  industrial  fields.  Emphasis  on 
modern  industrial  processes,  methods,  materials,  and  techniques  used  in  school 
shops,  drafting  rooms,  and  industrial  organizations.  Prerequisite:  basic  training 
in  area  selected  for  study.  Limited  to  certified  teachers. 
465-8  (4,4)  Industrial  Safety.  (See  Engineering  Technology  465.) 
485-3  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 
(Same  as  Agricultural  Education  485,  Home  Economics  485,  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 485,  Secretarial  and  Business  Education  485.)  Team  teaching  used. 
Gives  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  practical  arts,  vocational 
and  technical  education,  their  relationships  and  differences,  and  the  place  of 
each  in  preparing  people  for  the  world  of  work.  Prerequisite:  Student  teach- 
ing or  consent  of  department. 

488-3  Analysis  for  Occupational  Education.  Fundamentals  of  analyzing  oc- 
cupations and  careers  for  establishing  units  of  instruction  for  occupational 
education  courses.  Required  for  occupational  teachers,  coordinators,  and 
supervisors.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  teaching  specialty. 

489-3  Organization  of  Subject  Matter.  Course  and  unit  construction,  prepara- 
tion of  materials  for  distribution  to  students,  preparation  of  teacher-made 
tests,  course  evaluation  and  updating.  Prerequisite:  488. 

490-3  Principles  of  Occupational  Teaching.  Methods  of  teaching  in  occupa- 
tional education  programs.  Required  for  occupational  teachers,  coordinators, 
and  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  teaching  specialty. 

500-8  (4,4)  Legislation,  Organization,  and  Administration  of  Occupational 
Education. 
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502-6  (3,3)  Measurements  and  Evaluations  of  Products  and  Procedures. 
505-4  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Industrial  Education. 
506-4  Cooperative  Programs. 

510-4  Planning  Occupational  Education  Facilities. 
525—3  Interrelated  Vocational  Cooperative  Education. 
540-2  to  6  Research  in  Technological  Education. 
541-4  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance. 
550-4  College  Teaching  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Subjects. 
560-2  to  12    (2  to  8  per  quarter)    New  Developments  in  Technological  Educa- 
tion. 

570-2  to  6  Special  Investigations. 
580-1  to  9  Seminar. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 


Technology 

(See  also  Engineering.) 

Professors  J.  L.  Amoros,  Ph.D. 

Juh  Wah  Chen,  Ph.D. 

E.  Leon  Dunning,  Ph.D. 

John  H.  Erickson,  D.Ed. 

G.  Robert  Hoke,  Ph.D. 

Eldred  W.  Hough,  Ph.D. 

M.  Keith  Humble,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  B.  Jefferson,  Ph.D. 

Marvin  E.  Johnson,  Ed.D. 

Julian  H.  Lauchner,  Ph.D. 

William  C.  Orthwein,  Ph.D. 

Wayne  S.  Ramp,  Ed.D. 

E.  J.  Simon,  M.S. 

H.  J.  Stoever,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Raymond  E.  Bit- 
tie,  Ed.D. 

Marisa  L.  Canut,  Ph.D. 

Philip  K.  Davis,  Ph.D. 

Fred   L.   Grismore,   M.S. 

James   Jenkins,   Jr.,   D.Ed. 

Clifford  M.  Moeller,  M.S. 

Sedat  Sami,  Ph.D. 

James  G.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Ronald  Stadt,  Ed.D.   (Chairman) 
Assistant  Professors  Najim  Al-Rubayi, 
Ph.D. 


Larry  J.  Bailey,  Ed.D. 

Richard  E.  Bortz,  Ph.D. 

Curtis  W.  Dodd,  Ph.D. 

James  L.  Evers,  Ph.D. 

Vernold  K.  Feiste,  Ph.D. 

Howard  E.  Hesketh,  Ph.D. 

Larry  J.  Kenneke,  Ed.D. 

Albert  C.  Kent,  M.S. 

Mark  E.  Klopp,  M.Ed. 

T.  M.  McCalla,  Ph.D. 

C.  Raymond  Nowacki,  Ph.D. 

Dennis  G.  Nystrom,  Ed.D. 

Carlyle  G.  Ott,  M.S. 

Sonny  W.  Pearson,  Ph.D. 

Douglas  S.  Prensner,  Ph.D. 

James  A.  Sullivan,  Ed.D. 
Instructors  E.  Robert  Ashworth,  M.S. 

Dale  Besterfield,  M.S. 

Joseph  D.  Clinton,  M.S. 

Willard  C.  Hart,  B.S. 

Charles  B.  Muchmore,  M.S. 

John  R.  Novy,  M.S. 

Bill  J.  Shields,  M.S. 

Jan  R.  Sonner,  M.S. 

Murl  G.  Teske,  M.S. 
Lecturer  Charles  A.  Rawlings,  M.S. 


The  present  technological  society  has  increased  the  demand  for  new  types 
of  personnel  known  as  technologists.  A  technologist  utilizes  established 
techniques,  methods,  and  procedures  to  achieve  improvements  in  existing 
designs  and  systems.  Technologists  should  be  knowledgable  in  the  "state 
of  the  art"  of  a  particular  technology,  capable  of  utilizing  handbooks  and 
other  forms  of  codified  information  with  skill  and  discrimination,  and 
sufficiently  versed  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences  to  recognize  sound 
procedures. 

The  technologist  should  stress  applied  design — the  use  of  already 
engineered  components  and  methods.  The  technologist  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  conceive  wholly  new  designs  and  design  procedures,  but  should 
contribute  to  the  technical  solution  of  the  overall  problem. 

Students  planning  to  transfer  from  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes, 
or  occupational  programs  should  make  inquiry  regarding  opportunities  in 
and  specific  requirements  of  the  various  technology  programs.  The  tech- 
nology programs  are  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  training  for  entry 
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into  employment  upon  the  completion  of  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Op- 
portunities for  advanced  study  are  available  in  business-related  fields  or 
education. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  technology 

Engineering  Technology 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Technology 108 

GSA  358   (6) 

GSB  361    3 

Engineering  222 3 

Engineering    Technology    100-0,    102-9,    260-9,    304-6, 

311-6,  313A-4,  318-6,  342-3 43 

Mathematics  111,  150,  252a ( 9)  +  16 

Psychology  320 4 

Optional  Groupings 39 

Civil:  Engineering  Technology  310-6,  314-3,  315-3,  363-8,  364-6, 
426-3,  technical  electives-10. 

Electrical:  (Waive  311b)  Engineering  Technology  303-9,  304c-3, 
332-6,  336-3,  338-8,  437-9  technical  electives-4. 

Mechanical:  Engineering  Technology  301-3,  303-3,  308-9,  313b-4, 
320-3,  322-3,  332-3,  340-4,  technical  electives-7.  

Total    192 

Industrial  Technology 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Industrial  Technology 108 

GSA  358   (6) 

GSB  361    3 

Mathematics  111-10   (9)  +  1 

Engineering  222 3 

Engineering  Technology  102-9,  465a-4 13 

Industrial  Technology  100-0,  300-4,  307-5,  317-5,  318-3, 

325-5,  343-3,  358-5,  365-4,  375-4 38 

Management  340-4,  382-4 8 

Psychology  320 4 

Optional  Groupings 38 

Industrial  Design:  Engineering  Technology  430-6,  Industrial  Tech- 
nology 305-9,  306-9,  Cinema  and  Photography  260-8,  technical 
electives-6. 

Manufacturing:  Accounting  250-4,  Engineering  Technology  465b-4, 
Industrial  Technology  300b-4,  335-3,  340-3,  341-3,  342-3,  343b-3, 
technical  electives-11. 

Supervision  and  Personnel:  Accounting  250-4,  Engineering  Tech- 
nology 465b-4,  Industrial  Technology  340-3,  Management  385-4, 
Psychology  305-4,  322-4,  323^,  technical  electives-11. 

Total    192 

Graduates  of  two-year  occupational  programs  may  receive  credit  toward 
the  above  requirements. 
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Theater 

Professors    Archibald    McLeod,    Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  Winston  G.  Gray, 
(Chairman)  Ph.D. 

Christian  H.  Moe,  Ph.D.  Phillip  R.  Hendren,  M.A. 

Associate   Professors   Sherwin   Abrams,  Darwin  R.  Payne,  M.A. 

Ph.D.  Eelin  S.  Harrison,  M.A. 

Charles  Zoeckler,  B.A. 

Instruction  and  training  in  all  phases  of  dramatic  production  for  the 
stage  and  in  basic  techniques  for  dramatic  production  in  television,  radio, 
and  motion  pictures  are  provided. 

Education  for  dramatic  production  entails  (1)  training  and  practice 
in  acting,  directing,  and  technical  production  (stage  management,  crew 
work,  the  planning  and  execution  of  costumes,  lighting,  and  scenery) ; 

(2)  understanding  of  the  essential  nature  of  theater  art  through  study  of 
theater  esthetics,  history,  and  criticism;  (3)  a  survey  of  theater  manage- 
ment practices;  (4)  a  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  play- 
writing  and;  (5)  a  knowledge  of  dramatic  literature. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  achieve  the  following  objectives:  (1)  to 
teach  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  production;  (2)  to  provide  a  foun- 
dation for  graduate  study,  in  dramatic  production,  theory,  and  history; 

( 3 )  to  provide  basic  professional  training  in  all  phases  of  dramatic  produc- 
tion for  stage,  screen,  radio,  and  television;  (4)  to  provide  the  general 
college  student  with  opportunities  to  participate  on  an  extracurricular 
basis  in  a  cooperative  artistic  enterprise,  and  with  courses  which  will  con- 
tribute to  a  broad  liberal  arts  education;  (5)  to  provide  the  student  of 
general  speech  with  training  and  experience  in  an  important  type  of 
speech  activity;  (6)  to  provide  campus,  city,  and  area  with  live  theater 
performances  of  the  best  plays,  including  children's  plays  and  operas,  of 
past  and  present;  and  (7)  to  permit  students  some  degree  of  specializa- 
tion in  any  one  of  four  areas  of  theater  production:  acting  and  directing; 
scenic/costume  design  and  technical  direction;  playwriting  and  dramatic 
literature;  and  dance;  and  to  provide  a  foundation  in  theater  history  and 
theory. 

The  Southern  Players,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Theater  faculty, 
produce  each  year  five  full-length  plays,  three  plays  for  children,  five 
student-directed  full-length  plays,  and  three  programs  of  original  one-acts. 
Each  fall  the  Touring  Theater,  a  troupe  composed  of  students  registered 
in  322  tours  Southern  Illinois  for  several  weeks,  performing  daily  a  full- 
length  play  for  adults  and  a  play  for  children.  Each  summer  a  resident 
stock  company  produces  a  five-production  playbill  in  the  air-conditioned 
University  Theater. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

The  following  requirements  are  established  for  four  areas  of  concentration: 
Acting-Directing,  Design-Technical,  Playwriting-Dramatic  Literature,  and 
Dance.  Each  area  of  concentration  has  a  core  curriculum  (common  in  the 
first  three  areas ) ,  a  specialized  curriculum,  and  a  limited  number  of 
electives.  Since  the  core  curriculum  for  Dance  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  other  three  areas,  it  is  listed  separately. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    88 

Core  Curriculum  in  Theater  for  following  3  Areas 59-60 

GSC  201,  354a,b,  365  or  English  471a  or  b 12-13 
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English  460a,b,c,  or  d,  or  464,  or  468 4 

Theater  llla,b,c,   207,  217,  311,  308  and  322    (Tour  or 

Summer  Theater) ,  402a,  403 43 

One  of  the  following  Three  Specializations 29-30 

Acting-Directing 

English  460a,b,c,d,  or  464,  471a, b,  or  468  (any  one  course)  4 

Theater  203,  213,  305,  317,  402b,  417 21 

Theater   Electives    4-5 

Total  (with  Core)   89-90 

Design-Technical 

Clothing  and  Textiles  380  or  433 4 

Theater  406,  412,  414,  415,  432,  438 21 

Theater  Electives 4-5 

Total  (with  Core)   89-90 

Play  writing-Dramatic  Literature 

English  460a,b,c,d,  or  464,  or  471a,b,   or  468    (any   two 

courses)    8 

Psychology  305    4 

Theater  402b,  411,  438 12 

Theater  Electives 5-6 

Total  (with  Core)   89-90 

Dance 

Core  Curriculum  for  Dance 42 

GSC  201,  354a,b   9 

Theater  llla,b,c,  217,  322,  402a,  403 33 

Theater  230,  240,  273,  313,  312,  416 42 

Theater  Electives 5 

Total  (with  Core)   89 

Electives  for  All  4  Areas 15 

Total  Credit  Requirements  for  All  4  Areas 192 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    88 

Requirements  for  Theater  Concentration   78 

GSC  201,  203,  354a,  354b 12 

English  460a,b,c,d,  464,  468,  471a,b  (any  three  courses)    12 

Theater  llla,b,c,  217,  311,  402a,  403,  438 33 

Theater  Electives 21 

Electives    26 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration 

Required  courses  are  Theater  Ilia,  217,  207,  311,  402a,  GSC  354a,b,  (To- 
tal: 25)  for  students  in  the  School  of  Communications;  GSC  203,  354a,b, 
Theater  Ilia,  217,  402a,  438  (Total:  24)  for  students  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  GSC  203,  Theater  230,  240,  313,  312,  416 
(Total:  36)  for  students  with  a  secondary  concentration  in  Theater-Dance. 
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Course  Descriptions 

111-9  (3,3,3)  Staging  Techniques.  All  phases  of  dramatic  production  in  con- 
nection with  departmental  public  presentations.  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
203-4  Voice  and  Diction.  Principles  and  practice  in  personal  vocal  and  articu- 
latory  development  and  control.  General  group  drills  in  phonation,  resonance 
and  vocal  variety;  drills  for  clarity  and  ease  in  articulation.  For  specific  vocal 
needs;  individual  exercises,  coaching  and  critical  comment;  leading  to  in- 
creased effectiveness  in  formal  reading  and  speaking  situations. 
207-4  Fundamentals  of  Theatrical  Design.  Graphic  media  and  workshop  exer- 
cises acquaint  students  with  the  problems  encountered  by  the  director,  scene 
designer,  costumer,  and  lighting  director  in  providing  a  suitable  environment, 
by  visual  means,  for  the  actor. 

208-1  to  3  Dramatic  Activities.  Credit  to  be  earned  by  participation  in  public 
performances. 

217-4  Acting.  Basic  techniques  of  acting  in  all  dramatic  media.  Emphasis  on 
expression  through  bodily  action  and  movements.  Develops  the  actor's  funda- 
mental tools:  motivation,  sensory  perception,  voice,  bodily  action,  movement, 
and  a  working  vocabulary.  Exercises. 

230 A-2  Beginning  Techniques  of  Classical  Ballet.  (Same  as  Physical  Education 
for  Women  230A.)  Basic  ballet  and  introduction  to  centre  work. 
230B-2  to  22  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Ballet.  (Same  as  Physical  Education 
for  Women  230B.)  Intermediate  and  advanced  ballet  including  barre  and 
centre  combinations.  Prerequisite:  230 A  or  consent  of  instructor. 
240-2  to  24  Theory  and  Technique  of  Contemporary  Dance.  (See  Physical 
Education — Women  240.) 

305-2  Stage  Make-up.  Theory  and  technique  of  various  types  of  make-ups. 
308-1  to  3  Dramatic  Activities.  Same  as  208. 

311-4  Introduction  to  Play  writing.  The  preparation  of  a  one-act  play  from 
germinal  idea  to  completed  script.  Those  scripts  indicating  a  certain  level  of 
artistry  and  technical  control  to  be  produced  in  a  laboratory  theater  program. 
Course  includes  the  analysis  of  dramaturgical  technique  and  theory  through 
the  study  of  selected  plays  and  criticism.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  dramatic 
literature  and  consent  of  instructor. 

317-4  Intermediate  Acting.  Practical  application,  through  various  scenes  and 
exercises,  of  the  elements  of  concentration,  emotional  recall,  rhythm,  observa- 
tion, characterization,  and  rehearsal  methods.  Prerequisite:  217. 
322-2  to  12  Practicum  in  Theater.  Practical  experience  in  acting,  directing, 
and  associated  theater  work  in  area  tours  and  summer  stock.  Credit  may  be 
earned  for  the  course  both  on  tour  and  in  stock. 
GSC  354-6  (3,3)  History  of  the  Theater. 

379-3  Preclassic  Dance  Forms.  (Same  as  Physical  Education — Women  379.) 
Lectures  and  readings  in  dance  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  early  18th  centuries. 
Study  and  execution  of  representative  preclassic  dances.  Prerequisite:  230. 
400-0  Theater  Problems.  Group  discussion  of  current  problems,  productions, 
and  developments  in  the  university  theater.  Includes  special  lectures,  sym- 
posiums, production  critiques.  One  hour  weekly  non-credit  course  required  for 
6  quarters  for  all  majors,  and  for  3  quarters  for  all  theater  graduate  students. 
401-4  Creative  Dramatics.  (See  Speech  401.) 

402-8  (4,4)  Play  Directing,  (a)  The  principles  and  procedures  of  play 
direction  including  play  selection,  interpretation,  and  the  patterning  of 
auditory  and  visual  stimuli;  (b)  Continuation  of  402a  emphasizing  rehearsal 
procedures,  control  of  tempo  and  mood,  styles  of  presentation  and  perform- 
ance, and  other  techniques  in  the  direction  of  plays. 

403—4  Aesthetics  of  the  Drama  and  the  Theater.  Principles  and  practice  of 
modern  dramatic  production  in  the  light  of  modern  aesthetic  theory.  A  course 
attempting  to  formulate  an  aesthetic  judgment  of  the  theater. 
404—4  Theater  Management.  Theater  operational  procedure,  including  both 
fundamental  structuring  and  house  management.  The  former  aspect  includes 
administration,  purchasing,  and  accounting  practices,  ticket  sales,  publicity, 
promotion,  and  public  relations.  The  latter  aspect  covers  the  management  of 
box-office  and  ushering. 

405-8  (4,4)  The  Scenic  Imagination,  (a)  A  study  of  the  purely  creative  side 
of  stage  production.  It  includes  an  analysis  of  the  script  and  its  meaning  for 
an  audience;  a  poetic  evaluation  of  the  setting,  costumes,  and  lighting;  and  the 
blocking  out  of  the  stage  action;  (b)  Theater  research  and  documentation;  an 
approach  to  sketches  and  models;  a  review  of  the  historic  forms  of  staging, 
with  emphasis  on  the  modern  styles  from  naturalism  to  epic  theater. 
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406-1  American  Professional  Theater  Procedures  and  Practices.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  everyday  realities  of  a  professional  stage  career,  including  problems 
of  survival,  professional  ethics  and  protocol,  personal  relations,  and  the 
function  of  stage  unions. 

409-4  High  School  Theater  and  Its  Production  Problems.  Consideration  of 
stage  machinery,  equipment,  light  controls  and  instruments,  production,  and 
techniques.  Analysis  of  basic  needs  of  the  high  school  theater. 
410—3  Children's  Theater.  Creative  dramatics;  dramatization  of  children's 
literature;  play  production  for  elementary  schools.  Recommended  for  educa- 
tion concentrations. 

411-4  Playwriting.  The  writing  of  a  full-length  play,  a  children's  play,  or  a 
historical  pageant-drama  forms  the  basis  of  the  course.  Students  may  elect  to 
write  two  one-act  plays.  Individual  conferences  supplement  the  class  discus- 
sion and  analysis  of  student  writing.  Prerequisite  for  graduate  students:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

412-4  Stage  Design.  The  design  of  settings  for  the  stage  and  other  dramatic 
media.  Prerequisite:  207. 
414-4  Costume  Design. 
415-4  Advanced  Costume  Design. 

416-4  Current  Theories  and  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Dance.  (See  Physical 
Education  416.) 

417-4  Advanced  Acting.  Lectures,  readings,  and  practical  application  dealing 
with  advanced  studies  of  characterizations  and  acting  styles  on  an  individual 
basis.  Prerequisite:  217,  317. 

432-4  Stage  Lighting.  Instruments  and  control  equipment;  principals  and 
techniques  of  lighting  dramatic  productions. 

438-4  Contemporary  Developments  in  the  Theater.  Critical  study  of  theory 
and  practice  in  acting,  directing,  production,  and  architecture  in  the  modern 
theater.  The  rise  and  development  of  the  film,  radio,  and  television  as  dra- 
matic media. 

502-4  Advanced  Directing. 
503-12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Technical  Problems. 
504-4  The  Comic  Theater. 
505-4  The  Tragic  Theater. 
506-4  The  American  Theater. 

509-4  The  High  School  Theater  and  its  Production  Problems. 
518-4  Theater  Audience. 
519-1  to  12  Theater  Practicum. 
526-3  to  12  Seminar  in  Theater  Arts. 
530-1  to  4  Research  Problems  in  Theater. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

University  Convocation 
000-0  University  Convocation. 

Zoology 

Professors     Richard     E.     Blackwelder,  Herman  J.  Haas,  Ph.D. 

Ph.D.  Jan  Martan,  Ph.D. 

Harvey    I.     Fisher,     Ph.D.     (Chair-  Howard  J.  Stains,  Ph.D. 

man)  Hilda  A.  Stein,  M.S.  (Emerita) 
Edwin  C.  Galbreath,  Ph.D.                    Assistant     Professors     DuWayne     C. 
William      M.      Gersbacher,      Ph.D.  Englert,   Ph.D. 

(Emeritus)  William  C.  George,  Ph.D. 

Willard  D.  Klimstra,  Ph.D.  John  N.  Krull,  Ph.D. 

William  M.  Lewis,  Ph.D.  Eugene  A.   LeFebvre,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Ronald  A.  Bran-  Bruce  W.  Peterson,  Ph.D. 

don,  Ph.D.  John  B.  Stahl,  Ph.D. 

George  Garoian,  Ph.D.  George  H.  Waring,  Ph.D. 

Students  planning  to  concentrate  in  zoology  should  consult  with  the 
zoology  faculty  representatives  for  current  information  concerning  re- 
quirements. Core  courses  required  for  concentration  in  zoology  include 
Biology  305,  306,  307,  308.  These  may  substitute  for  16  hours  of  required 
courses. 
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A  concentration  in  zoology  is  appropriate  for  those  wishing  to  enter  the 
following  fields:  fish  and  wildlife  management,  dentistry,  medicine,  veter- 
inary medicine,  or  allied  fields.  These  students  should  consult  with  the 
zoology  adviser  concerning  their  course  of  study.  A  student  desiring  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  should  consult  with  the  department. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree, 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics     9-10 
GSD  FL  (Recommended  French,  German  or  Russian) 
and 

Foreign  Language:  FL  201-9 
or 
Mathematics:  150-10 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Zoology   60 

GSA  201-8  or  210-8   (4  hours  count  toward  the  48- 
hour  concentration)    (8) 

Mathematics  111-10   10 

Chemistry  121-10   (4)    +   6 

Zoology  102,  103,  202,  300,  310,  382-1,  401 31 

Zoology  electives  to  complete  48  hours,  which  may  in- 
clude GSA  312,  313,  315;  Zoology  316  can  not  be 

counted  toward  the  major 13 

Electives    38-39 

Recommended:  three  quarters  of  botany,  two  of  physics,  one  of 
physiology,  one  of  microbiology,  and  organic  chemistry 

Total    192 

One  who  desires  a  concentration  in  zoology  is  expected  to  register  con- 
secutively in  Zoology  102,  103,  202,  and  300. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  zoology  consists  of  at  least  24  hours,  in- 
cluding GSA  201-8  (which  contributes  only  4  hours) ;  Zoology  102,  103; 
and  at  least  one  laboratory  course  numbered  above  199.  GSA  312,  313, 
314,  315  may  be  counted  toward  the  24-hour  minimum. 

Course  Descriptions 

102-5  General  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Studies  of  representatives  of  the  various 
kinds  of  invertebrate  animals.  Relationships,  structure,  and  natural  history 
are  emphasized.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
GSA  201b. 

103-5  General  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Studies  of  representatives  of  the  various 
kinds  of  vertebrate  animals.  Evolutionary  development,  structure,  and  natural 
history  are  emphasized.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: GSA  201. 

202-5  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Comparative  studies  of  the  organ 
systems  of  vertebrate  animals,  with  emphasis  on  the  phylogeny  and  evolution 
of  these  organs.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
103. 

300-5  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Development  of  the  individual  with  the  frog, 
chick,  and  pig  as  types.  Three  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  202. 

309-5  Elementary  Cytology.  Introduction  to  structure  and  function  of  the 
cell  on  an  elementary  level.  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  biology. 
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310-5   Animal   Ecology.    Habitats,   communities,   and   population   dynamics   of 
animals.  Cost  of  field  trips  may  be  $5-$25  per  student.  Three  lecture  and  4 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  102,  103. 
GSA  312-3  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 
GSA  313-3  Evolution. 
GSA  314-3  Man's  Genetic  Heritage. 
GSA  315-3  History  of  Biology. 

316-4  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Control.  Principal  injurious  insects  and  their 
allies;  chemical  and  biological  methods  of  control.  (Credit  may  not  be  used 
toward  a  concentration  in  zoology.)  Two  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 

321-5  Histological  Techniques  in  Zoology.  Methods  of  preparing  material  for 
microscopic  study.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: one  year  of  biological  sciences  or  consent  of  instructor. 

322-2  to  5  Problems  in  Zoology.  Research  on  zoological  problems.  Prerequi- 
site: 4.25  grade  point  average,  senior  standing,  and  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment or  faculty.  (Credit  may  not  be  used  toward  a  secondary  concentration 
in  zoology.) 

382-0.5  to   1.5   (.5,.5,.5)   Zoology  Seminar  for  Seniors.  Two  quarters  required 
of  seniors  concentrating  in  zoology.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
400-2  Animal  Taxonomy.  The  concepts  of  taxonomy  and  their  use  in  zoology. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology  or  consent  of  instructor. 

401-5  Genetics.  Principles  of  inheritance,  including  genetic  mechanisms,  mu- 
tation, and  selection.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  biological  science  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

402-4  Natural  History  of  Invertebrates.  Observation,  identification,  and  life 
histories.  Designed  for  teachers.  Not  for  students  specializing  in  invertebrate 
zoology.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  102. 

403-4  Natural  History  of  Vertebrates.  Observation,  identification,  and  life 
histories.  Designed  for  teachers.  Not  for  students  specializing  in  vertebrate 
zoology.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  103. 

404-2  to  8  Zoology  Field  Studies.  A  trip  of  four  to  eight  weeks  to  acquaint 
students  with  animals  in  various  environments  and/or  with  methods  of  field 
study,  collection,  and  preservation.  Arrangements  made  in  advance  of  term. 
Cost  per  individual  will  be  approximately  $25  per  week.  (Only  4  hours  may 
be  used  for  credit.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

406-4  Protozoology.  Taxonomy,  cytology,  reproduction,  and  physiology  of 
unicellular  animals.  Laboratory  methods  of  culturing  and  studying.  Prerequi- 
site: one  year  of  zoology  including  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
407-5  Parasitology.  Principles,  collection,  identification,  morphology,  life 
histories,  and  control  measures.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including 
102. 

408-4  Herpetology.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  morphology,  and  natural 
history  of  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology,  in- 
cluding 103. 

409-5  Histology.  Microscopic  structure  of  organs  and  tissues  with  emphasis 
on  mammalian  forms.  Prerequisite:  202. 

410-5  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  History  of  vertebrate  animals  in  terms  of 
their  morphological  change,  geological  succession,  and  ecological  relationships. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  202  or  Geology  221. 
413-5  The  Invertebrates.  Structure,  development,  and  natural  history  of 
invertebrates,  except  insects  and  parasites.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology, 
including  102. 

414-4  Freshwater  Invertebrates.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification  and  natural 
history  of  the  regional  fauna.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology,  including 
102. 

415-4  Limnology.  Lakes  and  other  inland  waters,  the  organisms  living  in 
them,  and  factors  affecting  these  organisms.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology, 
including  102. 

441-4  Developmental  Biology.  Principles  of  development  and  organization. 
Prerequisite:  300  and  one  course  in  cellular  physiology,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

459-4  Game  Birds.  Natural  history  and  management.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of 
zoology  including  103. 

461-4  Mammalogy.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  and  natural  history  of 
mammals.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  103. 

463-4  Wildlife  Management.  General  survey  of  management  techniques.  Pre- 
requisite: 15  hours  of  biological  science,  consent  of  instructor. 
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465-4  Ichthyology.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  and  natural  history  of 
fishes.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology,  including  103. 

466-4  Fish  Management.  Sampling,  dynamics,  and  manipulation  of  fish 
populations,  age  and  growth  of  fishes,  and  habitat  improvement.  Prerequi- 
sites: 15  hours  of  biological  science,  consent  of  instructor. 

467—4  Ornithology.  Classification  and  recognition  of  birds  and  the  study  of 
their  songs,  nests,  migratory  habits,  and  other  behavior.  Cost  of  field  trips 
may  be  $5  to  $10  per  student.  Two  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 

471-4  Entomology.  Principles  of  the  structure,  classification,  and  life  histories 
of  insects.  Two  lectures  and  4  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:   102. 
479-4  Animal  Behavior.  The  biological  basis  for  the  actions  and  responses  of 
animals.  Prerequisite:  GSA  301,  or  302,  or  equivalent. 
508-4  Helminthology. 
512-3  Animal  Geography. 
514-4  Advanced  Entomology. 
520-5  Advanced  Invertebrates. 
521-4  Advanced  Limnology. 
525-5  Cytology. 

540-3  Factors  in  Animal  Reproduction. 
542-3  Osteology. 
561-4  Game  Mammals. 
566-4  Fish  Culture. 
577-3  Population  Ecology. 
578-4  Population  Genetics. 
580-4  Advanced  Systematics. 
581-3  Readings  in  Current  Zoological  Literature. 
582-6  (1,1,1444)  Graduate  Zoology  Seminar. 
583-3  (1,1,1)  Teaching  of  Zoology  in  College. 
585-9  to  27  Seminars. 
596-3  to  12  Special  Research. 
599-2  to  9  Master's  Research  and  Thesis. 
600-3  to  48  Research  and  Dissertation. 
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University  Calendar 


FALL,  1970  New  Students  Sunday-Tuesday,  September  20-22 

Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  September  22 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday,  10  P.M.- 

Monday, 8  a.m.,  November  24-30 
Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday,  December  12-18 

WINTER,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  4 

Washington's  Birthday  Holiday   Monday,  February  15 
Final  Examinations        Saturday-Friday,  March  13-19 

SPRING,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  29 

Memorial  Day  Holiday  Monday,  May  31 

Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday,  June  5-11 

Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Friday,  June  11 

Commencement  (Carbondale)  Saturday,  June  12 

SUMMER,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  June  21 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  5 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday,  August 

30-September  3 
Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Friday,  September  3 
Commencement  (Carbondale)   Saturday,  September  4 
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Registration  Calendar, 
Fall,  1970 


EDWARDSVILLE  CAMPUS 

General  Studies  Advisement 

July  1-September  22.  Call  General  Studies  Office  for  appointment. 

Open  Registration 

August  24,  25,  31,  September  1—1:00-6:30  p.m. 
August  26,  27—9:00  a.m.-12:00  Noon;  1:00-4:00  p.m. 
August  28—9:00  a.m.-12:00  Noon. 
September  21—9:00  a.m.-4:00  p.m. 

Central  Registration 

September  22—8:30  a.m.-6:30  p.m. 

ALTON  CENTER 

Registration  will  be  held  in  the  Student  Union.  August  29 — 9:00  a.m. 
2:00  p.m. 


First  day  for  program  changes — September  14. 

Evening  classes  (4:30  p.m.  or  later)  begin — September  22. 

Day  classes  begin — September  23. 

Last  day  to  add  a  class — September  29. 

Last  day  to  be  eligible  for  a  refund  of  fees — October  6. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  class  without  receiving  a  grade — October  20. 1 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  or  a  class — November  30. 
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General  Information 


this  bulletin  contains  the  schedule  of  classes  to  be  offered  for  the 
fall  quarter  of  the  1970-71  school  year.  It  also  provides  information 
relative  to  advisement  and  registration,  fees,  and  allied  information. 

The  Edwardsville  Campus  provides  a  full  schedule  of  class  offerings 
for  day  and  evening  students.  Freshman  and  sophomore  courses  are 
scheduled  for  day  and  evening  students  at  the  Alton  Center. 

Admission 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  Southern  Illinois  University  should 
be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Office  at  Edwardsville.  Applications  for 
admission  are  accepted  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  year  but  should 
be  initiated  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  start  of  the  quarter  which  the 
student  plans  to  attend. 

A  student  must  be  officially  admitted  to  the  University  before  registra- 
tion for  classes  will  be  permitted.  Students  who  have  not  completed  the 
admission  requirements  by  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  register.  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to  attend  classes  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  must  have  completed  registration,  which  includes 
admission,  advisement,  sectioning,  and  payment  of  fees. 

Social  Security  Number 

Each  student  seeking  admission  to  the  University  will  need  to  present 
a  social  security  number  for  identification  purposes.  Any  local  social  secu- 
rity office  can  provide  assistance  in  obtaining  a  number  or  replacing  a  lost 
card. 

At  Alton  the  social  security  office  is  at  1623  Washington  Street; 
at  East  St.  Louis  the  office  is  at  435  Missouri  Avenue;  at  Edwardsville 
the  Illinois  State  Employment  Office,  111  West  Vandalia,  provides  social 
security  information. 

Required  Tests 

Each  student  entering  Southern  Illinois  University  directly  from  high 
school  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  University  scores  on  the  test  battery 
administered  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (A.C.T.).  These 
tests  are  given  at  regional  test  centers  throughout  the  United  States  in 
October,  December,  February,  May,  and  August.  Information  and  ap- 
plication blanks  are  normally  available  through  the  high  school  guidance 
director  or  principal,  or  may  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to:  Ameri- 
can College  Testing  Program,  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

A  student  who  finds  it  impossible  to  take  the  A.C.T.  tests  may  have 
scores  from  the   College  Entrance  Examination  Board    (C.E.E.B.)    sub- 


mitted.  The  specific  scores,  which  must  be  submitted  if  the  C.E.E.B. 
tests  are  submitted,  are  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  English  Composition 
Test,  and  Mathematics  (Intermediate)  Test.  In  order  to  have  identical 
test  data,  a  student  who  submits  C.E.E.B.  test  data  will  be  required  to 
submit  scores  from  the  A.C.T.  no  later  than  one  month  after  registration. 
Transfer  students  are  required  to  furnish  A.C.T.  scores  to  the  Student 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center.  (A  transcript  of  these  scores  is  available 
by  sending  one  dollar  and  a  written  request  to  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  in  Iowa  City.)  If  the  scores  are  on  file  at  the  student's 
former  school,  a  request  should  be  made  for  their  forwarding.  Test  scores 
are  not  normally  sent  with  a  person's  transcript  of  grades  and  must  be 
requested  separately  from  the  appropriate  office  at  the  former  school.  If 
the  A.C.T.  tests  have  not  been  taken,  arrangements  to  do  so  should  be 
made. 

Advisement 

The  advisement  system  requires  all  new  students  to  have  initial  advise- 
ment through  the  General  Studies  Advisement  Office.  An  office  is 
maintained  at  the  Alton  Center  for  the  convenience  of  the  student. 
Freshmen  and  sophomores  will  continue  to  be  advised  each  quarter  prior 
to  registration.  Following  the  student's  declaring  a  concentration  (between 
reaching  64  and  96  hours  of  credit) ,  the  student  is  assigned  to  an  ad- 
viser in  his  concentration  area.  Each  student  is  required  to  declare  a 
concentration  upon  achieving  96  hours  of  credit.  Probationary  students 
are  also  required  to  receive  advisement  prior  to  registration. 

Graduate  students,  both  classified  and  unclassified,  must  have  their 
schedule  approved  at  the  Graduate  Office  before  registering. 

Students  with  a  declared  concentration  in  the  Education  Division  must 
receive  advisement  from  the  Division  office  prior  to  registering. 

All  students  should  arrange  to  have  advisement  early  to  be  sure  their 
schedules  will  be  approved  before  their  registration. 

Required  Physical  Examinations 

Each  new  student  desiring  to  enroll  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
required  to  have  a  physical  examination  completed  prior  to  his  initial 
registration  for  classes.  A  special  medical  form  is  provided  which  is  to 
be  completed  by  the  student  and  his  personal  physician  and  returned  to 
the  University  Health  Service. 

Registration 

Students  may  register  at  Edwardsville  for  classes  at  any  location  (see 
Edwardsville  Registration  Calendar,  p.  iv).  Students  wishing  classes 
at  the  Alton  Center,  or  at  the  Center  and  at  Edwardsville,  may  register 
at  the  Alton  Center  during  the  period  listed  on  the  Registration  Calen- 
dar. All  General  Studies  students  are  required  to  have  approval  of  their 
schedule  by  the  General  Studies  Advisement  Office. 

Each  classified  graduate  student  must  have  his  schedule  approved  by 
his  adviser  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before  registering  for 
classes  at  the  Enrollment  Center.   Unclassified  graduate  students  need 


only  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Special  cards  for 
this  purpose  are  available  at  the  Graduate  Office,  2202  General  Office 
Building. 

During  the  registration  process  the  student  goes  to  the  enrollment  of- 
fice where  the  assignment  is  made  to  specific  sections  of  the  courses  he 
is  to  take. 

New  Students 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  are  permitted  to 
register  only  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  University  as  evi- 
denced by  their  receiving  the  Certificate  of  Admissions. 

Dates  for  new  undergraduate  students,  freshmen  and  transfer,  will  be 
selective  ones  in  which  the  students  are  asked  to  come  to  the  campus 
on  specific  registration  dates  as  determined  by  the  University.  Students 
should  not  expect  to  be  advised  and  registered  on  the  same  date  they 
are  admitted.  Appointments  for  registration  will  be  mailed  from  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

New  graduate  students  after  advisement  may  register  during  the 
registration  period  as  shown  on  the  Registration  Calendar  on  page  iv. 
Arrangements  should  be  cleared  with  the  Graduate  School  to  assure  that 
the  appropriate  adviser  will  be  available  before  coming  to  the  campus. 

Re-Entering  Students 

Students  who  have  attended  the  University  at  some  former  time  but  not 
during  the  session  immediately  prior  to  the  time  they  plan  re-entry  are 
expected  to  register  during  the  periods  outlined  in  the  Registration 
Calendar.  Readmission  must  be  completed  prior  to  registration. 

Current  Students,  Edwardsville  Campus 

For  admittance  to  registration  students  previously  enrolled  must  present 
their  Southern  Illinois  University  ID  cards.  No  one  will  be  permitted 
to  register  without  an  ID  card.  Each  student  currently  registered  in  the 
University  will  be  continued  in  his  present  course  of  study  unless  a 
change  of  concentration  is  made.  A  change  of  concentration  is  initiated 
with  the  chief  academic  adviser.  The  change  should  be  made  at  the 
time  of  advisement;  the  registrar's  copy  of  the  change  form  should  ac- 
company the  student's  registration.  A  change  of  concentration  made 
after  a  registration  has  been  processed  will  not  be  reflected  in  the  stu- 
dent's record  until  the  next  registration. 

Upperclass  students  who  have  declared  a  concentration  and  who  are 
currently  registered  in  the  University  may  be  self-advised  for  registra- 
tion purposes.  This  does  not  apply  to  Business  Division  or  Education 
Division  students.  Academic  advisement  is  available  and  is  very  desir- 
able. The  student  should  prepare  his  desired  program  of  classes  at  each 
registration  period  and  process  through  the  sectioning  area  of  the  en- 
rollment office  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  his  appointment  in  order 
to  best  achieve  the  desired  schedule  of  classes  and  time  periods. 

Current  Students,  Carbondale  Campus 

A  student  currently  enrolled  in  and  attending  classes  on  the  Carbondale 
Campus  who  desires  to  register  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus  will  initiate 


his  registration  at  the  sectioning  area  of  the  enrollment  center  in  Ed- 
wardsville  in  accordance  with  the  registration  calendar  except  that  he 
may  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.  Each  student  will  complete 
the  intra-university  transfer  data  form  to  secure  information  necessary 
for  the  Edwardsville  data  processing  center  preparation  of  registration 
materials.  The  student  who  registers  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter 
should  present  his  most  recent  grade  report  to  confirm  scholastic  eligibility 
to  register. 

For  the  purpose  of  advisement,  the  student  may  wish  to  have  a  copy 
of  his  transcript  sent  to  the  Edwardsville  Campus  prior  to  registration. 

Payment  of  Fees 

All  fees  are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  Upon  payment  of  fees, 
the  fee  statement  and  receipt  card  will  be  stamped  by  the  Business 
Office  and  returned  to  the  student  as  a  fee  receipt.  The  card  should  be 
carried  at  all  times.  It  serves  as  official  authorization  to  attend  classes 
as  scheduled  and  must  be  presented  to  obtain  books  and  activity  cards 
and  to  process  program  changes. 

Students  unable  to  pay  fees  at  the  time  of  registration  may  secure 
short-term  loans  from  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Of- 
fice. This  must  be  done  before  registering. 

Fees  for  a  Regular  Quarter 
The  fee  schedule  is  as  follows :  * 

Not  more      More   than  5, 
than   5   hrs.      less   than   11     11   or   more 

Tuition  Fee— Illinois  Resident $22.00  $45.00  $67.00 

Tuition  Fee— Out  of  State  Resident (133.00)  (265.00)  (398.00) 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee 5.00  10.00  15.00 

Book  Rental  Fee 3.00  6.00  8.00 

Student  Activity  Fee  3.50  7.00  10.50 

University  Center  Fee 5.00  5.00  5.00 

Athletic  Fund  Fee  3.00  6.50  10.00 

Total— Illinois  Resident   $41.50         $79.50       $115.50 

Total— Out  of  State  Resident   (152.50)      (299.50)      (446.50) 

*  Fees  are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  make  changes  necessary. 

Graduate  students  do  not  rent  their  textbooks  and  do  not  pay  the 
book  rental  fee.  They  purchase  their  books. 

Students  having  special  fee  status,  such  as  scholarship  holders,  faculty, 
and  staff,  will  pay  fees  according  to  their  particular  status.  Prior  to 
registration  this  student  will  go  to  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  As- 
sistance Office  to  secure  certification. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

The  first  day  of  a  quarter  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  regular  regis- 
tration period.  Registrations  thereafter,  including  those  for  classes  "to 
be  arranged"  are  considered  late  registrations  and  are  assessed  a  late 
registration  fee  of  $5.00. 
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Changing  Fee  Status 

Students  making  program  changes  which  result  in  their  changing  from 
one  fee  status  to  a  higher  fee  status  will  be  assessed  additional  tuition 
and  fees.  Students  changing  from  a  higher  fee  status  to  a  lower  fee  status 
may  apply  for  a  refund  provided  the  reduction  in  program  is  made 
officially  by  a  program  change  during  the  same  period  at  the  start  of  a 
quarter  in  which  students  withdrawing  from  the  University  are  eligible 
for  a  refund.  This  is  usually  during  the  first  ten  days.  For  dates  refer 
to  the  Registration  Calendar  on  page  iv. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  class  load  is  16  quarter  hours  for  undergraduate  students 
and  12  quarter  hours  for  graduate  students.  The  maximum  load  for  both 
is  18  hours.  A  student  with  a  4.25  average  or  above  for  the  preceding 
quarter  may  be  allowed  by  written  permission  of  the  chief  academic 
adviser  or  by  the  dean  of  his  division  to  take  as  many  as  21  hours. 
In  no  case  may  a  student  carry  or  be  credited  with  more  than  21  hours 
in  any  quarter.  A  student  on  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  quar- 
ter hours. 

A  person  should  not  register  for  more  than  8  hours  if  he  is  employed 
full  time. 

The  Selective  Service  System  requires  a  minimum  of  12  hours  for  an 
undergraduate  and  8  hours  for  a  graduate  to  qualify  for  a  student  defer- 
ment. There  is  a  further  requirement  that  he  complete  48  hours  each 
year. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  requires  a  minimum  of  12  hours 
to  qualify  for  a  student  loan. 

For  students  receiving  benefits  under  the  "GI  Bill"  (P.L.  358)  the 
following  regulations  apply: 

Undergraduate  Graduate 

Full  benefits  14  or  more  hrs.  12  or  more  hrs. 

3/4  benefits  10-13  hrs.  9-11  hrs. 

V2  benefits  7-9  hrs.  6-8  hrs. 

Prerequisites 

Students  are  responsible  for  checking  course  prerequisites  in  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  catalogs  and  in  this  class  schedule.  Those  who  do 
not  have  specific  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  register  for  it  only  if 
they  have  had  a  comparable  course  or  have  written  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Auditing  of  Courses 

A  student  may  register  for  courses  in  an  "audit"  status.  He  receives  no 
letter   grade   and   no   credit   for  such  courses.   An  auditor's   registration 


card  must  be  marked  accordingly.  He  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he 
were  registering  for  credit.  He  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to  ! 
determine  from  the  instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If 
an  auditing  student  does  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  deter- 
mine that  the  student  should  not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his 
record  card  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering 
for  a  course  for  credit  may  change  to  an  audit  status  or  vice  versa  only 
for  fully  justified  reasons  and  only  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a 
quarter. 

Registering  for  and  Dropping  Courses 

Mere  attendance  does  not  constitute  registration  in  a  class,  nor  will  at- 
tendance in  a  class  for  which  a  student  is  not  registered  be  a  basis  for 
asking  that  a  program  adjustment  be  approved  permitting  registration  j 
in  that  class.  A  student  is  officially  registered  only  for  those  courses  and 
sections  appearing  on  his  registration  cards.  Changes  can  be  made  only 
after  fees  are  paid  and  must  be  made  through  an  official  program  change 
at  the  Enrollment  Center. 

A  student  desiring  to  make  a  program  change  must  secure  approval  of  | 
his  adviser.  He  will  then  go  to  the  Enrollment  Center.  (A  student  at 
Alton  may  initiate  his  request  to  drop  a  course  by  going  to  the  General 
Office.)  He  is  required  to  present  his  fee  receipt  program  card  and  must 
complete  the  following  procedure.  (1)  After  having  been  cleared  with 
the  Enrollment  Center,  program  changes  for  which  a  program  change 
fee  is  assessed  must  be  presented  to  the  Business  Office  for  payment. 
(2)  The  student  immediately  returns  the  program  change  to  the  Enroll- 
ment Center  in  the  Registrar's  Office  for  final  processing.  (3)  A  student 
has  not  completed  his  program  change  until  he  presents  it  to  the  Enroll- 
ment Center.  NO  CHANGE  IS  OFFICIAL  UNTIL  THE  PRECEDING 
PROCEDURE  IS  COMPLETED. 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  make  an  adjustment  to  his  pro- 
gram by  adding  or  dropping  a  course  may  do  so  during  normal  office 
hours  at  the  Edwardsville  Enrollment  Office.  (No  changes  will  be  made 
on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.)  A  program  adjustment  must  be  made  to 
drop  or  add  a  course.  A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  merely  by  stop- 
ping attendance.  Failure  to  officially  drop  a  course  may  result  in  academic 
penalty. 

Withdrawal  from  School 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  school  while  the 
quarter  is  in  progress  must  report  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office  to  initiate 
official  withdrawal  action.  No  withdrawal  will  be  permitted  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  except  under  exceptional  conditions.  A  re- 
funding of  fees  is  permitted  only  if  a  withdrawal  is  officially  completed 
within  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  and  if  the  application  for  a  re- 
fund is  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  within  two  weeks  following  the 
last  regular  registration  period.  See  the  Registration  Calendar  in  this 
bulletin  for  the  specific  dates  concerning  withdrawal  and  refunding  of 
fees. 


A  student  who  registers  and  then  finds  that  he  cannot  attend  school 
must  also  officially  withdraw  from  school.  He  may  do  this  by  asking 
the  Student  Affairs  Office  to  initiate  official  withdrawal  action  for  him. 
This  must  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  if  he  expects  to 
get  a  refund. 

Cancellation  of  Registration 

A  registration  including  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  may  be  con- 
sidered invalid  if  the  student  is  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  register  due 
to  scholastic  reasons.  The  same  situation  may  exist  due  to  financial  or 
disciplinary  reasons  if  certified  to  the  Registrar  by  the  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

Personal  Data  Changes 

Changes  in  personal  data  should  be  reported  promptly.  Types  of  change 
and  method  of  reporting  are : 

1.  address  changes.  Should  be  reported  immediately  either  at  the 
time  of  registration  or  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

2.  name  changes.  Should  be  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office.  Verifica- 
tion is  required. 

3.  marital  status  changes.  Should  be  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

4.  legal  residence  changes  (whether  an  Illinois  or  out-of-state  resi- 
dent.) Must  be  requested  by  completion  of  the  Application  to  be 
Classified  an  Illinois  Resident  form  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Be- 
fore the  change  is  made  the  student  must  have  met  the  regulations 
governing  residency  status  as  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Hospitalization 

Health  and  hospitalization  insurance  is  offered  to  all  students.  Cost  of 
the  insurance  is  $12.06  per  quarter  for  single  and  $38.19  per  quarter  for 
family  plan.  This  insurance  is  available  at  the  time  of  registration. 


Schedule  of  Classes 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel,  combine,  divide,  or  limit 
enrollment  in  any  class  or  classes;  to  change  the  date,  time,  or  place  of 
meeting;  to  make  any  other  revisions  in  these  course  offerings  which  may 
become  desirable  or  necessary;  and  to  do  so  without  notice  and  without 
incurring  obligation. 

Explanation  of  the  Schedule 

Courses  are  listed  numerically  within  each  subject-matter  area.  The 
entry  for  each  course  is  arranged  as  follows : 

First  Line:  The  course's  identification  number  is  followed  by  the  num- 
ber of  quarter  hours  of  credit  and  the  descriptive  title.  The  prerequisites, 
if  any,  appear  in  brackets  after  the  title  or  on  the  line  immediately  be- 
low the  title. 

Section-Number  Lines:  The  first  column  lists  the  section  numbers. 
Those  sections  offered  at  Edwardsville  always  begin  with  0;  those  sec- 
tions offered  at  Alton  always  begin  with  2.  Following  each  section  number 
is  the  time  the  class  begins,  between  8:00  a.m.  and  4:20  p.m.  for  daytime 
classes.  At  ending  time  is  listed  only  if  the  class  period  is  longer  than  50 
minutes.  The  section  number  of  each  evening  class  has  the  letter  e  pre- 
fixed. The  days  when  the  class  meets,  the  place  where  it  meets,  and  the  in- 
structor's last  name  complete  the  entry. 

The  course  numbering  system  is  as  follows: 
000-099  Courses  not  properly  falling  in  the  following  categories 
100-199  For  freshmen 
200-299  For  sophomores 
300-399  For  juniors  and  seniors 
400-499  For  seniors  and  graduate  students 
500-600  For  graduate  students  only 

Students  registering  for  courses  listed  as  TBA  (to  be  arranged)  should 
consult  the  instructor  indicated,  or  the  faculty  office  if  no  instructor  is 
listed,  to  determine  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

The  following  list  of  building  abbreviations  will  help  in  the  location 
of  classrooms. 

ANA         — Annex  A — Alton 

CB  — Communications  Bldg. — Edwardsville 

ESL  —East  St.  Louis  Center 

Gym  — Gymnasium — Alton 

LB  — Lovejoy  Memorial  Library — Edwardsville 

LH  — Loomis  Hall — Alton 

PB  — John  Mason  Peck  General  Classroom 

Building — Edwardville 


SCI  — Science  Building — Alton 

SL  — Science  Laboratory  Building — Edwardsville 

UC  — University  Center — Edwardsville 

Wagner     — Wagner  Building — Edwardsville 

Pract  Ctr — Practicum  Center — Edwardsville 
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Southern  Illinois  University 

Bulletin 

Schedule  of  Classes,  Winter  Quarter,  1971 
Carbondale 


This  Bulletin 

contains  the  schedule  of  classes  to  be  offered  by  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  for  the  winter  quarter,  1971,  at  Carbondale,  Southern  Acres,  and 
Little  Grassy  Lake.  It  also  provides  information  relative  to  admission,  advise- 
ment, registration,  and  fees. 
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Registration  Calendar 
Winter  Quarter,  1971 


Monday,  October  12- Wednesday,  December  23 

Advance  registration  period  for  all  graduate  students. 

Monday,  January  4-Thursday,  January  14 

Late  registration  period  for  graduate  students.  No  graduate  student  will 
be  admitted  or  readmitted  January  4,  5,  6. 

Monday,  October  5-Friday,  December  11 

Advance  registration  period  for  all  undergraduate  students.  New  students 
should  refer  to  Registration  and  advisement,  beginning  on  page  1,  for 
further  procedural  information.  All  continuing  undergraduate  students 
are  expected  to  be  registered  by  December  11. 

Wednesday,  December  16 

Undergraduate  students  will  have  their  advance  registration  cancelled 
if  fees  are  not  paid  at  the  Bursar's  Office  by  4:00  p.m.  on  this  date,  unless 
they  have  received  approval  for  deferred  payment. 

Beginning-of-the-Quarter  Activities  for  Undergraduates 

The  dates  listed  below  from  January  4  through  January  7  are  for  under- 
graduates. Graduate  students  may  register  through  the  Graduate  School 
through  the  second  Thursday  of  the  quarter. 

Sunday,  January  3 
New  student  orientation  starts. 

Monday,  January  4 
Advisement  and  registration  for  new  and  re-entry  students.  Continuing 
students  who  did  not  advance  register  or  had  their  registration  cancelled 
for  non-payment  of  fees  must  wait  until  Wednesday,  January  6,  to  register. 
Night  classes  start  (5:45  p.m.  or  later) . 

Tuesday,  January  5 
Day  classes  start. 
Advisement  and  registration  open  only  for  program  changes. 

Wednesday,  January  6 
Advisement  and  registration  open  for  registration  only.  This  is  the  first 
day   continuing   students   can   register   in   the   Arena.    Late   fee   will   be 
assessed. 

Thursday,  January  7 
Advisement  and  registration  open  until  noon  for  registrations  and  program 
changes.  Late  fee  will  be  assessed. 

iv 


Last  day  to  register  or  make  program  changes  in  which  course  is  added 
or  section  is  changed.  Registration  ends  at  noon.  A  student  who  wants 
either  to  register  or  to  add  a  course  after  this  date  must  receive  approval 
from  the  dean  of  his  academic  unit.  Exceptions  will  be  made  for  students 
through  Tuesday,  January  12,  who  have  either  a  class  conflict  causing 
them  to  need  to  change  a  section  or  who  are  involved  with  a  cancelled 
class,  causing  them  to  make  a  change.  In  these  instances  the  student  will 
be  processed  through  registration  and  given  a  letter  from  this  office  to  the 
instructor  allowing  him  into  a  class  late.  A  dean's  permission  will  not  be 
necessary  for  program  changes  based  upon  these  two  reasons. 

Monday,  January  11 

Registration  activities  return  to  Woody  Hall. 

Thursday,  January  14 

Deadline  for  payment  of  fees  by  students  whose  fees  where  deferred. 
Graduate  student  registration  will  be  cancelled  if  fees  are  not  paid  by 
4:00  p.m. 

Friday,  January  15 

Last  day  officially  to  withdraw  from  school  to  be  eligible  for  a  refund  of 
fees. 

Friday,  January  29 

Last  day  for  undergraduates  to  officially  withdraw  from  a  course  without 

receiving  a  letter  grade. 

Graduate  students  officially  dropping  a  course  after  this  date  need  not  be 

given  an  evaluative  letter  grade. 

Last  day  to  change  from  credit  to  audit  or  vice  versa  for  all  students. 

Friday,  March  5 

Last  day  for  making  a  program  change  or  withdrawing  from  school  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 


Calendar  of  Events 

December 

30,  Wednesday  *  American  College  Test  (Residual) 


January 


9,  Saturday 
11,  Monday 
16,  Saturday 
23,  Saturday 
30,  Saturday 


*  Dental  Admission  Testing  Program 

*  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (National) 

*  Graduate  Record  Examination 
f  Graduate  English  Test 

f  Computer  Programming  Test 


February 


6,  Saturday 

6,  Saturday 

13,  Saturday 

20,  Saturday 


*  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 
f  Graduate  School  Foreign  Language  Tests 

*  Law  School  Admission  Test 

*  American  College  Test  (National) 


27,  Saturday       *  Graduate  Record  Examination 


March 
22,  Monday 


Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (National) 


*  Pre-registration  required.  Please  contact  the  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  at  least  four  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  test  date. 

t  Pre-registration  required.  Please  contact  the  Graduate  School  at  least  four  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  test  date. 

vi 


University  Calendar 


WINTER,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  4  * 

Washington's  Birthday  Holiday   Monday,  February  15 
Final  Examinations        Saturday-Friday,  March  13-19 

SPRING,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  29  * 

Memorial  Day  Holiday  Monday,  May  31 

Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday,  June  5-11 

Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Friday,  June  11 

Commencement  (Carbondale)  Saturday,  June  12 

SUMMER,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  June  21  * 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  5 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday,  August  30- 

September  3 
Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Friday,  September  3 
Commencement  (Carbondale)    Saturday,  September  4 

FALL,  1971  New  Student  Days  Sunday-Tuesday,  September  19-21 
Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  September  21  * 

Thanksgiving  Vacation         Tuesday,  10  p.m -Monday, 

8  a.m.,  November  23-29 
Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday,  December  11-17 

WINTER,  1972  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  3  * 

Washington's  Birthday  Holiday  Monday,  February  21 
Final  Examinations        Saturday-Friday,  March  11-17 

SPRING,  1972  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  27  * 

Memorial  Day  Holiday  Monday,  May  29 

Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday,  June  3-9 

Commencement  (Carbondale)  Friday,  June  9 

Commencement  (Edwardsville)         Saturday,  June  10 


*  Classes  begin  with   the  evening  classes  after  5:30  p.m.  on  the  Carbondale  Campus  and  with  the 
evening  classes  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 

Vii 


General  Information 


This  bulletin  contains  the  schedule  of  classes  offered  for  the  winter 
quarter,  1971,  by  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  It  also  pro- 
vides information  relative  to  advisement  and  registration,  fees,  and  allied 
information. 

Admission 

Inquiries  concerning  undergraduate  admission  should  be  directed  to  the 
Admissions  Office;  those  on  the  graduate  level  to  the  Graduate  School. 
Undergraduate  admission  applications  should  be  completed  at  least 
thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  desired  entrance  date. 

Registration  and  Advisement 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  uses  an  academic  advisement 
system  whereby  each  undergraduate  academic  unit  has  a  chief  academic 
adviser  and  a  number  of  assistant  advisers  selected  from  the  teaching 
faculty.  Undergraduate  students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time 
will  receive  selective  dates  from  the  admission  process  from  which  they  are 
to  select  the  preferred  date  on  which  they  will  come  to  the  campus  to  be 
advised  and  to  advance  register.  This  includes  both  freshmen  and  transfer 
students.  They  are  not  to  write  for  appointments  nor  are  they  to  come  to 
Carbondale  expecting  to  register  unless  it  is  the  date  indicated  for  them 
to  do  so. 

Graduate  students  will  initiate  advisement  with  their  advisers,  and  will 
complete  the  registration  process  at  the  Graduate  School,  where  all 
registration  forms  will  be  completed  and  retained.  Graduate  students  will 
not  be  required  to  go  through  the  Registration  Center.  The  registration 
process  is  handled  at  a  later  time,  and  the  student  receives  a  fee  statement 
by  mail.  Cancellation  of  graduate  student  registrations  for  non-payment 
of  fees  occurs  on  the  date  indicated  in  the  Registration  Calendar.  Grad- 
uate students  may  register  during  the  period  indicated  in  the  Registration 
Calendar.  No  late  fee  will  be  assessed  during  this  period.  Graduate  stu- 
dents who  need  to  make  program  changes  must  follow  the  same  procedure 
as  undergraduate  students  in  that  these  must  be  personally  processed  by 
the  graduate  students  through  the  Registration  Center. 

After  advisement  the  student  may  register  for  classes.  See  the  Registra- 
tion Calendar  in  this  bulletin.  Ordinarily,  registration  offices  are  open 
from  8:15  to  11:30  a.m.  and  1:00  to  4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  from  8:30  to  11:30  a.m.  on  Saturday. 

During  the  registration  process  the  student  goes  through  the  Registra- 
tion Center  where  the  student  assigns  himself  to  specific  sections  of  the 
courses  he  is  to  take. 

Mere  attendance  does  not  constitute  registration  in  a  class,  nor  will 
attendance  in  a  class  for  which  a  student  is  not  registered  be  a  basis  for 


asking  that  a  program  change  be  approved  permitting  registration  in 
that  class. 

New  Students 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  are  permitted  to  ad- 
vance register  only  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  University  as 
evidenced  by  their  receiving  the  Certificate  of  Admission. 

New  undergraduate  students,  freshmen  and  transfer,  will  be  expected 
to  advance  register  on  the  same  date  that  they  come  to  the  campus  for 
advisement.  Dates  for  students  to  do  so  will  be  selective  ones  in  which 
the  students  are  asked  to  come  to  the  campus  on  specific  dates  as  de- 
termined by  the  University.  Students  should  not  expect  to  be  advised 
and  registered  on  the  same  date  they  are  admitted  nor  are  they  to  come 
to  the  campus  for  advisement  and  registration  without  an  appointment. 
Appointments  for  advisement  and  registration  will  be  mailed  from  and 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

New  graduate  students  may  register  during  the  registration  periods 
indicated  on  the  registration  calendars.  Arrangements  should  be  cleared 
with  the  Graduate  School  to  do  so  to  assure  that  the  appropriate  adviser 
will  be  available. 

Re-Entering  Students 

Students  who  have  attended  the  University  at  some  former  time  but  not 
during  the  session  immediately  prior  to  the  time  they  plan  re-entry  are 
expected  to  advance  register  during  the  periods  outlined  in  the  Registra- 
tion Calendar.  After  completing  readmission  procedures  (Admissions 
Office  for  undergraduate  students  and  Graduate  School  for  graduate  stu- 
dents) advisement  appointments  should  be  made  at  the  advisement  offices 
of  the  academic  units  into  which  the  students  are  entering  and  clearance 
of  the  registrations  should  be  completed  on  that  same  day  at  the  Registra- 
tion Center. 

Current  Students,  Carbondale 

Students  currently  registered  in  the  University  will  be  continued  in 
their  present  curricula  unless  a  change  of  college  or  major  is  made. 
A  change  of  college  or  major  area  of  concentration  is  initiated  with  the  stu- 
dent's adviser.  Either  change  should  be  made  at  the  time  of  advisement. 

Undergraduate  students  currently  registered  in  the  University  will 
schedule  appointments  with  their  adviser.  Registrations  should  be  proc- 
essed through  the  Registration  Center  as  soon  after  advisement  as 
possible. 

Graduate  students  in  a  degree  program  should  make  appointments  with 
the  departmental  adviser  for  program  advisement.  Unclassified  graduate 
students  preparing  for  a  degree  program  should  contact  the  departmental 
adviser  for  pre-advisement.  Unclassified  graduate  students  in  other  cate- 
gories may  report  directly  to  the  Graduate  School  for  registration  proce- 
dure. Unclassified  students  who  are  planning  to  take  qualifying  courses 
must  report  those  courses  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  office  before  register- 
ing each  quarter. 

Current' Students,  Edwardsville 

Undergraduate  students  attending  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Ed- 
wardsville who  plan  to  attend  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
must  initiate  their  registration  process  by  presenting  to  the  Admissions 


Office  at  Carbondale  either  an  official  transcript  of  their  University  record 
or  a  letter  of  good  standing  from  the  registrar  at  Edwardsville.  The 
reason  for  reporting  to  the  Admissions  Office  is  to  permit  the  necessary 
coding  changes  to  be  made  so  that  pertinent  information  about  their  aca- 
demic programs,  etc.,  can  be  up-dated  to  reflect  the  change  of  campus. 
Graduate  students  report  first  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Payment  of  Fees 

Undergraduate  students  receive  their  fee  statements  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration. During  the  advance  registration  period  students  are  asked  to  delay 
paying  their  fees  in  person  at  the  Bursar's  Office  until  the  day  following 
registration.  This  is  to  permit  necessary  fee  information  to  reach  the 
Bursar  by  the  time  of  fee  payment.  Students  will  find  it  easier  simply 
to  mail  the  fee  statement  along  with  a  check  or  money  order  for  the 
proper  monetary  amount  to  the  Bursar's  Office  so  as  to  arrive  there  by 
the  deadline  dates  which  are  stated  in  the  Registration  Calendar  located 
earlier  in  this  bulletin.  If  students  pay  fees  in  person  at  the  Bursar's 
Office  they  receive  a  Certificate  of  Registration  at  that  time.  When  fees 
are  paid  by  mail  the  Certificate  will  be  mailed  to  the  address  given  by 
the  student  on  the  back  of  his  fee  statement.  Students  will  receive  their 
printed  schedule  of  classes  within  one  week  after  the  cancellation  date. 
It  is  important  that  these  forms  be  carried  by  the  students  at  all  times. 

Undergraduate  students  registering  at  the  start  of  a  quarter  must  pay 
fees  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Graduate  students  receive  fee  statements  by  mail  and  must  clear  their 
fees  at  the  Bursar's  Office  by  4:00  p.m.  on  January  14. 

Fees  for  a  Regular  Quarter 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  fees  and  to  have  the  change 
go  into  effect  whenever  the  proper  authorities  so  determine.  Undergrad- 
uate students  pay  the  following  regular  fees: 

Not  more        More  than  5,  11  or 

than  5  hrs.        less  than  11  more 

Tuition  Fee— Illinois  Resident   $39.00  $78.00  $117.00 

Tuition  Fee— Out-of-State  Resident (133.00*)  (265.00)  (398.00) 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee 5.00  10.00  15.00 

Book  Rental  Fee   3.00  6.00  8.00 

Student  Activity  Fee   3.50  7.00  10.50 

University  Center  Fee 5.00  5.00  5.00 

Athletic  Fund  Fee   3.00  6.50  10.00 

Total—  Illinois  Resident    $58.50       $112.50       $165.50 

Total— Out-of-State  Resident (152.50)      (299.50)      (446.50) 

Students  who  register  for  a  course  for  audit  or  for  a  non-credit  course 
will  be  assessed  fees  according  to  the  imputed  hours  of  that  course.  Im- 
puted hours  is  generally  the  number  of  hours  the  class  meets  per  week. 

Graduate  students  do  not  rent  their  textbooks  and  do  not  pay  the  book 
rental  fee.  They  must  purchase  their  books. 

Students  having  special  fee  status,  such  as  scholarship  holders,  faculty, 
and  staff,  will  pay  fees  according  to  their  particular  status. 

The  activity  fee  is  prorated  according  to  the  number  of  hours  carried. 
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Health  Service  benefits  vary  according  to  the  amount  paid.  In  certain 
instances  graduate  assistants,  research  assistants,  graduate  fellows,  or 
students  on  fee  code  27  may  seek  permission  from  the  health  service  to 
pay  the  full  activity  fee  even  though  they  are  only  part  time  students. 
Written  consent  from  the  Health  Service  must  be  presented  at  the  time 
of  registration  so  that  the  student  may  be  properly  assessed. 

Late  Registration 

A  late  registration  fee  will  be  charged  any  undergraduate  student  register- 
ing after  the  date  specified  in  the  Registration  Calendar.  Graduate  stu- 
dents will  not  be  charged  a  late  fee  if  they  register  within  the  period 
indicated  in  the  Registration  Calendar. 

Auditing  of  Courses 

Students  may  register  for  courses  in  an  audit  status.  They  receive  no 
letter  grade  and  no  credit  for  such  courses.  An  auditor's  registration  must 
be  marked  accordingly.  They  pay  the  same  fees  as  though  they  were 
registering  for  credit.  They  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  are  to 
determine  from  the  instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  them.  If 
auditing  students  do  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  determine 
that  the  students  should  not  have  the  audited  courses  placed  on  their 
record  cards  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Students  registering 
for  a  course  for  credit  may  change  to  an  audit  status  or  vice  versa  only 
for  fully  justified  reasons  and  only  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a  quarter. 
Such  a  change  will  require  the  student's  academic  dean's  approval. 

Program  Changes 

Students  are  officially  registered  only  for  those  courses  appearing  on  their 
schedule  of  classes.  Any  change  therefrom  can  be  made  only  after  fees 
are  paid  and  must  be  made  through  an  official  program  change,  which 
includes  the  following  steps: 

1.  Initiating  the  change. 

Students  report  to  their  advisers  for  approval  and  Program  Change 
form  completion.  Graduate  students  must  also  secure  approval  from 
the  Graduate  School.  If  the  change  involves  only  that  of  changing 
sections  within  the  same  course,  this  may  be  done  at  the  Registration 
Center  without  the  necessity  of  securing  adviser  approval. 

2.  Registration. 

Students  must  take  the  program  change  form  to  the  Registration  Cen- 
ter after  approval  by  the  adviser. 
Program  changes  which  involve  the  adding  of  a  new  course  to  the 

schedule  or  the  changing  of  sections  must  be  done  by  the  "last  day  to 

add  a  class"  as  indicated  in  the  Registration  Calendar. 

Dropping  a  Course 

A  program  change  must  be  made  in  order  to  drop  a  course.  A  student 
may  not  drop  merely  by  stopping  attendance.  The  last  date  for  dropping 
a  course  by  an  undergraduate  student  without  receiving  a  letter  grade 
is  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  week  of  a  quarter.  Graduate  students  may  not 
necessarily  receive  a  grade  for  dropping  after  the  fourth  week.  (Refer  to 
Registration  Calendar. ) 


Changing  Fee  Status 

Students  making  program  changes  which  result  in  their  moving  from  one 
fee  status  to  another  will  be  assessed  additional  tuition  and  fees  when 
appropriate.  If  the  change  is  to  reduce  the  academic  load  resulting  in  a 
lower  tuition  and  fee  status,  students  may  apply  for  the  appropriate 
tuition  and  fee  refund  provided  the  reduction  in  program  is  made  officially 
by  a  program  change  during  the  same  period  at  the  start  of  a  quarter  in 
which  students  withdrawing  from  the  University  are  eligible  for  a  refund. 
This  is  usually  during  the  first  ten  days.  For  dates  refer  to  the  Registra- 
tion Calendar. 

Withdrawing  from  School 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  school  while  the  quar- 
ter is  in  progress  must  report  to  the  Registrar's  Office  to  initiate  official 
withdrawal  action.  No  withdrawal  will  be  permitted  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  a  quarter,  except  under  exceptional  conditions.  A  refunding  of 
fees  is  permitted  only  if  a  withdrawal  is  officially  completed  by  Friday, 
January  15. 

A  student  who  advance  registers,  including  paying  of  fees,  and  then 
finds  that  he  cannot  attend  school  must  also  officially  withdraw  from 
school.  He  may  do  this  either  by  reporting  to  the  Registrar's  Office  in 
person  or  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  Students'  Office.  This  must  be  done 
by  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks,  if  he  expects  to  get  a  refund. 

Cancellation  of  Registration 

An  advance  registration  including  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  may 
be  considered  invalid  if  the  student  is  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  register 
due  to  scholastic  reasons.  The  same  situation  may  exist  due  to  financial 
or  disciplinary  reasons  if  certified  to  the  Registrar  by  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Personal  Data  Changes 

At  the  time  of  registration  students  are  asked  to  review  a  Biographic  Data 
Sketch  containing  personal  data.  Certain  items,  if  in  error,  may  be  cor- 
rected at  that  time.  Other  items  which  may  require  some  type  of  verifying 
evidence,  are  changed  by  reporting  to  the  offices  listed  below. 

1.  Local  Address  Change. — Housing  Office,  Graduate  School,  Registrar's 
Office,  Registration  Center,  or  VTI  Office. 

2.  Name  Change,  Marital  Status  Change,  Date  of  Birth  Change. — 
Records   section   of   the   Registrar's   Office.   Verification   is   required. 

3.  Selective  Service  Data  Change  or  Information. — Registration  Center. 

4.  Legal  Residence  Change  (whether  an  Illinois  or  out-of-state  resi- 
dent) . — Must  be  requested  by  completion  of  the  Application  to  be 
Classified  an  Illinois  Resident  form  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Before 
the  change  is  made  the  student  must  have  met  the  regulations  gov- 
erning  residency   status   as  established   by   the   Board  of  Trustees. 


Schedule 
of  Classes 


Listing  of  Courses 

Courses  which  students  are  to  take  to  meet  the  General  Studies  require- 
ments are  listed  in  the  front  part  of  the  Schedule  of  Classes.  These 
courses  are  listed  by  the  area  which  they  satisfy  and  within  the  area  by 
course  number  and  section  number. 

Departments  in  which  courses  are  being  offered  are  listed  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Courses  within  each  department  are  listed  in  order  by 
course  number  and  section  number. 

Course  Numbers  and  Hours 

The  line  containing  this  information  shows  the  number  of  the  course 
first,  followed  by  the  short  title  and  number  of  hours  of  credit.  Course 
numbers  are  three-digit  numbers.  In  some  cases  the  three  digits  may 
be  followed  by  a  letter  which  is  also  part  of  the  course  number. 

In  a  variable-hour  course  the  student  decides  the  number  of  hours  for 
which  he  is  going  to  register  in  consultation  with  his  adviser. 

The  course  numbering  system  is  as  follows: 
000-099     Course  not  properly  in  the  following  categories 
100-199     For  freshmen 
200-299     For  sophomores 
300-399     For  juniors  and  seniors 
400-499     For  seniors  and  graduate  students 
500-600     For  graduate  students  only 

Prerequisite 

The  prerequisite  entry  lists  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  before 
a  student  registers  for  the  course.  These  prerequisites  may  be  listed  in 
various  ways.  Usually  they  are  other  courses  in  the  same  department, 
indicated  by  a  course  number.  A  prerequisite  in  another  department  is 
indicated  by  the  department's  code  letters  and  the  number. 

Section  Number,  Time,  and  Days 

The  section  number  is  indicated  in  the  first  column.  The  times  given 
indicate  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  class  period.  Students  register- 
ing for  courses  listed  as  "to  be  arranged"  may  obtain  times  and  days  from 
instructor  indicated  or,  if  no  instructor  is  listed,  from  the  department 
chairman  offering  the  course. 

Building  and  Room  Number 

The  following  list  of  building  abbreviations  will  help  in  the  location  of 
classrooms.  Buildings  are  listed  alphabetically  according  to  the  code  used 


in  the  class  schedule.  Temporary  buildings  are  indicated  in  the  schedule 
by  a  four-digit  number. 

If  a  building  contains  more  than  one  classroom,  then  the  number  of 
the  room  follows  the  building's  code  name. 


code:  building  name 

ABBOTT:  Abbott  Hall  (T.P.) 

AG:  Agriculture  Building 

ALLYN:  Allyn  Building 

ALTG:  Altgeld  Hall 

ARENA:    SIU  Arena 

BAILEY:  Bailey  Hall  (T.P.) 

BOAT:  Boat  Dock 

BROWN:  Brown  Hall  (T.P.) 

CL:  General  Classroom  Building 

CO  MM:  Communications  Building 

FELTS:  Felts  Hall  (T.P.) 

GYM:  Gymnasium 

HDBALL:  Handball  Courts 

H  EC:  Home  Economics  Building 

LAWSON:   Lawson  Hall 

LAKE:  Lake  on  the  Campus 

LIB:  Morris  Library 

LG:  Little  Grassy  Lake 

LS  I:  Life  Science  Building  I 

LS  II:  Life  Science  Building  II 

L-APS:   Physical  Plant 

OBF:  Old  Baptist  Foundation 

PARK:  Parkinson  Building 


code: 

BUILDING  NAME 

PHY  SA: 

James 

W. 

Neckers  Build- 

ing  A 

PHY  SB: 

James 

W. 

Neckers  Build- 

ing  B 

PHY  SC: 

James 

W. 

Neckers  Build- 

ing  C 

PIERCE:  Pierce  Hall  (T.P.) 

PULL:      Pulliam     Hall      (University 

School) 
PULL  I:  Pulliam  Hall  (Industrial  Ed- 
ucation Wing) 
PULL  P:  Pulliam  Hall  (Physical  Ed- 
ucation Wing) 
SHRY:   Shryock  Auditorium 
ST  AD:  Mc  Andrew  Stadium 
TECH  A:  Technology  Building  A 
TECH  B:  Technology  Building  B 
TECH  D:  Technology  Building  D 
TENNIS:  Tennis  Courts 
U  CTR:  University  Center 
WARREN:  Warren  Hall  (T.P.) 
WHAM:    Wham  Education   Building 
WHLR:  Wheeler  Hall 


Temporary  Buildings 

CODE  LOCATION 

0403  1009  S.  Forest 

0412  907  S.  Forest 

0415  807  S.  Forest 

0429  1009  S.  Elizabeth 

0431  1007  S.  Elizabeth 

0432  1005  S.  Elizabeth 

0436  908  S.  Forest 

0437  904  S.  Forest 

0438  900  S.  Forest 
0442  903  S.  Elizabeth 
0448  814  S.  Forest 

0451  810  S.  Forest 

0452  808  S.  Forest 

0453  806  S.  Forest 
0461  811  S.  Elizabeth 
0465  804  S.  Elizabeth 

0831  Farm  Machine  Shop — between  the  James  W.  Neckers  Building  and  the 
Forestry  Research  Laboratory 

0832  Journalism — next  to  0831  (above) 

0833  Journalism  Annex — next  to  0832  (above) 

0834  Cinema  and  Photography — next  to  0833  (above) 

0842  Botany-Zoology  Laboratory  for  General  Studies — west  of  the  Agriculture 
Building's  north  wing 

0843  Botany-Zoology  Laboratory — next  to  0842  (above) 

0857  Department  of  Design — east  of  the  Communications  Building  on  Lincoln 
Drive 


CODE 

LOCATION 

0481 

910  S.  Elizabeth 

0483 

1002  S.  Elizabeth 

0485 

1006  S.  Elizabeth 

0487 

1010  S.  Elizabeth 

0551 

CESL 

0552 

CESL 

0685 

506  S.  Graham 

0686 

511  S.  Graham 

0701 

801  S.  Washington 

0720 

Corner  of  Washington  and  Park 

St. 

0721 

East  of  0720  on  Park  St. 

0725 

207  E.  Pearl 

0742 

204  E.  Park 

0744 

208  E.  Park 

0809 

South  of  President's  Office 
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0861  General    Classrooms — southeast    of    the    Communications    Building    on 
Lincoln  Drive 

0862  General  Classrooms — next  to  0861  (above) 

0864  Zoology  Annex  2 — northwest  of  the  Agriculture  Building's  north  wing 

0865  Zoology  Annex — next  to  0864  (above) 

0871     General    Classrooms — southeast    of    the    Communications    Building    on 

Lincoln  Drive 
0875     General  Classrooms — next  to  0871 
0889     901  West  Chautauqua 

Explanation  of  Entries 

The  entry  for  each  course  is  arranged  as  follows : 

First  Line:  The  course's  identification  number  is  followed  by  the  short 
title  and  the  number  of  quarter  hours  of  credit. 

Second  Line:  The  prerequisite  (if  applicable) . 

Section-Number  Lines:  The  first  column  lists  section  numbers  for 
courses  offered.  Following  each  section  number  are  the  time  the  class 
begins  and  the  time  it  ends.  The  days  on  which  the  class  meets,  the  place 
where  it  meets,  and  the  instructor's  last  name  complete  the  entry. 
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COURSE  &  TITLE  &  BLDG. 

SECTION  NO.       HOURS  DAYS  &  RM.  INSTRUCTOR 

General  Studies  Area  A — Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Bio- 
logical Inheritance  (GSA) 
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GSA  201A  -  There  will  be  an  invitational  "Honors"  laboratory 
section  formed  the  second  week.   An  interested  A  or  B  student 
should  keep  4:00-5:50  Thursday  clear. 
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GSA  201B  -  There  will  be  an  invitational  "Honors"  laboratory- 
section  formed  the  second  week.   An  interested  A  or  B  student 
should  keep  4:00-5:50  Tuesday  and  Thursday  clear. 
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1003   RESTRICTED  P  E  01.0  C* 

1  10.00  I*  W   F    AREMA  555   QKITA  TED  Y 

2  11.00  f     W   F    AREMA  555   OKITA  TED  Y 

3  11.00  T  TH     AREMA  555   GREENE  NORMAN  C 
08.00  T         LAWSOM  151   ACKERMAN  KENNETH  J 

101A   SWIMMING-BEGINNING  01.0  C* 

1  10.00-13.40  V    W       F          PULL  11 

2  10.40-11.20  N     W       F           PULL  11 

3  11.20-12.00  P     W       F           PULL  11 

4  12.00  V    W       F          PULL  11 

5  08.00  T  TH  S   PULL  11 
1013   SWIMMING  -  INTERMEC  31.0  C* 

1  10.00-11.50  T  TH     YMCA    7653 

2  02.00-03.50  f  W  YMCA  7663 
BUS  LEAVES  FOR  YNCA  FOOL  FROM  U-CNTR  AT 
5     MIN    AFTER    HR 

3  12.00  T     TH             PULL  11 
102          PHYSICAL    FITNESS  02.0  CR 

1  08.00  N             F           ARENA  555 

09.00  W                   PAR<  124       ACKERMAN    KENNETH    J 

2  09.00  T     TH           PULL  103 

08.00  T                      LAWSOM  151        ACKERMAN    KENNETH    J 

3  08.00  W          S        AREMA  555 

09.00  W                   PAR<  124       ACKERMAN    KENNETH    J 

4  08.00  V             F           AREMA  555 

09.00  W                   PARK  124       ACKERMAN    KENNETH    J 

5  03.00  T                      LAWSON  151        ACKERMAN    KENNETH    J 
09.00  T     TH             AREMA  555 

6  09.00  N             F          AREMA  555 

09.00  W                    PARK  12<t        ACKERMAN    KENNETH    J 

7  09.00  T     TH             AREMA  555 

11.00  TH             LAWSOM  171        ACKERMAN    KFNNETH    J 

8  09.00  W          S        AREMA  555 

08.00  T                      LAWSON  151        ACKERMAN    KENNETH    J 
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01. 0 

C< 

1 

08.00 

f*    W       F 

AREMA 

555 

2 

08.00 

T     TH    S 

AREMA 

555 

3 

08.00 

N     W        F 

PULL 

133 

4 

08.00- 

-09. 

,30 

T     TH 

PULL 

103 

5 

03.40- 

-09, 

,30 

N     W       F 

AREMA 

555 

6 

08.40- 

-09. 

.30 

T     TH    S 

AREMA 

555 

7 

09.20- 

-10. 

,  10 

f    W       F 

AREMA 

555 

JONES    RICHARD 

8 

09.20- 

-ID. 

.  10 

T     TH     S 

AREMA 

555 

9 

10.00 

N     W       F 

AREMA 

555 

JONES    ri; 

;hard  c 

10 

10.00 

T     TH     S 

AREMA 

555 

HOLDER     LYNN    C 

11 

01.00 

f    W       F 

AREMA 

555 

HOLDER    Li 

CNN    C 

104D 

ACTIVITY- 

-B3WLING 

01. 0 

C* 

1 

OS.  00 

N  T     TH 

U    CTR 

48 

2 

08.00 

W        FS 

U    CTR 

48 

3 

09.00 

NT     TH 

U    CTR 

48 

MAZIE     ROBERT 

4 

09.00 

1*        FS 

U    C  Tk 

48 

5 

10.00 

NT     TH 

U    CTR 

43 

HARTZOG    1 

_E  ^IS    B 

6 

10.0  0 

W        FS 

U    CTR 

48 

7 

11.00 

NT     TH 

U    CTK 

48 

HARTZOG    1 

_EWIS    B 

8 

11.00 

W       FS 

U    CTR 

48 

9 

12.00 

N     W        F 

U    CTR 

48 

GURLEY    HARRY 

10 

12.00- 

-01. 

.30 

T     TH 

U    CTR 

48 

MAZIE    ROBERT 

48 


GSE 


LL 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


104F 


104R 


104S 


104U 


104W 


105 


L 


HUB 


1114 


L 


1 1  IB 


112 


1!  ?A 


113B 


1130 


1  13E 


114B 


01. 

01. 

02. 

03. 

03. 

04. 
FEE  RL 
ACTIVI 

01. 
ACT  IV[ 

10. 

11. 
ACTIVI 

11. 

12. 
ACTIVI 

12. 

12. 

01. 
ACTIVI 

11. 

WEIGHT 

PRERt 

09. 
RESTRI 

03. 
SWIMMI 

0  1. 

SWIMMI 

PRERE 

09. 

10. 

01. 
FXERCI 

08. 

10. 

12. 

12. 

03. 
SQUARE 

10. 

04. 

04. 

06. 

06. 
CROSSL 

11. 
DANCE- 

09. 

12. 

07. 
DANCE- 

08. 

01. 

02. 
DANCE- 

U9. 

10. 
ACTIVI 

08. 

02. 

08. 

02. 

08. 

11. 

09. 

<M. 

09. 

02. 

09. 

II. 


00 

30-03.00 
00 
00 

00-04.30 
00 

QUIRED 
TY-S3CCER 
00 

TY-STUNTS 
00 
00 

TY-GYMNAS 
00 
00 

TY-WRESTL 
00-01.30 
00-01.30 
00-02.30 
TY-JJOO 
00-12.30 
CONTROL 
Q    CONSE 
00 

CTEL)  P  E 
00 

NG-BEGINN 
00 

NG-IMTERN 
Q    3SF  1 
00-13.30 
00-11.30 
00 

FDR 


Vi  F 

T  TH 

W  F 

V  F 

T  TH 

W  F 


CTK 

CTR 
CTR 
CTK 
CTR 
CTR 


N    Vi 


ARi 


TICS 


I  NO 


«  TH 

WTH 

W  TH 


NT    CF 

N 

N 
ING 

N 
EC 
11A    C 


FITNES 


GSE 
30 


SE 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

DAnISE 
00 

00-05.30 
00-05.30 
00-07.30 
00-07. 30 
ISTEO 
00-l> 
FOLK 
00 
00 

00-08.30  PM 
BEG  30NTEMP 
00 
00 
0  0 
INT 
00 
00 

TY-B AOMIN 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


PM 

10  3  0 


SONTEMP 


TON 


T    F 

W 
T    F 

T  TH 

I  N  S  1  R 
W   F 

W   F 

W   F 

P  EQL  I 
T  TH 
T  TH 
W   F 

T  TH  5 
W   F 
W   F 
TWTH 
T  THF 

T  TH  S 

W 
T  TH 
T  TH 

W 

I  TH 

W   F 
«l   F 
T  TH 

W  F 
W  F 
rJ   F 

T  THF 

T  THF 

TH 
TH 
T    F 

XH 

w   s 

F 
TH 
T 
T    F 

T 
W    S 
F 


01. 

MA 

01, 
ARE  MA 
ARE  MA 

01, 
AREMa 
AREMA 

01. 
AREMA 
AREMA 
AREMA 

01 
AREMA 

31 


0 


AREMA 

01.0 
GYM 

31.0 
PULL  P 

01.0 

VALENT 

PULL 

PULL 

PULL 

01.0 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 

01.0 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 

GYM 

01.0 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 

01.0 
GYM 
0813 
0813 

01.0 
0813 
GYM 

01.0 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

C* 

555 

C* 

555 

555 

C* 

555 

555 

C* 

555 

555 

555 

C^ 

555 

C* 

555 
C^ 
114 
C* 

11 
CR 

11 
1  1 
11 
C* 
208 
207 
20  7 
207 
207 
C* 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 

114 

C* 

114 

IL4 

208 

C* 

208 

101 

101 

c\ 

101 

208 

C* 

207 

207 

207 

207 

207 

237 

207 

207 

237 

207 

207 

207 


GURLEY  HARRY 
MAZI^  ROBERT 


FRANKLIN  C  C  JR 

KNOWLTON  RONALD  G 
COTTEN  SARAH  ELLEN 


COOPER  CAROL 
COOPER  CAROL 


LITHERLANO  BARBARA  A 


STEHR  JEAN 
STEHR  JEAN 


LITHERLANO  BARBARA  A 
LITHERLANO  BARBARA  A 


49 


GSE 


114C 


1140 


9 

10 

LI 

12 

13 

14 

1141 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

114V 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

114P 

L 

2 

114S 


201 


I 

1 
2 
3 

5 
6 

7 

3 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
lb 

10 

17 

18 
19 


00- 

00- 

0  0 

00- 

00 

00- 

00 


00- 
00- 
00- 
00- 
00 


^CTIVITY- 

09.0  0 

0  1  .  0  0 
ACTI VI TY- 

08.00 
09.00 
10.00 
10.00 

1  I. 00 
1  I. 00 
12.00 
12 
01 
02 
02 
03 
0  3 
04 

ACT  IVITY- 
10.00 
01 
02 
06 
07 
09 

ACTIVl TY- 
09.00- 
12.00- 
01.00 
01.00- 
02.00 
02.00- 
03.00- 
05.00- 
0  5.0  0- 
06.00- 

ACTIVl TY- 
05.00 
06.00- 

INTERMED 
PRFRE 0 
Ji.00 

HEALTHFUL 
08.00 
08.00 
03.00 
0  8.00 
09.00 
09.00 
09.00 
08.00 
09.00 
0?.00 
09 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 


BASKETBALL 


BOWLING 


01.30 
02.  30 

03.30 

04.30 


VOLLEYBALL 

f 
02.30 
0  3.  30 

0  7.30  P M  f 
06.30  "w   N 

FENCING 
ID.  30 
01.  30 

N 
0?..  30 

f 
03.30 
0  4.30 
0^.30 

05.30  N 
0  7.30  P  M  N 
G7M  +  TUMB 

f* 
05.30  PM  * 
BOWLING 
SSE  1140  C 

f 
LIVING 

p 
P 
f 
p 
p 

P 

ft 
P 
P 


W  S 

W        F 

W       F 

W       F 
TW       F 
TH     S 

W        F 
T     TH     S 

W        F 
T     TH 
T     TH 

W       F 
T     TH 

W        F 
T     TH 

W        F 

w       s 

T     TH 
T     TH 

W 

W 
T     THF 

T     TH 
I     TH 

H        F 
I     TH 

W        F 
T      TH 
T     TH 
T     TH 

W 


00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
I  1.00 


11 
1 1 
1 1 

01 


0  0 

00 
00 
00 


TW 
TW 

R     EOLIV 

W       F 

W  t- 

W  F 

W  F 

W  F 

W  F 
W 

TH 

W  F 

W  F 
W 

F 

W  F 

W 

F 
WTH 
W 

TH 
W        F 
W        F 
W 

TH 
W 

F 
W        F 
T     TH 
TH 


01.0 

GYM 
GYM 

01.0 

CTK 

CTK 

CTR 

CTK 

CTR 

C  Tt< 

CTR 

CTK 

CTR 

CTK 

CTR 

CTK 

CTK 

CTK 
01.0 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 

01.0 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 
GYM 

01.0 
GYM 
GYM 

Oi.O 

U  CTR 

03.0 
BA1 LEY 
A  R  E  M  A 
ARE  MA 
PHY  SC 
0720 
AG 

WHLR 
LS  II 
0720 
PULL 
TECH  A 
AREMA 
PULL 
WHAM 
TECH  A 
AREMA 
0721 
0720 
AREMA 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
LS 


I 


AREMA 

WHAM 

AREMA 


C* 
203 
203 
C* 

48 

4  8 

48 

4  8 

48 

'♦a 

49 

4  8 
48 
48 
4  8 
48 
48 
48 

c? 

207 

208 

208 

208 

207 

208 

C* 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

C* 

207 

20  7 

C^ 

48 
C* 
1  30 

Liy 

121 
213 
107 
133 
113 
350 
109 

43  A 
308 
121 

41 
112 
308 
119 
102 
134 
125 
163 
170 
116 
148 
32  3 
12L 
105 
119 


BLACKMAN  CLAUDIA  JO 
ILLNER  JULEE 
ILLNER  JULEE 
BLACKMAN  CLAUDIA  JO 
CUTTEN  SARAH  ELLEN 
COTTFN 
ILLNER  JULEE 
GOTTEN  SARAH  ELLE  M 


3RECHTELSBAUER  KAY 

BOOTH  NORMAN  J 
HARRIS  EILEEN  M 
VOGEL  HERBERT  L 
WIGLFY  RICHARD 
BOOTH  NORMAN  J 
SMELSER  JAMES  ALLEN 

VINCENT  RAYMOND  J 
GBOYLE  THOMAS  J 
SCHAENZER  DONNA  M 

CASEY  LESLIE  R 

PHILLIES    FRANCES    K 

BOOTH    NORMAN    J 
LEDBETTER    ROBERT 

SMELSER     JAMES    ALLEN 
VINCENT    RAYMOMD    J 
OBOYLE     THOMAS    J 

SCHAEM7.ER    DONNA    M 

PHILLIPS    FRANCES    K 

GRISSOM    OF  WARD    K 


50 


GSE 


20 

11.00 

02.00 

21 

11.00 

08.00 

22 

11.00 

10.00 

2  3 

11.00 

11.00 

24 

11.00 

01.00 

25 

11.00 

02.00 

26 

11.00 

08.00 

27 

11.00 

10. 00 

2d 

11.00 

11.00 

29 

12.00 

30 

12.00 

3L 

10.00 

0L.00 

3  2 

10.00 

02.00 

3  3 

10.00 

08.00 

34 

10.00 

10.00 

35 

10.00 

01.00 

36 

10.00 

01.00 

37 

10.00 

02.00 

38 

10.00 

08.00 

39 

10.00 

10.00 

40 

10.00 

12.00 

41 

01.00 

01.00 

42 

01.00 

01.00 

43 

01.00 

44 

01.00 

45 

01.00 

46 

02.00 

02.00 

47 

0  2.00 

48 

02.00 

02.00 

49 

01.00 

03.00 

50 

01.00 

04.00 

5L 

01.00 

08.00 

52 

0  I  .  C  0 

10.00 

53 

01.00 

10.00 

54 

01.00 

03.00 

55 

01.00 

04.00 

56 

0  1.00 

OP. 00 

57 

01.00 

10.00 

r    th 

WHAM 

105 

RUULHAC    EDGAR    E 

TH 

BAILEY 

130 

GRISSOM    DEWARD    K 

r    m 

WHAM 

105 

RUULHAC     EOGAR    E 

F 

AREMA 

123 

GRISSOM    DEWARD    K 

T     TH 

WHAM 

10  5 

RUULHAC    EDGAR    E 

F 

b  A  I  L  E  Y 

130 

GRISSOM    DEWARD    K 

T     TH 

WHAM 

105 

RGULH/\C     EDGAR    E 

F 

AREMA 

119 

GRISSOM    UEWARO     K 

T     TH 

WHAM 

105 

BA^ELLO    JA^ps    J 

TH 

PHY    SC 

218 

GRISSOM    DEWARD    K 

T     TH 

WHAM 

105 

TH 

AG 

150 

GRISSOM    DEWARD    K 

T     TH 

WHAM 

105 

BARELLD     JAMES    J 

F 

PHY    SL 

116 

GRISSOM    DEWARD    K 

T     TH 

WHAM 

105 

F 

GYM 

2  04 

GRISSOM    DEWARD    K 

T     T\^ 

WHA^ 

1^5 

BARELLO    JAMES    J 

F 

0720 

117 

GRISSOM    DEWARD    K 

M     \h 

^HY    SC 

113 

VOGEL    HERBERT    L 

N     WTH 

PHY     SC 

218 

COOK     JAMES    R 

N     W 

WHAM 

103 

R ICHARDSON    CHARLES 

TH 

AG 

150 

VARSHALL 

f     W 

WHAM 

105 

RICHARDSON    CHARLES 

TH 

PIERCE 

130 

RICHARDSON    CHARLES 

N     W 

WHAM 

105 

R ICHARDSON    CHARLES 

F 

AG 

138 

OURTER 

f»     W 

WHAM 

105 

RICHARDSON    CHARLES 

F 

LS    I 

16 

R  ICHARDSON    CHARLES 

f     W 

WHAM 

105 

R ICHARDSOM    CHARLES 

F 

AREMA 

123 

BECK 

V     W 

WHAM 

105 

RICHAROSON    CHARLES 

TH 

0720 

101 

REED 

N     w 

WHAM 

105 

R ICHARDSON    CHARLES 

TH 

LS     I 

16 

REEO 

f     W 

WHAM 

105 

RICHARDSON    CHARLES 

F 

AG 

152 

REED 

V     w 

WHAM 

105 

R  ICHARDSON    CHARLES 

F 

LS     I 

205 

V    w 

WHAM 

105 

RICHARDSON    CHARLES 

F 

AG 

154 

BECK 

N              F 

TECH    A 

<*08 

30UTH    NORMAN    J 

W 

TECH    A 

422 

N     W 

FELTS 

130 

LED8ETTER    ROBERT 

TH 

ABBOTT 

129 

LEDBETTER    ROBERT 

f     W        F 

BAILEY 

130 

F  IELOS     STEPHEN    D 

N     WTH 

PAR< 

301 

OBOYLE     THOMAS    J 

N     W        F 

AREMA 

113 

PHILLIPS    FRANCES    K 

W        F 

AREMA 

121 

CASEY    LESLIE     R 

f 

0720 

102 

N     WTH 

AREMA 

123 

RUSSELL    ROBERT    D 

P 

AREMA 

113 

HURLEY    DONALD    R 

T     TH 

ARENA 

121 

HURLEY    DONALD     R 

T     \H 

LAWSUM 

171 

LEFEVRE     JOHN    R 

TH 

AG 

148 

CISSELL     WILLIAM    R 

T     TH 

LAWSUM 

171 

LEFEVRE     JOHN    R 

TH 

AREMA 

119 

C  ISSELL    WI LLI AM    b 

T     TH 

LAWSUM 

171 

LEFEVRE     JOHN    R 

F 

PIFRCE 

130 

CISSELL    WILLIAM    B 

T     TH 

LAWSUM 

171 

LEFEVRE     JUHM    R 

F 

WHAM 

206 

HURLEY    DONALD    R 

T      TH 

LAWSUM 

171 

LEFEVRE     JOHN    R 

F 

WHAM 

328 

SMITH    DAVID     R 

T     TH 

LAWSUM 

171 

LEFEVRE     JOHN    R 

TH 

AG 

168 

F IELOS     j  IE  PHEN    D 

T     TH 

LAWSUM 

171 

LEFEVRE     JOHN    R 

TH 

AREMA 

l?l 

FIELDS     STEPHEN    D 

T     \H 

LAWSUM 

171 

LEFEVRE     JOHN    R 

F 

AG 

214 

HURLEY    DONALD    R 

T     TH 

LAWSUM 

1  71 

C  ISSELL     WI  LL I  AM    B 

F 

WHAM 

208 

LEFEVRE     JOHN    R 

51 


58 


59 


01.00 

O&.UO 
06.00-07 


T     TH 


25    Pf       N     W 


LAWSUM 

171 

LEFE7RE  JOHN  R 

COMM 

10  18 

SMITH  DAVID  R 

ARE^JA 

I?  3 

CASEY  LESLIE  R 

SCHEDULE  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 


COURSE  & 
SECTION  NO. 


TITLE  & 
HOURS 


DAYS 


BLDG. 
&  RM. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Accounting  (ACCT) 


?5  0 


?51A 


2518 


?61 


315 


ACCT  FUNDAMENTALS 

04.0 

C^ 

tO.OO 

NT    F 

LAWSUM 

101 

10.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

131 

F INAMCI AL 

ACCT 

0  4.0 

C* 

PRfcREQ 

SOPHGMGR 

E  STANCI' 

MG 

Ll.OO 

T 

LAWSUM 

171 

08.00 

w  W   F 

CL 

12 

1  1.00 

T 

LAWSUM 

171 

i.0.00 

THFS 

CL 

12 

11.00 

T 

LAWSUM 

171 

11.00 

THFS 

CL 

18 

11.00 

T 

LAWSUM 

171 

12.00 

N  W 

LAWSUM 

23  1 

12.00 

F 

CL 

13 

I  L.00 

T 

LAWSUM 

171 

01.00 

V  In   F 

CL 

13 

1  I. 00 

T 

LAWSUM 

171 

02.00 

N  W   F 

CL 

18 

F  INANC  IAL 

ACCT 

04.0 

CR 

PRE  RE U 

ACCT  251 

A 

04.00 

f 

LAWSUM 

151 

08.00 

T  TH 

CL 

12 

03.00 

F 

CL 

18 

04.00 

y 

LAWSUM 

151 

09.00 

w 

CL 

12 

09.00 

TH  S 

CL 

13 

04.00 

y 

LAWSUM 

151 

L0.00 

w 

CL 

12 

10.00 

1H  S 

CL 

13 

04.0  0 

N 

LAWSUM 

15  1 

11.00 

T  IHF 

CL 

12 

04.00 

y 

LAWSUM 

151 

12.00 

T  THF 

CL 

12 

04.00 

P 

LAWSUM 

151 

01.00 

T  TH 

CL 

18 

01.00 

F 

CL 

12 

04.00 

N 

LAWSUM 

151 

02.00 

T  TH 

CL 

18 

02.00 

F 

CL 

12 

05.45- 

07.25 

T  TH 

CL 

13 

MANAGEMENT  ACCT 

04.0 

C* 

PRERfcQ 

ACCT  251E  AND  N A TH  11  1A 

04.00 

TH 

LAWSUM 

151 

08.00 

y  TW 

CL 

13 

04.00 

1  H 

LAWSUM 

151 

11.00 

y  rw 

CL 

L3 

04.00 

TH 

LAWSUM 

151 

03.00 

yTw 

CL 

12 

04.0  0 

TH 

LAWSUM 

151 

04.00 

y  rw 

CL 

18 

05.45- 

07.25 

T  TH 

CL 

12 

EDP  IN  BUSINESS 

04.0 

C3 

PREREO 

ACCT  261 

08.00 

*UW 

AG 

168 

08.00 

TH 

LAWSUM 

151 

01.00 

y  TW 

PAR* 

III 

03.00 

IH 

LAWSUM 

151 

52 


3             03.00                                 NTkl  LAWSONI       101 

08.00                                          TH  LAWSOM       151 

131           TAX    ACCOUNTING  04.0    CR 
PREREU          ACCT     261 

I              10.00                                 NTW       F  CL                      18 

341          COST    ACCOUNTING  04.0    CR 
PREREQ          ACCT     261 

1             12.00                                 MWTH  CL                      18 

351A       INTERMEDIATE    ACCT  04.0    C * 
PREREU          ACCT     261 

1             02.00                                 VTWTH  CL                      12 

351B       INTERMEDIATE    ACCT  04.0    CR 
PREREQ          ACCT     351A 

1  09.00                                 VT     THF  CL                      12 

2  03.00             VT  THF  CL         18 
432    PROB  IN  FED  TAX  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ACCT  331 

I     01.00             VTWTH  CL         12 

442    ADV  COST  ACCOUNTING  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    ACCT  341 

1  09.00             NTW   F  CL         18 

2  04.00              TWTHF  CL         12 
459    INTERMSHIP  IN  ACCT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INTERNSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

Aerospace  Studies  (AS) 

100A   CORPS  TRAILING  00.0  CR 

1      10.00              T  PULL      42   FORSYTH 

102    US  OEF  ORGANIZATION  01.0  CR 

1  09.00                                    T  WHLR             113       FORSYTH 

2  11.00                                          TH  WHLR             113       FORoYTH 
200A       CORPS     TRAIMING  00.0    C* 

PREREQ  AS     101,     IC2,     IC3 

1             10.00                                    T  PULL                42        FORSYTH 

202         AEROSPACE    SUPPORT  01.0    CR 
PREREQ          AS     101,     102,     1C I 

1  09.00                                       W  WHLR             113       CARLSON 

2  11.00                                       W  WHLR             113       CARLSON 
300          CORPS     TRAIMING  OO.O    CR 

1              10.00                                    T  PULL                42        FORSYTH 

302          AEROSPACE    STUDIES  03.0    CR 
PREREQ          AS     301 

1  08.00                                 N     WTH  WHLR             107       CHASTATN    CHARLIE    W 

2  10.00                                N    WTH  WHLR            107       CHASTAIN    CHARLIE    W 
340          CORPS     TRAINING  00.0    CR 

1              10.00                                    T  PULL                42        FORSYTH 

352         £     S    LEADERSHIP  03.0    CR 

PREREQ          AS    301,302     +     303  OR    C3NSEMT    OF 
PAS 

1  09.00                                 V    W1H  WHLR             107        TORLIME 

2  01.00                                 N     WTH  WHLR             107       TORLIME 


Agricultural  Industries  (AG  I) 


204    INTRO  AG  ECONOMICS  04.0  CR 

1  03.00             NTW  AG  166   HERR  WILLIAM  M 
03.00                TH  AG  155   HERR  WILLIAM  M 

2  03.00             NTW  AG  166   HERR  WILLIaM  m 
03.00                  F  AG  155   HERR  WILLIAM  M 

3  03.00             MW  AG  166   HERR  WILLIAM  M 
04.00                TH  AG  225   HERR  WILLIAM  M 

210    INTRO  TO  AS  EDUC  02.0  CR 

1     04.00             ^  W  AG  214   BEMTON  RALPH  A 

215    STRUCTURES  ♦  ELECT  04.0  CR 

1  03.00              T  TH  AG  225   AHRENS 
01.00-02.50      N  W  AG  102A 

2  03.00              T  TH  AG  225 
03.00-04.50      N  W  AG  102A 

3  03.00              T  TH  AG  225 
08.00-09.50      ^  W  AG  102A 

53 


309 


312 


350 


351 


359 


373 


381 


390 


391 


411 


417 


456A 


1 


4  5  6C 


456D 


456E 


482 


485 


505 


520 


AGRICULT 
PREREQ 

09.00 
STUDENT 
PkERLQ 
TO  BE 
FARM  MAM 
PRE  RE  v.) 
10.0  0 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
FARM  F IN 
PREREQ 
02.00 
01.00 
INTERN  P 
PREREQ 
TO  BE 
FIELD  MA 
PREREQ 
11.00 
01.00 
1  1.00 
10.00 
11.00 
08.00 
1  1.00 
03.00 
AGRI  SEM 
PREREQ 
04.00 
CROSSLIS 
SPEC  STU 
PRERtQ 
TO  BE 
HONORS  I 
PREREQ 

TO  BE 
AGRIC  EX 
PREREQ 
04.00 
AGRIC  DE 
PREREQ 
08.00 
AG  MKTG 
PREREQ 
10.00 
AG  MKTG- 
PREREQ 
03.00 
AG  MKTG- 
PREREQ 
12.00 
CROSSL  IS 
AG  MKTG- 
PREREQ 
12.00 
SEM-WK  I 
TO  BE 
PRIN-PHl 
PREREO 

06.00 
AG  I  NO  R 
PREREQ 

09.00 
READINGS 

TO  BE 


URAL  EDUC 
S  EO  310, 
M  AGRI CULT 

-11.50      f 

TEACH- AG  EC 
CONCURRENT 
ARRANGED 

AGEMENT 

AG  I  2  04  C 
V 

-11. 50 

-11.50 
ANCIAL  MGT 
AG  I  3  50  C 
N 

-02.50 

rocram 

JR  STANOIN 
A^RANGEC 
CH  +  PCWER 
MATH  107A, 

-02.50 

-11.50 

f 
-09.50 

N 
-04.50 
INAR 

SENIORS  CN 

TED  WITH  PL 
D  AG  I 

CONSENT  CF 
ARRANGED 
N  AG  IN DUST 

JR  STAND, 

,+  CONSENT 
ARRANGED 
TENSION 

JUNIOR  STfl 

N 

VELOPMENT 
AG  I  2C4  C 
ft 

-  COOPS 

AG  I  3  54, 

FIELD  CRCPS 
AG  I  354, 
V 

DAI RY-POUL  r 
AG  I  354, 

TED  WITH  AN 
HO*T  CROPS 
AG  I  354, 

NT  AG  PRCB 

ARRANGEC 
L  7  0  TEC  EC 
STUDENT  TF 
DEPARTMEN 
-03.30  PN  f 
ES  METHODS 
CONSENT  CF 

ARRANGED 


AG  I 

LRE 
T  W  T  H  F 


3  09 


R  Gse 

TW   F 

TW   F 

TH 


34. 0  CR 
lit  +  40  HRS  I 

AG       155 

12.0  CR 


BENTON  +  WOOD 


211A 
AG 

AG 
AG 
AG 


0  5.0  C^ 

225 
225 
225 
132 

04.0  C* 


V 


R  ECL  I 

TW 

0  3.0  TO  0  5.0  C* 
G 


AG 
AG 


225 
225 


G  S  A  1 
T  TH 

W   F 
T  TH 

W   F 
T  TH 

W   F 
T  TH 

W   F 
01. 
LY 
I 

I  331 
01. 

DEPT 

01. 

4.0  G? 

OF  CE 


N  D  I  N  G 
T  TH 

P  GSe 

TW   F 

CR  CCN 
TW 

CR  CCN 

W 

CR  CCN 

W   F 
I  4  6  5  L 

CR  CCN 
T  TH 


ACHING 
T 


DEPT 
TW 

01. 


05.0  CR 
OlAtB  OR  EQUIV 

AG  225 

0831  101 

AG  225 

08  31  101 

AG  2  25 

0831  101 

AG  225 

0831  101 

0  TO  02.0  C* 

AG       214 

*  AN  I  381 
0  TO  06.0  C* 
CHAIRMAN 

0  TO  06.0  CR 
A( 4.25  IN  MAJ  ) 

PT  CHM 

03.0  C^ 

AG       168 
34.0  CR 
211A 

AG       2  25 
33.0  C* 
SENT  DF  I\JSTR 
AG       216 
02.0  C* 
SENT  DF  I  MS  TR 
AG       2  25 
32.0  C^ 
SENT  DF  I NST^ 
AG       155 

02.0  C* 
SENT  DF  IMSTR 
AG       225 
03.0  CR 

03.0  C* 
OR  CDNSEMT  OF 

TECH  D  130 

33.0  C* 
CHAIRMAN 

AG  225 

0  TO  Oo.O  C* 


LANGhQRO  GORDON 

LANG FORD  GORDON 

LANGFORD  GORDON 

LANGR1R0  GORDON 


HERR  WILLIAM  M 
HERR  WILLIAM  M 


PATER  SON 
PATERSON 
PATERSON 
PATERSON 
PATERSON 
PATERSON 
PATERSON 
PATERSON 


JOHN 
JOHN 
JOHN 
JOHN 
J  OHM 
JOHN 
JOHN 
JOHN 


BUILA  THFODORE 


WILLS  WALTER  J 


HERR  WILLIAM  M 


BUILA 


KtEPPER  WENDELL  E 


WILLS 


WILLS 


SOLVERSON  LYLE 


BUILA  THEODORE 


RAMP,  WAVNE 


SOLVERSON 
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F 

AG 

120 

STILFS 

|u 

AG 

114 

MILLER 

W 

AG 

120 

M  ILLER 

N  w 

AG 

132 

GOODMAN 

04, 

.0 

CR 

7  THF 

AG 

166 

REED 

f 

AG 

120 

T  THF 

AG 

166 

REED 

N 

AG 

114 

T  THF 

AG 

166 

REED 

w 

AG 

120 

04. 

,0 

CR 

575  RESEARCH  01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     10  BE  A^RANGEC 

58l  SEMINAR  01.0  n  06.0  C* 

1     0  4.00  n  AG       155 

599  THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1      TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Animal  Industries  (AND 

311A       EVAL    +     SEL    FARM    AN!  02.0    TO    03.0    C< 

PREREU  AN     I     121 

1  02.00-04.50 
DAIRY 

2  03.00-05.50 
03.00-04.50 

LIVESTOCK 

3  03.00-04.50 
POULTRY 

315    FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 
PREREU    AN  I  121 

1  09.00 
09.00-13.50 

2  09.00 
01.00-02.50 

3  09.00 
09.00-10.50 

332  ANIM    BREED    +    GENET 

PREREU  AN    I     121,     CSA    2C1B    OR     EQUIV 

I  02.00  MTWTH  PHY    SB       440       GOODMAN    BILLY    LEE 

359  INTERN    PROGRAM  03.0    TO    05.0    C* 

PREREU         JR    STANDING 
I  TO    BE     ARRANGED 

381  AGRICULTURAL    SEM  01.0     TO    02.0    C* 

PREREQ         SENIOR    STANDING 
1  04.00  T  AG  114       MARION    GERMAIN    B 

390  SPEC     STUD    AN    I  01.0    TO    C6.0    C* 

PRERtQ  JR    OR     SR    STANDING    AND    CONSENT 

JF    OEDT    CHAIRMAN 
1  TO    BE     ARRANGED 

391  HONORS     IN    AN    I  01.0    TO    Ob.O    C3 

PREREU  JR    STANDING, 4. C     GPA,4.25     IM    MA 

JOR, CONSENT    OF    CEPT 
I  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

421  AN    PRO    IN    DEV    COUN  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  ONE    YR    BICL     SCI 

1  03.00  f    WTH  AG  220 

431  REPRO    PHSL-DOM    AM*  04.0    CR 

PREREU  AN    I     121     CR     A    CCURSE     IN    PHSL 

1  11.00  M  F  AG  116  OLSON  HOWARD  H 
10.00-11.50  W  AG  114  OLSON  HOWARD  H 
11.00 

2  11.00  f  F  AG  116  OLSON  HOWARD  H 
10.00-11.50  T  AG  114  OLSON  HOWARD  H 
11.00 

433    DAIRY  CATTLE  NUTRIT 
PREREU    AN  I  315 
1     03.00  T  TH     AG       114   STILES  DAVID  A 

01.00-02.50  TH     AG       114   STILES  DAVID  A 

4563   AG  M.UG  -  LIVESTCCK 

PREREU    3SB  211A  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1      12.00  T  TH     AG       155 

CROSSLISTEO  WITH  AG  I  456e 
4560   AG  WTG-DAI RY-POULT  02.0  CR 

PREREU    3SB  2118  CP  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1      12.00  *   F    AG       155   SOLVERSCN  LYLF 

CROSSLISTEO  WITH  AG  I  465C 
480    SHEE"  PRODJCTION  04.0  C* 

PREREU    AN  I  313,332,431 
I     0L.00  MTW        AG        116   KAMMLADF 

01.00-02.50  F    AG        114 

5058   RES  METH  IM  AG  SCI  04.0  CR 

PREREU    CONSENT  CF  INST* 
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M     F 

AG 

116 

W 

AG 

114 

TH 

AG 

214 

M     F 

AG 

116 

T 

AG 

114 

TH 

AG 

214 

03.0 

CR 

T  TH 

AG 

114 

TH 

AG 

114 

02.0 

CR 

520 
575 
579 

581 
599 

Anth 

250 

275C 

275D 

303 

305B 

306B 

403 

408 

409 

413 

430 

444 

4658 


471B 

483 

511 

535 

545 

562 

565 

01.00-02.50      Pi  AG       120 

01.00  W  AG       120 

READINGS  IM  AN  I \D      01.0  TO  06.0  C * 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH     01.0  TO  06.0  C* 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  NARICN  GERMAIN  B 

ANMAL  BEHA/IOR  04.0  C* 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 

03.00  WTH  LS  I     205   WARING  GEORGE  H 

01.00-04.50  F  LS  I     204   WARING  GEORGE  H 

CROSSLISTED  WITH  ZCCLOGY 

SEMINAR  01.0  TO  06. C  C* 

04.00  T  AG       114   MARICN  GERMAIN  B 

THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

opology    (ANTH) 

INTRODUCTORY  ANTH  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  LF  DEPT 

12.00  N  W   F    H  EC     106   COOK 

INDIV  STUDY-L  AMER  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
TO  BE  APRANGEC 
INDIV  STUDY-GENERAL     C2.0  TO  18.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  LANGE 

OLD  WORLD  PREHIST  03.0  C* 

PREREQ    ANTH  250  CR  EQLIV 

01.00  V  W   F    H  EC     106   SPECHT 

PEOPLE-CULT  WORLD  I  03.0  C^ 

PREREQ    ANTH  250  CR  EQLIV 

09.00  1*     W   F    H  EC     106 

PEOPLE-CULT  WRLD  II  03.0  C* 

PREREQ    ANTH  250  CR  EQLIV 

10.00  V  W   F    H  EC     106 

GENERAL  ARCHAEOLCGY     03.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    ANTH  250  CR  EQLIV 

09.00-13.30        T  TH     H  EC     106   TAYLOR  WALTER  W 
HIST  ANTH  THOUGHT  03.0  C* 

PREREQ    ANTH  250  CR  EQLIV 

02.00  V  W   F    H  EC     106   ALTSCHULER  MILTON 

APPLIED  ANTHROPOLOG  33.0  C3 

PREREQ    ANTH  250  CR  EQLIV 

03.00-05.30         W       H  EC     106   LANGE  CHARLES  H 
LANG  OF  WORLD  04.0  CR 

PUEREQ    ANTH  250  CR  EQLIV 

09.00-11.30      N  H  EC       8E  GRIMES  JAMES  L 

ARCHAEOL  OF  N  AMER  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    ANTH  250  CR  EQLIV 

11.00  f    W   F    H  EC     106   3ELMCNT 

COMPARATIVE  RELIG  03.0  C< 

PREREQ    ANTH  250  CR  EQLIV 

03.00-05.30  F    H  EC     106 

MUSEUM  METHODS  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    JR  STANDING 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  EEDRICK 

ETUNOMUSICOLOGY  03.0  CI 

07.00-03.30  PM    T         ALTG     106   MARING  JOEL  M 
INDIV  STUDY  IN  ANTH     01. 0  TO  18.0  C * 
PREREQ    ANTH  250  CR  EQLIV 
TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
SEM  MESO-AMER  ARCH      03.0  TO  09.0  C< 

07.30-13.00  PM  f*  H  EC     106   RANDS  ROBERT  L 

SEM-PHYSICAL  ANTH       03.0  TO  09.0  CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
SEMINAR  LINGUISTICS     03.0  TO  09.0  CR 

09.00-11.30         W       H  EC       BE 
SEM-ANTH  CUNT  PECP      03.0  TO  09.0  CR 

03.00-05.30  TH     H  EC     106   HANDLER 

SEM  CULT  CHANGE-OEV     03.0  TO  09.0  CR 
03.00-05.30        T         H  EC     106 
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567    SEM-ANTH  MRY  +  KE1     03.0  TO  09.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
1     07.30-13.00  PM     W       H  EC     106   TALKER 
575    SEM-MDIVIj  CULT        03.0  TO  09.0  CR 
PREREQ    T.ONSENT  CF  DEPT 
I     0  7.30-L3.0O  PM    T         H  EC     12? A 
53^    ^ROB-ARCHAEOLOGY        01.0  TO  27.0  CR 
PREREQ    :ONSENT  CF  DEPT 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

584  DR03-CULTURAL  ANTH  01.0  TO  27.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

585  READINGS  I M  ANTH  01.0  TO  27.0  C * 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

595A   FIELD  METH3DS-E THNO  03.0  CR 

1     03.00-05.30      f  H  EC     106   DARK 

597  FIELDWORK  IN  ANTH  01.0  TO  27.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 


Applied  Science  (APS) 


401B   X-RAY  CRYSTALLOGPHY  04.0  CR 

1     04.00  M  W        TECH  B   141 

03.00-04.50  F    TECH  B   126 

410A   ELECT  +  INST  FOR  LS  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
422    PROGRAMMING  SYSTEMS  03.0  C * 

PREREQ    ENGR  2ZZ^     MATH  225  OR  CONSEMT 
OF  INSTRUCTOR 
I     03.00  N  W   F    TECH  A   422 

430    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS         02.0  TO  08.0  CR 
PREREO    CONSENT  CF  CUORCINATOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
501B   MATERIALS  SCIENCE  04.0  CR 

1     JO    BE  ARRANGED 
5033   PROP-CRYST  MATERIAL  04.0  CR 

I      TO  BE  ARRANGED 
504B   X-RAY  DIFFRACTION  04.0  CR 

PREREO    GRAD  STANCING 
1      TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
521A   DES  AUTO  PROG  LANG  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    AP  S  421 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
570    SPECIAL  INv/ESTIGAT      02.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
580    SEMINAR  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
599    THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Black  American  Studies  (BAS) 

318    SEM-BLACK  STUDIES  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  309  CR  GSC  325  OR  CONSENT 
JF  INSTR 
1     06.00-06.30  PM   N  CL        326 

320    SEM-GROUP  LDRSHIP  02.0  CR 

PRERcQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     06.00-03.00  PM       TH     CL        326 
32?    METH  OF  BL<  STUDIES  03.0  CR 

PRERtQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 

1     06.00-03.30  PM  W        WHAM     305 
340    BLACKS-PER=ORM  ARTS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSC  325,  FIST  349A,B,C»  HIST  3 
39  OR  CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

1      11.00-12.50  H        LAWSOM   131 
11. 00-1?. 50  F    LAWSOM   221 

36C    BLACK  AM  ♦-  THE  LAW  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  OR  BAS  309,  GS 
B  109 
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1             06. 00-03. 30     PM          7  AG                  116 

Art  (ART) 

1CGA       SCULPTURE-CRAFTS  04.0    C* 

PREREQ         RESTRICT  EC     TO    MAJORS     IN    SCHOOL 

OF     ART, PFCTUtCR  H    EC 

1  08.00-09.50               N    W       F  ALLYN          112       ADDtNGTON 

2  10.00-11.50               *    \<       F  ALLYN          112       ADDINGTGN 
100b       CRAFTS-SCULPTURE  04.0    C? 

PREREQ  RESTRICT  EC     TO    NAJORS     IN    SCHOOL 

OF     ART,FFC7U,CP  H    FC 

1  12.00-01.50                P     ri       F  ALLYN          112        BUYSEN    PILL    H 

2  02.00-03.50                f     W       F  ALLYim          112 
100C       PAINTING-GRAPHICS  04. 0    CR 

PREREO         RESTRICTFC     TO    MJORS     IN    SCHOOL 

OF     ART,PFCTO,CR  H    FC 

1  11.00-01.50                   T     TH  ALLYN          112        LINK    LAWRENCE    JOHN 

2  04.00-05.50                N     w        F  ALLYN          1L2        BETAUDIER     PATRICK 
100D      GRAPHICS-DRAWING  04.0    C* 

PREREQ  RESTRICTEC     TO    (MAJORS     IN    SCHOOL 

OF     ART, PHCTOfCP  H    EC 

1  12.00-01.50                P    W       F  ALLYN          106       KOLDEN    LARRY    0 

2  02.00-03.50                P    W       F  ALLYN          106       GREENFIELD     SYLVIA    I 
100F       PRAWI NG-PAl NTING  04.0    C< 

PREREO  RESTRICTEC     TU    NAJORS     IN    SCHOOL 

OF    ART,PFCTO,CR  H    EC 

1  08.00-0"). 50                w    W       F  ALLYN          106       LITTLEFIELD    LEE    F 

2  10.00-11.50                P     W       F  ALLYN          106        BETAUDIER     PATRICK 
200^        SCULPTURE  04.0    C< 

PREREQ  RESTRICTEC    TO    ^/!JORS     IN    SCHOOL 

OF    ART,PFCTO,CR  H    EC 

1  08.00-09.50                P    W       F  0549             101        WALSH 

2  10.00-11.50                 P     W        F  0549              101        WALSH 
200B       DRAWING  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  RESTRICTEC     TO    NiJORS     IN    SCHOOL 

OF     ARI,PFC7G,CR  H    EC 

1  11.00-01.50                   T     TH  ALLYN          202        PAULSON    ROBERT    L 

2  12.00-01.50                »    W       F  ALLYN          232       ONKEN    MICHAEL    0 
200C       PAINTING  04.0    C* 

PREREQ  ^ESTUICTFC     TO    MAJORS     IN    SCHOOL 

OF     ART,PHCT0,C3  H    FC 

1  02.00-03.50                N     W       F  ALLYN          232       LITTLEFIELD    LEE    F 

2  02.00-04.50                   T     TH  ALLYN          202        LINK    LAWRENCE    JOHN 
225B        INTRO    TO    ART    HIST  33.0    CR 

1              11.00                                      T     TH  LAWSOM        141        SCHAAF    WILLIAM    N 

11.00                                               F  PHY    SB       240 
259          STUDIO                                                  04.0    TO    24.0    CR 

1  TO    BE     ARRANGED 

300A       ART    EG    FOR    EL    TEACH  04.0    CR 

i             08.00                                    T     TH  LAWSUN       141        WOOD    DANNY    D 

10.00-11.50                   T     TH  PULL     I        105       LAWSON    ELNOKA 

2  08.00                                    T     TH  LAWSOM       141        WOOO,     DANNY    D 
01.00-02.50                   T     TH  PULL     I        135        WOOD    DANNY    D 

3  08.00                                    T     TH  LAWSOM       141        WOOD    DANNY    D 
12.00-01.50                P     W  PULL     I        105       LAWSCN    ELNORA 

4  03.00                                      7     TH  LAWSUM        141        WOOD,     DANNY    D 
02.00-03.50                V    W  PULL     I        135       WOOD    DANNY    D 

5  03.00-04.50                   7     TH  PULL     I        135       LAWSON    ELNORA 
08.0^                                    T     TH  LAWSOM       141 

302B       POTTERY-INTERMED  04.0    CR 
PREREQ          ART     302  A 

1  OP. 00-10. 50                   7     TH  ALLYN                5       VERGETTE,     NICHOLAS 

2  03.00-09.50                P     W       F  ALLYN                5       BOYS^N,     BILL 

3  02.00-04.50                   7     TH  ALLYN               5        VERGETTE,     NICHOLAS 
307          THECRY+PHIL     ART     ED  03.0    CR 

I            09.00                              P    W       F  PULL    I       105A    ABRAHAMSON    ROY    E 
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08. 

01. 

INST  A 

PRERE 

06. 
01. 
01. 
02. 
06. 
02. 
02. 
03. 
06. 
06. 
06. 
07. 
BIOCHE 
PRERE 

08. 

BIOCHE 

PRERE 

08. 

TO 
LAB  TO 
PHYSIC 
PRERE 

11. 

11. 

11. 

08. 


50 


50 


00-0*. 50 
00-04.50 
EM-PRE  PR 

o  :hem 
oo 

00-03.50 

00 

00 

00-03.50 

00 

uo 

00 

00 

00 

00-13.50 

00 

00 

00-03.50 

00 

C  CHEMIST 

Q    CHEM 

00 

00-13 

00 

00 

00-11 

00 

00 

00-11.50 

00 

00 

00-03.50 

00 

RAO  SEMIN 

0    FOR  J 

:once 

BE  A^RANG 

preparat i 

q  :hem 
oo 

00-03.50 
NAL  ^EASN 

o   :hem 
:oncu 

00-07.25 

00 

00-03.50 

00-03.50 

00-07.25 

00 

00-0'*. 50 

00-0'+. 50 

00-07.25 

00 

00-08.50 

00-03.50 

MIST*Y 

Q    CHEM 

TAKE 
00 

MIST^Y  LA 
Q    451A 
00 

BE  A*RAMG 
BE  ARRAN 
AL  CHEMIS 
0    CHEM 
00 

00-01.50 
00 
00-13.50 


OF 
305A 


PHY  SC   408 
PHY  SC   408 
05.0  C* 


PM 

RY 
341  A 


W   F 
T  THF 

W   F 
F 
W 

W   F 
W 

TH 
*       F 
T  TH 
F 
W   F 
T  TH 
T 


LS  I 

PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
LS  I 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
LS  I 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
LS  I 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
LS  I 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
35.0 


133 
205 
218 
133 
205 
213 
133 
205 
113 
133 
205 
218 
133 
205 
116 
C^ 


AR 

UNICR 

NTRAT 

ED 

ONS 

235, 


TS 

46ie 

RRENT 

Pf   V 


N  W   F  PHY  SB  240 

T  TH  PHY  SC  203 

In  PHY  SC  116 

f    W   F  PHY  S3  240 

N     F  PHY  SC  203 

T  PHY  SC  116 

N  W   F  PHY  SB  240 

W    S  PHY  SC  203 

TH  PHY  SC  118 

f  W   F  PHY  SB  240 

T  TH  "HY  SC  203 

TH  PHY  SA  160 

OC.O  TO  02.0  C* 

S  +  SEMIORS  WITH 

IOM  IN  CHEM 


303B, 
T 
W   F 

(MAY 
LY) 

W 


EE 


03.0 
OR  341C 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

04.0 
T  AK  EN 


C* 

118 

304 
C* 


PN 


py 
pp 
pm 
py 


TH 


^  w 


TH 


235, 

N  IN 


ED 
GEO 
TRY 
461  A 


PHY  SC 
PHY  SA 
PHY-SC 
PHY-SC 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PHY-SC 
PHY-SC 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PHY-SC 
PHY-SC 

33.0 
341C-MU 


305B    CR 
SEQUENCE 
W       F  PARK 

04.0 


116 
258 
409 
409 
116 
116 
409 
409 
116 
116 
409 
409 
C3 
ST  BE 

204 
CR 


TH 


W  F 
TH 

W  F 
TH 


PHY  SC   116 


34.0  C* 


PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 


116 
105 
116 
105 
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3     1L.00  I*  W   F    PHY  SC   116 

09.U0-11.50        T         PHY  SC   105 
4728   X-RAY  CRYSIALLCGRAP  04.0  C * 

PREREO    CHEM  461H  +  472* 
1     04.00  w  W        TECH  b   141 

03.00-0'+. 50  F    TECH  B   126 

CROSSLISTED  WITH  APPLIED  SCIFMCE  4018 
496A   CHEM  PROB  AMALY  01.0  TO  12.0  C* 

PREREO    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR  AND  DEPT 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
496B   CHEM  PROB  3I0CHEV       01.0  TO  12.0  C ^ 

PRERtO    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR  AMD  DEPT 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  A^RANGEC 
496C   CHEM  PROB  INORGANIC     01.0  TO  12.0  C^ 

PREREO    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR  ANC  DEP  1 
CHAI R^AN 
1     TO  BE  A^RANGEC 
4960   CHEM  ^ROB  ORGANIC       01.0  TO  12.0  C3 

PREREO    :ONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR  AND  DEP  T 
CHAIRMAN 
1      10  BE  A^RANGEC 
496E   CHEM  PROB  PHYSICAL      01.0  TO  12.0  C^ 

PRERtO    :ONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR  ANC  CEPT 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  A4RANGEC 
5114   ADV  INORGAM  CHEM  03.0  C* 

PREREO    :HEM  461C 
I     02.00  V  W   F    PHY  SC   410 

519    ADV  rOPICS-INORG        02.0  TO  30.0  C^ 
PREREO    :HEM  511A  ANO  CONSENT  OF  INS 
1      10.00  V  W   F    PHY  SC   116 

531    THEORY  QUANT  ANAL  03.0  CR 

PREREO  CHEM    433    CR     SATISFACTORY    FIELD 

EXAM 
1  10.00  N     W       F  PHY     SC       410 

541  ADV    ORG    CHEM  03.0    CR 

PREREO  CHEM    5C4    CH     SATISFACTORY    FIELD 

EXAM 
1  09.0  0  v     W       F  PHY    SC       118 

549  ADV    TOPICS-ORGANIC  02.0     TO     30.0    CR 

PRERtO  CHEM    543 

I  09.00  N    W       F  °HY    SC       218 

554  BIOCHEM    ME3HANISMS  03.0    C ? 

PREREO  CHE^    451C 

1  10.00  N     W        F  PHY     SA       258 

562A       O'JANTOM    CHEMISTRY  03.0    C* 

PRERtO    2HEM  464  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INST^OC 
TOR 
1     03.00  N  W   F    PHY  SC   116 

569    ADV  TOPICS-PHYSICAL     02.0  TO  30.0  C* 
PRERtO    :HEM  561 
I     11.00  H    W   F    PHY  SC   118 

594A   SP  REmD-CHEM  ANALY      02.0  TO  15.0  C* 

PREREO  24    HRS    OF     500    Cl-EM    AND    CONSENT 

OF    DIV 
1  TO    BE     A^RANGFC 

594B       SP    RE^D-CHEM    BIO  02.0     TO     15.0    CI 

PREREO  24    HRS    OF     500    CFEM    AND    CONSEMT 

OF    CIV 
1  TO    BE     ARRANGED 

594C       SP    READ-CHEM    1N0RG  02.0    TO     15.0    C* 

PREREO  24    HRS    CF     500    CFEM    AND    CONSENT 

OF     CIV 
1  TO    BE     A*RANGFD 

594D       SP    READ-CHEM    ORGAN  02.0     TO     15.0    C< 

PRERIO  ?4    HRS    OF     500    CFEM     AND    CONSENT 

OF     CIV 
1  TO    BE     ARRANGED 
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594E   SP  READ-CHEM  PHYS  02.0  TO  lu.O  C^ 

PREREQ    24  HRS  CF  500  CFEM  AND  CONSENT 
fIF  CIV 
L     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

595A   ADV  SEM-CHEM  ANALY  CC.O  TO  09.0  C^ 

PREREQ    24  HRS  CF  500  CFEM  AnJO  CONSENT 
OF  CIV 

1     04.00-03.50      V  PHY  SC   218 

5958   ADV  ScM-CHEM  010  CC.O  TO  09.0  C* 

PREREQ    24  HRS  Cf    500  OEM  AND  COMSEMT 
OF  CIV 

I             04.00-05.50  T         PHY  SC   116 

5Q5C   ADV  SEM-CHEM  I NORG  CC.O  TO  09.0  C* 

PKERhO    24  HRS  CF  500  CFEM  AND  CONSENT 
OF  CIV 

I     04.00-05.50  W       PHY  SC   218 

5950   ADV  SEM-CHEM  ORGAN  CC.O  TO  09.0  C^ 

PREREQ    24  HRS  CF  500  CFFM  AND  CUNSEMT 
OF  CIV 

L     04.00-05.50  F    PHY  SC   218 

595c   ADV  SEM-CHEM  PHYS  CC.O  TO  09.0  C* 

PREREQ    24  HRS  OF  500  CF EM  AND  CONSENT 
OF  DIV 

I     04.00-05.50  TH     PHY  SC   218 

596A   ADV  CHEM  P^OB-ANAL  03.0  TO  20.0  C * 

PREREO    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 

1     07.00-09.50  PN  TH     PHY  SC   410 

5968   ADV  CHEM  P^UB-BIC  03.0  TO  20.0  CR 

PREREG    CONSENT  CF  OEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEO 

596C   ADV  CHEM  P*OB-INCRG  03.0  TO  20.0  C^ 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1      04.00              NTWTHF    PHY  SC   240 

596D   ADV  CHEM  PROB-ORGAN  03.0  TO  20.0  C^ 

PRERtO    SONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
L      TU  BE  ARRANGEC 

596E   ADV  CHEM  P^OB-PHYS  03.0  TO  20.0  C* 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  OEPT  CHAIRMAN 
L     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

597A   RES  +  THESIS-ANAL  03.0  TO  40.0  CI 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

5978   RES  ♦-  THESIS-BIO  03.0  TO  40.0  C< 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  OEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

iJJC       RES  +  THESIS-INORG  03.0  TO  40.0  C? 

PREREQ    :ONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAM 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

5970   RES  +  THESIS-ORGAN  03.0  TO  40.0  C3 

PREREO    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

5Q7E   RFS  +  THESIS-PHYS  03.0  TO  40.0  C» 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

598A   RES-DuCTOR   ANALY  03.0  TO  48.0  C« 

PREREQ    M  A  CEGREF  OR  ECUIV 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

598B   RES-DOCTOR  8I0CHEM  03.0  TO  48.0  C-t 

PRERFQ    M  A  DEGREE  OR  ECUIV 
L      TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

5^8C   RES-DUCTOR   INCRGAN  03.0  TO  4b. 0  C< 

PREREO    M  A  OEGRFF  OR  FCOIV 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

8930   RES-DUCTOR   ORGANIC  03.0  TO  48.0  C* 

PRERhQ    M  A  CEGRFE  OR  ECUIV 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

SQ8E   RES-DuCTOR   PHYS  0>.0  TO  48.0  C^ 

PREREQ    M  A  CFGREE  OR  ECUIV 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 


SCHMUL8ACH  CHARLES 
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600/! 

i 

DISSERT       ANALYTICAL 

03  , 

,0 

TG     48.0    C* 

PRERfcQ         ADMISSION 

TO 

PF 

D 

CANDIDACY 

1 

TO    BE     ARRANGED 

600? 

1 

DISSERT     BIOCHEM 

03. 

.0 

TO    48.0    C* 

PREREO          ADMISSION 

TO 

OF 

1) 

CANDIDACY 

I 

TO    BE     ARRANGED 

60  0C 

DISSERT        IMORGANIC 

03. 

.0 

TO    48.0    CR 

PREREQ          ADMISSION 

TO 

PL 

D 

CANDIDACY 

1 

TO    BE    ARRANGED 

600C 

1 

DISSERT       ORGANIC 

03  , 

.  0 

TO    48.0    CR 

PREREQ          ADMISSION 

TO 

PF 

0 

CANDIDACY 

1 

TO    BE    ARRANGEC 

600F 

DISSERT    -    PHYSICAL 

03. 

.0 

TO    48.0    C* 

PREREQ          ADMISSION 

TO 

PF 

D 

CANDIDACY 

I 

TO    3E     A^RANGEC 

Cinema  and  Photography          (C&P) 

313 

VISUAL    DES     IN    PHCTC 
PREREQ          320 

04.0    C* 

1 

10.00-11.50 
09.00 

T 

W 

PHY    SB       440 
COMM          1018 

GILMORE 

2 

10.00-11.50 
10.00 

T 

W 

PHY     SB       440 

COMM          1006 

GILMORE 

3 

10.00-11.50 

09.00 

T 

TH 

PHY    SB       440 
TECH    A       122 

GILMORE 

4 

10.00-11.50 
10.00 

T 

I"H 

PHY     SB       440 
TECH    A       410 

GILMORE 

321 

INTERMEDIATE    PHOTO 
PREREQ         C+P    32C 

0  4.0    CR 

1 

11.00                                ^ 
01.00 
03.00-04.50               w 

W 
T 

WHAM             308 
COMM          1022 
COMM          1129 

SWAY 

2 

11.00                               H 

01.00 

03.00-04.50 

W 
T 

TH 

WHAM             308 
TECH    A       320 
COMM          1129 

SWAY 

3 

11.00                                 V 
02.00                                 V 
03.00-04.50 

W 

w 

WHAM             308 
LS     II          130 
COMM           1129 

SWAY 

4 

11.00                                 * 

02.00 

03.00-04.50 

w 

T 

TH 

WHAM             3  08 
COMM          1022 
COMM          1129 

SWAY 

351 

INTRO    TO    FI LM    THEOR 

04.0    C* 

1 

01.00                                 P 
01.00-02.50 

w 

F 

LAWSON       101 
LAWSGN       101 

BLUMENBERG 

SCREENING    -EE    -    5    CCLLARS 

356 

INTERMED    FILM    PRO 
PRERcQ          :+P    355 

04.0    C* 

1 

10.00                                 N 
07.00-09.50     PM 

w 

T 

F 

COMM          1122 
COMM          1122 

MERCER 

36  1 

FILM    PLAN    +    SCRIPT 

04.0    C* 

1 

01.00-02.50 
01.00-02.50 

T 

TH 

COMM           10  21 
PARK             111 

MERCER 

405 

COMMERCIAL    PHOTO 
PREREQ          322 

0  4. 0    CR 

1 

0  1.00 
01.00-02.50 

T 

TH 

F 

COMM          1122 
COMM          1122 

GILMORE 

409 

PICTURE     EDITING 

04.0    CR 

I 

02.00                                 r^TWTH 

COMM          1122 

HORRELL 

420 

EXPER1MEMTAL    PHOTO 
PREREQ          322 

04.0    C* 

L 

10.00-11.50 
09.00-13.50 

T 

W 

COMM          1122 
COMM          1021 

S«AY 

09.00-10.50 

s 

COMM           1129 

2 

10.00-11.50 
09.00-10.50 
10.00-11 .50 

T 

TH 
< 

COMM          1122 
LS     II          228 
COMM          1129 

SWAY 

450 

FILM    +     SOCIETY 

04.0    C< 

I 

09.00                                 H 

TW  TH 

COMM          1122 

DAVIS 

45to 

WORKSHOP-FILM    PROD 

01, 

.0 

TO    06.0    CR 

PREREQ          3UNSENT    CF 

OFPT 

4- 

FILM    PRODUCT 

ION 
TO    BE     ARRANGED  PAINE 
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01.0  TO  12.0  C3 
tPT 


458    PROJ-CINEMA  +  PHCTC 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
1     TO  3E  AR RANG  EG 
461    HIST  SOUND  FILM  04.0  CR 

I      04.00  N  LAWSON   201 

04.00-05.50        T  TH     LAWSOM   201 
4R0    IND  STUDY  IN  C  +  P         01.0  TO  1^.0  CI 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 


3LUMENBEHG 


Clothing  and  Textiles  (C&T) 

127A   CLOTHING  SELECTION 

I     09.0  0  T  M 

1278   CLOTHING  CONSTRUCT 

1  08.00-09.50         w   I 

2  10.00-11.50        T  TH 

3  10.00-11.50      f    W 

4  03.00-04.50        T  TH 
PMT  DES  f  CLO  CONS 


233 


304 


02.0  C* 

H  EC  140B  RIDLEY  SAMANTHA  SUE 

0  2.0  CR 

H  EC  303 

H  EC  310 

H  EC  310 

H  EC  310 

03.0  CR 


PRERE  0 


C  +  T     127    CR     CONSENT    OF     CHAIRMAN 


329 
334 

395 

434 


1  08.00-0^.50 

2  01.00-02.50 
TEXTILES 

PREREQ  CHEM     110    & 

1  10.00  V 
10.00-11.50 

2  10.00  N 
10.00-11.50 

FASHION 
1     09.00 

COSTUME  DESIGsl 
PREREQ    127A,  GR  CCNSENT  OF  CHAIRMAN 
1     09.00  N  W   F    H  EC     203 

SPECIAL  PRDBLEMS         02.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

HISTORY  OF  CLOTHING 
1     01.00 

01.00-02.50 


W   F 

H 

EC 

310 

R  IDLEY 

T  TH 

H 

EC 
04.0 

310 

RIDLEY  SAMANTHA  SUE 

NO  24 C 

u_ 

H 

EC 

203 

PADGE  T  f 

5 

H 

EC 

301 

W   F 

H 

EC 

203 

PADGETT 

T 

H 

EC 
Oj.O 

301 

CR 

T  TH  S 

H 

EC 
03.0 

203 
CR 

BERRY 

BERRY  THELWA  H 


04.0 

CR 

N  W 

H 

EC 

303 

BERRY  THELMA  H 

F 

H 

F  C 
03.0 

30  3 

C^ 

BERRY  THELMA  H 

V     W 

F 

H 

EC 

140B 

T  f> 

\ 

H 

EC 
03.0 

140B 
CR 

P     W 

F 

H 

EC 

140B 

V  w 

H 

EC 
02.0 

I'+OB 
CR 

T 

H 

EC 
03.0 

120 
C* 

PCNTGN 

W 

H 

EC 

120 

PONTCN 

TBA 

03.0 

C^ 

Child  and  Family  (C&F) 

22  7    FAM1LV  LIVING 

1  02.00 

2  06.00-07.25  PM 
237    CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

1  09.00 

2  06.00-07.25  PM 
345A   CHILD  DEVELOP  PKACT 

1     04.00 
+  2  HKS  TBA 
345B   CHILD  DEVELOP  PRAC 
1     04.00 

+  3  CONSECJTIVE  HRS 
366    FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT 

PREREQ    C  +  F  227  CP  GS6  341 
1      11.00  V  w   F    H  EC     120 

408    WORKSHOP  02.0  TO  08.0  CR 

1     06.00-07.25  PM     W        H  EC     120 
456    INFANT  DEVELOPMENT  04.0  C< 

PPEREQ    237,  PSYC  301 
I     06.00-09.00  PM      TH     H  EC     120 
471    FIELD  EXPERIENCE         02.0  TO  06.0  C * 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  CHAIRMAN 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGE C 
481    READINGS  02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  LF  INSTR  +  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
562    CH  DEV-HOME  +  SCH  04.0  CR 

1     06.00-09.00  PM    T         H  EC     120 


ZUNICH 
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572    SPECIAL  PRDBLCMS        0^.0  TO  3b. 0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  LF  OEPT 

I     TO  RE  ARRANGED 
599    THESIS  02.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Community  Development    (CD) 

401    INTRO  TO  CD  0<+.0  CR 

PREREQ    '■*    HRS  SOC  CR  CC\SENT  DF  I  MS  T^ 
1      04. 00-06. OC        T  TH     06R6       29 

501  SMALL  GP  P^OCESS-CC  34.0  C  ^ 

PREREO    CD  401,  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     04.00-05.00      V  W       0686      29 

502  COMMUNITY  *■    CHANGE  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    CO  401,  INSTR  CCNSENT 
1      07.00-09.00  PM    T  TH     0686      29 
511    LAB-SMALL  3P  PROCES  34.0  C* 

PREREQ    CD  401,  5C 1  OR  CONSENT  OF  I\'ST 
R 
1     07.00-39.00  ^  fi    $  0686      29 

596    INDEPEND  STUDY  -  CC     01.0  TO  08.0  C* 
PREREQ    CD  401  +  CCNSENT  OF  IMSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

598  RES  StM  IN  CD  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CO  401,  5C1,  5C2,  503  +  511 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

599  THESIS  RESEARCH  01.0  TO  08.0  CR 

PREREQ    3D  401,  6C1,  5C2,  503,  311  +  5 
9  8 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Design    (DES) 

100 


DESIGN  FUNDAMENTALS 

05 

.  0 

TO  15. 

,0 

CR 

01.00-03.50 

y  w 

0847 

107 

06.30-13.00  PM 

w 

H  EC 

140B 

01.00-03.50 

T  TH 

0847 

10  7 

06.33-13.00  PM 

W 

H  tC 

1  40  B 

07.00-09.50  PM 

T  TH 

0847 

107 

06.30-13.00  PV 

vi 

H  EC 

L406 

MAT  AND  BASIC  TECH 

02- 

.0 

TO  06. 

,0 

C^ 

PREREQ    DES  IOC 

200 

PR 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
215    BASIC  P-S  DESIGN        04.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    DES  100 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
275    BASIC  VISUAL  DESIGN     04.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    DES  IOC 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
300    MAT  AND  BASIC  TECH      C2.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PREREQ    DES  200 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
345    DESIGN  STUDIO  04.0  TO  12.0  C^ 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

366    P-S  DESIGN  05.0  TO  15.0  C* 

PREREQ    DES  200  215  275 

1  JO    BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

375    VISUAL  DESIGN  05.0  TO  15.0  C* 

PREREQ    DES  200  215  215 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

390    PRIN  OF  DESIGN  02.0  CR 

I     07.30-09.30  PM     w       0353     101 
400    MAT  +  BASIC  TECH        CC.O  TO  02.0  CR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
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465F 
46  5  G 
490F 

49  or, 

520 
530 
535 
540 
545 
550 
560 
599 


RES  I 

PRER 

TO 

TO 

RES  I 

PRER 

TO 

TO 

sruoi 

TO 
STUD! 

TO 
EDUC 

TO 
STUD 

TO 
RES  I 

TO 
STUDI 

TO 
RES  I 

TO 
FIELD 

TO 
ENVIR 

TO 
THESI 

ro 


N  P-S 

EO 
3E  A 
BE  A 

N  VIS 

EO 
BE  A 
BE  A 

0  P-S 
BE  A 

LI-VIS 
BE  A 

fool 

BE  A 
IN  IN 

BE  A 
i\l  PRO 

BE  A 
ES  IN 

BE  A 
N  COM 

BE  A 

STUD 

BE  A 
UNMEN 

BE  A 
S 

BE  A 


DESIGN 
12  HRS  OF 
PRANGED 
^RANGED 
JAL  DES 
12  HRS  OF 
PRANGED 
* RANG  EC 

DESIGN 
PRANGED 
JAL  DES 
* RANG EC 
SYSTEMS 
R RANG ED 

0  PROCESS 
^RANGEC 
DUCT  DES 

R RANG ED 

COMM  CES 
* RANG EC 
M  DESIGN 
R.RANGED 

1  DESIGN 
^RANGED 

T  CONTROL 
PRANGED 

^RANGEL 


05.0  TO  15.0  CR 
CES  366  OR  ITS  EQUIV 


05.0  TO  15.0  CR 
CFS  375  OR  ITS  EQUIV 


02.0  TO  12.0  C^ 

02.0  TO  12.0  C* 

04.0  TO  10.0  CR 

04.0  TO  12.0  C* 

04.0  TO  12.0  C* 

04.0  TO  12.0  C* 

04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

02.0  TO  16.0  C* 

04.0  TO  12.0  C* 

03.0  TO  09.0  C< 


Economics 

214 


215 


301 


308 


310 


315 


ECONOM 

08. 

08. 

11. 

11. 

12. 

01. 

01. 

01. 

01. 

05. 

05. 

ECONOM 

PRERE 

08. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

12. 

02. 

02. 

04. 

04. 

05. 

ECONOM 

PRERE 

TO 
ECON-B 
PRERE 

12. 

11. 

07. 

04. 

03. 
LABOR 
PRERE 

01. 
MONEY 
PRERE 

09. 


214 


(ECON) 

ICS-MACRC 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

45-07.25 

45-07.25 

ICS-MICRC 

G    ECON 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

45-07.25 

1C  READINGS 
CONSENT 
ARRANGEC 
STAT  I 
iSD  110 


CF 


(J 

BE 

US 

Q 

00  N 

00  N 

35-09.15  PM   N 

00  v 

00  V 

PROBLEMS 

Q    ECON  215 

00 

AND  BANKING  I 

Q    ECON  215  C 

00  f* 


TWTH 
TWTH 
TW 
TH 

WTHF 

W   F 
T  TH 
T  THF 

W 

M 
T  TH 


TWTHF 

W   F 

TH 
WTHF 
TWTHF 
T  THF 

TW  \h 

TWTH 
T  TH 
01. 
I  N  S  T  R 


04.0 
WHAM 
PULL 
LAWSOM 
LAWSUM 
LAWSUM 
LAWSUM 
PARK 
WHAM 
LAWSUM 
LAWSUM 
LAWSOM 

04.0 


WHA 
LAW 
LAW 
WHA 
AG 
AG 
WHA 
WHA 
LAW 
LAW 
LAW 
0  TO 
+  CH 


M 

SOM 

SON 


M 

M 

SUM 

SUM 

SOM 

06.0 

AIRMAN 


CR 
308 
38 
101 
231 
231 
231 
204 
308 
201 
131 
131 
CR 

302 
221 
201 
308 
214 
214 
302 
308 
221 
101 
101 
C< 


T  THF 
TW   F 

W 
TWTH 
T  THF 


TWTHF 

R  CCNS 
T  THF 


AG 
AG 
CL 
LS 
LS 


04.0  CR 


24 
216 

24 
450 
350 


I  I 
II 

04.0  C* 


HAND 


WHAM     202 
04.0  C* 
ENT  OF  INST* 
WHAM     329 


BOHI 

OBOYLE 

OBOYLP 

BUNGER 

GBOYLF 


MORRISON 


FRYMAN 
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2  12. 00  Mw       F  LS     II  4-50       ?ETRO 

3  02.00  MWTH  AG  168       FOLLENHCRST 
330          PUBLIC     FINANCE                                                  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  3SB    211A    CP     ECCN     215    OR 

[IONSENT    CF     INSTIL 
1  11.00  TWTHF  WHA*1  228        MORR  I  SUN    VERNON    G 

418  ECON    HIST     3F    EURCPE  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  ECON    211A    CR    215     OR    CONSENT    OF 

I  NSTR 
I  0  3.00  TWTHF  CL  109       WlEGAND 

420  RECENT     EC     -I  I S  T    U    S  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         ECON    2  15 
I  10.00  NTW  AG  154       LAYER    ROBERT    G 

10.00  F  COMM  1020 

422  INTRO    ECON    DEVELOP  04.0    CR 

PREREU  ECON    215 

1  10.00  PI     THF  CL  109       FORD 

436  GOVT    AND    L*BOR  03.0    CR 

PREREQ         ECON    215    CR    GSE     211C 
1  03.00  VT  AG  154       EDEL^AN    MILTON    T 

03.00  TH  AG  144 

CROSSLISTEO    WITH    GCVT    436 

440  INTERRED    MICRO    THEC  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  ECON    215    CR    CGNSENT    OF     INSTR 

1  09.00  V     WTHF  LS     I  323        SCULLY 

2  02.00  MWTH  LS     I  205        BUNGER 

3  05.45-07.25  f*    W  H    EC  201        FORAN 

441  INIERMED    MACRO    TH  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  ECON    214 

1  11.00  NT     THF  LS     II  350       PETRO 

2  03.00  NTWTH  WHAM  202        STALCN 

3  04.00  MWTH  LS     II  350       HOLLENHORST 
450A       HIST    ECON    THOUGHT                                          03.0    CR 

PREREQ         ECON    215    CR    CONSENT    OF     INST* 
i  01.00  T     TH  LS     II  146        dlEGAND    G    CARL 

01.00  F  LS     II  250 

467  ECONOMETRICS     I  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  CONSENT    CF     INSTR 

1  03.00  *T     THF  PHY    SA       160       80H1 

501  ECONOMICS    READING  01.0    TO    05.0    CR 

PREREQ  CONSENT    CF     DEPARTMENT 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

502  READING     IN    RES     ECON  01.0    TO    06.0    CR 

PREREQ  CONSENT    CF     FORESTRY    DEPT 

I  TO    BE     ARRANGED 

520B       EC    DEV    TH    ♦-     POLICY  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  ECON    440    AND    441 

1  11.00-12.50  V    W  PHY    SC       410       BADRE    ALBERT 

531  SEM     IN    INTL     ECCN  34.0    C* 

PREREQ  ECON    530    CR     CONSENT    OF     INSTR 

1  08.00  T     THF  CL  25        STOWE 

08.00  ft  CL  24 

533  PUB    FIN    THEORY    +    PH  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  ECON     330    AND    CCNSENT     DF     IMSTR 

1  05.45-07.25  N  CL  25       PULSIPHER 

07.35-09.15     PM  TH  CL  25 

540A       MICRECON    THEORY     I  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  440    OR    CCNSENT    CF     INSTR 

1  05.45-07.25  T     TH  H    EC  201        SCULLY 

541B       NATL     INCOME     THEORY  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  ECON    441    CR     CCNSENT    OF     INSTR 

1  09.00  TWTHF  PULL  43       CORNWALL 

552  SEM     [N    ECUM    THOUGHT  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  ECON    450A    CR    B    CR    CONSENT    OF 

I NSTRUCTCP 
I  07.35-09.15    PN       N     W  WHAM  208        HICKMAN 

566  MATH     ECON     I  I  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  ECON    440    CP    465     OR    CONSENT    IF 

I  NSTR 
1  01.00  TWTHF  CL  25        MARTINSEK     THOMAS     A 
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599  THESIS  01.0  TO  OS.O  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DOCTORAL  OISSERTAT      01.0  TO  48.0  C\ 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Educational  Administration  and  Foundations  ( EDAF) 

355  PHILOSOPHY    OF    EOUC  04.0    CR 

1  08.00  NTWTH  WHAM     205 

2  09.00  NTWTH  WHAM     206 

3  10.00  NTWTH  WHA^     208 

4  10.00  NTWTH  WHAM     223 

5  11.00  NTWTH  WHAM     203 

6  12.00  NTWTH  WHAM     228 

7  01.00  NTWTH  WHAM     112 

8  02.00  NTWTH  WHAM     112 

9  03.00  NTWTH  WHAM     206 

10  05.45-07.25      N  W  WHAM     208 

11  05.45-07.25       T  TH  WHAM     112 

12  04.00  NTWTH  WHAM     302 

13  12.00  NTWTH  WHAM     206 
360    SUBCULT  IN  AMER  ED  04.0  CR 

I     08.00  TWTH  WHAM     328   VINOCUR  SAMUEL  M 

08.00  F    WHAM     329   VINOCUR  SAMUEL  M 

431  HIST  OF  EDJC  IN  U  S  04.0  CR 

I     06.30-09.00  PN     W  WHAM     329   VINOCUR  SAMUEL  M 

432  EDUC  +  SOU  FORCES  04.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM     W  WHAM     321   COUNTS  GEORGE  S 
500    RESEARCH  METHOCS  04.0  CR 

1  09.00-11.30  S   WHAM     326   BACH  JACOB 

2  06.30-09.00  PiV       TH  WHAM     206 

3  06.30-09.00  PN   N  WHAM     326   BACH  JACOB  0 
501B   SEMINAR  IN  EOAD  04.0  CR 

PREREO    EDAF  501A 

1     06.30-09.00  PN   N  WHAM     319 
502    SEMINAR  COMP  EDUC  04.0  CR 

1     10.00  NTWTH  WHAM     323   LEAN  ARTHUR  EDWARD 

507B   20TH  CENTURY  +  EDUC  04.0  C^ 

1     04.30-07.00  TH  WHAM     329   COUNTS  BRACEWELL 

511A   INTERN  PRA3TICUM  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  THE  CEPARTMEMT 
ADVISORY  CCMMITTEE 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  EWING  PARMER  LELAND 

5118   INTERN  PRA2TICUM  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    511A 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  EWING  PARMER  LELAND 

511C   INTERN  PRA2TICUM  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    511B 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  EWING  PARMER  LELAND 

520B   ILLINOIS  SilHOOL  LAW  04.0  C* 

PREREQ    520A 

1     06.30-09.00  PM    T  WHA^     323   SASSE  EDWARD  8 
524A   SCHL  ADMINISTRATION  04.0  CR 

I     06.30-09.00  PM    T  WHAM     202 
524B   SCHL  ADMINISTRATION  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    EDAF  524A 

1     06.30-09.00  PM     W  WHAM     210   SASSE  EDrtARD  B 
5343   SCHOOL  BUSINESS  ADN  04. 0  C* 

1     06.30-09.00  PN   N  WHAM     206   BLISS  SAMUEL  W 
554    CONTRAST  PHIL  IN  EC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    355  CR  PhlL  355  OR  EQUIVALENT 
1     09.00-11.30  S   WHAM     328   LEAN  ARTHUR  EDWARD 

556A   SCHOOL  SUPERVISICN  04.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PN     W  WHAM     319   ARMISTEAD  FRED  J 
556B   SEM-ED  SUPERVISION  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    EDAF  556A 

1     06.30-09.00  PM    T  WHAM     231   BRACEWELL  GEORGE 
560    CURRICULUM  04.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  Pt^  W  WHAM     312   FISHBACK  WOODSON  W 

563    SCHOOL  PUBLIC  REL  04.0  C* 

1     09.00-11.30  S   WHAM     319   NEAL  CHARLES  D 
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575A   I  NO  RES  CURRICULUM      01. 0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575B   INO  RES  SUPERVISION     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTP 
L     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575C   INO  RES  BUILDINGS       01.0  TO  34.0  C* 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTP 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575D   INO  RES  FIMANCE  01.0  TO  04. 0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
575E   INO  RES  SC-IOOL  LAW      01. 0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREO    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
575F   INO  RES  COMPAR  ECUC     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
575G   INO  RES  HIST  EDUC       01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREO    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
575H   IND  RES  PrtIL  ECUC       01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  IMSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575J   IND  RES  ADMIN  01.0  TO  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTP 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
576A   READINGS  A3M-SUPV       01.0  TO  0<t.O  CR 
PPEREQ    SONSENT  CF  OEPT  CHAIRMAN  AND 
I NSTRUCTCP 
i     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
576B   READINGS  A3M-SUPV       01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN  AND 
I NSTRUCTCP 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
576C   READINGS  A3M-SUPV       01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  OEPT  CHAIRMAN  AND 
1 NSTRUCTCP 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
589    GEN  GRAD  SEMINAR         02.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    :ONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     04.00-05.30        T         WHAM     231   EAMES 

591  SEM-SOC  +  "HIL  FOUN  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    ADVANCED  STANDING 
1     10.00-11.50        W       WHAM     301A  MCKENZIE  WILLIAM  R 

592  DOCT  SEM  CJLT  FOUNC  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    591 

1      10.00-11.50       T  TH     WHAM     331A  MCKENZIE  WILLIAM  R 
596    IND  INVESTIGATI ON       05.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  STUCK  OFAN  L 

600    DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 


100 


101 


en 

tary  Educat 

ion 

(ELED) 

INTRO  TO 

ELEM 

EDUC 

33.0 

CR 

L 

09.00 

P 

W   F 

WHAM 

201 

BRADFIELO  LUTHER 

? 

10.00 

|Y 

W   F 

WHAM 

210 

i 

12.00 

|Y 

W   F 

WHAM 

210 

4 

01.00 

N 

W   F 

WHAM 

210 

5 

02.00 

N 

W   F 

WHAM 

210 

LIU  PATRICIA  P 

t> 

06.30- 

-09. 

,00 

PN 

TH 

WHAM 

202 

DEVEL  RDIN5- 

-LRN  SKL 

02.0 

CR 

1 

08.00 

f 

w   F 

WHAM 

1  14 

2 

08.00 

' 

I  TH  S 

WHAM 

114 

3 

09.00 

N  TW 

WHAM 

114 

4 

10.03 

t> 

W   F 

WHAM 

lit 

5 

10.00 

' 

r  TH  s 

WHAM 

114 

6 

11.00 

■ 

r  TH  s 

WHAM 

114 

7 

11.00 

p 

W   F 

WHAM 

114 

8 

12.00 

N 

W   F 

WHAM 

114 

9 

01.00 

N 

W   F 

WHAM 

114 

73 


10 

11 
1? 

Li 
14 
15 


203 


309 


314 


316 


337 


350 


351 


375 


41  1 


413 


02. 

03. 

04. 

12. 

03. 

06. 

UNDRST 

PRERE 

11. 
SECT  i 

02. 
SFCT  I 

03. 

03. 

KIND-P 

PRERE 

01. 

02. 

ELEM  S 

PRERE 

08. 

09. 
SECT  2 

10. 
SECT  3 

01. 

02. 

06. 

06. 

KINDER 

PRERt 

09. 

09. 

READIN 

PRERE 

09. 

10. 

10. 

11. 

02. 
0  3. 

06. 

06. 
KINO  P 

TO 
EL  STU 

TO 
GENERA 

TO 
ART 

TO 
EMH 

TO 
MUS 

TO 
PC 

TO 
PR 


00 
00 
00 

00-01 
0  0-04 
00 

0  EL 
W     3 
00 

KEST 
00 

REST 
00 
00 

RIM  S 
0    3 
00 
00 
CHOOL 


.20 
.20 

PN 
SCH  CHLL 
SB  201C 

R  I  C  T  E  C   S 

RICTEC-SE 


nc  STUD 
16 

f 
WFTHCCS 
U I  0  3C5 


0  0  N 

00 

REST  RICTEC  SE 
00 

REST 
00 
00 

30-09 
30-09 

PRIM 


RICTEC-SE 


0. 

00 

00 

G  IN 

Q         3 

0  3 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

30-09 

30-09 

RI  ST 

BE  AR 

DENT 

BE  A3 

L 

BE  A3 


'.00  PM 

'.00  PN 

IARY  "ETH 

UID  305 


W       F 
W        F 
W        F 
T     TH 
T     TH 
T     TH 


T     TH 
EE     FCC 
T     Th 
E    FCCI 
T     TH 
fc       F 


TWTH 
TWTH 


TWTH 

TaTHF 

E     FCCT 

IWTHF 

E     FCCT 

TWTH 

TWTHF 

w 

T 


T     TH 


WHAM 
WHAM 
WHA^I 
WHAM 
WHA^I 
WHA^l 
33 


0 


114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
CR 


ELEV  SCF 
14 


.00  P* 
.00  PV 
UD  TCH 
RANGED 
TCH 
RANGEC 

RANGED 


TWTH 
TWTH 
TWTH 
TWTH 
TWTH 
TWTH 


04 
04 


SP 


TO 

C 

TO 
SP  ED 
READIN 

TO 

TO 
SEM  - 

TO 
RESTRI 
CHI LDR 
PRERt 

09. 


BE  ARRANGEC 

BE  ARRANGED 

BE  ARRANGE C 

BE  ARRANGEC 

BE  ARRANGEC 

BE  ARRANGED 


WHAM  205 
TNOTE  BELOW 

WHA^I  210 
NOTE  BELOW 

WHAM     238 

WHA«  238 
33.0  CR 

WHAM     23  3 
WHAM     333 
34.0  CR 

WHAM     236 
WHAM     233 

NOTE  BELOW 
WHA^I     205 

NOTE  BELOW 
WHAM  236 
WHA^I  236 
WHAM  20  1 
WHA*1  233 
34.0  CR 

WHA^     303 
WHAM     23  1 
04.0  CR 


WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
WHA^I 
WHAM 
WHAM 
WHA* 
WHA«I 
TO  16.0 


GS  IN  EL  FC 

BE  ARRANGEC 

BE  ARRANGED 

INSTRUCTION       02. 

BE  AR RANG  EC 

CTED  -  SEE  FCCTNOTE 

ENS  LIT 

0    3UID  305 

00  MWTH 


210 
206 
203 
210 
233 
203 
335 
210 
CR 


0  TO  16.0  CI 


02.0  TO  33.0  CR 


0  TO  34.0  CR 

BELOW 

04.0  CR 

LS  II    330 


Z  IMNY 


CASPER 
CASPER 


7_  IMNY 
I  I^NY 


BILL  IE 
BILL  IE 


LAMB 

MAGGART     WILLIAM 

LINDBERG    DORMALEE    H 

RANDOLPH    VICTOR 

L  INDBERG    DORMALEE    H 

VFLV  IN 
SWICK 


DUFF 
BAKER 


REBECCA    E 


RAGSOALE    TED     R 
RANDOLPH    V  ICTOR 
BROD    ERNEST    E 
RAGSOALE     TED    R 
BROD    ERNEST    E 
BROD    ERMEST    E 
FISHCO 


SLOAN     +     R^HWALDT 
SLOAN     +     REHWALDT 

HEINZ    CHARLES 


MJSKI M 


74 


415 


431 


437 


442 


44 


44b 


4  7  5C 


507 


509 


515 


516 


51<? 


520 


1 


5216 


521C 


525 


541 


543 


557 


561 


11.00 
IMPR  ARITH 
PREREQ 
01.00 
06. 30-0 
06.30-0 
ED  FOR  DI3 
PREREQ 
TO  BE  A 
RESTRICTED 
PROQ  IN  RE 
PREREQ 

06. 30-0 
TEACH    EL    S 
10.00 
01.00 
06. 30-0 
06.30-0 
11.00 
WKSHP-SOC 

09.00-1 
PAR     INVOLV 
PREREQ 

06. 30-0 
WKSHP    ELED 
PRE  RE W 
09. 00-1 
READINGS     I 
PREREQ 
TO    BE    A 
TO    BE     A 
PRACTICUM 
PREREQ 

TO    BE     A 
PROB    ARITH 
PREREQ 
06.30-0 
INTERN    IN 
PREREQ 

TO    BE     A 
READINGS-E 
PREREQ 
TO    BE    A 
DTAC    ELEM 
PREREQ 
TO    BE    A 
DIAG-COR    R 
PREREQ 
09.00-1 
DIAG-COR    R 
PREREQ 
03.00-0 
RESTRICTED 
KIND- PR  I     S 
PREREQ 
06. 30-0 
PROB    EL    SC 
PREREQ 
06.30-0 
SOC     STUD     I 
06. 30-0 
ELEM    PRINIC 
06.30-0 
ELEM    SCH    C 
06.30-0 


ELEM  SCH 
MATH  210  C 
M 
9.00  PM 
9.00  PM 
ADV  CHILC 
337 

3RANGEC 
-SEE  FOOIN 
ADING 

SENIOR  ST£ 
TO  ONES  HA 
9.00  PM   M 

:h  sci 


TWTH  WHAM     206 

02.0  TO  04.0  C* 
R  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 

TWTH  WHA^     208 

W  WHAM     206 

TH  WHAM     228 

02.0  TO  04.0  CR 


9.00 

9.00 

STUDl 
1.30 
E  IN 
STUDE 

INST 
9.00 
-LANG 
ELED 
1.30 
M  REA 
505  A 
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203   Sections  1  or  2 :   BLOCK  PROGRAM:   Students  should  leave 
Monday  free  for  participation  in  the  school  and  must  take 
El  Ed  314,  Section  2  or  3;  El  Ed  411;  El  Ed  431;  Guid  305, 
Sect.  1,  8:00. 

314   Sections  2  or  3:   BLOCK  PROGRAM:   Students  should  leave 
Monday  free  for  participation  in  the  school  and  must  take 
El  Ed  203,  Section  1  or  2;  El  Ed  411;  El  Ed  431;  Guid  305, 
Section  1,  8:00. 
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PRE  RE Q 


3REIG 
EQUIV 
TO  FC 


N  ST 
ALENT 

REIGN 

^ 

ESTRI 

f* 

ft 
N 

A  L  E  N  T 
REIGN 


08.00 

10.00 

LO.OO 

10.00 
INTRO-  THREE  GENRES 
PREREO    GSC  103 

09.00  I 

09.00 

11.00  I 

02.00 

02.00 
GRAMMATICAL  ANAL 

08.00 

09.00 

11.00 

12.00 
GRAMMATICAL  ANAL 
PREREQ    ENG  300A 

09.00 

11.00 

01.00 
ENG    LIT     TO 
PREREQ 


TO  GS 
STUCE 
W       F 

T 

CTED  T 
W        F 

T 

T     THF 

TO  GS 
STUCE 

W       F 


04.0    CR 


TECH    A       208 


03.0  CR 

D     101-LIMITED 

NTS 

H    EC  122  A 
PULL  4L 

0    GRADS 

0720  116 
PULL  41 

PHY    SA  258 

03.0  CR 

D    102-LTMITED 

NTS 
WHAM 


N     W 


T  THF 
T  THF 
T     THF 

W 


W 

w 
w 

wTH 


1550 
RE  QUI 

:once 


10.00 
02.00 
04.00 
ENG    LIT     15 
PREREQ 

09.00 
11.00 
02.00 
FNG    LI T-AF 
PREREQ 


50-17 
REQUI 
CONCE 


TER  I 
REQUI 

:once 


RED  C 
NTRAT 

M 
50 

RED  C 
NTRAT 

V 

N 

750 

REC  C 

NTRAT 


01.00 

01.00 

03.00 

0  3.00 

02.00  I 

4MER    LIT-T3     1860 

09.0  0  I 

L2.00  I 

02.00  I 

AMER    L1T-SINCE     I860 

10.00 
AM  LIT  1914-PRESENT 

09.00 

09.00  I 

02.00  I 

04.00  I 


v 


W  F 
W  F 
W        F 

F  STLC 
ION  IN 
T  THF 
T  THF 
T  THF 

F  STLC 

ION  IN 
T  THF 
T  THF 
T  THF 

F  STLC 
ION  IN 
T 

W   F 
THF 

W 
T  THF 

T  THF 
T  THF 
T  THF 

TWTHF 

T  THF 

T  THF 
T  THF 


H  EC 
0721 

H  EC 

34.0 

WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
0720 

03.0 
0720 
0720 
0720 
0721 

03.0 

0720 
0720 
0720 

04.0 
ENTS  WITH 
ENG 
0720 
PULL 
0720 

04.0 
ENTS  WITH 
ENG 
0720 
0720 
0861 

04.0 
ENTS     WITH 
ENG 

tnjLL 

0862 
0720 
0721 
0721 

04.0 
0720 
WHAM 
WHAM 

04.0 
0720 

34.0 
WHAM 
0861 
WHAM 
0720 


301  A 

201 

102 

201 

CR 

203 

307 

30  7 

337 

102 

CR 

105 

117 

109 

102 

CR 

105 
105 
105 

CR 


114 
41 
104 
CR 


116 

114 

101 
CR 


39 
L02 
117 
mi 

102 

CR 

118 

321 

312 

CR 

104 

CR 

312 

102 

329 

118 


81 


390 


402 


403 


1 


404B 


1 


410 


1 


412D 


420B 


4213 


431B 


4543 


L 


453A 


4588 


L 


4600 


464 


ADVANCE    COMPOSITION  03.0    C * 

PRERfcQ  :     AVERAGE     I'M    GSC     101,     102 

AND    GSC     LC3 

09.00 

09.00 

11.00 

01.00 

0  2.00 

07.35-03.50    PN 

10.0  0 
OLD    EiMG    LIT    TRANS 

0  3.00 
HIST  -  ENG  LANGUAGE 

10.0  0 
MID  ENG  LIT-CHAUCER 

10.00 

10.00 
LIT    FOR    ADOLESCENT 

02.00-03. 50 
AGE    OF     POP; 
PREREQ  MAY    BE    T  AK  E  >l    SINGLY 

09.0  0  M     THF  H    EC  122 

AMER    POET    -     MODERN  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  MAY     BF     TAKEN     SINGLY 

0 1.00  NT     THF  H    EC  122 

ENG     POET-LATER    RCM 

02.00  N        THF 

02.00  W 

AM  WRIT  1800-1365 

03.00  NT  THF 

ENG  FICT-VICT  NOVEL 

11.00  N  WTHF 

AMER  FICT  -  NOVEL 

01.00  N  WTHF 

AMER  FICT-  CONTEMP 

04.00  NT  THF 

3RI T  DRAMA-MOD  BR  I  T 


WTH 

0720 

108 

N 

0720 

103 

T  THF 

0720 

108 

NT  TH 

GYM 

204 

V]  TH 

0720 

105 

T  TH 

WHAM 

312 

N  WTH 

07  2  0 

107 

04.0 

CR 

NT  THF 

0720 

104 

GARDNER 

04.0 

C* 

NT  THF 

0720 

108 

RAINBOW 

04.0 

C3 

T  THF 

H  EC 

120 

HATTCN  THOMAS  J 

N 

H  EC 

202 

HATTCN  THOMAS  J 

04.0 

C^ 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

131 

APPLEBY 

04.0 

C* 

471A 


471B 


485 


495A 


495B 


4  9  7  A 


497B 


497C 


499 


09.00  N     F 

09.0  0  T  TH 

MODERN  CONF  DRAMA 

01. UO  NT  THF 

SHAKESPEARE 

11.00  M     THF 

04.00  NT     THF 

SHAKESPEARE 

08.00  NTWTH 

10.00  T     THF 

10.00  V 

PROB     TEACH    ENG    /P/ 

10.00-11.50  N  F 

02.00-03.50  T     TH 

LIT    CRITICISM-HIST 

0  1.00  N     WTHF 

LIT    CRI TiCI SM-^OC 

12.00  NT     THF 

05.45-07.25  T     TH 

HONORS   ENGLISH 


04.0  C} 
H  EC     122 
H  EC     201 

04.0  C* 
H  EC     122 

04.0  CR 
0721     101 

04.0  C* 
0721     102 

34.0  C3 
WHAM     321 

04.0  C* 
H  EC     208 
0720     117 

04.0  C* 
WHAM     321 

3  4.0  C? 

0720  106 

0721  101 
04.0  C* 

H  EC  122 
WHAM  312 
0720     105 

04.0  C* 
AG       218 
0720     109 

04.0  C* 

0720  106 
0  4. 0  C\ 

0721  101 
WHAM     312 

04.0  C* 


SCHCNHORN  MANUEL 

P  IPER 

BENZIGFR  JAMES  G 
8ENZIGER  JAMES  G 

MOSS 

PARTLOW 

WE38 

HOWELL 

BOYLE 

RAIZIS  BYRON  M 

SCHULTZ  HOWARD 
BROWN 

BALDWIN  T  W 
OONOW 


BOTTS  RODERIC  C 
EVANS  WILL IAM  H 

BENZ IGER 

PIPER 

RUDNICK  HANS-H 


PREREQ    OEPARTNENTflL  APPROVAL  RFQjrRED 

12.00  fJ     THF    O720     104   RAIZIS 

TODIC  -  PROMETHEUS  *YTH  +  OTHERS 
HONORS   EN3LISH  04.0  C* 

PRERtO    3EPARTNENTAL  APPROVAL  REQUIRED 

12.00  NT  THF    0720     106   RAIZIS 

TOPIC  -  PROMETHEUS  NYTH  +  OTHERS 
HONORS   ENGLISH  04.0  C* 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  LAWSCN 

READINGS  [M  ENGLISH     02.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PRERhC    VIU  MCRE  Th  AN  4FRS  MAY  BE  TAKEN 
I'M  ANY  CNF  QUARTER 
TO  HE  ARRANGED 

03.00  NT  THF    0720     103   RUDNICK 

TOPIC  -  LITERATURE  AND  CLL TURE 
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502    BEOWULF  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ENGLISH  5C 1 
1     06.00-09.00  PN     W       0720     114   GARDNER 
506    OLD  NORSE  04.0  C* 

1      L2. 00  NT  THF     0720      117   RAINBOW 

509    STUD  MID  ENG  LIT        04.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  OEPT 
I     01.00-02.50       T  TH     0720     107   HATTQN 
TOPIC  -  ME  LIT  THECRY 
511    STUD  IN  RENAISSANCE     04.0  TO  12.0  C* 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DFPT 
1     03.00-09.50        T  TH     WHAM     301B  SCHUL1Z  HOWARD 
ENGLISH  REMAISSANCE  -2QTP  SEM 
5  13    STUD  17  C  ENG  LIT       04.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PRE  RE  0    CONSENT  CF  DFPT 
1      10.00-11.50        T  TH     0721     102   SIMECNE 
TOPIC  -  MILTON 
519    STUD  CONT  3RIT  LIT      04.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
1     03.00-04.50        T  TH     0721     102   EPSTEIN 
TOPIC  -  F1MNEGANS  bAKE 
537    STUD  20TH  C  AM  WR       04.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
1      10.00-11.50      N     F    0720     103   STIBITZ  C  EARLE 
TOPIC  -  ROBERT  FROST 
543    STUD  VICT  »ROSE  04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
I     08.00-09.50      N  W       WHAM     301B  PARTLOW  ROBERT  B  JR 
TOPIC  -  VICTORIAN  PERIOD  -2  QTR  SEM 
560    STUD  REN  DRAMA  04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
1     01.00-02.50      N     F    0720     104   BROWN 
MARLOWE  DRAMATIC  WCRKC 
5793   STUDItS  IN  "OD  LIT      04.0  TO  08.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
I     03.00-04.50       N      F    WHA^     301B  MOORE  HARRY  T 
TOPIC  -  D.  H.  LAWRFNCE 
5813   LINGUISTICS  IN  H  S  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
1     06.30-13.00  PM    T         WHAM     212   APPLEBY  3RUCE  C 
585    TEACHING  CDL  CQMP  02.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  HURLEY  PAUL  JOSEPH 

593    SP  PROB  IN  ENG  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     06.00-09.00  PN    T         LAWSOM   201 
598A   I ND  REV  EN3  AM  LIT      01.0  TO  03.0  CR 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
598B   IND  REV  ENS  AM  LIT      01.0  TO  03.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
600    DISSERTATIJN  01. 0  TO  43.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Finance  (FIN) 

305          PERSONAL  FINANCE  04.0    C* 

I      12.00  NT  THF  WHAM     302 

320    INTRO  TO  BJS  FIN  34.0  CR 

PRERlQ  ACCT  261,  ECON  2  15 

1  09.00  MWFHF  WHAM     302 

2  11.00  VTWTHF  WHAM     302 

3  01.00  NTWTHF  AG        216 

4  03.00  NTWTHF  0871      102 

5  02.00  NUTHF  LAWSOM   221 

324  SECURITY  ANALYSIS  04.0  CR 

PRERtJ  323 

1  11.00  TwTHF  0875             101 

2  02.00  T     TH  WHA^I             317 
02.00  W        F  WHAM             208 

325  FINANCIAL    MARKETS  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  FIN    32C    CR    CONSENT    OF     IMSTR 

1              10.00  NTWTH  WHAM             302 
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371  BUSINESS  LAW  I  04.0  CR 

1  08.00  TWTHF    086 L  102 

2  10. 00  TWTHF    LAWSUM  201 

3  09.00  TWTHF    0862  101 

4  11.00  NTWTH     LAW  SUM  201 

372  BUSINESS  LAW  It  04.0  CR 

PREREO    3  71 

1      12.00  TWTHF    0862  101 

373  BUSINESS  LAW  III  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    3  71 

1     02.00  MWTH     LAWSON  201 

473    BUS  IH  LEG  ENVIRdvi  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SENIOR  STANDING 

1     01.00  M  THF    LAWSUM  201 

Food  &  Nutrition  (F&N) 

106    FUNDAMENT  FOODS  03.0  CR 

PREREO    MOT  OPEN  TC  STLCENTS  SPECIALIZ 
I N  F+N  OR  FEED 

1     02.00  V  F    H  EC  212   HARPER 

02.00-03.50         W        H  EC  212 

256    SCIENCE  OF  FOOC  05.0  CR 

PREREw    r  +  N  100,  C  I-  EM  ltO  AND  240  OR 
EQUIVALENT 

1  II. 00-1?. 50        T  IH     H  EC  212   HARPER  JENNIE  M 
11.00             N  W   F    H  EC  203   EARPER  JENNIE  M 

2  01.00-02.50        T  TH     H  EC  214   BECKER 

11.00  f     W   F    H  EC  203   HARPER  JENNIE  M 

320    NUTRl T ION  03.0  CR 

PREREO    E  +  N  100,  CEEM  110  +  240 

I     04.00  w   TH     H  EC  203   PAYNE  IRENE  R 

03.00-04.50        T         H  F;  212 

360A   QUANT  FOOD  PROD  04.0  CR 

PREREO    C+N  256 

I     09.00-11.50        T  TH     H  EC  107   3ECKER  HENRIETTA  E 

36  2     INST  EQUIP  +  LAYOUT  0  3.0  CR 

PREREO    F+N  256 

1      10.00  N  W   F    H  EC  212   BECKER  HENRIETTA  E 

42  0    RECENT  DCV  IN  NUTRI  0  3.0  CR 

PREREO    F+N  320  CR  EQUIVALENT 

1     0  3.00  V  WTH     H  EC  10  1   t>AYNE 

48  1    READMGS  02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREO    F+N  320  +  CONSENT  OF  CHAIRMAN 
AND  INSTRLCTOR 
1     TQ  BE  ARRANGED  PAYNE 

515    SEMINAR  01.0  C^ 

PREREO    P+N  420  CR  421 

1     02.00  T         H  EC  107   HARPER 

572    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS         02.0  TO  05.0  CR 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599    THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

DRERtO    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 


Foreign  Languages  (F  L) 


Portuguese  (PORT) 

135B   PORT  CONVERSATION  01.0  CR 

PREREO    CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  IM 
:,SD  135  8 
1     09.00  1         H  EC     201 

2013   INTERMEDIATE  PORT  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PORT  2C1A 
I      03.00  N  bv   F    0720     116   HEVERLY  CLEMEMT  E 

03.00  TH  0720     121 

Chinese     (CHIN) 

120B   CHIN  CONVERSATION  01.0  C* 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENRCLLMEMT  IN 
3SD  1 2 OB 
1      10.00  TH     WHLR     212   TAI 
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201B        INTER    CHINESE  35.0  CR 

PR ERE Q         CHIN    201  A 

1  11.00  NTWTH  0862  101        f  AI 

11.00  F  WHAM  251 

French  (FR) 

123A   FRENCH  CONVERSATION  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  FNRCLLMENT  IN 
iSD  123A 

1  10.00  T  WHLR  107 

2  11.00  W  WHLR  2  03 

3  02.0  0                                        U  WHAM  3  29 
123B       FRENCH    CONVERSATION                                  01.0  CR 

PREREQ         CONCURRENT    FNRCLLMENT     IM 
3SD    123B 

1  08.00  T  WHLR  107 

2  09.00  W  0720  104 

3  10.00  TH  WHLR  207 
4-     11.00              T  0720  109 

5  12.00  T  WHLR  107 

6  0  1.00  W  AG  218 

7  02.00                  F  WHLR  113 
123C   FRENCH  CONVERSATION              01.0  CR 

PRERtg    CONCURRENT  ENRCLLMENT  IM 
^SD  123C 

1     04.00  T  WHLR  107 

16IA   FR  FOR  GRA3  STUDENT  OU.O  CR 

t     31.00  "TW   F  WHLR  113 

1616   FR  FOR  3RAD  STUDENT  00.0  CR 

1     0  1.00  N  W   F  AG  198 

01.00  T  WHLR  107 

201A   INTERMEDIATE  FRENCF  33.0  CR 

PRERtQ    3SD  123-9  CR  CSC  123C,  JR 
2  YRS  HIGH  SCHCCL 

1  10.00  TW  F  WHLR  237 
10.00             V  0720  121 

2  12.00  T  H  EC  202 
12.00  N  0720  121 
12.00               W   F  H  EC  118 

201B   INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  33.0  CR 

PREREC    FR  201A  CR  EQUIVALENT 

1  08.00  N  H  EC  203 
08.00  T  0720  121 
08.00               W   F  PARK  301 

2  09.00  T  TH  0720  109 
09.00  f  WHLR  203 
09.00                  F  0720  121 

3  11.00  V  F  WHLR  113 
11.00  W  WHLR  214 
11.00              T  0720  121 

4  12.00  NT  F  GYM  234 
12.00               W  0720  121 

5  01.00  TW  0720  104 
01.00  N  0720  121 
01.00                  F  0721  101 

6  02.00  N  W  F  0871  102 
02.00                TH  0720  121 

7  0  3.00  M  TH  WHLR  107 
03.00               W  0720  121 

201C   INTERMEDIATE  FRENCF  03.0  CR 

PRERtQ    FR  2C1B  CR  EQUIVALENT 

1     01.00  NT  TH  0721  101   AYDT  JUDITH 

01.00  W  0720  121 

2208   INTER  FR  CD.NVERSAT  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    ZR  201C  CR  CONCLRRCNT 
RFGISTRATICN  IN  20  1 

1  09.00  W   F  WHLR  23  7 

2  10.00  T  TH  WHLR  214 
*  12.00  W  F  WHAM  231 
4             02.00                                      T     TH  WHLR  113 
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l^OA       ADVANCED    CDMP-CONV  04.0  CR 

PREREQ  =R    201C 

1  11.00  TW'THF  WHAM  312       PARMENTER    ANNIE    M 

352         FRENCH     PHQMETICS  03. 0  C^ 

PRERtQ  FR    2  0  I C 

1  10.00  P  WHLR  207       SMITH    MADELEINE    M 

10.00  W  H    fcC  120       SMITH    MADELEINE    M 

10. 00  TH  H    EC  122        SMITH    MADELEINE    M 

354  INTRO    LIT    ANALYSIS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ         FR    350 

I  11.00  TwTHF  LS     II  430       QMEARA    MAURICE     A 

39  7  A       SURVEY    FR    LIT  0  3.0  C 3 

PREREQ  350    OR    CCNSENT    CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1  09.00  P  WHLR  113 

09.0  0  T     TH  PARK  111 

397B       SURVEY    FR    LIT  03.0  CI 

PREREQ         FR    350    GR    CONSENT  OF     INSTR 

1  01.00  T  WHLR  207 

0  1.00  W       F  WHLR  214 

4033        18TH    CENT    FR    LIT  03.0  CI 

I  11.00  P    W  H    EC  202       GOBERT 

11.00  TH  0B62  102        GUBERT 

429A       FR    NOVEL    f     THEATRE  03.0  CR 

PREREQ  354    ANC    CNF     QUARTER    OF    397 

1  09.00  P     W       F  LS     II  228       KILKER 

461  FRENCH     STYLISTICS  04.0  C5 

PREREQ  350    CR    CCNSENT    CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1  02.00  P    W       F  WHLR  212       OMEARA 

498  HONORS     SEMINAR  03.0  CI 

PREREQ  DEPARTMENTAL     APPROVAL 

1  TO    BE     ARRANGED 

501  SEM    SELC    FR    AUTHOR  02.0  TO    06.0  CR 

I  01.00  T     TH  PHY     SA  458 

543  RESEARCH    PROBLEMS  02.0  TO    06.0  CR 

1  TO    BE     ARRANGED  OMEARA    MAURICE     A 

599        "THESIS  02.0  TO    09.0  CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

Prospective   teachers    see   FL  453    for    listing   of   methods    of 
teaching  modern  Foreign  Languages. 

German  (GER) 

1?6A       GERMAN    CONVERSATION  01.0    CR 

PREREQ  SONCURRENT     ENRLNT  IN    GSD  126 

1  09.00  TH  0871  102 

2  01.00  TH  0871  102 

3  02.00                TH  WHLR  107 
1268   GERMAN  CONVERSATION              01.0  C * 

PREREQ    SONCURRENT  ENRLNT  IN  GSD  126 

1  08.00              T  WHLR  212 
SECT  1  MUST  ENROLL  IN  GSC  126B  SECT  1 

2  09.00  T  WHAM  303 

3  11.00  TH  WHAM  231 

4  01.00  T  H  EC  104 

5  02.00  T  0862  101 

6  06.00         ?P                TH  WHLR  203 
126C   GERMAN  CONVERSATION              01.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  FNRLNT  IN  GSD  126 

I     04.00  TH  H  EC  122 

161A   GER  FOR  GRAD  STUD  Ou.O  CI 

I     02.00  TWTHF  0720  117 

1618   GER  FOR  GRAD  STUC  00.0  CR 

1     02.00  TWTHF  0720  118 

201A   INTERMEDIATE  GERNAN  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    3SD  126-9  CR  GSC  126C  OR 
EQUIVALENT 

1  09.00  W  WHAM  212 
09.00  T  F  CL  25 
09.00             P  0720  121 

2  02.00  P  W  F  WHLR  207 
02.00              T  0720  121 
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201B       INTERMEDIATE    GERMAN  03.0  C^ 

PREREQ  3ER    201A    CR    EQLfVALENT 

1  09.00                                 N        THF  WHLR  212 
09.00                                       W  0720  121 

2  0  1.00                                 N    W       F  WHLR  212 
01.00                                          TH  0720  121 

3  06.00-07.25    PV          T     TH  WHLR  107 
05.00                                    T  0720  121 

220B        INTER    GER    CONVERSAT  02.0  C* 

PREREQ         SER    201C    CR    CONCURRENT 
REGISTRATICN     IN     201 

1  09.00  T     TH  WHLR  203 

2  0  1.00                                   T    TH  WHLR  212 
301B       SUR    GER    LIT     TO     1800                                    04.0  CR 

PREREQ         3ER    301A 

I  09.00  NT     THE  0720  104       LIEDLOFF    HFLMUT 

3048       ADV    CJMP    +    CONVERS  04.0  C* 

PREREQ         SER    201C 

1  10.00  T     THF  PAR<  111 

10.00  N  0720  104 

3108       INTRO    TO    GERMAN     LIT  04.0  C* 

1  11.00  NT    THF  H    EC  122        ANDERSON    VERNON    L 

401B       GOETHES    FAJST  02.0  C ^ 

PREREQ  3ER    401A 

1  11.00  T     TH  WHAM  317 

498  READG    19TH    CT    LIT  01.0  TO    02.0  CR 

1  02.00  T     TH  PAR<  309 

507  ROMANTICISM     II  02.0  C* 

1  09.00  T     TH  H    EC  120 

509A       OLD    HIGH    GERMAN  02.0  CR 

1  01.00  T     TH  PHY    SC  410 

543  RESEARCH    PROBLEMS  02.0  TO    06.0  C* 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  02.0  TO    09.0  CR 

1  TO    BF     ARRANGFP 

Prospective    teachers    see   FL  453   for    listing   of   methods    of 
teaching  modern  Foreign   languages. 

Greek  (GRK) 

201B       [NTERMED    CLASS    GRK  04.0  C* 

PREREQ         3RK    201A 
I  TO    BE    ARRANGEC  OBRIEN    JOAN    V 

Italian  (ITAL) 

144B   ITALIAN  COMVERSAT  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  E^RCLLMENT  IM 
SSO  144B 

1  09.00  T  PULL  39 

2  01.00  W  PULL  43A 

3  06.0  0         PM     W  WHLR  113 
20  IB   INTERMEDIATE  ITAL                03.0  CR 

PREREQ    ITAL  2C1A 

1     02.00  NT    F  PHY  SA  258 

02.00  W  0720  121 

Latin     (LATN) 

201B        INTERMEDIATE    LATIN  04.0  C* 

PREREQ  LATIN    201A 

1  11.00  NT     THF  WHLR  203        SPECK 

313  LETTEKS    OF     PLINY  34.0  CR 

PREREQ  LATN    201C    CR    ECLIVALEMT 

I  09.00  N  H    EC  202        SPECK 

09.00  W  H     EC  122        SHELBY     THOMAS    M 

09.00  T     TH  H    EC  122A    SHELBY     THOMAS    M 

315  READ-LATN    AUTHORS  02.0  TO    08.0  C* 

PREREQ  3Y    SPECIAL     PERNISSION    ONLY 

I  02.00  T     TH  WHLR  203        SPECK 
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TH 

H  EC 

104 

TH 

H  EC 

208 

TH 

H  cC 

LIB 

TH 

GYM 

03. 

.0 

203 
C^ 

TW   F 

WHLR 

203 

N 

0720 
03, 

.0 

L21 

CR 

N  W   F 

WHA^ 

301  A 

NART  IN 

J  L 

JR 

T 

0720 

121 

V  W   F 

H  EC 

122 

SHANKOVSKY 

IGOR  P 

TH 

0720 
02. 

.0 

121 

C* 

Russian  (RUSS) 

136A       RUSS    CONVERSATION  01.0    CR 

PRER'cO  CONCURREIVT     ENRCILMEMT     IN 

^SD     136A 
1  01.00  TH  H    EC  106 

136B       RUSS    CONVERSATION  01.0    C* 

PRERtQ         CONCURRENT     ENRCLLMENF     IM 
5SD    136B 

1  11.00 

2  10.00 

3  02.00 

4  06.00         PV 
201A   INTERNED  RjSSIAN 

I     08.00 
03.00 
201b   INTERMED  RJSSIAN 

PREREQ    RUSS  2C1A 

1  09.00 
09.00 

2  04.00 
04.00 

2208       INTER    RUSS    CQNVER 

PREREQ  RUSS     201     CR    CONCURRENT 

REGISTRAT ICN 
I  01.00  T     TH  PULL  38       ORECHWA     OLGA 

3088       SURV    RUSS    LIT  03.0    CI 

PREREG  RUSS    303A 

1  10.00  V  WHAM  231        SHANKOVSKY 

10.00  W       F  0720  102 

330B       ADV    COMP    AMD    CONV  02.0    CR 

PREREQ  :.ONCURRENT     ENRCLLMENT     IN    RUSS 

3088 
1  10.00  T     TH  WHLR  203       ORECHWA 

408  SOVIET    CI  VI  LIZATIOi\  04. 0    CR 

PRERtQ  ZOIC 

I  02.00  P    W  WHLR  107        SHANKUVSKY     IGOR    P 

0  2.00  T  GYM  204 

02.00  F  WHAM  212 

500         SEM    CONTEM    RUSS     LIT  02.0    CR 

1  TO    BE     ARRANGED  SHANKOVSKY 

599  THESIS  02.0     TU    09.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

Prospective   teachers    see   FL  453   for   listing   of   methods    of 
teaching   modern  Foreign  Languages. 

Spanish  (SPAN) 

140A  SPAN    CONVERSATION                                          01.0    CR 
PREREg          CONCURRENT    ENRLW T     IN    GSD    140 

1  09.00  TH            CL                     25 

2  10.00  TH             H    EC             104 

3  0  2.00  TH             WHLR             212 

4  06.00  PM          T                      WHLR             203 

5  12.00  TH             H    EC             122A 
140B  SPAN    CONVERSATION                                        31.0    CR 

PREREQ  CONCURRENT     ENRLNT     IN    GSD     140 

1  09.00 

2  10.00 

3  11.00 

4  12.00 

5  01.00 

6  02.00 

7  03.00 

8  10.00 
140C  SPAN    CONVERSATION 

PREREQ  :ONCURRENT     ENRLVT     IN    GSD     140 

1  11.00                                    T                      H    EC             118 

161A  SPAN    FOR    GRAD    STUD                                      00.0    CR 

1  12.00                                 NTWTH             WHLR             207 

161B  SPAN    FOR    GRAD    STUD                                      00.0    CR 

1  12.00                                 *TWTH             PARK             III 
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w 

0720 

116 

w 

WHAM 

212 

N 

TECH  B 

20 

T 

WHLR 

113 

W 

08  71 

101 

F 

H  EC 

201 

W 

WHLR 

107 

» 

WHAM 

331A 

01. 0 

CR 

201A 

INTERMED 

SPANISH 

03.0 

CR 

PREREO 

SSD  140  GR  2  YRS 

H.S.  SPAM  TR 

EQUIV 

1 

11. 00 

T 

WHAM 

328 

11.00 

THF 

WHAM 

212 

11.00 

P 

0720 

121 

2 

02.00 

T    F 

GYM 

203 

02.00 

TH 

GYM 

204 

02.00 

W 

0720 

121 

2018 

INTERMED 

SPANISH 

03.0 

C* 

PREREQ 

SPAN  2  CI  A 

1 

09.00 

V  W   F 

PIERCE 

1  30 

09.00 

TH 

PIERCE 

121 

2 

10.00 

P    W   F 

H  EC 

104 

10.00 

TH 

0720 

121 

3 

11.00 

N  W   F 

AG 

220 

11.00 

TH 

0720 

121 

4 

12.00 

P     W   F 

PULL 

41 

12.00 

TH 

0720 

121 

5 

01.00 

P     Vv   F 

WHAM 

312 

01.00 

T 

0720 

121 

6 

02.00 

T    F 

TECH  A 

122 

02.00 

p 

0720 

121 

02.00 

w 

TECH  A 

120 

2208 

INTER  SPAN  CONVER 

02.0 

CR 

PREREO 

SPAN  220A 

09.00 

W   F 

H  EC 

104 

12.00 

T  TH 

AG 

144 

02.00 

P 

WHAM 

208 

02.00 

a 

WHAM 

228 

01.00 

T  TH 

WHLR 

203 

310B 

SURVEY  SPANISH  LIT 

03.0 

CR 

09.00 

P     M   F 

PAR< 

301 

CARLSON  KEITH  J 

11.00 

P 

WHL  R 

214 

ARTILES  JENARO  J 

11.00 

T  TH 

WHLR 

212 

02.00 

Tw   F 

PULL 

43 

CARLSON  KEITH  J 

320A 

ADV  COMP 

AMD  CONV 

02.0 

CR 

02.00 

T  TH 

H  EC 

106 

3208 

ADV  COMP 

AMD  CONV 

02.0 

C^ 

09.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

137 

10.00 

P     W 

H  EC 

102 

01.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

120 

02.00 

T  TH 

H  EC 

104 

320C 

ADV  COMP 

AMD  CCNV 

02.0 

CR 

03.00 

T  TH 

WHLR 

203 

333B 

SURV  SPAN  AMER  LIT 

03.0 

CR 

10.00 

P     W 

LS  I  I 

250 

MEINHARDT  WARREN  L 

10.00 

F 

LS  I  I 

228 

01.00 

P     W   F 

WHLR 

203 

MEINHARDT  WARREN  L 

402 

SP  DRAMA 

13-19  CENT 

03.0 

C* 

02.00 

P     W   F 

PULL 

43A 

W00D8RIDGE 

415 

SPANISH  PHDNETICS 

03.0 

CR 

11.00 

P    W   F 

H  EC 

104 

CANFIELD 

423 

MEX  NUV  20TH  CENT 

04.0 

CR 

12.00 

MW   F 

WHLR 

203 

MEINHARDT  WARREN  L 

4408 

GOLDEN  AGE — DRAMA 

03.0 

CR 

10.00 

P     W   F 

WHLR 

203 

INTEGLIA 

500 

SEMINAR  LAI  AM  FICT 

02.0 

C* 

06.00- 

-07.50  PM 

T 

H  EC 

104 

CANFIELD 

501 

SEMINAR  SP  AUTHOR 

02.0 

CR 

03.00 

P     W 

WHLR 

203 

W00D8RIDGE  HENSLEY  C 

506 

RENAISSANCE 

03.0 

C* 

09.00 

NT  TH 

H  EC 

104 

ARTILES 

515A 

OLD  SPANISH 

03.0 

C* 

01.00 

P     W   F 

WHLR 

207 

OAVIS  J  CARY 

543 

RESEARCH 
TO  BE 

PROBLEMS 

ARKANCEC 

02. 

0  TO  06.0 

C* 

575 

ADV  TOPICS  IN  SPAN 

0  3.0 

CR 

10.00 

P     W   F 

GYM 

203 

ANDERSON  VERNON  L 

599 

THESIS 

TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

02. 

0  TO  09.0 

C* 

89 


Prospective  teachers  see  FL  453  for  listing  of  methods  of 
teaching  modern  Foreign  Languages. 

Family  Economics  and  Management  ( FE  &  M ) 

300  HOME  EC  FOR  MEN  03.0  C^ 

1  01.00  N  w        H  EC  140B  HEISLER 
0  1.00  F    H  E  C  5 

2  01.00  n  w        H  EC  140B  HEISLER 
01.00  FH     H  EC  5 

3  oi.oo  n  w             h  e:  i^ob  heisler 

0  1. 00  T                      H    EC  5 

4  01.00  *    W                   H    E  C  140BhEISLER 
12.00  T                      H    EC  3 

5  01.00  N     W                   H    EC  140B    HEISLER 
12.00  TH             H    EC  5 

6  09.00  f     W       F          H    EC  401        ^ALONE 

7  06.00-07.25     PM  T     TH             H    EC  401        VALONF 

301  H     ARTS    ♦    S3C    USAGE  03.0  C^ 

1  10.00  N     W       F          H    EC  5       HEISLER 

2  03.00  NT     TH             H    EC  401        HEISLER 
324          EQUIPMENT  03.0  CR 

1  02.00  T     TH             HE:  5        NALONE 
11.00-12.50  F           H    EC  5 

2  02.00  T     TH            H    EC  5       MALQNE 
08.00-09.50  TH             H    EC  5 

3  02.00  V    ri                  HEC  5 
03.00-0^.50  TH             H    EC  5 

4  0  2.00  N    W                  H    EC  5 
08.00-09.50  T                     H    EC  5 

332          HOME    I'iGT    PRACTICUM  04.0  C* 
PRERtQ          227,     331 

1  11.00-12.50  WW                   H    EC  401        MALONE 

2  10.00-11.50  T     TH             H    EC  401        HEISLER 
341         CONSUMER    PROBLEMS  04.0  CR 

1  08.00  MW                   HEC  140B    CRAIG 
08.00  TH             U    EC  140B 

2  0  8.00  NTW                   H    EC  140 B    CRAIG 
08.00  F           HEC  140B 

3  08.00  NTW                   H    EC  140B    CRAIG 
03.00  W                   H    EC  401 

4  03.00  NTW                   H    EC  1 40 B    CRAIG 
09.00  Th            H    EC  208 

471          FIELD    EXPERIENCE  0^.0    TO    06.0  CR 
PREREO.          :ONSENT    CF    CHAIRMAN 

L             TO    BE    ARRANGEC  JOHNSTON 

481          READINGS  02.0    TO    04.0  C3 
PREREQ          :ONSENT    CF     I  >J  S  T  R     +    CHAIRMAN 

1             TO    BE     ARRANGEC  CRAIG    +     JOHNSTON 


500  RESEARCH    METHODS  34.0    CR 

PRERtQ  SUID    505 

I  06.30-09.00     PM  V  H    EC  5        JOHNSTON    B^TTY    JANE 

550  ADV   HOME  MANAGEMENT  04.0   CR 

1  06.30-09.00   PM  W  11  EC  5 

572    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS        02.0  TO  08.0  CR 

1      TO  BE  ARRANGED  ZUNICH  MICHAEL 

599     THESIi  02.0  TO  09.0  CR 

L      TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

Forestry  (FOR) 

301  SOIL    SCI     FORESTERS  35.0    CI 

PREREO  3SA     101 B 

1  12.00  V     WTHF  AG  166        CASTER     ALFRED    B 
08.00-09.50  T                      AG  157        CASTER    ALFRED    B 

2  12.00  N     WTHF  AG  166       CASTER    ALFRED    B 
12.00-01.50  T                      AG                   167       CASTER    ALFRED    B 

350A       FOR    ♦    OUTDOOR    REC  03.0    CR 

I  11.00  N     W        F  AG  2  14        MISCHON    RAYMOND    M 
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T  7H 

AG 

218 

ROTH  PAUL 

.  L 

F 

AG 

04. 

,0 

136B 
CR 

VTWTH 

AG 

166 

KUNG 

F 

AG 

195 

KUNG 

V  T  W  T  H 

AG 

166 

KUNG 

F 

AG 

04. 

,0 

187 
CR 

KUNG 

MTW   F 

AG 

16o 

BUDELSKV 

CARL 

A 

tlH 

AG 

166 

w 

AG 

195 

VTW 

AG 

166 

F 

AG 

03. 

,0 

195 

C\ 

VTW 

AG 

224 

BUDELSKY 
8UDELSK Y 

CARL 
CARL 

A 

A 

360  FARM    FORESTRY  04.0    C  R 

1  08.00 

08.00 
363A       FOREST     MENSURATION 
PREREQ  SSD    110 

1  02.00 
08.00-10.50 

2  02.00 
02.00-04.50 

365A   SILVICULTURE 

1  10.00 
FRI     MEET  I  slS    TBA 

2  10.00 
01.00 

3  10.00 
01.00 

365C   SILVICULTURE-REG 

PREREQ    FOR  3658 
1     02.00 

.  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
381    AGRI  oE^INAR  01.0  TO  02.0  C* 

DREREQ    LIMITEC  TC  SENICR  STAMCING 
1     0  4.00  T         AG       214 

390  SPEC  PROB  IN  FOREST     01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  jEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

391  HONORS  IN  FORESTRY      01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

PRtR-iO    JR  STAND,  4.0  GPA(4.25  IN  MAJ) 
♦+  CONSENT  OF  CEPT  CFH 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
401    AOV  FOR  MENSURATION  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    C0R  363-9  CR  EClIVALCNT 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED  KUNG 

410    FOR  MOT  WILDLIFE  03.0  CR 

PREREw    ZOO  320  +  CONCEN TRAT I  ON  IN  FDR 
OR  CONSENT 
1     09.00  f>     W   F    AG       214   FRALISH  JAMES  S 

451A   FOR  PARK  PLAN  DEVEL  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    C0R  350-6  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
I     03.00-04.50      N  w   F    AG       195   MISCHON  RAYMOND  M 
4708   ECON  OF  FORESTRY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    FOR  470A 
I     03.00  MIWTH     AG       214   FERELL  RAYMCNO  S 

475    FOREST  MANAGEMENT  04.0  CR 

PREREO    FOR  363A,e  565A,8 

1  01.00  T  THF    AG       168   ROTH  PAUL  L 
09.00-11.50       T         AG       187   ROTH  PAUL  L 

2  01.00  T  THF    AG       168   ROTh  PAUL  L 
09.00-11.50  TH     AG       187   ROTH  PAUL  L 

520A   READ  FOR  +  FOR  REC      01.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
520B   READINGS  RES  ECON       01.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PRERhO    CONSENT  CF  INSTR  PLUS  FOR  475 
DR  EQUIV 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
520C   READ  FOR  PRO  WD  SCI     01.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
575    RESEAkCH  01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
58  I    ADVANCED  FDR  SEMIN      01.0  TO  06.0  C^ 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
599    THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  C * 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Geography    (GEOG) 

300    INTRO  TO  G=OG  04.0  CR 

I      09.00  NTWTH     LAWSON   221   SCHMUODE  THEODORE  H 
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30  2 
504 

3  06 

3  10A 
4023 
403A 

4  06  A 
41  OA 
416A 

424 

440 

443 

471A 

490A 

4908 

490C 

500 
505A 

514 

521 
52  2 

530 
540A 

5408 

5  4  Of. 


PHYSIC 

PREKE 

10. 

ECONOM 

PRERE 

LI. 

12. 

cul  ruR 

pr<:  Re 

01. 

CARTOG 

PRERt 

02. 

ADV  PH 

PRERE 

12. 

ADV  ^H 

PRERE 

1  1  . 

ADV  CU 

PRERE 

08. 

ADV  GE 

PRERE 

03. 

ADV  CA 

PRERE 

01. 

REG  PR 

10. 

READ  IN 

PRERt 

TO 

TEACHI 

PRERE 

09, 

REGION 

PRERE 

08. 

TUTOR  i 

PRERE 

01. 

TUTORI 

PRERE 

0  I. 

TUTORI 

PRERE 

01. 

GEOG  r 

03. 

PRO-SE 

PRERE 

03. 

TEACH 

PRERE 

TO 

SEM-EC 

06. 

SEM-RE 

06. 

I  NDEP 

TO 

RESEAR 

PRERc 

TO 

RESEAR 

PRERE 

TO 

RESEAR 

PRERt 

TO 


AL 
Q 

0  0 

IC 

J 

00 

00 

AL  GE 

C    3 

oc 

RAPH 

Q    3 

00-03 

YSIC4 

0    3 

00 

YS 

Q 

00 

LT 


OGRAPHY 
.EOG  3C0 

OGRAPH/ 
.EOG  3  00 


OGRAPHY 
EOG  3  00 


METHODS 

EOG  3  CO 

.50 

L  GEOG  I 

EOG  302  C 


04.0  CR 

MWTH     0  48  3     101 
0  4.0  CR 

MWTH     AG       152 
VTWTH     AG        152 
04.0  CR 

MWTH     AG       152 

3  4.0  C"< 


OG  I 
EOG 


I 

302  C 


T  TH 

R  CC!\ 
TW  TH 

P  CCN 
TWTH 


PL 


I  M 


00 

OG  TE 

Q    3 

00-04 

RTOG* 

Q    3 

00-02 

08  I  M 

00 

GS-MA 

Q     M 

BE  AR 

NG  0  = 

0    3 

00 

AL 

0 

00 

AL 

Q    3 

00-02 

AL  IM 

Q 

00-02 

AL  IA 

0    3 

00-02 

ECHMI 

00-04 

M  I  N  A  R 

0    3 

00-07 

COLL 

Q    3 

BE  AR 

UN  GE 

00-03 

GICJNA 

00-03 

STuor 

BE  AR 

CH  PH 

Q  3 

BE  AR 

ch-e: 

0    3 


0431     101 
0  3.0  C  R 

SENT  OF  DEPT 
0483     101 
Of.O  CR 
SENT  OF  DEPT 
0433     101 
GEOG  I  04.0  CR 

SENT  OF  DEPT 
AG       152 
QUES  0  4.0  CR 

310  CP  CCNSENT  OF  DEPT 

P    W       0483     101 
04.0  CR 


EOG  306  CP  CCN 
VTWTH 


BE 

CH 

a 

BE 


AR 

RE 

j 
At 


CHNI 
FOG 
.50 
APHY 
EOG 
.50 
RES 

JORS 

AJOR 
RANG 
GEO 
EOG 

ANN  I 
EOG 

GEO 
EOG 
.50 

GEC 
EOG 
.50 

GEO 
EOG 
.50 
QUES 
.50 

IN 
RAD 
.50 
GEOG 
RAO 
RANG 
OG 
.50 
L  GE 
.50 

GEO 
RANG 
YS  G 
EOG 
RANG 
ON  G 
EOG 
RANG 
G  GE 
EOG 
RANG 


310 


NOT 


N  w        0431      101 
04.0  CI 
AG       152 
.0  TO  Oo.O  CR 


MWTH 
02 
S  ONLY 
EC 
G 
3  00 

MWTH 
NG 
MAJCR 

y 

G 
MAJCR 


G 
MAJC« 


MAJCP 

I 

GEOG 
STANC 

PM  f 

STANC 
EC 

PV 

OG 
PM 

G 

EC 

EC3 

520 

ED 

ECG 

521 

EC 

OG 

5  22 

EC 


S  ONL 
TWTH 
01 
AND 
T 

01 
AND 
T 

01 
AND 
T 

T  TH 

ING 


04.0  CR 

0483     101 
04.0  CI 
Y 

048  3     101 
.0  TO  34.0  CR 
SENIOR  STANDING 

0483     101 
.0  TO  34.0  CR 
SFNIOR  STANDING 

04 a  3     101 
.0  TO  04.0  CA 
SENIOR  STAMDING 

0483     101 
04.0  CR 

0483     101 
02.0  CR 

0433     101 
0  2.0  CR 


JONES 


3AUMANN 

MC  CAULEY 


PENNINGTON 


IRWIN  DANIEL  RICHARD 


SHARJE  DAVID  X 


SCHMUDDE 


PENNING  rON 


3EAZLEY 


BAUMA-N 


THOMAS  FRANK  HENRY 


HORSLEY  A  DOYNF 


ING 


04.0  CR 

0483  101 

02.0  TO  L2.0  CR 

TH     0483  101 

02.0  TO  10. 0  CI 

02.0  TO  36.0  CR 


02.0  TO  36.0  CR 


02.0  TO  36.0  CR 


BEAZLEV  RONALD  I 

SHARPE 

CHRISTENSEN    DAVIU    E 

3AUMANN 

PENNI NGTON 

THOMAS  FRANK  HENRY 

SHARPE 

BAUMANN 

FILLIARD  SAM  B 
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540D       RESEARCH  CJLT    GEOG  02.0    TO    36.0    CR 

PREREQ  CEOG    524 

I  TO    BE  A^RANGEC  MILLIARD    SAM    B 

599  THESIS  03.0    TO    09.0    CR 

PREREQ  CONSENT    CF     DEPT 

I  TO    BE  ARRANGED  THOMAS    FRAMK    HENRY 

600  DISSERTATION  01. 0    TO    48.0    CR 

PREREQ  CONSENT    CF     DEPT 

1  TO    BE  ARRANGEC  THOMAS    FRANK    HENRY 

Geology  (GEOL) 

221    HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    3E0L  220  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR, 

ELEM  BOT  CR  ZCCL 

1  11.00  W   F    °ARK  1 L 1 
01.00-03.50  W       PARK  205 

2  11.00  W   F     PARK  111 
06.00-03.50  PM  W       PAR<  205 

302    STRUCTURAL  GEOL  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    220,221,  *ATH  111A  +  B  +  PHYS 
111A  OR  2  11A 

1     01.00-03.50      N  PAR<     235   SAWATZKY  DON  L 

11.00             M  TH  PARK     205   SAWATZKY  DON  L 

310B   MINERALOGY  II  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3E0L  310A 

1     08.00             V  W   F  PARK     205   HOOD  WILLIAM  C 

02.00-0'+. 50        T  PARK     103   HOOD  WlLLI-AM  C 

420B   GEOL  OF  PETROLEUM  04.0  CR 
PRERtQ    3E0L  420A 

1     01.00              T  THF  PARK     205   BELL  FRANK  J 

02.00-0^.50            F  PARK     205   3ELL  FRAMK  J 

425B   INVERT-PALEONTOLOGY  04.0  CR 
PRERtQ    GEOL  425A 

1     09.00              TW   F  PARK     205   UTGAARD  JOHN  EDWARD 

01.00-03.50          TH  PARK     107   UTGAARD  JOHN  EDWARD 

4363   ELEM  EXPLOR  GECPHYS  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    CEOL  220,  PHYS  211  OR 
CONCURRENT  FNRCLLMENT 

1     10.00             f     W   F  PARK     235   DAVIS 

01.00-03.50      N  PARK     115   DAVIS 
440    INDEPENDENT  STUDY       01.0  TO  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    CEOL  2 20 , 2 2  I , AC \ ANCED  STANDING 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

460    GEOL  DATA  PROCESS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  225  CR  ENC«  222 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FANG  AND  ROBINSON 

510B   STRATIGRAPHY  34.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

520A   ADV  PETROL-IGNEOUS  04.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

540  ADVANCED  STUDIES  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT 
1      TO  BE  ARRANGEC  SAWATZKY 

541  RESEARCH  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

PRERtQ  :ONSENT 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
599    THESIS  02.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Government  (GOVT) 

200    INTR  TO  POL  SCIENCE  04.0  CR 

I      11.00  T  TH     AG       220   PAINE  JGANN 

11.00  N  LS  I     323 

11.00  F    LS  I       16 

231  AMERICAN  NATL  GOVT  04.0  CR 

1  OB. 00  NT  THF    06/5     102 

2  12.00  M  THF    PULL       33 

3  04.00  TWTH     WHAM     20L   JUNZ 
04.00             P  WHAM     206 

232  STATE  LOCAL  GOVT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    231  OR  GSP  2116 

93 


30  5 


32  1 


330 


350 


36C 


371 


380 


398 


42  5 


43  0 


436 


438 


4*0 


450B 


452 


4538 


457Q 


1 

08.00                                 MW       F 

LAWSUN 

231 

R  IDGEWAY 

2 

10.00                                    TWTHF 

LAWSOM 

231 

KENNEY 

3 

12.00                                 *T     THF 

WHAM 

202 

BAKER    JOHN    H 

4 

0  3.00                                 f T  W  T H 

OHY     SB 

440 

LONG 

OEV    AM    CONSTITUTION 

04.0 

C* 

PREREQ          3SB    211B    CR    GOVT 

231 

I 

09.00                                 VTWFHF 

WHAM 

202 

TURNER    MAX    WESLEY 

READI  1GS                                           01.0 

TO    06.0 

C* 

PRERlQ        approval    cf    GOVT 

DEPT    UnIDER- 

3RA0    ACVISCR 

I 

TO    BE     A^RANGEC 

SAPPENF IELD 

2 

TO    BE     ARRANGED 

SAPPENP  IELD 

ILL    GOVERNMENT 

02.0 

CR 

PREREQ         231    CR    GSB    2  116    OR    JR    SUMOING 

1 

11.00                                 V    W 

LAWSOM 

231 

BUNCH  I     RINO 

2 

08.0  0                                     W       F 

LAWSOM 

221 

KENNFY 

MASTE^PIECES-PGL    SC 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ          4.0    GPA    OR    CONSENT    OF     [NISTR    OR 

ANY    JR    wEC     IS    FR 

s 

1 

01.00                                 V        TH 

PHY    SA 

278 

PAINE 

01.00                                    T 

TECH    \ 

220 

01.00                                               F 

TECH    A 

320 

°UBLIC    ADMIN 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ         GSB    211B    CR    GOVT 

2  31 

I 

08.00                                 NTWTHF 

WHAM 

228 

GOODS  ELL 

PRBLMS     IN    AM    FGN    PL 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ          jSB    345 

1" 

0  3.00                                       W       F 

COMM 

1018 

LANDECKEP    MANFRED 

03.00                                 N 

COMM 

1021 

LANDECKER    MANFRED 

POLITICAL    PARTIES 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ          231    CR    GSB    2UE 

1 

11.00                                 NT     TH 

PAR< 

111 

JACKSON    JOHN    S    II  I 

11.00                                               F 

LAWSOM 

131 

2 

01.00                                 VT    THF 

0861 

101 

LONG 

GOVERMMENT     AND    LAW 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ         231    OR    GSe    2 1  IB 

1 

11.00                                    TWTH 

WHAM 

308 

DREHER 

11.00                                 V 

0875 

101 

BLKS+WHTS-4MER     PCL 

04.0 

C« 

PREREQ         GSB    211B    CR    GOVT 

231 

I 

02.00                                    T     THF 

0720 

102 

MORRIS 

02.00                                 V 

H    EC 

206 

GOVT    NATL    SEC 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ          * 

1 

10.00                               V 

COMM 

1021 

HANSON 

10.00                                    T     TH 

LS     I 

205 

GOVT    AND    LABOR 

0  3.0 

CR 

PREREQ         ECON    215, CR    CONSENT    OF     lNST^ 

1 

03.00                                VT 

AG 

154 

EDELMAN    MILTON     T 

03.00                                          TH 

AG 

144 

CROSS-LISTED    WITH    ECCN    436 

SOC    WELFARE    LEGIS 

04.0 

C* 

PREREQ          t 

1 

02.00                                 VTW       F 

LS     I  1 

250 

ALEXANDER 

PUBLIC     PERS     ADMIN 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ         GOVT    360 

1 

03.00                                 NTWTH 

H    EC 

102 

SAPPENFIELD    M    M 

LATIN-AMERICAN    GOVT 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ          3SB    392    RECOMMENDED 

1 

11.00                                 N             F 

LS     I  1 

146 

GARNER    WILLIAM    R 

11.00                                    T     TH 

H    EC 

208 

GOVT    AND    PJL    AFRICA 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ          3SB    390    CR    391    CR 

CONSENT 

OF 

INSTR 

1 

10.00                                 NT     THF 

H    EC 

122A 

DALE    RICHARD 

GOVT    POL-SDV    UNION 

04.0 

CR 

I 

03.00-04.50                V     M 

LS     11 

146 

CHOU     IKU* 

GOVT    NEAR    MID    EAST 

04.0 

C^ 

1 

01.00                                 N             F 

PULL 

43A 

ABBASS 

01.00                                    T     TH 

WHAM 

328 

94 


458A 

45  8C 
459 

46  1 

466 

471 

474 

475B 

478 

484A 
487A 
488B 
490 

495B 

5008 

502 

504 

506 
508 
511 
51? 
515 
51  7 


GOVT 
09 
09 
GOVT 

01 

POL-D 

PRER 

02 

02 

ORG  T 

PRER 

10 

STATE 

PRER 

10 

AM  EO 

PRER 

11 

LAW  E 

PRER 

02 

INTER 

PRER 

08 

INTER 

PRER 

03 

HIST 

02 

AMERI 

10 

REC  P 

09 

HONOR 

PRER 

TO 

CONST 

PRER 

11 

11 

11 

METH 

PRER 

07 

SEMIN 

PRER 

07 

JUDIC 

PRER 

03 
POL  IT 

PRER 

01 

SEM-I 

PRER 

10 

SEMIN 

PRER 

09 

SEMIN 

PRER 

02 

SEM-C 

0  3 

02 

SEM  P 

PRER 

10 


+  POL 

.00 

.00 

+  POL 

.00 

cVELOP 

tQ    3 

.00 

.00 

HEO-PJ 

to 

.00 

GOV  A 
EQ    3 
.00 
REIGN 
EQ    3 
.00 

nEORCE 
tQ  3 
.00 

NATION! 
EG  3 
.00 

NATL  P 
EQ  * 
.00 

POL  TH 
.00-03 
CAN  P3 
.00 

OLIT  r 
.00-11 
S  KESE 

eq   : 

BE  AR 
I TUTIO 
EO    2 
.00 
.00 
.00 

EMPIRI 
EQ  3 

.00-09 
AR  SOV 
EO  * 

.00-13 
IAL  PI 
EQ  4 

0 
.00-0* 
ICAL  3 
EQ  3 

.00-02 
NTERNA 

eq   ; 

.00-11 

ar-lo: 

tO  3 
.00-13 
AP  PUB 
t  Q  '■* 
.00-03 
UMPARA 
.00-0* 
.00-03 
ROB  PO 
EQ  W 
.00-11 


OF  ASIA 


OF  ASIA 

ING  AREA 
SB  390  CR 


BLIC  AON 
OVT  360  C 
V 
DM 
OVT  232 

POLICY 
OVT  345 

f 
ME NT  AD 
60,  467  C 

N 
AL  LAW 
OVT  475A 

V 
OLITICS 


04.0  CR 
F    AG       216 
T  Th  LS  II    450 

04.0  CR 
T  THF    WHAM     201 
04.0  CR 
CONSENT  OF  IMSTR 
TW       H  EC     102 
F    H  EC     118 
04.0  CR 
R  CONSENT  OF  INST} 
T  THF    LS  II    430 
03.0  CR 


W 


LS  II    146 

04.0  CR 


T  THF    WHAM     208 

03.0  CR 
P  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
TW       H  EC     206 

34.0  CR 
CR  CCNSENT  3F  IMSTR 
TWTH     CL       326 
0<*.0  CR 


EORY-ANC 

.50 

L  IDEAS 

HEORY 
.  30 
ARCH 

ONSENT  CF 
RANGEC 
NAL  LAW 
31  CR  GSP 


CAL  RES 
OVT  500A 
.30  PM 
T  PROB 

.00  PN  P 

OCESS 

95  CR  ECU 

F  INSTRUC 

.50 

EHAVICR 

OVT  415  C 

.50 

L  REL 

ONSENT  CF 

.50 

AL  GOVT 

OVT  467  C 

.50 

ADMIN 
61  OR  CCIS 
.50      N 
TIVE  GOV 
.50      H 
.50 

L  THECRY 
84  Ck  4F-8 
.50 


T  THF    WHAM  328 

04.0  CR 

T  TH     CL  326 

03.0  CR 

W   F    CL  326 

03.0  CR 

S   WHAM  228 

02.0  TO  06.0  C^ 
INSTR  +  CHAIRMAN! 


2iie 

T  TH 


04.0  CR 

WHAM     228 
0723     116 
COMM    10  2  1 
03.0  C* 

WHAM     212 
04.0  CR 


H  EC     120 
04.0  CR 
IVALENT  OR  CONSENT 
TOR 
T  TH     WHA*     301B 

02.0  TO  09.0  CR 

R  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 

T  TH     PULL      43A 

02.0  TO  OS.O  CR 

INSTR 

T  TH     WHA^     301B 

02.0  TO  09.0  CR 
R  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
T  XH  LS  II    130 

02.0  TO  09.0  CR 
SENT  CF  INSTR 
W       PHY  SA   278 

02  .0  TO  09.0  CR 
W       CL        326 
T  TH     LS  II    130 
02.0  TO  09.0  CR 
OR  CCNSENT  OP  INSTR 
T  TH     CL       326 


SACKS 

HARDENBERGH  WILLI  AM 

BHATTAC'IARVVA 

GOODSELL  CHARLES  T 

ALEXANDER 

KLING3ERG  FRANK  L 

CREHER 

JACOBINI  H  B 

LEVINE  M^RK  STEWART 
MORTON  WARD  M 
RIDGEWAY  MARIAN  E 
MORTON  WARD  M 

SAPPENFIELD 

NELSCN  RANDALL  H 

MILLER 
PAINE 

WASBY 

VAN    DER    SL ICK 

KATZ-SUCHY 

BAKER 

TURNER  MAX  WESLEY 

SACKS 

GARNER 

SIAUBER  LEIANO 
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520  SEM  AfER  FDR  POLICY     0  2.0  TO  39.0  C* 

PREREQ    jQVT     371  CR  CONSENT  OF  INST* 

1     09.00-13.50      P     W  LS  II    130   TRIVERS  HOWARD 

521  READINGS  01.0  TO  12.0  C* 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1  TO  HE  ARRANGED  HANSON 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  HANSCsl 
530    INTERNSP  PJB  AFF         04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  SAPPENFKLO  M  M 

595    INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH     02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  HANSON 

599  THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  C* 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  HANSON 

600  DISSEKTATIDN  01.0  TO  48.0  C* 

PREREQ    MIN  CF  36  FRS  TC  BE  EARNED  FOR 
DOC  CF  PHIL  DECREE 
1      TO  BE  ARRANGED  HANSON 

Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology  (GUID) 

305         EDUC    PSYCHOLOGY  04.0    C* 

PREREQ         CSB    201C 

1  03.00                                 M    w  WHAM  105        8LUMENFELD    GERALD    J 
OB. 00                                    T     TH  LAWSOM       171 

2  12.00                                 N    W  LAWSOM       151        3LUMENFELD    GERALD    J 
12.00                                    T     TH  LAWSON       141 

3  04.00                                    TW  LAWSOM       151        BLUMENFELD    GERALD    J 
04.00                                 N        TH  LAWSOM       161 

412  MENTAL    HYGIFNE  04.0    C* 

PREREQ         S'JID    305 

1  02.00-03.50  T     TH  WHAM  308 

2  10.00-11.50       T  TH  AG       144 
422A   CONST-USE  EVAL  INST  04.0  C* 

PREREQ    SUID  305 

1  01.00-02.50       T  TH  LAWSU^J   231   MCMILLAN  WILLIAM  B 

2  06.00-09.00  PN       TH  LAWSUM   121   RECTOR  ALICE  P 

3  07.00-13.00  PP       P  LAWSON   121   LANGE  ALLAN  L 

4  09.00-13.50      V  W  PULL      39   WILLIAMS  REED  G 
442    BASIC  PRIN  OF  GUID  04.0  C* 

PREREQ    GUID  3C5 

1      10.00-11.50        T  TH  WHAM     112   CODY 

481    SEMINAR  02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    jUID  305  AND  CCNSENT  3F 
INSTRUCTCR  +  DEPT 

1     09.00-12.00  S  WHAM     303 

501    SPEC  RESEARCH  PRC3      02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    ADVANCEQ  STANDING  +  CONSENT  OF 
DEPARTMENT 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

505  INTR  TO  STAT  METH  04.0  CR 

1     09.00-13.50      P    W  WHAM     312   MOUW 

506  ADV  STATISTICAL  MET  04.0  C< 

PREREQ    CUID  505 

1  08.00-09.50      P     W  WHAM     321   MCNEIL 

2  08.00-09.50       P     W  WHAM     307   BRACHT 

3  09.00-13.50       T  WHAM     319   MOUW 
09.00-13.50          TH  WHAM     321 

4  01.00-02.50      P     W  WHAM     307   BEGGS 

5  06.00-09.00  PM    T  WHA^l     305   LINDSEY 

507  DES  +  ANAL  OF  EXPER  04.0  C * 

PREREQ    C-UID  506 

1  08.00-09.50      P     W  WHAM     317   BEGGS  DONALD  LEE 

2  01.00-02.50      P  WHAM     328   MCNEIL  KEITH 
01.00-02.50         W  PULL      41 

515    PSY  ASPECTS  OF  EC  04.0  C* 

PREREQ    ADVANCED  STANDING 

I     04.00-05.50      P    W  WHAM     329   WILLIAMS  REED  G 
521B   ANAL-CLASS^M  LEARNG  04.0  CI 

PREREQ    SUID  521A 

1     04.00-05.50      P    W  WHAM     203   SULZER  BETH  W 

96 


530    STANDARDIZED  TEST  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    SUIO  505 
1     02.00-03.50       f  F    WHAi     228   BRADLEY  RICHARD  W 

537A   COUNSEL  THEOR — PRAC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    30NSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     06.00-09.00  PN    T         WHAM     201   MEEK 
541    OCCUP  INF  ♦-  QUID  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SUID  442 

1  06.00-09.00  PM      TH     WHAM     201   RAMP  WAYNE  S 

2  01.00-02.50      V  W       WHAM     319   GRAFF 
543    GUID  THR0U3H  GROUPS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    3UID  442 
I     09.00-13.50      V  W       WHAM     322   ALTEKRUSE 
545M   SEM-PSYC  FJUND  -  EC  34.0  C* 

I      10.00-11.50      P    W       WHAM     303   STAFF 
546A   PERSONALITY  ASSESS  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    3UID  532A  AND  CCNSENT  OF  IMSTR 
1     06.00-09.00  PM      TH     WHAM     319   DALY  WILLIAM  C 
548A   PRACT  IN  SEC  GU I C  32.0  C< 

PREREQ    3UID  537  AND  CCNSENT  3F  IMSTR 

1  09.00-13.50  F    WHAM     231 
RESTRICTED  TO  FULL  TIME  STUDEMTS 

2  06.00-09.00  PM  f  WHAM     231   CODY 
PART  TIME  STUDENT  CNLY  4  CREDITS 

548B   PRACT  IN  ELEM  GUID      02.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    3UID  537  AND  CCNSENT  DF  nSTR 
1     01.00-03.00        T         WHAM     326   ALTEKRUSE  MICHAEL  K 
5480   PRAC  IN  SCHOOL  PSYC     02.0  TO  08.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED  SULZcR  BETH  W 

562B   HUM  DEV  IN  ED-CHILC  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    ADVANCED  STANDING 
I     06.00-09.00  PM   V  WHAM     321   DEICHMANN  JOHN  W 

567  TOP  SEM-EDJC  PSYC       02.0  TO  12.0  C* 

PREREQ    :ONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  DEICHMANN  JOHN  W 

568  TOP    SEM-COJN    +    GU I C  02.0    TO    12.0    CR 

PREREQ    30NSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1  01.00-32.50      f    W       WHAM     231   MEEK 

2  09.00-13.50      M  W       WHAM     212   ALTEKRUSE 
ABOVE  SECT  FOR  02   CR  HR  CNLY 

580  TOP  SEM-STAT  +  MEAS     02.0  TO  12.0  CI 

PREREQ    INSTRUCTCRS  PERMISSION! 
I     01.00-02.50      M  WHAM     212   BRACHT  GlENN  H 

581  INTERN-COUNS  +  GUIC  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  548C 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  GRAFF 

590    SEM  -  BEHAy/  FOUNCAT  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    :ORMAL  ACNISSICN  TO  DOCTOR  3F 
PHIL  STUDIES 
1     10.00-11.50      ¥  WHAM     301B  MCKENZIE  WILLIAM  R 

596  INDEP  INVESTIGATION     02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    INSTRUCTCRS  PERMISSION! 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  WILLIAMS 

597  INDEPENDENT  STUDY       01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    30NSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  CODY  JOHN  J 

599  THESIS  03.0  TO  09.0  C* 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGED  CODY  JOHN  J 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  CODY  JOHN  J 

Health  Education  (H  ED) 

302S       DRIVER-TRAFF  SAFETY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ  A    VALIC    DRIVERS     LICENSE 

1  08.03  NT     THF  L-APS  136        DOOLEY    AUBREY    C 

^05  PRIN-FOUND    H  ED  34.0  C* 

1  10.00  MWTH  ARE^JA  123       RUSSELL     ROBERT    D 

313S       INTRO    SAFETY  ECUC  34.0  CR 

PREREQ 
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1 


334S 


350 

355 

40^ 

442S 

443S 

4<t5S 

460 

481  S 

488 
489 
490 
49L 

510 
520 
525S 
5?  33 

536 

59  7A 

597B 

597C 

599 

600 


.00 
.00 
•  00 

.45-0 

■•.  ATS 


09.00 
FIRST     AID 

PREREQ 
10.00 
LO 
12 
01 
05 
METH 

02.00 
INTRO    TO 
PREREQ 
04.00-0 
SEX    EOUC     I 
PREREQ 
09.00 
DRI V    +     TKA 
PREREQ 
08.00 
DRIV    +     TRA 
PREREQ 
06. 30-0 
DRIVER    SIM 
PREREQ 
06.00-0 
SCH    HEALTH 
PREREQ 
09.00 
SAFETY    ED 
PREREu 

09. 30-i 
ED    ASP    ENV 
PREREQ 
06. 30-0 
INTRO-VITA 
PREREQ 
03.00-0 
FLD    rtK    SCH 
PRERt Q 
TO    BE    A 
H    TCH-SCHO 
PREREQ 


7.25 

:h    HEALT 


W   F 

TH 
WTHF 

TWTH 
T  TH 


TWTHF 


PJ8  HEALTH 


5.40       N  rt 

M  SCHOCL^ 

JR,  SR,  CP  GRAC 

VTWTH 
-  SAFE  EC 
HEO  302S 

WTWTH 
r  SAFE  EC 
HED  442S 
9.00  P^    T 
JLATION 
HED  443S 

9.oo  pm  y 

PROGRAMS 


06 
CONST 

06 
SPEC 

TO 
ORG-A 

06 

HUMAN 

PRER 

06 
PROF 

06 
SEM  I 

TO 
SEM  I 

TO 
SEM  I 

TO 
THE  SI 

TO 

DISSE 

PRER 


.  30-0 

CURR 
.30-0 
PROJ- 

BE  A 
UMN-S 
.30-0 

CONS 
EQ 

.30-0 
PREP 
.  30-0 
N  HEO 

BE  A 
N  HEO 

BE  A 
N  HEO 

BE  A 
S 

BE  A 
RTATI 
EQ 


WORKS 
H  ED 
CONSE 
2.00 
I  RON 
H  ED 
9.00 
L  ST  A 
-1ATH 
5.00 

COMM 
R  E  S  T  R 
*RANG 
DL  + 
H  ED 
INSTR 
:'.00 
-HED+ 
1.00 
HED  + 
RRANG 
JP-SA 
9.00 
ERVAT 
H  ED 
9.00 
I  N  H 
9.00 

♦  SA 
*RANG 

+  SA 
RRANG 

+  SA 
*RANG 


PRANGED 
ON 

^UST  MEET 
HRS  FOR  PE 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 


NTWTH     L-APS    136 
04.0  CR 

AREMA  119 

TECH  A  122 

AREMA  119 

ARFMA  121 

AREMA  123 

04.0  C^ 

ARENA    119 
0  4.0  C* 

AREMA    119 
04.0  CR 
STATUS 

AREMA    121 
04.0  CR 

L-APS    136 
04.0  C* 

L-APS    130 
04.0  CR 

L-APS    136 
04.0  CR 

AREMA    119 
04.0  CR 
S  OR  480S  OR 

L-APS    136 
04.0  CR 
EQUIVALENT 
AREMA    121 
04.0  C^ 
R  EQLIVALENT 

TH     AREMA    123 
02.0  TO  08. 0  C* 
TO  MJORS  IN  DEPT 

04.0  CR 
71  CR  COMSEMT  OF 

T         AREMA    119 

04.0  CR 
T         AREMA    121 
04.0  TO  06.0  C* 

0  4.0  CR 
L-APS    136 
04. 0  CR 

TH      AREMA  121 

04.0  CR 

W        AREMA  119 

01.0  CR 

01.0  CR 

01.0  CR 

0  3.0  TO  09.0  C* 

01.0    TO    48.0    CR 
MNINl  M    REQ    OF     36 
0    DECREE 


NTWTH 
HCP 
314S    CR    323 

NT    CF     INSTR 
S 
SAN 

100,2C5,0P 
PM   N 
TIS 
120  C 

HEA 
ICTFC 
ED 

CCMP 
3C5,4 
UCTCR 
PM 

SAFE 
PM 

SAF 
ED 
F  EC 

PM    N 

ION 

533 

PM 
EC 

pm 

FETY 

EC 

FETY 

ED 

FETY 

PC 


COOLEY  AUBREY  C 


LINDAUER  LARRY 

HARRIS  EILEEN  M 
BRIDGES  A  FRANK 
HARRIS  EILEEN  M 


PHILLIPS  FRANCES  K 


MILLER  LESLIE  R 


BOYDSTON  DONALD  M 


RITZEL  DALE  0 


AARON  JAMES  E 


RITZEL  DALE  0 


VAUGHAN  ANDREW  T 


GRISSOM    DEWARO    K 
CASEY    LESL IE    R 
RICHARDSON    CHARLES 

VINCENT    RAYMOND    J 
RUSSELL    ROBERT    D 
BOYDSTON    DONALD    N 
AA*ON    JAME  S    E 

RICHARDSON  +  GRISSOM 
LEFEVRE  JOHN  R 
BOYDSTON  DONALD  N 
BOYDSTON  DONALD  N 
BOYDSTON  DONALD  N 
BOYDSTON  DONALD  M 

BOYDSTON    DONALD    N 
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Highei 

512 

513 
522 


523A 
5?3B 

5?3C 
523D 
524 

5  3  5C 

5350 
535J 
545R 
55  1 

565 
5  78 

599 
oOO 

Histoi 

3043 
3093 
31  53 
3223 
3323 
33  3  A 
333B 
333C 

349R 
352B 


Education 

HIED-SELECT 
06. 30-39 

ORGAN    +     ADM 
1  I. 00 

READINGS 

PREREG  C 

TO    BE     AR 

TO    BE     A< 

TO    BE     A} 

INTERN-COLL 

PREREQ  : 

TO    BE     A^ 

intern-stud 

prerlq   : 

TO  BE  A} 

intern-coll 

prereq  z 

TO  BE  AR 
INTERNSHIP 
PREREQ    3 

TO  BE  A* 
INDIVIDUAL 
PREREQ    : 

TO  BE  A* 

TO  BE  A-t 

TO  BE  A* 
STUDENT  PE^ 

10.00-11 
NON-ACADEM 

06. 30-03 
TECHNICAL  I 

09.00-13 
SEMINAR-SOC 

06. 30-03 
CURR  uES  + 

06.30-09 
COMMUNI T-J* 

04.00-05 
EC ON  ASPECT 

06.30-09 
THESIS 

TO  BE  AR 

DISSERT AT  ID 

PREREQ    M 


(HIED) 

NATICNS 

.15  P^   N 
IN-HI ED 

N 

ONSENT  CF 
RANGED 
RANG  EC 
RANGEC 
TEACH 
ONSENT  LF 
RANGED 
ENT  PERS 
ONSENT  CF 
RANGED 
EGE  ADM 
ONSENT  CF 
RANGED 


ONSE 
RANG 
STUD 
ONSE 
RANG 
RANG 
RANG 

GRO 
.50 
PERS 
.30 
NSTI 
.50 
IOLC 
.  L5 
POLI 
.  15 

COL 
.40 

OF 
.  15 


34.0  C* 
WHAM     312 
04.0  C* 
Tw   F    WHAM     329 
01.0  TO  1^.0  CR 
I NS  fRUCTOR 


01.0  TO  12.0  C* 
DEPT 

01.0  TO  12.0  CR 
OEPT 

01 .0  TO  12.0  CR 
DEPT 

01.0  TO  12.0  C* 
DEPT 

02.0  TO  36.0  CR 
INSTRUCTOR 


NT  CF 
EC 
Y 

NT  CF 
ED 
FD 
ED 

UP  W  02.0  C^ 

TH  WHAM     333 
MGT  32.0  C? 

PM   N  WHAM     301A 
TUTE  32.0  CR 

S  WHAM     23  3 
GY  0  3.0  CR 

PM     A  WHAM     301A 
CY  04.0  CR 

°M       TH  WHAM     326 
LEGE  3  4.0  CR 

f"  W  WHAM     326 
HI  EC  04.0  CR 

PM    T  WHAM     302 
01.0  TO  09.0  CR 


RANGEC 
N 

INI^UM  CF 
FOR  DCCTC 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 


01.0  TO  <*8.0  CR 
36  ESS  TO  BE  EARMED 
P  OF  PHIL 


CALDWELL  OLIVER  J 
DAVIS  I  CLARK 


TOLLE  DONALD  J 
CASEBEER  APTHUR  L 
HAWLEY 


TOLLE  +  HILL 

CASEBEER  ARTHUR  L 

MOORE  MALVIN  JR. 

JUNG  LOREN  B 

TOLLE  DONALD  J 
CASEBEER  ARTHUR  L 
HAWLEY 

CASEBEER  ARTHUR  L 

SAPPENFIELD  M  M 

SIMON  ERNEST  J 

HAWLEY 

MOORE  MALVIN  JR 

TOLLE  DCNALD  J 

MOORE  MALVIN  JR 

KING 


(HIST) 

AivlC    WURLD-jREECE 

06.00-07.25  PM   M 
SURV  BLACK  AM  HIST 

1  1.00  P 

INTEL  HIST-WEST  WLC 

12.00  M 

FNG  HIST-  1603-1815 

L  I  .  0  0  f 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 

03.00  M 

EARLY  MODERN  EUROPE 

08.00  P 

EUR  HIST-1B+19  CENT 

12.00  M 

EUR  HI ST-23TH  CFNT 

10.00 

10.00 
AFRICA  C0L3NIAL  PRl 

03.00 
LATN  AMER-19TH  CENT 

12.00  w 


03.0 

CR 

w 

H  EC 

23  3 

BREHM  DCNALD  L 

03.0 

CR 

T  TH 

LAWSONI 

131 

HUDSON 

33.0 

CR 

T  TH 

LA^SO^J 

221 

VYVERBERG  HENRY  S 

34.0 

CI 

T  THF 

086  I 

131 

CHERRY  GEORGE  L 

0  3.0 

CR 

WTH 

H  EC 

206 

BREHW  DCNALD  L 

33.0 

CR 

T  TH 

H  EC 

233 

DOTSON 

0  3.0 

CR 

W   F 

H  EC 

203 

MCFARLI N 

33.3 

CR 

T  TH 

0e62 

131 

ODAY 

F 

0875 

101 

03.0 

CR 

T  THF 

WHAM 

23  1 

RFRBERICH  CHARLES 

03.0 

C* 

*   F 

H  EC 

201 

HERLICh  DAVID  P 
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3b/3       FAR    E^ST — 1«00-1945 

1  08.0  0  I"    V,        F 

4018       HIST    OF     SOJTH 

1  10.00  * 

10.00  T     TH 

401C       HIST    OF     SUJTH 

1  L2.00  NT 

12.00  FH 

4038   AMER  ECONOMIC  HIST 

1     0  1.03  f    W   F 

404    OEMQC,  NAT  ♦  SECT 
PREREQ    SSB  300A 
1     12.00  m  WTH 

406A   OIPL  HIST  3F  EUROPE 

1      12.00  T  THF 

4Q8A   PROB  IN  BL:K  AV  HIS 

PRERFU    b  HRS  300  LEVEL 
SENT  OF  INSTK 
1     09.00  f 

09.00  T  TH     08'j2     102 

4  0  9B   US  CONSTITJf  HIST  0  3.0  C* 

1     06.00-07.25  PV   v  «       h  EC     102 
410    SPECIAL  READINGS         02.0  TO  05.0  C * 

t     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
41  IB   US  S0C-INT-19TH  C 

1     09.0  0 
414B   INT-HIST  EJR-19TH  C 

1      10.00 
4163   MOO  EUR  REFORMATION 
I      12.00 
12.00 
4178   ADV  EmG  HIST 

1     09.0  0 
4198   EUROPE  1715-178^ 

1     01.00 
425B   AMPR  LOLONIAL  HIST 
L     01.00 
01.00 
4343   SOC  EJR  1870-1914 

I     09.0  0 
435A   20TH  CENT  J.S.  HIST 

PRtREO    3SB  300C  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     07.  30-0.'.  00  PN    T  TH     H  EC     201 
435B   20TH  LENT  J.S.  HIST  03.0  CR 

PREREw    SSB  30CC  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INST} 
1     01.00  N  LS  I     323 

01.00  T  TH     H  EC     203 

440B   AMER  D I  PL  186Q-L920  03.0  CR 

I     0  3.00  TW       H  EC     104 

03.00  TH     PAR<     306 

442B   THE  WtST-THANS  ALLF  03.0  C^ 

I      04.00  T  THF    H  EC     102 

448A   HIST  JF  S.EAST  ASIA  Oj.O  CR 

1     11.0  0  N  W   F    HEC     118 

449A   AOV  AFRICAM  HISTCRY  03.0  C^ 

PREREO    1  QTR  HIST  349,  COMSEMT  OF 
INSTR.  CR  GRAD  STAND. 
1     07.35-09.00  PM    T  TH     H  EC     292 
4S1    SREAT  HISTORIANS  03.0  C* 

PREREQ    5  HRS  CF  3C0  LEVEL  SOC  SCI  OR 
CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     02.00  N  WTH     PHY  SA   160 

46  2    METH  OF  HIST  RES  0  3.0  C* 

1     01.00-02.50        T  TH     AG       218 
460A   bOC-t-I  UEL-MIO  AGES  03.0  CR 

I     09.00  T  TH     LS  II    350 

09.00  F    LS  II    250 

464A   HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  03.0  CR 

I      11.00  M  TH     PHY  SA   278 

46SB   REV  RUSS  SINCE  1905  03. 0  C * 

I      10.00  N  W   F    H  EC     201 


03. 0 

C* 

H  EC 

201 

KVO 

03.0 

C* 

0861 

101 

MURPHY 

JAMFS  B 

0862 

102 

03.0 

CI 

AG 

154 

MURPHY 

0R71 

102 

03.0 

CR 

H  EC 

20  1 

CONRAD 

OAV  ID  E 

03.0 

C* 

LS  I  I 

146 

AMMCN 

0  3.0 

C^ 

LS  I  I 

2  30 

ODAY 

03.0 

CR 

C  SCI  OR  CON 

0862 

101 

HUDSON 

03.0 

C* 

T  THF 

PHY  SA 

160 

03.0 

C^ 

NT  TH 

LAWSO^J 

221 

03.0 

C* 

NT 

H  EC 

1  13 

TH 

■i  H  A  M 

201 

03.0 

C^ 

V    ri   F 

H  EC 

201 

03.0 

C* 

f     W   F 

H  tC 

118 

03.0 

CR 

T  Th 

PHY  SA 

156 

F 

TECH  A 

310 

03.0 

C^ 

T  THF 

PHY  SA 

278 

33.0 

C* 

CARRCTT  MONTGOMERY  B 

ADAMS  GEORGE  W 
VYVERBFRG  HENRY  S 
DOTSCN 

CHERRY  GEORGE  L 

3ATINSKI  MICHAEL  C 

ZUCKER  STANLEY 

ALLEM 

ALLEN 

TRANI 

CLIFFORD  JOHN 
HENDERSHOT  CLARENCE 

BERBER ICH  CHARLES 

AMMON  HARRY 

MURPHY 

SHELBY 

DETWILER  DONALD  S 
MCFARI.IN  HAROLD  A 
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473A   18-19TH  C  CARIBBEAN  03.0  CR 

I     0  3.00  H  TH     H  bC     118   GOLD 

475B   DICTATORSHIP-LTN  AV  03.0  CR 

1     0  7.00-10.00  PN    T         H  bC     102   GdLO 
477    BRAZIL  SINCE  INDE^  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    5  HRS  CF  3C0  LEVEL  SOC  SCI  OR 
CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     L0.00  *  W   F    H  EC     118   GARDINER 

478A   HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    5  HRS  CF  3C0  LEVEL  SOC  SCI  OR 
CONSENT  CF  INS  13 
1     02.00  V    W       H  EC     118   3REHM 

0  2.UO  TH     H  EC     203 

498B   RESEARCH  HON  THESIS  03.0  CR 

1      TO  BE  ARRANGED  CARRCTT 

510    READING  IN  HISTORY      02.0  TH  12.0  CR 
PRERcO    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
520A   SEC  AND  REFORM  04.0  CR 

1     02. UO-05. 00         TH     H  EC     122A  FLADELAND  BETTY  L 
521A   SEM  AMbR  DIPLO  HIST  04.0  CR 

1     0  5.0  0-0  8.00        W        HEC     122ATRAM 
5228   SEM  AMER  ECON  HIST  04.0  CR 

PREREO    ECON  2  14  CR  215  OR  COMSENT  OF 
INSTR 
1     09.00-11.50        W       H  EC     122A  CONRAD 
568B   SEM  IN  ILLINOIS  HIS  04.0  C* 

I     02.00-05.00      f  H  EC     122A  SIMOM 

575C   STUDIES-LATIN  AMER  04.0  CR 

1     01.00-04.00        W       WHA^i     212   WERLICH  DAVID  P 
59LB   SEM-MUD  EUROPE  HIST  04.0  C* 

PREREQ    C-RAD  STANCING  C«  PERMISSION  OF 
DEPT 
I     01.00-04.00       T        H  EC     122A  DETWiLER 

599  THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 
1      TO  RF  ARRANGED 

Home  Economics  (H  EC) 

305  HONORS  SEMINAR  02.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  AKRANGEC  HARRISON  ROBERTA  L 

387  SPEC  PROB-HONORS         02.0  TO  08.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

388  RES  +  INVESTIGATION     02.0  TO  08.0  C^ 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

Home  Economics  Education  (HEED) 

309A       PROGRAM    PLANNING  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  3UI0    3C5,     S    ED    2  10 

I  09.00  NWF  HEC  133        «DORE    VIOLET 

310  EVAL    AND    ADULT     ECUC  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  309    ANC    S    ED    352     CONCURRENTLY 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  EDDLEMAN    EDNA    J 

313  SPECIAL     PRJBLEVS  02.0    TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ 
1  TO    BE     ARRANGED 

481  READI  vIGS  02.0    TO    04.0    CR 

prerbq   consent  cf  ins.tr  and  chairman 
of  departm:ntv 
i    to  bf  arranged 

485    PRIN-PHIL  si  0  TEC  EC  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    STUDENT  TEACHING  OR  CONSEMT  OF 
DEPARTMENT 
1     06.00-09.30  PM   N  TECH  D   130   KEENAN  DOROTHY  M 

CROSS-LISTED  WITH  TIED  48'5 
506    EVAL  PROCEO  IN  H  EC  0^.0  C * 

I      06.00-09.00  PM       TH     H  EC     133   FULTS  ANnIA  CAROL 
510A   PRACTICOM  IN  SUPERV     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PRERKQ    510  OR  ELAF  456  OR  COMSENT  IF 
I NSTRUCTCR 
I     TO  BF  ARRANGED  KEENAM  DOROTHY  M 
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34.0  CR 
S   H  EC     133 
02.0  TO  05.0  C^ 


515    TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 
I     08.30-12.00 

572  SPECIAL  PRDBLE^S 
1     TO  BE  A^RANGEC 

573  SEM-RtS  IN  HOME  EC      01.0  TO  06.0  C^ 

PREREQ    20NSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  A^RANGEC 

599  THESIS  02.0  TO  09.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  03.0  TO  4b. 0  C* 
1     TO  BE  A^RANGEC 


KEENAN  DOROTHY  M 


FULTS  ANNA  CAROL 


FULTS  ANNA  CAROL 


Interior  Design  (ID) 

131  INTRO    TO    DESIGN 

1  12.00 
12.00-01.50 

2  12.00 
12.00-01.50 

3  12.00 
12.00-01.50 

4  12.00  V 
03.00-04.50 

231B   BASIC  INTERIOR  DES 
PREREQ    ID  23  I  A 

1  09.00  N 
OB. 00-09. 50 

2  C9.00  N 
08.00-09.50 

300    DISPLAY+EXHlBITI CN 
PREREQ    231A,B  OR 
1     02.00-03.50 
LAB  HOURS  TBA 
327    HOME  FURNISH  +  INT 

PREREQ    131  OR  EGL 
INSTR 

1  01.00 
12.00-01.50 

2  01.00 
01.00 
03.00-04.50      V 

331    TEXTILE  DESIGN 

PREREQ    231A  OR 
INSTR 
1     08.00-09.50 
381    20TH  CENTURY  ID 

PRERLO    *AD  11CB, 
INSTR 
I     04.00 
391A   INTERMEDIATE  IC 
PRERtzQ    ID  390 

1  10.00 
10.00-11.50 

2  10.00 
10.00-11 .50 

PROFESSIONAL  PRACT 
PREREQ    ID  391C  CR 

1  01.00-02.50      V 
01.00 

2  01.00-02.50 
01.00 

INT  DESIGN  SEMINAR 
PREREQ    20NSENT  CF 
1     TO  BE  A^RANGEC 
ADVANCED  TAILORING 
PREREQ    C  +  T  36C,  P 
20NSENT  CF 
P 


P     W 

V  W 
T 

N  W 

V  W 

w 


TH 


H  EC 

H  EC 

H  EC 

H  EC 

H  EC 

H  EC 

H  EC 

H  EC 


03.0  CR 

140B 


302 

140B 

302 

140B 

302 

140B 

302 


03. 0  C* 


T  TH 


H  EC 

H  EC 

H  EC 

H  EC 


W   F 

02.0  TO  04.0  CR 
131 
T  TH 


304  A 
304A 
304A 
304A 


SEKELY 
SEKELY 


H  EC 


302   GREENE 


IV  OR 
T  TH 


03.0  C3 
CONSENT  OF 


TH 


H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 


140B 
304A 
140B 
304A 
302A 


STEWART 
STEWART 


EC 


394 


LIV  C 
T  TH 
231A, 

NTWTH 

F 

V  w 

F 
T  TH 

CONS 
W 

F 
T  TH 

F 


H  EC 

03.0  C^ 
R  CONSENT  DF 

H  EC     302 
3  4.0  CR 
6  OR  CONSEMT  OF 

H  EC     140B 
05.0  CR 

H  EC  304A 
H  EC  304A 
H  EC  304A 
H  EC  304A 
04.0  C* 
ENT  OF  INSTR 


H  EC 


H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 


470 


4  73 


304A 
304A 
304A 
304A 
03.0  C^ 


CHAIPMAN 


47* 


1  1.00 
10.00-11.50 
ADVANCED  TEXTILES 
PREREQ    C+T  304 
03.00-04.50 


CR 


ROFIC 
DEPT 
F 
T  TH 

CONS 
T  TH 


04.0  C* 
IENCY,  OR 

H  EC  333 

H  EC  303 

04.0  C^ 
ENT  OF  CHAIRMAN 

H  EC  301 


GREEME 

SEKELY 

STEWART 

STEWART 

SEKELY 
SEKELY 

MORAN  WALTER  J 


BERRY  THELMA  H 
BERRY  THELMA  H 


PADGETT  ROSE 
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481   readings  02.0  to  06.0  cr 

prereq   consent  cf  chairman 
1    to  be  arranged 
500   research  methods  °4*0  c* 

prertq   statistics  or  ccnsent  of 
chairvan 

L     06.00-0;:>.00  PN   N  H  EC     301 
583A   COLLEGE  TEACH  C+T  01. 0  CR 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599    THESIS  02.0  TO  09.0  C* 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Industrial  Technology  (IT) 

100    ORIENTATION  00.0  CR 

1     03.00  T  TECH  A   111 

CROSSLISTED  IN  SCHCCL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
300B   ELASTIC  PROCESS  04.0  C 

PREREQ    300A 

1  03.00             N  WTH  TECH  A   220 
03.00              T  TECH  A   208 

2  03.00             N  WTH  TECH  A   220 
03.00                  F  TECH  A   220 

3C5B   DESIGN  ILLJSTRATION  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    E  T  102B 

1  01.00             N  W  TECH  A   208 
08.00-09.50             S  TECH  A   307 

2  01.00             N  W  TECH  A   203 
10.00-11.50             S  TECH  A   307 

306B   INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    I  T  306A 

I     10.00  N  W  TECH  A   307 

10.00-11.50  F  TECH  A   307 

317    CAST+METAL  FORCING  05.0  CR 

PREREO    ^ATH  1 11  A 

1  12.00             NT  THF  TECH  A   111 
06.00-07.50  PN    T  TECH  D    14B 

2  12.00             M  THF  TECH  A   111 
01.00-02.50        T  TECH  D    148 

3  12.00             VT  THF  TECH  A   111 
03.00-04.50       T     j  TECH  D    14B 

4  12.00             NT  THF  TECH  A   111 
10.00-11.50        W  TECH  D    L4B 

5  12.00             NT  THF  TECH  A   111 
03.00-04.50            F  TFCH  D    14B 

319    INDUSTRIAL  INTERN       03.0  TO  24.0  CR 
PRERLQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
325    METAL  REMO/AL  PROC  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    «ATH  111A 

1  08.00             NT  THF  TECH  A   111 
10. 00-11.50       T  TECH  D    14B 

2  08.00             NT  THF  TECH  ix       111 
10.00-11.50          TH  TECH  D    14B 

3  03.00             VT  THF  TECH  A   111 
08.00-09.50         W  TECH  D    14B 

4  08.00             NT  THF  TECH  A   111 
01.00-02.50          TH  TECH  D    14B 

5  08.00             NT  THF  TECH  A   111 
06.00-07.25  PM      TH  TECH  l;    1 4  B 

342    INDUSTRIAL  FINISHES  03.0  CR 

PREREQ 

L     08.00  N  W   F  TECH  A   422 

343B   ELECT  ELECTRONICS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    IT  343A 

1     04.00  N  w   F  TECH  A   122 

358    MAT  HAND+-PL  LAYOUT  05.0  CR 

PRERtQ    I  T  317  +  325 

1     02.00  NTWTHF  TECH  A   422 

365    QUALITY  COMTROL  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    JUNICR  STANDING 

1     09.00  NT  THF  TECH  A   422 
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375    PROD+INVENT  CONTROL  04.0  C* 

PREREQ    JUNIOR  STANDING 

1      11.00  VTWTH  TECH  A   208 

Instructional  Materials  (I  M) 

308    INTRO  TO  CATALOGING  04.0  CR 

I     03.00  V  W  DULL     310   DALE 

03. 00-0'+.  50  TH  PULL     310 

400    LIB  RES  METHODS  02.0  C * 

1     02.00  V  W  PULL     318   DALE  DORIS  CRUGER 

403    SCH  LIB  EU^J  MGT  04.0  CR 

1     09.00  VTWTH  PULL     313   FLETCHER 

405  LIB  MAT  FOR  CHILC  04.0  CR 

PRERFU    OPEN  TC  JLMORS  WITH  CUMSEMT 
3F  INSTRUCTOR 

1     11.00  VTWTH  PULL     318   FLETCHER  KATHLEEN  G 

406  ADOL  LIB  MATERIALS  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    OPEN  TC  JLMORS  WITH  CUMSEMT 
3F  INSTRUCTOR 

1     09.00  VTWTH  PULL     318   FLETCHER  KATHLEEN  G 

407  BASIC  REF  SOURCES  34.0  CR 

1     09.00  VTWTH  ^ULL     310   COX  DOROTHY  J 

413    CAT  OF  NON-BOOK  PAT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    308 

1      11.00  VTWTH  PULL     310   COX  DORCTHY  J 

417    A-V  METH  IN  EDUC  04.0  CR 

1  08.00  VTWTH  PULL     316 

2  09.00  VTWTH  PULL     316 

3  10.00  VTWTH  PULL     316 

4  11.00  VTWTH  PULL     316 

5  12.00  VTWTH  PULL     316 

6  12.00  VTWTH  PULL     318 

7  01.00  VTWTH  PULL     316 

8  01.00  VTWTH  PULL     318 

9  02.00  VTWTH  PULL     316 

10  03.0  0  VTWTH  PULL      316 

11  04.00  VTWTH  PULL     316 

12  04.00  VTWTH  LAWSUM   121 

13  05.45-07.25      V  W  PULL     316 

14  05.45-07.25        T  TH  PULL     316 
445    PREP  TEACH-MADE  MAT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    417  OR  CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1  09.00-10.50      VTWTH  PULL     337   EDWARDS  SE TH  J 

2  01.00-02.50      VTWTH  PULL     307   JURGEMEYER 
470    PROGRAM  AUTO  INST  04.0  CR 

1     03.00  VTWTH  PULL     318   WENDT  PAUL  R 

505    LIT  OF  HUMANITIES  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    I  M  407 

1     04.00  VTW  DULL     310   DALE 

546  INTEG  A-V  MATERIALS  D4.0  CR 

PREREQ    417,  CONSENT  OF  INSTRJCTOR 

1     06.30-09.00  PV   V  PULL     318   INGLI 

547  ^CH  FILM  PRODUCTION  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    417  AND  44C  OR  CONSENT  OF 
I NSTRUCTCP 

1     01.00-02.50      VTWTH  PULL     310   BUTTS 
554    ADMIN  INST  MAT  CEN  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    403 

1      10.00  VTWTH  PULL     318   SPIGLE 

576    PROB  INST  MAT  02.0  TO  38.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  05.0  TO  09.0  CR 
1      TO    BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  BUTTS  GORDON  K 

Journalism  (JRNL) 

300    THE  NEWS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    JRNL  101,  102  CR  345,  346 
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301 


302 


303 


310 


330 


345 


346 


351 


37  0 


372 


373 


374 


376 


383A 


383B 


389 


390 


391 


I 

08.00 

T     TH 

WOODY       1014 

11.00-12.50 

T 

WOODY       1014 

2 

09.00 

T     TH 

WOODY       1014 

01.00-02.50 

W 

WOODY        10  14 

3 

06.00-07.25    Pf 
MEWSWRIT    EDIT     I 
PREREQ         JRNL    203 

T     TH 

WOODY        1012 
33.0    C* 

1 

09.00 

I 

LAWSOM        101 

H  IX 

2 

09.00 

T 

LAWSOM       101 

HIX 

3 

09.00 

T 

LAWSOM       101 

HIX 

<+ 

09.00 

T 

LAWSOM       101 

HIX 

EACH    SECT    3F     301    HAS     ADDITIONAL    HRS    T8A 

NEWSWRIT    EDIT     I  I 

0  3.0    CR 

PREREU          JRNL    203 

1 

03.00 

NTWTH 

WOODY        10  12 

2 

10.00 

f     W       F 

WOODY        10  14 

12.00 

TH 

WOODY        1014 

NEWS    +    EDIT     II  I 

03.0    C^ 

PREREO         JRNL    301 

AND    3C2 

1 

09.00 

I 

WHAM             308 

GRANATO    LEONARD    A 

2 

09.00 

TH 

WHAM             308 

GR  ANA  TCI    LEONARD    A 

EACH    SECT    3F     303    HAS     ADDITIONAL     HRS    TQA 

RADIO    TV    NEWS 

03.0    CR 

PREREQ         JRNL    203, 

r     301,     3 

02*     AMD    303 

1 

01.00 
EDITORIAL    WRITING 
PRERhQ          JRNL     3C3 

N     W        F 

COMM          1016 
03.0    CR 

RIMER MAN 

1 

10.00 
HIST    OF     JOJRN 

T     THF 

WOODY       1012 
03.0    CR 

STONECIPHER    HARRY    W 

1 

06.00-07.25    PM 
COMPARATIVE     JOURN 

V     W 

LAWSOM       221 
03.0    C^ 

HART 

1 

11.00 
COMM    NP    MAMAGEVENT 
PREREO         JRNL    350 

N    W       F 

PARK            204 
03.0    CR 

FORD 

1 

03.00 

t*    W       F 

WOODY        10  14 

RICE    W     PMNIOM 

PRIN    OF    ADVERTISING 

03.0    C^ 

PREREQ         JRNL     101, 

,     102    CP 

345,     346 

1 

09.00 

M    W       F 

0720             102 

ROCHE    BRUCE 

AD    COPY    LAYOUT     PROC 

05.0    CR 

PREREQ         JRNL    370 

I 

01.00 

N     W        F 

WOODY       1010 

LYNN 

01.00-02.50 

T     TH 

WOODY        1010 

ADV    MEDIA    f     MARKETS 

03.0    CR 

PREREQ         JRNL    370 

1 

11.00 
ADV    POL    AND    PRCBS 

f    W       F 

PIERCE       130 
03.0    C3 

ROCHE 

PREREQ          :ONSENT    CF     DEPT 

1 

10.00 
ADVER    CAMPAIGNS 

T     THF 

WOODY       1010 
04.0    CR 

FRUEND    DAV  ID    L 

PREREQ         :ONSENT    CF    DEPT 

1 

09.00 
NP    PROD    MANAGEMENT 
PREREQ         JRNL    203 

T     TH 

WOODY       1010 
03.0    C^ 

LYNN 

1 

08.00 

M    W       F 

WOODY       1014 

BROWN    GEORGE    CURTIS 

2 

02.00 
NP    PROD    MAMAGEVENT 

T     THF 

WOODY       1014 
03.0    C* 

CROW    WENDELL    C 

PREREQ          JRNL     383A 

I 

09.00 

y  w     f 

WOODY       1012 

BROWN    GEORGE    CURTIS 

2 

12.00 

f    M       F 

WOODY        1014 

CROW    WENDELL    C 

3 

11.00 
BASIC    RES     IN    JRNL 

f    W        F 

WOODY        1012 
03.0    CR 

CROW 

PREREQ          SENICR    STANDING 

1 

02.00 
ADVANCED    REPORTING 
PREREQ          JRNL    303 

1"    W       F 

AG                  218 
03.0    C^ 

ATWOOD    L    ERWIN 

1 

01.00 
FEATURE     WRITING 
PREREQ          JRNL     303 

T     THF 

WOODY        1014 
03.0    C< 

STARCK    KENNETH 

1 

11.00 

T     TH    S 

WOODY       1012 

STARCK    KENNETH 

2 

11.00 

V     W        F 

WOODY       1014 

BROOKS 
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393    PUBLICITY  METHODS  03.0  C* 

1     03.00  N  W   F    COMM    102^   EPPbRHEIMER 

398  MAGAZ  PROD  ♦  LAYCUT  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    JRNL  383A,  8 
1      10.00  T  TH     WOODY   1C14   FORD  JA^ES  L  C 

01.00-02.50      N  WOODY   1014   FORD  JAMES  L  C 

399  SENIOR  SEMINAR  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    LAST  QTR  MAJORS 
1      12.00  T         COMM    1022   FRAZER  M*RY  KING 

421    SCHOOL  PU8LICATICNS  04.0  C^ 

I     01.00  NTWTH     WHAM     301A  RICE 

431  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    SR  STANDING-JRNL  MAJORS  O^JLY 
1     02.00  N  WTH     LS  II    430   ROCHE  BRUCE 

432  FOUND  MASS  COMN  THE  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    JNDERGRAC-JRNL  395,  GRAD-433A 
OR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     06.00-09.00  PM    T         COMM    2012   ATWOOD  L  E  RW  I  N 
442    LAW  OF  JOURNALISE  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    SR  STANCINC  -JRNL  MAJORS   O^JLY 
1     11.00  N  W   F    COMM    1006   ST0N6CIPHER  HARRY  W 

449    PRACTICUM  02.0  TO  08.0  CR 

PREREQ    30NSENT  CF  DEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  LONG  HOW\RD  RUSK 

494    CRITICISM  *  REVIEW  03.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  TENNEY 

498    READINGS  01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
530    SEM-  PRESS  FREEDOM  02.0  C* 

1     10.00-11.50         TH     LIB      108 

532  MASS  COMM  THEORY  04.0  CR 

PRERnQ    JRNL  433B  CR  CCNSENT  DF  IMSTR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

533  RESEARCH  P^OB-JRNL      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
1     TO  BF  ARRANGEC 

590    SEMINAR-JRNL  HIST  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    JRNL  545  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

1     03.00-0^.50       T  TH     TECH  B    20 
595    GRADUATE  SEMINAR  00.0  CR 

1     04.30-05.20  F    AG       218 

598  READINGS  01.0  TO  12.0  C* 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

599  THESIS  01.0  TO  08.0  C* 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  BROWN 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  BROWN 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  ( LA  S ) 

300  INDIV  INTERDIS  REAC     01.0  TO  04.0  C* 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

301  INDIV  INTERDISC  RES     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
1     TO  BF  ARRANGED 

302  IND  INTERDIS  F  STUD     01.0  TO  04.0  C* 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

Linguistics  (LING) 

401A   INTRO  TO  LINGUISTIC 

1     02.00 
405A   DESCRIPTIVE  LING 

1     11.00-11.20 
11.00 
4058   DESCRIPTIVE  LING 

1  10.00 

2  01.00 
406          ENG    PHONOLOGY 

1  10.00 

410H       UNCOM    LANG-VIET     NAP 

PREREQ         3SD    210G,F,I    OP    EQUIV 
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GROTTA 

MCCOY  RALPH  E 

CHU 

BROWN 

HART  JIM 

ALLEE 

BROWN 

04. 0 

CR 

NT 

THF 

PHY  SA 

458 

04.0 

CR 

NT 

TH 

H  EC 

102 

F 

WHAM 

301B 

04.0 

CR 

NT 

THF 

AG 

220 

NT 

THF 

0720 

118 

04.0 

CR 

NT 

THF 

H  e: 

8 

05.0 

C* 

1 

10.00 

N 

F 

LS  II 

350 

LO.00 

T 

TH 

0720 

116 

5053 

CONTRAS  +  HIST  LINC 

04.0 

CR 

I 

02.00 

NT 

THF 

WHAM 

321 

540 

STUOIES-LIMGUISTICS 

02. 

,  0 

TO  08.0 

CR 

1 

OL.OO 

NT 

THF 

0720 

108 

5886 

METH  ENG  FDR  LANG 

03.0 

CR 

I 

09.00 

N 

THF 

WHAM 

212 

09.00 

T 

WHAM 

228 

2 

09.03 

N  T 

THF 

0720 

L06 

597 

READ-LINGUI STICS 

02. 

,0 

TO  06.0 

CR 

1 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Management  (MGT) 

170    INTR  TO  BUS  ADNIN  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    FRESHMEN  AND  SCFHOMORES  OMLY 

1  08.00  VJWTHF    LAWSOM   121   BEDWELL  R  RALPH 

2  07.00-09.15  PM   N  LAWSOM   101   HICKS 
07.00-09.15  PN     W       LAWSUM   121 

301  MGT  +  SUPERVISION  04.0  CR 

PREREU    3SB  201C  CR  EQLIVALENT,  OR  PER 
MISSION  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     10.00-U.50      N     F    TECH  A   310   LOWER 

302  ADMIN  COMM  IN  BUS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    5SD102,MGT1 700RA CCT2  5  0OR251 AOR 
MGT 3400R EC LIVORC ONSEN T 

1  04.00  NT  THF    CL        109 

2  04.00  NT  THF    WHAM     308   STAFF 

340  BUS-ORG  AND  MGT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    5SB  2013  A N D  C,  OR  EQJIVALEMT- 
JR  STANDING  OR  CONSENT 

1  04.00  NTWTHF    PHY  SB 

2  12.00  NTWTHF    PHY  SB 

341  ORGANIZ  BEHAVIOR  I  04.0 

PREREQ    340,  GSD  110  OP  EQUIV  OR 
:ONSENT  CF  INSTR 

1  08.00-09.50      N  W       AG 

2  03.00-0V.50      N  W       LS  I 
345    INF  SYST-CDMP  FUND  04.0 

PREREQ    ACCT  261,  NGT  340  OR  FIN 
OR  MKT  3C1,  OR  CONSENT 

1  10.00-11.50        T  TH     CL 

2  03. 00-04.50        T  TH     LS  I 
361    RESEARCH  IM  BUS  ADM  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    MGT  340,  CSD  1C2,  103,  GSD  110 
OR  EQUIV  LR  CCNSENT 
1     08.00-09.50        T  TH     AG       220   BUSSOM 
380    PRODUCTION  MGT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    MGT  340,345,  MMH  150A  OR 
EQUIV.  OR  CONSENT 
1     08.00-09.50       T  TH     LS  I     205   MADDEN 
382    PERF  STAND*METH  IMP  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    MGT  340  OR  CONSENT  OF  IMSTR 
1     12.00-01.50      N  0720     101   VICARS 

12.00-01.50  F    TECH  A   308 

385    PERSONNEL  MGT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    MGT  340,  CSD  1 1C  OR  EQUIVALENT 
,  OR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

1  08.00-09.50      N     F    LS  I     205   STAFF 

2  02.00-03.50  v  F  0875  101 
452          BUS    OPERATIONS     ANAL                                    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  MGT     340,     451    OR     MATH     150    DR 

SSD     110,ECLIV.CR     COMS. 
I  11.00-12.50  T     TH  LS     I  323 

474  MGT    RESP     IM    SOCIETY  04. G    CR 

PREREQ  MGT     34C,     SR     STANDING    DR 

20NSENT    LF     INSTR 

1  12.00-01.50  W  0720  101        OGHOFF 
12.00-01.50                              F          COMM          1021 

2  08.00-09.50  W       F  CL  24 
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440 

240 

MADDEN 

CR 

144 

STAFF 

32  3 

STAFF 

CR 

320 

24 

L1PP 

323 

LIPP 

479  PROBS    OUS    AND    ECCN  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  340,     ECON    215,308    OP     408    OR 

EQUIV,     MKTG    301    OR    EQ. 

1  09.00-13.50  T     TH  FELTS  130        SANDERS    RONALD    L 

2  01.00-02.50  T     TH  CL  109        SANDERS    RONALD    L 
481          ADMINISTRATIVE     POL                                       04.0    CR 

PREREQ  MGT     340,     FIN    32C,     MKTG    301    3R 

EQUIV,     ♦     SP     STANDING 

1  10.00-11.50      V 
10.00-11.50 

2  10.00-11.50 
10.00-11.50 

3  02.00-03.50 

4  01.00-02.50 
485    PROBS  PERS  MGT 

PREREQ    MGT  385,  E 
361 
1     01.00-02.50      H 

Marketing  (MKTG) 

301 

335 


341 


PHY  SB 

240 

GREENWOOu 

w 

PULL 

38 

w 

LS  I 

323 

SHERMAN 

F 

COMM 

1022 

W   F 

0862 

102 

SHERMAN 

TH 

CL 

24 

BUSSOM 

04.0 

CR 

ON  3C8 

OR  408, 

MGT 

W 

AG 

144 

BISHOP  RONALD 

363 


390 


401 


438 


439 


452 


463 


493 


MKTG  FUNDAMENTALS 

04.0 

CR 

PRERtQ    ECON  214, 

ACCT 

251A 

L 

10.00 

MTWTH 

LAWSOM 

161 

MOORE 

INTERNATIONAL  MKTG 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MKTG  301 

1 

10.00-11.50 

T 

COMM 

1022 

POWELL  ANDREW 

10.00-11.50 

TH 

AG 

216 

TRANSP0RTA1"  ION 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MKTG  301, 

,  ECON 

2  15 

1 

08.00 

NT  THF 

CL 

109 

NOVICK  JEHIEL 

2 

03.00-0^.50 

T  TH 

WHAM 

205 

ROSENBARGER  C 

PROMOTIONAL  CONCEPT 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MKTG  3C1 

1 

09.00 

MWTH 

WHAM 

112 

2 

11.00 

N  TWTH 

CL 

109 

3 

01.00 

TWTHF 

PHY  SA 

160 

4 

03.00 

TWTHF 

WHAM 

112 

MKTG  RES  f  ANAL 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MKTG  301, 

-  CNE  CCURSE  IN 

STATISTICS 

I 

09.00 

TWTHF 

H  EC 

202 

2 

11.00 

W   F 

CL 

326 

11.00 

T  TH 

H  EC 

120 

3 

08.00 

NTWTH 

WHAM 

329 

4 

10.00 

NTWTH 

WHAM 

202 

PROB  IN  RETAILING 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MKTG  363 

1 

01.00 

*TWTH 

LS  I  I 

250 

JAMES 

2 

03.00 

NTWTH 

WHAM 

312 

JAMES 

SALES  MANAGEMENT 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MKTG  363 

1 

08.00-09.50 

N 

COMM 

1018 

08.00-09.50 

W 

COMM 

1006 

I ND  MARKETING  MGMT 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MKTG  363 

1 

10.00-11.50 

TH 

0871 

101 

ADAMS  KENDALL 

10.00-11.50 

T 

WHAM 

326 

PHYSICAL  DIST  VGT 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MKTG  301, 

,  ECON 

2  15 

I 

01.00-02.50 

T  TH 

WHAM 

3018 

2 

03.00-0'+.  50 

T  TH 

WHAM 

317 

ADVERTISING  MANAG 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MKTG  363 , 

,  NKTG 

390 

I 

10.00-11.50 

P     W 

CL 

24 

2 

02.00-03.50 

T  TH 

WHAM 

228 

MARKETING  POLICIES 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    ACCT  261, 

i  VKTG 

363,  390,  1 

^LUS 

4HRS  IN  1 

"  K  T  G  ,  S 

ENIOR 

1 

03.00-04.50 

N  W 

CL 

24 

2 

01.00-02.50 

b> 

CL 

25 

01.00-02.50 

W 

CL 

109 

CHARLES 


ALFRED 


108 


499    UNDERGRAD  SENi-NKTG  04. 0  CI 

PREREQ    3Y  INVITATION  -  16  HOURS  OF 
MARKETING 

I     02.00-03.50  T  TH  CL        25   POWELL  ANDREW  F 

Mathematics  (MATH) 

108    BASIC  TRANS  MATH  03.0  C^ 

PREREQ    ^SD  107 

1  08.00  T  \H    S  TECH  A  420 

2  10.00  N  WTH  PHY  SA  156 

3  11.00  T  TH  S  AREMA  121 

4  12.00  N  WTH  TECH  A  420 

5  01.00  V  W   F  TECH  A  320 

6  03.00  N  WTH  TECH  A  408 

7  04.00  N  W   F  TECH  A  408 

8  06.00-07.15  PN  T  TH  PHY  SA  156 
111A   COL  ALGEBRA  TRIG                 05.0  CR 

PREREQ    3SD  106  CR  HS  ECUIV 

1  08.00  T  TH  S  TECH  D  131 
08.00  N  AG  116 
08.00  F  TECH  A  222 

2  08.00  NTWTHF  TECH  A  322 

3  08.00  NTWTHF  PHY  SA  156 

4  09.00  NTWTHF  TECH  A  408 

5  09.00  N  W  F  TECH  A  220 
09.00  TH  PHY  SA  160 
09.00  T  TECH  A  420 

6  10.00  T  TH  S  PHY  SC  116 
10.00  W   F  AG  116 

7  10.00  TW  F  PHY  SC  218 
10.00  TH  TECH  A  322 
10.00  N  TECH  A  308 

8  11.00  T  TH  S  TECH  A  220 
11.00  W  TECH  A  210 
11.00  F  TECH  A  208 

9  11.00  NTWTHF  TECH  A  408 

10  12.00  NTWTHF  TECH  A  4L0 

11  12.00  NTWTHF  AG  224 

12  01.00  NTWTHF  TECH  A  322 

13  01.00  NTWTHF  BROWN  130 

14  02.00  NTWTHF  TECH  A  220 

15  02.00  NTWTHF  BROWN  130 

16  03.00  NTWTHF  AREMA  121 

17  03.00  NTWTHF  TECH  A  410 

18  06.00-07.25  PN  N  WTH  TECH  A  422 

19  06.00-07.25  PN  N  WTH  TECH  A  308 

20  07.35-09.00  PN  N  WTH  TECH  A  308 

21  07.35-09.00  PN  N  WTH  TECH  A  320 
1 1  IB   COL  ALGEBRA  TRIG                 05.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  1UA 

1  08.00  NTWTHF  AG  154 

2  08.00  NTWTHF  TECH  A  220 

3  08.00  N  W  F  PHY  SC  118 
08.00  T  TH  TECH  A  410 

4  03.00  TWTHFS  AG  216 

5  09.00  NTWTHF  BROWN  130 

6  09.00  TWTHFS  TECH  A  210 

7  09.00  NTWTHF  AG  168 

8  10.00  NTWTHF  PHY  SL  118 

9  11.00  N  W  F  TECH  A  308 
11.00  T  TH  TECH  A  208 

10  10.00  NTW   F5  PHY  SC  118 

11  11.00  NTW   F  PHY  SC  218 
11.00  TH  TECH  A  322 

12  11.00  NTW   FS  PHY  SA  156 

13  11.00  NTWTHF  AREMA  123 

14  12.00  NTWTHF  AG  216 

15  12.00  NTWTHF  AREMA  121 

16  12.00  NTWTHF  TECH  A  422 

17  01.00  NTWTHF  PHY  SC  116 

18  03.00  NTWTHF  0720  106 

109 


19 

01.00 

VTWTHF 

0875 

101 

20 

02.00 

VTWTHF 

PHY  SA 

156 

21 

02.00 

VTW   F 

PHY  SC 

118 

02.00 

TH 

H  EC 

102 

22 

02.00 

VTWTHF 

PHY  SC 

218 

23 

03.00 

VTWTHF 

PHY  SA 

156 

24 

03.00 

VTWTHF 

PHY  SC 

118 

25 

03.00 

VTWTHF 

PHY  SC 

218 

26 

04.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  D 

131 

27 

06.00- 

07.25 

PV 

V  WTH 

TECH  A 

220 

28 

06.00- 

07.25 

PV 

V  WTH 

TECH  A 

320 

29 

07.35- 

09.00 

PV 

V  WTH 

TECH  A 

220 

30 

07.35- 

•09.00 

PV 

V  WTH 

TECH  A 

210 

140A 

SHORT  CRSE-CALCULUS 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH 

1 11^ 

1 

1 

08.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

422 

08.00 

F 

TECH  A 

310 

2 

11.00 

V  W 

TECH  A 

420 

11.00 

F 

TECH  A 

422 

3 

01.00 

NT  TH 

TECH  A 

220 

4 

04.00 

V  W   F 

TECH  A 

410 

5 

07.35- 

08.50 

PV 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

408 

140B 

SHORT  CRSE  CALCULUS 

03.0 

C^ 

PREREQ 

MATH 

140/ 

\ 

1 

10.00 

V  W   F 

0862 

101 

2 

02.00 

T  THF 

TECH  A 

210 

3 

04.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

420 

4 

08.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

320 

5 

06.00- 

■07.25 

PV 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

408 

150A 

ELEM  CALC 

-ANAL 

GEOV 

05.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH 

111B 

I 

08.00 

VTWTHF 

BROWN 

130 

2 

08.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  A 

408 

3 

10.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  0 

131 

4 

11.00 

VTWTHF 

PHY  SA 

160 

5 

12.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  A 

220 

6 

01.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  A 

210 

7 

03.00 

VTWTHF 

AG 

216 

8 

04.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  A 

222 

9 

06.00- 

■07.25 

pv 

P    WTH 

TECH  D 

131 

10 

07.35- 

•09.00 

pv 

P    WTH 

TECH  A 

310 

150B 

ELEM  CALC 

;-ANAL 

GEOV 

05.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH 

150A 

I 

09.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  D 

131 

2 

10.00 

T 

TECH  A 

410 

10.00 

P       TH 

PHY  SA 

160 

10.00 

W   F 

TECH  A 

320 

3 

11.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  A 

410 

4 

12.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  D 

131 

5 

02.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  A 

408 

6 

03.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  D 

131 

7 

07.35- 

■09.00 

PV 

P    WTH 

TECH  A 

222 

159B 

ELEM  CALCULUS-HONOR 

07.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

1 

09.00 

VTWTHF 

PHY  SA 

358 

252A 

INTER  CALC-ANAL  GEC 

05.0 

C* 

PREREQ 

MATH 

150B  CR  159B 

1 

08.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  A 

210 

2 

11.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  0 

131 

3 

01.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  A 

410 

4 

02.00 

VTWTHF 

TECH  A 

320 

5 

06.00- 

■07.25 

PV 

V  WTH 

TECH  A 

322 

252B 

INTER  CALC-ANAL  GEC 

04.0 

C* 

PREREQ 

MATH 

252A 

1 

09.00 

VTW   F 

PHY  SA 

156 

2 

12.00 

VT  TH 

TECH  A 

320 

12.00 

F 

TECH  A 

310 

3 

03.00 

VT  THF 

TECH  A 

420 

301 

FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPT 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH 

150B 

1 

09.00 

V  W   F 

TECH  A 

122 

110 


305A 


305B 


3L0 


319 


321 


325 


335A 


1 


3358 


352 


395 


410B 


419A 


42  14 


421B 


01.00 
03.00 
03.00 

MATH  PHY 

PREREQ 

08.00 

11.00 

02.00 

MATH  PHY 
PREREQ 
03.00 
10.00 
12.00 
04.00 

TEACHING 
PREREQ 
08.00 
11.00 
02.00 
04.00 

INTR-ABS 
PREREQ 
02.00 
02.00 

ELEM    MAT 
PREREQ 
11.00 
04.00 

INTRO-NU 
PREREQ 

10.00 
12.00 
CONCEPTS 
PREREQ 

09.00 
CONCEPTS 
PREREQ 
03.00 
INTRO    TO 
PREREQ 
01.00 
01.00 
REAOI MGS 
PREREQ 
TO    BE 
STAT    ANA 
PREREQ 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
SECT    3    F 
ALGEBRAI 
PREREQ 
03.00 
LINEAR    A 
PREREQ 

09.00 
09.00 
09.00 
LINEAR  A 
PREREQ 
10.00 
01.00 


f    W   F 

T  TH 
F 


S  SCIENCES 
MATH  252E 


V  W 
N  W 


S  SCIENCES 
MATH  305A 


ELEM  VATH 
ISO  107 


TRACT  ALG 
MATH  301 


V  W  F 
TW  F 
T  THF 

N  W   F 


VTWTH 

MWTH 
NTWTH 
NTWTH 

CP  CONS 
T  TH 
F 


RIX  ALGEBRA 
MATH  150A 


MBER  THECRY 
MATH  301 

ENT 


CR  14C 
T  THF 

N  W   F 


TECH  A   120 
PHY  SA   358 
TECH  A   308 
03.0  C* 

TECH  A  410 

TECH  A  220 

TECH  A  410 

03.0  C* 

TECH  A  420 
PHY  SA  160 
TECH  A  322 
TECH  A  322 
04.0  CR 

WHAM  202 
WHAM  202 
WHAM  202 
WHAM  202 
03.0  C* 

ENT  OF  DEPT 
TECH  A   322 
TECH  A   310 
03.0  C* 

B 


TECH  A   420 
TECH  A   310 
03.0  C* 
CR  CONSENT  OF  DEPA^TM 


OF  GEOM 
MATH  252A 
INSTR 

0=  GEOM 
MATH  335A 

ANALYSIS 
MATH  301 


I  NJ  MATH 

SONSENT  C 
ARRANGED 
LYSIS 

MATH  410A 

-11.50 

-11.50 

-11.50 
OR  PSYCHCLC 
C  STRUCTURE 
MATH  301 

LGEBRA 

MATH  252d 
OEPT 


M  TH 
N  W   F 

,  301  C 

NT  TH 

NT  TH 

CR  CCNS 

WTH 
02. 
F  DEPT 


TECH  A   320 
TECH  A   210 
03.0  C3 
R  CONSEMT  OF 

TECH  A   320 
03.0  CR 

TECH  A   320 
03.0  C* 

ENT  OF  OEPT 
PHY  SA   160 
TECH  A   408 

0  TO  12.0  C* 


04.0  C* 


N  W   F 

T 
N  W   F 

TH 
t    W   F 

TH 
GY  STLC 


TW   F 

♦  301  C 

T  THF 
T  TH 
F 


PHY  SB 
TECH  A 
PHY  SB 
AG 

PHY  SB 
PHY  SC 
ENTS 


440 
322 
440 
188 
440 
218 


LGEBRA 

MATH  421A 


T  THF 
TW   F 


03.0  C* 

TECH  A   322 
03.0  C* 
R  CONSENT  OF 

TECH  A   410 
TECH  A   220 
TECH  A   222 
03.0  C^ 

TECH  A   120 
TECH  A   420 


111 


'♦26  8 


428A 


4283 


43  38 


452B 


455B 


4753 


4808 


483B 


MATH  LOGIC  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    MATH  426A 

11.00             ^  W   F    TECH  A   322 

300L  ALG-Srfl  THEORY  03.0  C* 
PRERtQ    301  OR  CCNSENT  CF  INSTR 

04.00             N  W   F    TECH  A   320 

BOOL  ALG-SWI  THEORY  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    MATH  428A 

12.00             f  W   F    PHY  SA   273 

INTRO  TO  T3P0L0GY  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    MATH  433A 

02.00             f  W   F    TECH  A   322 

ADVANCED  CALCULUS  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    MATH  452A 

09.00  NT  THF    TECH  A   322 

ADV  MATH-PHYS  SCI  03.0  C* 


PREREQ 


MATH  305B  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 


501B 


502 


505B 


5078 


512 


5203 


522 


525 


5288 


530B 


531B 


532 


550E 


12.00              T    F  PHY  SA   358 

12.00              W  TECH  A   122 

NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  03.0  C* 
PRERbQ    MATH  475A 

03.00            f*    W   F  TECH  A   120 

PROBABILITY  03.0  C* 
PREREQ    MATH  480A 

10.00            V    W   F  TECH  A   122 

INTRO  MATH  STAT  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  483A  CR  M/UH  480A,  421A 
AND  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

11.00             *     W   F  AG       188 

12.00            t*    W  TECH  A   322 

12.00                  F  TECH  A   222 

REAL  ANALYSIS  03.0  C» 
PREREQ    MATH  501A 

01.00              T  THF  TECH  A   122 

ADV  TOP  ORD  DIF  EC      03.0  TO  18.0  C^ 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

10.00-11.50       T  TH  PHY  Sa   358 

TH  ORDIN  DIFF  EQUAT  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    MATH  5C5A 

09.00            N  W   F  TECH  B    20 

PARTIAL  DIFF  EQUAT  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    MATH  507A 

10.00             f     W   F  PHY  SA   358 

ADV  TOP  MATH  LOGIC  03.0  C* 
PREREQ    '+26B  OR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 

12.00            NT  TH  TECH  B    20 

MODERN  ALGEBRA  03.0  C* 
PREREQ    MATH  520A 

03.00             f>    W   F  PHY  SA   358 

ADV  TOPICS-ALGEBRA  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    MATH  520B 

02.00-03.50      f    W  TECH  B    20 

ADV  TOP  NUMBER  THEC     03.0  TO  18.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

09.00             h     W   F  PHY  SC   410 

THEORY  OF  AUTOMATA  03.0  C* 
PREREQ    MATH  528A 

04.00             V  W   F  PHY  SA   258 

GENERAL  TOPOLOGY  03.0  C* 
PREREQ    530A 

02.00             T  THF  PHY  SA   358 

ALGEBRAIC  TOPOLOGY  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    MATH  531A 

02.00              T  THF  TECH  A   120 

ADV  TOPICS  TOPOLCGY  03.0  C^ 
PREREQ    MATH  5308 

01.00-02.50      f    W  PHY  SA   358 

SP  PROJ  MATH  EDUC       01.0  TO  10. 0  C* 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 

04.00            f  AG       170 

04.00               W  AG       170 


112 


3 

04.00 

F 

AG 

170 

5518 

FUNCTIONAL  ANALYSIS 
PREREQ    MATH  551A 

03.0 

CR 

01.00 

r  THF 

PH> 

'  SA 

358 

555B 

COMPLEX  ANALYSIS 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MATH  555A 

11.00 

N 

W   F 

PHV 

'  SA 

358 

560B 

CALC  UF  VARIATIONS 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MATH  560A 

12.00 

N 

WTH 

PH\ 

'  SA 

35  8 

572 

ADV  TOP  NUMER  ANAL 

03.0 

TO 

18.0 

CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT 

CF 

INSTRUCTOR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

5808 

MATH  METH  DF  STAT 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MATH  580A 

10.00 

N 

W   F 

TECH  B 

20 

595A 

SP  PROJ  ALGEBRA 
PREREQ    CONSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

CF 

01.0 
INSTR 

TO 

10.0 

CR 

595B 

SP  PROJ  GEOMETRY 
PREREQ    CONSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

CF 

01.0 
INSTR 

TO 

10.0 

CR 

595C 

SP  PROJ  ANALYSIS 
PREREQ    CONSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

CF 

01.0 
INSTR 

TO 

10.0 

CR 

595D 

SP  PROJ  PRDB  +  STAT 

01.0 

TO 

10. 0 

CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT 

CF 

INSTR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

595E 

SP  PROJ  MATH  EDUC 

PREREQ    CONSENT 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

CF 

01.0 
INSTR 

TO 

10.0 

CR 

595F 

SP  PROJ  Lome  +  FOU 

01.0 

TO 

10.0 

CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT 

CF 

INSTR 

TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

595G 

SP  PRUJ  TODOLOGY 
PREREQ    CONSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

CF 

01.0 
INSTR 

TO 

10.0 

CR 

595H 

SP  PROJ  AP  MATH 
PREREQ    CONSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

CF 

01.0 
INSTP 

TO 

10.0 

CR 

5951 

SP  PROJ  OIF  EQUAT 

PREREQ    CONSENT 

TO  BF  ARRANGED 

CF 

01.0 
INSTR 

TO 

10.0 

CR 

595J 

SP  PROJ  NUMBER  THEC 

01.0 

TO 

10.0 

CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT 

CF 

INSTR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599 

THESIS 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

01.0 

TO 

09.0 

CR 

600 

DISSERTATIDN 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

01.0 

TO 

15.0 

CR 

Microb 

iology    (MICR) 

30i 

PRIN-MICROBIOLOGY 

05.0 

CR 

PREREQ    1  YR  OF 

CCLLFGE  CHEM 

AND  : 

;sa  2 

DIA  OR  ECLIV 

I 

08.00 

NTWTH 

LS 

I 

16   MCCLARY 

09.00-10.50 

t* 

w 

LS 

I 

6 

09.00 

F 

LS 

I 

6 

2 

08.00 

NTWTI 

LS 

I 

16   MCCLARY 

11.00-12. 50 

w 

W 

LS 

I 

6 

11.00 

F 

LS 

I 

6 

3 

08.00 

MWT 

LS 

I 

16   MCCLARY 

01.00-02.50 

N 

W 

LS 

I 

6 

08.00 

F 

LS 

I 

6 

4 

08.00 

N  TWTI 

LS 

I 

16   MCCLARY 

03.00-0^.50 

f* 

W 

LS 

I 

6 

10.00 

F 

LS 

I 

6 

5 

08.00 

NTWTI 

LS 

I 

16   MCCLARY 

06.00-07.50  PM 

N 

w 

LS 

I 

6 

12.00 

F 

LS 

I 

6 

DAN    0 


DAN    0 


DAN    0 


uAN    0 


DAN    0 
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390         UNDERGRAD    RES    PART  C2.0  TO    05.0    CR 

PREREQ  4.00    GPA     IN     MICR     AND    CGMSEMT 

OF    DEPARTMENT 
1  TO    BE     ARRANGED 

423  INDUS     FERMENTATIONS  03.0    CR 

PRFREW  MICR     30L     AND    ORGANIC    CHEM 

1  0  2.00  MW  LSI  16 

451  IMMUNOLOGY — LECTURE  03.0    CR 

PRERtQ  ^ICR     302 

1  09.00  N     W       F  LS     I  16        SHECHMEISTER     ISAAC    L 

45^  1MMUN0L0GY--LAB  33.0    CR 

PREREQ  PREVIOUS    CR    CONCURRENT    tUOLLM 

ENT     IN    ^ICR    451 

1  09.00-11.50  1     TH  LS     I  6 

2  09.03-11.50  T     TH  LS     I  8 

460  GEN-BACT+VI RUS  LECT  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    MICR  3C2 

I     01.00  MW  LS  II    430   ROUHANDEH  HASSAN 

461  OEN-BACT+VI RUS  LAB  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    PREVIOUS  CR  CONCURRENT  ENROLL 
ME  NT  IN  MCR  46  C 

I     03.00-04.50        T  TH  LS  r       6 
500    SEMINAR  31.0  C* 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

511    RESEARCH  01.0  TO  15.0  CR 

J      TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

525  BIOCHM.  PHSL  MICRO  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    MICR  425 

1      10.00  N  WTH  LS  I       16   CGUR  MAURICE 

526  BIOCHM  PHSL-MICRCCR  03.0  C  } 

PREREQ    MICR  426 

TH  LS  I       8 

01.0  TO  10.0  CR 

33.0  CR 

P     W   F  LS  II    430   GILMORE  RICHARD 

03.0  TO  09.0  CR 

03.0  TO  48.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

Music    (MUS) 

0013   SYMPHONIC  BAND  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1     02.00  f     W   F  ALTG     114   KOENIGSTEIN  NICHOLAS 

001C   STAGE  BAND  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    AUDITION 

1  07.00-09.30  TH  ALTG     114   STIMAN  HAROLD  E 

2  05.30-07.00         W  ALTG     114   LEMASTERS  DONALD  D 

3  07.00-09.00  PM     W  ALTG     114   LEMASTERS 
0010   LABORATORY  BAND  01.0  C* 

PREREQ  .   CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1     07.00-05.00  P(^   N  ALTG     114   HANES 
OOIE   WIND  ENSEM3LE  31.0  CR 

PREREQ    AUDITION 

1     03.00-04.30        T  TH  ALTG     114   SIENER  MELVIN  L 
002A   UNIVERSITY  CHOIR  01.0  CR 

PREREu    AUUITICN 

1     04.00-05.30        T  TH  ALTG     115   KINGSBURY  ROBERT  W 
002B   UNIVERSITY  SINGERS  01.0  CR 

I     07.30-05.45  PM   v  H  EC     140B  KINGSBURY  ROBERT  W 
CLASS  ALSO  MEETS  IN  ALTG  115  +  116 
002C   MALE  GLEE  CLUB  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    AJDITICN 

1     08.03-09.30  PV    T  \^\  ALTG     115   KINGSBURY  ROBERT  W 
002D   WOMEN-CHORAL  ENSEM  31.0  C3 

PREREQ    AUDITION 

1     03.00  N  W  ALTG     115   TAYLOR  CHARLES  C 

03.00  F  ALTG     116   TAYLOR  CHARLES  C 


L 

01.00-05.50 

528 

READ  I  siGS  IM  MICRC 

1 

TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

562 

MOLECULAR  3ENETICS 
PREREQ    MICR  425 

1 

08.00 

599 

THESIS 

1 

TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

600 

DISSERTATION 

114 


002F 


1 


003A 


I 


0033 


L 


010A 


OLOB 


010C 

I 
2 
0100 

1 

010E 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

01  OF 

1 
2 
3 
OlOG 


ANGEL  FLT  ANGELAIRE  Oi.O  CI 

PREREQ    MEMBERSHIP  IN  S.I.U.  ANGEL 
F LIGHT 
07..  30-09.00  PV    T  TH     ALTG     243 
UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTR  Oi.O  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  rp  INSTRUCTOR 

03.00-04.30      \>    W   F    ALTG     114 
CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  01.0  CR 

PREREO    AUOITICN 
rO  BE  ARRANGED 

class  app-strings  01.0  ci 

prereo   conc,  sec  conc  h us , el  ec, early 
chilchcol:,cr  ccns  inst 

09.00  T  TH     0555       7 

09.00  T  TH  ALTG     301 

CLASS  APP-WOODWINCS  01.0  CR 

PREREO    CONC,  SEC  CONC  f US , EL  ED , E ARL Y 
CHILDHOOD, CR  CCNS  INST 
08.00  T  TH     OBF      205 

08.00  T  TH     OBF         7 

08.00  T  TH     ALTG     301 

CLASS  APP-BRASS  01.0  C* 

PREREO    CONC, SEC  CCNC  NL  S  ,  EL  E  D,  EA  *L  v 
CHILDHOOD, CR  CCNS  INST 
11.00  T  TH     ALTG     114 

11.00  T  TH     OBF         7 

CLASS  APP-^ERCUSS  01.0  C* 

PREREO    CONC,  SEC  CONC  V  US ♦ EL  ED , E ARL Y 

chilchcoccr  ccf\s   inst 

10.00  T     TH  ALTG  114 

CLASS    APP-PIANQ  Oi.O    C* 

PREREO  CONC,     SEC    CONC    N US , EL  EC , E ARL Y 

CHILCHCOCCR    CCNS     INST 
09.00 
KP     1 

10.00 


KP     2 

10.00 
KP    3 

11.00 
MM2 

11.00 
MM5 

12.00 
MM  2 

12.00 
MM6 

01.00 
MM3 

01.00 
MM4 

02.00 
MM5 

02.00 
MMl 

03.00 
KP2 

03.00 
KP3 
CLASS    APP-y/OICE 


T     TH 

V  w 

T  I 

P     W 

T  I 

f     W 
N     A 

T  I 

fi    W 

T  I 

V  w 
N     W 

T  I 


0555 
0555 
0555 
ALTG 
ALTG 
ALTG 
ALTG 

AL  rs 

ALTG 
ALTG 
ALTG 
0555 
0555 


201 
201 
201 
301 
301 
301 
301 
301 
301 
301 
301 
201 
201 


01.0  CR 


PREREO    CONC,  SEC  CONC  *  US , EL  ED, E ARL Y 
CHILDHOOD, CR  CCNS  INST 
10.00  T  TH     ALTG     248 

MM] 

01.00  T  TH     ALTG     248 

MM2 

02.00  T  TH     ALTG     248 

MM3 

CLASS  APP-SUITAR  01.0  C* 

PRERLQ    CONC,  SEC  CONC  P US , EL EO , E AR L Y 
CHILDHCCL,CR  CCND  INST 


TAYLOR  CHARLES  C 


STROUD  JAMES  H 


STRAWN  RICHARD  G 


POULOS  +  STROUD 
STRAWN 


INTRAVIA  +  RESNICK 

HUSSEY 

INTRAVA I  A 


STIMAN  +  LEMASTERS 
KOENIGSTEIN 


HANES  MICHAEL 

FRAZEE 

FRAZEE 

FRAZEE 

HARTLINE  ELISABETH  D 

HARTLINE  ELISABETH  D 

HARTLINE  ELISABETH  D 

HARTL INF 

HARTLINE  ELISABETH  0 

HARTLINE 

HARTLINE  ELISABETH  D 

HARTLINE  ELISABETH  D 

FRAZEE 

FRAZEE 

KAGEFF  BJRT  KEI  TH 
KAGEFF  BURT  KEITH 
KAGEFF 


115 


105  A 


1053 


106 


140\ 


l4o: 


^oc 


140D 


140E 


140F 


14  0G 


14  OH 


10 

12 

THE  OR 

09 

THE  OR 

PRER 

08 

08 

39 

00 

S'JRVE 

PRER 

0  1 

P  R  I  V 

PRER 


.00 
.00 

Y  OF 
.00 

Y  OF 

tg 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

Y  OF 
EQ 
.00 

APP 

EQ 


MUSIC 

^USIC 
MUS  1 


T  TH 
T  1H 

TWTHF 


05  5  5 
0555 

04.0 
AL  TO 


7 
7 

248 


J4.0  CR 


0  5  A 


00 
BE 
00 
BE 
0  0 
BE 


MUS  L 

MAJOR 

WJS-VI 

MUS  c 

:onse 

A^RA  ^G 
ARRANG 

ARRANG 

D-SEE 
MJS-V I 
MUS  C 

conse 

ARRANG 

D-SEE 

MJS-CE 

MUS  C 

:onse 

ARRANG 
D-SEE 
MJS  - 

MUS  C 
30NSE 

ARRANG 

O-SEE 

MJS-FL 

MUS  C 

:onse 

10.00 

TO  BE  ARRANG 

10.00 

TO  BE 
RESTRICTE 
PR  IV  APP 
PRERLQ 


1* 
V 
N 
I" 

IT 

/KIN'C 
f 

mi  n 


10 
TO 
iO 
TO 
10 

ro 

RESTRICTE 

°  R 1 V    APP 

PRERCQ 

10.0  0 
TO  BE 
RESTRICTE 
PR  IV  APP 

PRFREG 

10.00 
TO    BE 
RESTRICTE 
P  R I  V    APP 

PREREO 

10.00 
TO    BE 
RESTRICTE 
P  R  I  V    APP 
PREREO 


on; 

NT 
EC 
EC 


ft 


TwTHF           ALTO  106 

TWTHF           ALTS  248 

TWTHF           ALT?,  106 

TwTHF           ALTO  116 

03.0  C^ 
B     IN    MUS  IC 

W       F           ALTG  106 

01.0    TO    0  4.0  C  ^ 
R     SECCNDARY    CONC    OR 
MUS     FACULTY 

ALTG  106 

ALTG  106 

ALTG  106 


ARRANG 
O-SEE 
MJS-OfJ 
MUS    C 

:onse 


10.00 
TO  BE 
RESTRICTE 
PRI  V  AOD 
PRERhQ 


ARRANG 
O-SEE 
MJS-CL 
MUS  C 

:onse 

10.00 

TO  BE  ARRANG 

10.00 

TO  BE 
RESTRICTE 
"R I  V  APP 
PRE  RE C 


ARRANG 
D-SEE 
MJS-BA 
MUS  C 
3  0NSE 


10.00 
TO    BE 
RESTRICTE 


ARRANG 
O-SEE 


EC 

NOTE 
OLA 
ONC  C 
NT  CF 

f 
ED 

NCTE 
LLO 
ONC  C 
NT  CF 

f 
EC 

NOTE 
BASS 
ONC  C 
NT  CF 

f 
EC 

NCTE 
UTE 
ONC  C 
NT  CF 

f 
EC 

f 
ED 

NCTE 
OE 

ONC  C 
NT  LF 

v 

EC 

NOTE 
AR 

ONC  C 
NT  CF 

EC 

N 
EC 

NOTE 
SSON 
ONC  C 
NT  CF 

N 
EC 
NCTE 


eELCW 

01. 0  TO  04.0  C^ 
P  SECONDARY  CONC  OR 
MUS  FACULTY 

ALTG     106 

BELOW 

0  1.0  TO  0  4.0  CR 
R  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
MUS  FACULTY 

ALTG     106 

EELCW 

01.0  TO  0  4.0  C^ 
R  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
MUS  FACUL TY 

ALTG     106 

BELOW 

01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
R  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
MUS  FACULTY 

OBF         7 

OBF         7 

BELOW 

01.0  TO  Os.O  CR 
R  SECCNDARY  CONG  OR 
MUS  FACULTY 

OBF         7 

EELCW 

01.0    TO    04.0    C* 
P     SECCNDARY    CONC    OR 
MUS    FACULTY 

OBF  7 

OBF  7 

BELOW 

01.0    TO    04.0    C* 
P     SECCNDARY    CONC    OR 
MUS    FACULTY 

OBF        7 

eELOW 


COLTUN 
COLTU^ 

HUSSEY  GEORGE  A 


*E3B  ^ARY  ANN  V 

BARRUS 

WERNER 

GRIZZELL  M4RY  JANE 


FLOYO  SAMUEL 

POULOS  HELEN  E 
STRAWN  RICHARD  G 
WHARTON  JOHN  S 


BARRUS 


G0060UO 


STROUD  JAMES  H 


BRANCH  LONDON  E 


RESNICK  ROBERT  S 
BOTTJE  WILL  G 


HUSSEY  GFORGF  A 


RESNICK  ROBERT  S 
INTRA 7A I  A  LAWRENCE  J 


[NTRAVAIA  LAWRENCE  J 


116 


1401 


P  R  I  V    A  P  P 

PREREO 


MJS-SAK  01.0     TO    04.0    C 3 

MUS    CGNC    CR     SECCNDARY    CONC    OR 
:0NS5NT    CF     MUS    FACULTY 


10 
TO 


0  0 
BE 


10.00 
TO  BE 
10.00 

TO    BE 


ARRANGED 


ARRANGED 


p 


DBF 


OBE 


DBF 


140J 


140K 


ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED-SEE    NOTE    eELCW 
PRIV    AnP    MJS-PERCUS  01.0    TO    04.0    C ^ 

MUS    CONC    CP     SECCNDARY    CONC    OR 
CONSENT    CF     MUS    FACULTY 

N  ALTG  114 

ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED-SEE     NCTE    BELOW 

PRIV    APP    MJS-PIANO  01.0     TO     34.0    C* 

MUS    CONC    CR     SECCNDARY    CONC    OR 
:ONSENT    CE    MUS    FACULTY 
«<  S'.IRY 


PRE  RE Q 

10.0  0 
Td    BE 


PRERlQ 


10.00 
TO  BE 
10.00 
TO    BE 


ARRANGED 


ARRANGED 


!J 


ARRANGE C 


ARRANGED 


140L 


10.00 

TO    BE 

10.00 

TO    AE 

10.00 

TO  BE 
RESTRICTEU-SEE 

10.00 

TO  BE 
PRIV  APP 
PREREO 


A3RANGEC 

MOTE    EELCW 


SHRY 


SHRY 


SHRY 


SHRY 


SHRY 


110 


110 


110 


11C 


110 


140M 


140M 


1400 


140P 


140Q 


ARRANGED 

MJS-F    HCRN  01.0    TO    04.0    CR 

MUS    CONC    CR     SECCNDARY    LONG    OR 
:ONSENT     CF    MUS    FACULTY 
10.00  P  ALTG  116 

TO    BE    ARRANGED 
RFSTRICTEO-SEE    NCTE     BELCW 

PRIV     APP    MJS-TRUNP  01.0    TO     04.0    C* 

PREREG  MUS    COKC    CR     SECCNDARY    CONC    OR 

CONSENT    CF     MUS    FACULTY 
10.00  P  ALTG  116 

TO    BE    ARRANGED 

10.00  P  ALTG  116 

TO    BE    ARRANGED 
RESTPlCTED-SEE    NOTE     EELOW 
PRIV    APP    MJS-TRRCNt  01.0    TO    04.0    C* 

MUS    CONC    CP     SECCNDARY    CONC    OR 
CONSENT    CF     MUS    FACULTY 

P  ALTG  116 

ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED-SEE    NCTE    BELOW 

PRIV    APP    MJS-TURA  01.0     TO    04.0    CR 

MUS    CONC    CR     SECCNDARY    CONC    OR 
CONSENT    CF     MUS    FACULTY 

P  ALTG  116 

A^RANGEC 
RESTRICTED-SEE    NOTE     BELOW 
PRIV    APP    MJS-BATGNE  01.0    TO    04.0    C* 

MUS    CONC    CP     SECCNDARY    CONC    OR 
CONSENT    CF     MUS    FACULTY 

P  ALTG  116 

ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED-SEE     NCTE    BELOW 
PRIV    APP    MJS-VOICE  01.0     TO    04.0    CR 

PREREO  MUS    CONC    CR     SECCNDARY    CUNC    OR 

:ONSENT    CF     MUS    FACULTY 
TO    BE     A^RANGEC 

10.0  0  P  ALTG  I  1 5 

TO    BE     ARRANGED 
10.00  P  ALTG  115 


PREREQ 

10.0  0 
TO    BE 


PREREO 

10.00 
TO    BE 


PREREO 

10.00 
TO    BE 


RESNICK  ROBERT  S 
HUSSFY  GEORGE  A 
I N  T  R  A  V I  A 


HANES 


GRIZZELL  MARY  JANE 
K  100 

3ARWICK  STEVEN 
MUELLER  ROBERT  E 
WERNER  WARREN  KENT 


110   DENKER 


NADAF  GEORGE 


LEMASTERS  DONALD  D 
OLSSCN  PHI LLIP  H 


STIMAN  HAROLD  E 


ST  IMA N  HAROLD  E 


ST  I  MAN  HAROLD  E 


KAGEFF  BUR  T  KEITH 
TAYLOR  WILLI  VM  KLETT 
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TO  oE 
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PR  IV  APP 
PRE  RE Q 
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TO  BE 
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J 
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3  0  OC 

302B 

305V 
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309B 

312A 
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318A 

318B 

326B 


AR RANG EC 

ARRANGED 

MJS-ORGAN 
MUS  CONC 
:ONSENT 

ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED-SEE  NOT 
PRIV  APP  MJS-HARPC 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC 
20NSENT 

TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

10.00 
RESTRICTED-SEE  NOT 
FUNDAMENTALS-MUSIC 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

01.00 

01.00 

0  1.00 

01.00 

02.00 

02.00 

02. CO 

02.00 
THEORY  OF  MUSIC 
PREREO    205A 

11.00 

11.00 

11  .00 
PRIV  APP 
'  PREREO 


ALTG 


115 


01. 

CR     SECC 

CF    MUS    F 

E    BELCVs 
h  01. 

CR     SECC 
CF    MUS    F 


E     EELOVv 
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ALTG  115 

0    TO    04.0    CR 
NDARY    CONC    OR 
ACULTY 

OBF  101 


0    TO    0^.0    CR 
NDARY     CONC    OR 
ACULTY 


LAWRENCE    MARJORIE 
WALLACE    MARY    ELAINE 

WEBB    MARY     ANN    V 


0812 


107 


TH 


N     W 


V     W 


TH 


N     W 


f*     W 


TH 


MJS 

3    QTRS     A 
SAME     INS 
(SEE   MUSIC    140   FOR 
EL    MFTH-NOM    MAJ    4- 
PREREQ         MUS    200- 
12.00 
EL    METH-NON    MAJ    K- 
PRERLQ  MUS    OlOE 

10.00 
MUS     IN    EAR    CHLDHCO 
P?.ERLU  I     QTR    CL 

-MUS    CON 
03.00 
VOCAL    PROB+METH    /P 

01.00 
ARRANGING 
PREREQ  105C 

11.00 
ARRANGING 
PREREQ  309A 

12.00 
COMPOSITION! 
PREREQ         205C 
TO    BE     ARRANGED 
COMPOSITION 
PREREQ  312A 

TO    BE     ARRANGEC 
CONDUCTING 
12.00 
12.00 
CONDUCTING 


f    W 


NTWTHF 

NTWTHF 

NTWTHF 
01. 
T     FREVIC 
TR    OR    CC 

LISTING) 
6 
3    CR    ECL 

N    W       F 
3 
-3    OR    EC 

f    W       F 
C 

ASS    PIAN 
C    CNLY 

N     W        F 
/ 

f*     W        F 


03.0  CR 

ALTG  115 

OBF  201 

ALTG  115 

OBF  201 

ALTG  248 

OBF  201 

ALTG  248 

OBF  201 

ALTG  243 

OBF  201 

ALTG  248 

OBF  201 

03.0  CR 

ALTG  106 

ALTG  248 

ALTG  116 

0     TO    04.0  CR 
US    LEVEL    ON 
NSENT 


OLDFIELD 

POULOS  HELEN  E 

POULOS 

P4CE 

PACE 

PACE 

PACE 


CLDFIELD 

MUELLER  ROBERT  E 
DENKER 


03.0  CR 


IV 


T  TH 


T  TH 


PRERcQ 
02.00 
ANALYSIS 

PREREQ 
02.00 


318A 


326A 


T     TH 
T     TH 


V    w 


T     TH 


ALTG  248 

03.0  CR 
UIV 

ALTG  248 

03.0  CR 
0    OR    EQUIV-MON 

ALTG  248 

03.0  CR 

ALTG  106 

02. 0  CR 

ALTG  115 

02.0  CR 

ALTG  106 

02.0  CR 


02.0    CR 


02.0    CR 
ALTG  248 

ALTG  115 

02.0  CR 

ALTG     115 
02.0  CR 


MCHUGH  CATHERINE 
NCHUGH  CATHERINE 

MCHUGH 

TAYLOR  CHARLES  C 

KUENIGSTEIN 

INTRAVA IA 

OLDFIELD 

OLDFIELD  WILLARD  A 

STROUD 
KUENIGSTEIN 

K  INGSBURY 


ALTG 


106   80TTJE  WILL  G 


118 


340  PRIV    APP    MJS  01.0    TO    04.0    C* 

PREREG         3    QTRS    AT    FREVICUS    LEVEL    ON 
SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 

(SEE  MUSIC    140   FOR  LISTING) 

341  ACCOMPANYING    LAB  01.0    C3 

I             TO    BE    ARRANGED  FRAZEE 

346          OPERA    WORKSHOP  02.0    TO    36.0    C^ 

1             03.03  T     TH             ALTG  115        LAWRENCE    MARJORIE 

03.00-0^.50  F          ALTG  115       LAWRENCE    MARJORIE 

07.00-10.00    PM  WTH             ALTG  116       LAWRENCE    MARJORIE 

3576       MUSIC    HIST    +    LIT  03.0    CR 

PREREQ         MUS     105C  CR    CCNSENT    OF  INSTRUC 
FOR 

1  10.00  TWTHF           ALTG  116       KIDD 

2  10.00  T     TH             ALTG  116       KIDD 
02.00  T     FH             ALTG  116 

3  10.00  T     TH             ALTG  116       KIDD 
02.00  W       F          ALTG  116 

365A  CHAMBER    MUS-VOCAL  01.0    CR 

1  04.00  f    W  ALTG  115       KINGSBURY    ROBERT    W 

2  07.00-09.00    PM  f  PULL  42       LAWRENCE 
365B  CHAMBER    MUS-STRING                                       01.0    CR 

1  03.00  T    TH  ALTG  301       POULOS 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGED  STRAWN 
365C       CHAMBER    MUS-WQODWNC                                    01.0    C^ 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  hUSSEY 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGED  RESNICK 
365D       CHAMBER    MUS-8RASS                                         01.0    C3 

1  07.00-03.30     PM  T  ALTG  114       NADAF 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGEC  KOENIGSTEIN 
365E       CHAMBER    MUS-PERCUSS                                    01.0    C* 

1  TO    BE     ARRANGED  HANES 

405  SFM-InSTRUM    MUS    ED  03.0    C* 

PREREQ         MUS    3051 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGEC  INTRAVAIH 

409  BAND    ARRANSING  02.0    CR 

PREREQ         MUS    309A    CR    EGIIV 
1  10.00  W       F  ALTG  115        INTRAVIA 

4UC       CHORAL     LITERATURE  03.0    CR 

1  02.00  N    W       F  ALTG  106        BARWICK 

414  COLLEGIUM    MUSICUN  02.0    TO    06.0    C* 

PP.EREQ         MUSIC    CONCENTRATION    ANC/OR 
SONSENT    CF    DEPARTMENT 
1  01.00  T     TH  ALTG  115 

07.00-09.00    °N       N  0812  107       EDDINS 

430         STAGE    BAND    ARRANGNG  02.0    CR 

PREREQ         309A 
i  TO    BE     ARRANGED  STIMAN 

440  PRIV    APP    MJS  01.0    TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ         3    QTRS    AT    FREVICUS    LEVEL    DM 
SAME     INSTP    OR    CCNSENT 

(SEE   MUSIC    140   FOR  LISTING) 

441B       COUNTERPOINT  02.0  CR 
PREREQ         105C 

1             01.00                                    T     TH  ALTG  106       WERNER 

444A       TNTERMEOIAFE    CCMP  02.0  C* 

PREREQ          312C    AND    CCNSENT  OF    DEPARTMENT 
1             TO    BE    ARRANGED                                                                      OLDFIELO 

444B       INTERMEDIATE    COMP  02.0  CR 
PREREG         '+44A 
1             TO    BE    ARRANGEC                                                                      OLDFIELD 

461          TEACH    TECH    AND    MAT  02.0  CR 

1             02.00                                 N             F  ALTG  115       GRIZZELL    +    KAGEFF 

468         MUSIC    PRODJCTICNS  02.0    TO    12.0  C* 

1             01.00                                    T          F  SHRY  110       WALLACE 

471B       ETHNOMUSICOLOGY  03.0  C^ 

PREREQ          SSB     102A-4,     ANTF  275D-4    OR    CON 
SENT     OF     INSTRUCTOR 

I            07.00-09.30    P^          T  ALTG  106       MARING 


119 


481  READINGS  IN  THEORY      02.0  TO  06.0  CR 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGED  MUELLER  ROBERT  E 

482  READ  IN  HIST  +  LIT      02.0  TO  06.0  CR 

L  TO  BE  ARRANGED  DENKER 

483  READ  IN  MUS  EDUC        02.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  GORDCN 

499    INDEPENDENT  STUDY       01.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    20NSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED  GORDCN 

502B   ANALYTIC  TECHNIQUES  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    MUS  502A 
1     02.00  T  TH     ALTG     106   MUELLER  ROBERT  E 

506    CLASSICAL  MUSIC  03.0  CR 

1      10.00  TW   F    ALTG     106   BARW  ICK 

509    HIST  +  PHIL  MUS  ED  03.0  CR 

1     03.00  P  W   F    ALTG     106   GUROON 

531    ADV  COMPOSITION         02.0  TO  09.0  CR 
PRERtQ    312Cf  342C,  ANC  CONSENT  OF 
INSTRUCTCR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  80TTJE  WILL  G 

540    PRIV  APP  MJS  01.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    3  OTRS  AT  TREVICUS  LEVEL  3N 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CONSENT 

(SEE  MUSIC  140  FOR  LISTING) 

545  PEDAGGGY-MJS  THEORY     03.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     12.00  f*    W   F    ALTG     106   MUELLER  ROBERT  E 

546  MUSICAL  AESTHETICS  03.0  CR 

1     07.00-09.30  PM  N         ALTG     106   FLOYD 
556    ADV  CONDUCTING  02.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1  01.00  T        ALTG     115   KINGSBURY  ROBERT  W 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  STROUD 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED  SIENER 

566  INST  ENSEM3LE  01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGEC  SIENER 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  STROUD 

567  VOCAL  ENSEMBLE  01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  KINGSBURY 

568  OPERA  WORKSHOP  02.0  TO  L2.0  CR 

1     03.00  T  TH  ALTG  115  LAWRENCE  MARJORIE 

03. 00-0'+. 50  F  ALTG  115  LAWRENCE  MARJORIE 

07.00-10.00  PI"  WTH  ALTG  116  LAWRENCE  MARJORIE 

598  GRADUATE  RECITAL  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  GORDCN 

599  THESIS  03.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  GORDON  RODERICK  D 

Music  140,  240,  340,  440: 
All  registrants  should  be  entered  on  rosters 
kept  by  Mr.  Wharton  and  their  cards  should 
hear  his  signature. 

Philosophy  (PHIL) 

340    ETHICAL  THEORIES  04.0  CR 

1     03.00  NTWTH  H  EC     201   HOWIE 

345    BLACK  SOCIAL  PHIL  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    JR  STANDING  OR  PERMISSION  OF 
DEPT 

1     03.00  T  TH  HE:     203   ALLEN  DOUGLAS  M 

03.00  F  H  EC     206 

400    CONTEMPORARY  MINC  04.0  CR 

I     07.00-09.30  Pf       1*  H  EC     206   SCHILPP 
425    PHIL  OF  LANGUAGE  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

I     02.00  t*    W   F  H  EC     203   CLARKE 

474B   19TH  CENTURY  PHIL  04. 0  CR 

PREREQ    306  OR  CCNSENT  CF  DEPT 

1     02.00-03.50      N  W  H  EC     120   LEYS 

490    SPECIAL  PR3BLEMS        02.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INST  REQ  IN  ALL 
CASES 

120 


497B 

501 
511 
515 
524 

530 

550 

575B 

577R 

586 

587 

590 

591 

599 
600 

Physi 

100A 


100E 


100F 


100H 
100K 

100M 

101 

171 
174 
177 


rc  BE 

07.00- 
PRE-SGCRA 
HONORS 
PREREQ 

04.00- 
PHIL  OF  R 

07.00- 
CHINESE  P 

04.00- 
THEORY  OF 

04.00- 
ANALYTIC 

04.00- 
THEORY  OF 

04.00- 
THEORY  OF 

04.00- 
PHENQMEN+ 

07.00- 
DEWEY 

07.00- 
SPINOZA 

07.00- 
HEGAL 

07.00- 
GEN  GRAD 

TO  BE 
READINGS 
PREREQ 

TO  BE 
THESIS 

TO  BE 
OISSERTAT 

TO  BE 


ARRANGED 

09.30  PV       TH 
TICS 

'+97A 

0  5.30        W 
ELIGICN 
09.30  PM    T 
HILOSOPHY 

OS. 30  F 

NATURE 
06.30        W 
PHIL 
06.30       T 

<NOWLEDGE 
05.30        W 

^ALUE 
06.30      v 
EXIST  PHIL 
09.30  PM   N 

09.30  PY   V 

09.30  Pf>     W 

09.30  PM    T 
SEMINAR        02.0 
ARRANGES 

1  SI  PHIL        01. 0 
CONSENT  OF  INST* 

ARRANGED 

02.0 
ARRANGED 

ION  03.0 

ARRANGED 


hAHN  LEWIS  EDWIN 


H 

EC 

211 

MCKENZ! r 

04.0 

C* 

H 

EC 

211 

G  I  L  L  A  N 

04.0 

CR 

H 

EC 

208 

HOWIE 

04.0 

CR 

1-1 

EC 

211 

LIU 

04.0 

CR 

H 

EC 

208 

DIEFEN3ECK 

04.0 

CR 

H 

EC 

208 

EAMES 

04.0 

CR 

H 

EC 

211 

MCCLURE  GEORGE  T 

04.0 

CR 

H 

EC 

211 

FRONDIZI 

04.0 

CR 

H 

EC 

211 

GILLAN 

04.0 

CR 

H 

EC 

208 

EAMES 

04.0 

CR 

H 

EC 

208 

PLOCHMANM 

04.0 

CR 

H 

EC 

211 

HOWARD 

TO  12.0 

CR 

HAHN  LEWIS  EDWIN 

TO  05.0  CR 

TO  09.0  CR 
TO  48.0  CR 


HAHN  LEWIS  EDWIN 
HAHN  LEWIS  EDWIN 
HAHN  LEWIS  EDWIN 


(PEM) 


al  Education  for  Men 

M  TEACH  SWIMMING 
PREREQ    IF  NCNSWINNER — 
BEG  SWIM 

08.00-08.40      l«  W 

08.40-09.20      N  W 

09.2  0-10.00      V  W 
M  TCH  BASIC  RHYTHMS 

08.00  N  W 

09.0  0  P    W 

M    TCH    EXER-FITNESS 

10.00 

10.00  f 

02.00 

02.00  N 

02.00-03.30 
M    TEACH    BASKETBALL 

11.00 
M    TEACH    GYMNASTICS 

09.00 

10.00 
M    TEACH    WRESTLING 

08.00 

08.00 

09.00 

09.00 
ORIENT-PRACT  P  E 

01.00 

01.00 
VARSITY    BASKETBALL 

0  3.00 
VARSI TY    GYMNASTICS 

03.00 
VARSITY    SWIMMING 

04.00 


£UDIT 


01.0    CR 
GSE     100A 


T     TH 

NTW       F 

NTWTH 
NTWTH 

N    W 

T    TH 
N    W 

T     TH 

y  w 

T     TH 


NTWTHF 
MW  THF 

VTWTHF 


PULL 
PULL 
PULL 

01. 
AREMA 
AREMA 

01. 
AREMA 
AREMA 
AREMA 
AREMA 
PULL 

02. 
AREMA 

02, 
AREMA 
AREMA 

02. 
AREMA 
AREMA 
AREMA 
AREMA 

02. 
AREMA 
AREMA 

02, 
AREMA 

02. 
AREMA 

02, 
PULL 


11 
IL 
11 
CR 
555 
555 
CR 
555 
121 
555 
121 
102 
C* 
555 
CR 
555 
555 
CR 
125 
555 
123 
555 
CR 
12  3 
123 
CR 
555 
CR 
555 
CR 
11 


ESSICK  RAYMOND  B 
ESSICK  RAYMOND  B 
ESSICK  RAYMOND  B 

FRANKLIN  C  C  JR 
FRANKLIN  C  C  JR 


300D 

HOLDER  LYNN  C 

MEADE    WILLIAM    T 
MEADE    WILLIAM    T 

LONG  LINN  L 
LONG  LINN  L 
LONG  LINN  L 
LONG  LINN  L 

MARTIN  MORRIS  GLENN 
MARTIN  MORRIS  GLENN 

LAMBERT 

MEADE  WILL  LAM  T 

ESSICK  RAYMOND  B 


121 


179 
303 

305 

317 
320 

330A 
331B 
331F 
341 

350 

354 
355 

370 
37o 

400 

406 

408 

420 

475A 

4750 

475C 

4750 

475E 

475F 

504 


VARSITY  WR 

03.00 
KINESI0L03 
PREREQ 

11.00 
PE    -    ATYPI 
PREREQ 

10.00 
LIFE    SAV  +  W 

02.00-0 
PHSL  MUSCU 
PREREQ 

02.00 
PREREQ    GSA 
TH    BASKETS 
PREREQ 

10.00 
TH    8ASEBAL 
PREREQ 

09.00 
TH  GYMNAST 
PREREQ 

08.00 
PRIN    OF     P 
PREREQ 

09.00 

03.00 
M-M  TEACH 

09.00 

10.00 

10.00 
ORG-ADM  P^i 

12.00 
ASSISTING 

06.00 
LAB  TU  BE 

08.00-0 
LAB  TO  BE 
TESTS  MEAS 

01.00 
CARE-PREV 
PREREQ 

12.00 

08.00 
EVALUATION 

07.00-0 
CR0SSL1STE 
BASIC    CONC 

07.00-0 
CROSSLISTE 
PHY    FIT    RL 

07.00-0 
CROSSLISTE 
EFFECTS    MO 

07.00-0 
IND    RES-DA 

TO  BE  A 
IND    RES-KI 

TO  BE  A 
IND    RES-ME 

TO  BE  A 
TND    RES-MO 

TO  BE  A 
IND    RES-PH 

TO  BE  A 
IND    RES -HI 

TO  BE  A 
CROSSLISTE 
RESEARCH  P 
PREREQ 

TO  BE  A 


STLING 


MWTHF 


PHSL  300 

:al  stuo 

PHSL  300 

ATER  SAFE 
3.50 
LAR  ACT 
3SA  301 

f 
301  UNDER 
ALL  COACH 
100H 

L  COACH 
1001 

IC  CCACH 
100K 


f  IWTHF 

T  TH 
T  TH 


TWTH 
GRACL 


T  TH 


T  TH 


5ENICR  ST/5 
f 

PE  EL  SCF 


T  TH 

NDING 
W   F 

WTH 


TH 


t     W 


V  ED-ATHL 
I 
TECH 


TH 
W   F 


ARRAN 
3.20 
ARRAN 
PHY 

ATH  I 
PHSL 


IN  P 
9.30 
D  WIT 
EPTS 

9.30 
0  WIT 

E-APP 
9.30 
0  WIT 

roR  a 

9.30 

MCE 

ARANG 

MESIO 

ARANG 

ASURE 

ARANG 

TOR  D 

RRANG 

SL  OF 

}RAN3 

ST  + 

RRANG 

0  WIT 

AOJEC 

500 

ARANG 


PN   N 

GEO 

GEO 

EC 

V 

NJ 

300 

N 
P 
E 

PP 

H  PEW 

P  E 

PM 

H  PEW 

L  EC 

PM 

H  PEW 

CTIV 

py 

ED 

LOGY 

EC 

MENT 

ED 

EVEL 

ED 

EX 
EO 

PHIL 
ED 

H  PEW 
TS 

ED 


TWTH 


TWTH 
TWTH 

W 
400 


02 
TH 
408 

W 
02 

02 

02 

02 

02 

02 

502 


02.0 
AREMA 
05.0 

LAWSON 

0  2.0 

AREMA 
01.0 

GYM 

04.0 

AREMA 
ATES  OMLY 
02.0 

AREMA 
02.0 

AREMA 
02.0 

AREMA 
03.0 

AREMA 
AREMA 

03.0 
AREMA 
AREMA 
AREMA 

03.0 
AREMA 

02.0 
AREMa 

AREMA 

04.0 
AREMA 

03.0 

AREMA 
AREMA 

04.0 
GYM 

04.0 
AREMA 

.0  TO  04.0 
AREMA 

04.0 
AREMA 
.0  TO  04.0 

.0  TO  04.0 

.0  TO  0^.0 

.0  TO  04.0 

.0  TO  04.0 

.0  TO  04.0 


C^ 

555 

CA 

121 

C* 

125 

CR 

114 

CA 

125 

CA 

121 
C* 

125 

CA 

121 

CR 

125 

125 

CR 

123 

125 

119 

CR 

123 

CA 

125 

125 

CR 

125 

CR 

125 
123 

CR 
204 

CR 
125 

CR 
125 

C* 

125 

CR 

CI 

CR 
C* 
CR 
CR 


LONG  LINN  L 

GOOD  LARrY 

GREENE  NORMAN  C 
COOPER  CAROL 

KNOWLTON  RONALD  G 

LAMBERT 

JONES  RICHARD  C 


SHEA  EDWARD  J 
CARROLL 

FRANKLIN  C  C  JR 
FRANKLIN  C  C  JR 
FRANKLIN  C  C  JR 

STOTLAR  JOHN  W 

WILKINSON  JAMES  J 

WILKINSON  JAMES  J 

CARROLL 

SPACKMAN  ROBERT  R  JR 

WEST  CHARLOTTE 

SHEA  EDWARD  J 

ACKE«MAN  KENNETH  J 


KNOWLTON  RONALD  G 


04.0  CR 


WILKINSON  JAMES  J 


122 


513    MOTOR  LRNS-PHY  SKIL  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    3RAD  STATUS,  CCNSENT  OF  IMSTR 

1     07.00-09.30  PN   N  GYM  204 

525    READING  IN  P  E  01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

I     TO  BE  A3RANGEC  SHEA 

599  THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  KNOWLTON  RONALD  G 

600  DISSERTATION  02.0  TO  48.0  CR 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGED  SHEA  EDWARD  J 

Physical  Education  for  Women  ( PEW ) 

113    FUND  OF  BODY  MOVE  01.0  CR 

1  11.00  N  W   F    GYM  207   BRECHTE L SB AUER  KAY 

2  02.00  N  W   F    GYM  207   WOOD  SHIRLEY  JEAN 

3  03.00             N  W   F    GYM  207 
224    BASKETBALL                        01.0  CR 

1  10.00-11.30       T  TH     GYM  237   THORPE  JOANNE  LEE 

2  ll.UO-12.50        T  TH     GYM  207   THORPE  JOANNE  LEE 
230B   INTERKED+A3V  BALLET     02.0  TO  22.0  CR 

PREREO    PEW  23CA  CR  CONSENT  OF  INST* 

1     04.00-05.30      N  W       0813  101   DAVIDSON  ELLEVA  J 

04.00  F    0813  101 

CR0SSL1STE3  WITH  THEATRE  2  30 

240    THEO-TECH  SONT  DNCF     02.0  TO  24.0  CR 

I     10.00-11.50      NTWTH     0813  101   GRAY  WINSTON  G 
CR0SSLISTE3  WITH  THEATRE  240 

242    SQUARE  SOCIAL  CANCF  01.0  CR 

1  10.00  N  W   F    GYM  114 

2  11.00             N  W   F    GYM  114 
273    DANCE  WORKSHOP                   0^.0  CR 

1     07.00-09.30  PM    T  TH     08  13  101   GRAY  *  DAVIDSON 

CROSSLISTEO  WITH  THEATRE  273 

I  05.30-07.30       T  TH     0813  101 

304C   TECH-TEACH  SPORTS  0*.O  CR 

PREREQ    PEW  244  CP  EOUIV 

1     01.00  N  W       GYM  207   WEST  +  BLACKMAN 

30<*D   TECH-TEACH  SPORTS  02.0  CR 

1     01.00  T  THF    GYM  207   STEHR  +  VOGEL 

309    TEACHING  DANCE  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    PEW  212,  222,  CP  EOUIV 

1  08.00  NTWTHF    GYM  234   CAVIES  DOROTHY 

2  08.00             YTWTHF    0813  101   OAVIDSON  ELLEVA  J 
311B   TH  OFFIC  BASKETBALL              01.0  CR 

PREREQ    PEW  311A 

1     09.00  F    GYM  234   BRECHTEL SB AUER  KAY 

313    DANCE  PRODJCTICN  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SSE  113E  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 

1     02.00-03.50       T  TH     0813  101   GRAY  WINSTON  G 
CR0SSLISTE3  WITH  THEATRE  313 

316  ADVANCED  SWIMMING  31.0  CR 

PREREw         PEW    211    CR    EQUIV 

02.00  T  H    EC  118 

317  LIFE  SAV  WATER  SAFE  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    PASS  INTERNED  SkIM  TEST 

1     02.00-03.50       T  TH     GYM  114   COOPER  CAROL 
CROSSLISTEO  WITH  PEN  317 

319    TCHG  ELEM  SCH  ACT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    PSYC  301  CR  GU I C  305 

MWTH     GYM  208   POTTER  PARJORIE  BOND 

NTWTH     GYM  208   ^UTTER  MARJORIE  BOND 

MWTH     GYM  238   MMMERMAM  HELEN 

V  W       GYM  208   WOOD  SHMLEY  JEAN 

T  TH     GYM  208   ZIMMERMAN  HELFN 

w  W   F    GYM  208 

351    REC  FOR  ATYPICAL  04.0  CR 

I      09.00  MWTH     GYM  204   GOTTEN  SARAH  ELLEN 

406    BASIC  CONCEPTS  P  E  04.0  CR 

1     07.00-09.30  PM    T         APEMA  125   SHEA  EDWARD  J 
CROSSLISTEO  WITH  PEN  406 


123 


l 

11.00 

2 

12.00 

3 

03.00 

4 

04.00-05.50 

5 

04.00-05. 50 

6 

02.00 

408   phy  fit  rle-appl  ec         02.0  to  34.0  cr 

1    07.00-09.30  pn     th  arena   125  ackerman  kenneth  j 
crossllsteo  with  °fn  403 
420   effects  motor  activ  04.0  cr 

1    07.00-09.30  pv    w  arema   125 

475a  imd  res-oamcf        02. 0  to  04.0  cr 

1    to  3e  arrangec  gray  winston  g 

4758  i  no  res-ki mesiclcgy    02.0  to  04.0  cr 

1    to  6e  arranged  thorpe  joanne  lee 

475c  ind  res-measurement    02.0  to  04.0  c* 

1         to  be  arrangec  west  charlotte 

4750     ind  res-motor  devel         02.0  to  04.0  cr 

1    to  be  arrangec  potter  marjorie  bond 

475f  ind  rts-phsl  of  ex    02.0  to  04.0  cr 

1    to  be  arrangec  knowlton 

475f  ind  res-hist  +  phil    02.0  to  04.0  cr 

l    to  be  arranged  good 

504   research  projects  04. 0  cr 

prereq   500  or  ecl  iv 
i    to  be  arrangec 
513   motor  lrno-phy  skil  04.0  cr 

prereq   graduate  student  and  consent  0 
f  instructor 

1    07.00-09.30  pm  »  gym    204  zimmerman  helen 
crosslisteo  with  pep  513 

525   readings  01.0  to  06.0  cr 

prereq   sonsent  cf  instfl  and  dept 
chairman 
1    to  be  arranged  thorpe  joanne  lee 

599  thesis  01.0  to  09.0  cr 

i    to  be  arrangec  thorpe  joanne  lee 

600  dissertation         02.0  to  48.0  cr 
1    to  be  arrangec 

Physics    (PHYS) 

1113   COLLEGE  PHYSICS  03.0  C* 

PREREQ    PHYS  1  1 1  A 

1  02.00  TWTHF  PARK     308   ZIMMERMAN  J  R 

2  02.00  MWTH  PAR<     308 
112B   COLLEGE  PHVS  LAB  01.0  CI 

PREREQ    :ONCURRENT  ENR  IN  PHYS  111 

1  01.00-03.50      V  PHY  SC   405 

2  06.00-03.50  ?y       N  PHY  SC   405 
206A   COLLEGE  PHVSICS  03.0  C* 

PREREQ    MATH  111B 

I     02.00  V  W   F  PARK     309 

02.00  TH  PARK     309 

206B   COLLEGE  PHYSICS  03.0  C* 

PREREQ    PHYS  206A  CR  2C6C 

1  11.00             N  W   F  PAR<     308   SAPOROSCHENKO  MYKOLA 
11.00              T  PAR<     308 

2  11.00             N  W   F  PARK     308   SAPOROSCHENKO  MYKOLA 
11.00                TH  PARK     308 

3  01.00  NTW   F  PARK     308 

4  01.00  f    WTHF  PAR<     308 
206C   COLLEGE  PHVSICS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  206e  CR  2C6A 

I      10.00  P    WTHF  PARK     309   CUTNELL  JOHN  D 

207A   COLLEGE  PHYS  LAB  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    SONCURRENT  ENR  IN  PHYS  206 

1     02.00-0^.50       T  PHY  SC   403 
207B   COLLEGE  PHVS  LAB  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENR  IN  PHYS  206 

1  06.00-08.50  PP    1  PHY  SC   405 

2  01.00-03.50  F  PHY  SC   405 

3  06.00-03.50  PM     W  PHY  SC   405 

4  08.00-10.50        T  PHY  SC   405 
207C   COLLEGE  PHVS  LAB  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    :ONCURRENT  ENR  IN  PHYS  206 

1     10*. 00-12. 50       T  PHY  SC   407 
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2ilA 


21  IB 


211C 


212A 


2128 


2L2C 


300 


302 


1 


3058 


309 


310 


311 


312 


404A 


410A 


UNIVERSITY  PHYSICS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  1506  CR  CCNC  ENROLLMENT 

01.00  NTW   F    PARK     309 

01.00  N  WTHF    PAR<     309 

01.00  N  W   F    PARK     309 

01.00  T         PARK     30L 

UNIVERSITY  PHYSICS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  211A 

09.00  flW   F 

09.00  f    WTHF 

12.00  NTW   F 

12.00  N  WTHF 

06.00-07.25  PM   N  W 

06.00  PN  T 

UNIVERSITY    PHYSICS  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  PHYS     211A 

09.00  NTW   F 


PAR< 
PARK 
PARK 
PARK 
PARK 
PARK 


308 
308 
30  8 
308 
308 
308 


09.00  f    WTHF 

UNIVERSITY    PHYS-LAB 
PREREQ         CONCURRENT     ENRL 
01.00-03.50  TH 

O8.O0-L0.5O  T 

08.00-10.50  TH 

UNIVERSITY    PHYS-LAB 
PREREQ  CONCURRENT     ENRL 

08.00-10.50  TH 

02.00-04.50  W 

02.00-04.50  TH 

02.00-04-. 50  T 

06.00-08.50    PN  TH 

UNIVERSITY    PHYS-LAB 
PREREQ  CONCURRENT     ENRL 

02.00-04.50  TH 

02.00-04.50  T 

UNIVERSITY    PHYS     IV 
PREREQ         PHYS     111,    206 


CR 
F 


03.00  PT 

04.00  T 

03.00-05.50  W 

03.00  NT  F 

04.00  T 

03.00-05.50  TH 

ASTRONOMY    -    HONORS 
PREREQ         MATH     150B,CSA    1C 
06A    OR    2UA    OK    C 
10.00  H    W       F 

INTRO    ELEC    THEORY 


PREREQ 


MATH  3C5A  CR  CCN 
111  OR  2C6  OR  21 


PARK 
PARK 

01.0 
IN  PHYS  2 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
01.0 
IN  PHYS  2 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
01.0 
IN  PHYS  2 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
04.0 
211 
PAR< 
PARK 
PHY  SC 
PARK 
PARK 
DHY  SC 
03.0 
IA,PHYS  1 
ONSENT 
PARK 

03.0 
S     INSTR    ♦ 


f     W 


CIRCUITS 


phy: 


PHYS 


1 11 C    CR 

N    W 


me  cr 

f    w 


2C6C 


2C6 
F 


CR    CCNC 


02.00 
ELECTKIC 
PREREQ 
10.00 
10.00 
LIGHT 
PREREQ 
03.00 
OPTICS    LAB 
PREREQ         PHYS 
PHYS 
02.00-04.50 
ELEC    CIRC    LAB 
PREREQ  PHYS 

09.00-11.50 
PHYSICAL    ELECTRONIC 

PHYS     304,     305,     fi 
CONSENT     CF     INSTR 
N     W       F 
EM    WAVE     TH 
PHYS    305    AND    31C 
N    W       F 


310 
310 


309 


PARK 

03,0 
OR    2UC 
TECH    A 
TECH    A 
03.0 
B    OR    211B 
PHY    SC 
01.0 
URRENT    EN 


309 

309 

CR 
11 

403 

40  3 

403 

C^ 
11 

405 

405 

405 

405 

405 

CR 
11 

40  7 

407 

CR 

301 
304 
404 
301 
301 
404 
CR 
UA,2 

204 

CR 

PHYS 

301 

CR 

120 
222 
CR 

410 
C* 
R    IN 


CR 
T 


CCNC 
TH 


PREREQ 


0  I. 00 
INTRO    TO 
PREREQ 
09.00 


PHY    SC  406 

02.0  C* 
ENROLLMENT 

PHY    SC  406 

03.0  CR 
NO    40  1    OR 

PHY    SA  458 

03.0  CR 

PHY     SA  458 


BENSON  BRENT  W 
BENSON  BRENT  W 
BENSCN    BRENT    W 


PEARSON    EDWIN    F 
PEARSON    EDWIN    F 
SCHLECHT 
SCHLECHT    R  ICHARD    G 


CHANG-FANG  CHUEN-C 

CHANG-FA MG  CHUEN-C 

CHANG-FANG  CHUEN-C 

CHANG-FANG  CHUEN-C 


PEARSON    EDWIN    F 


CARRELL    JOHN    CRAIG 


CARRELL    JOHN 


WATSON       RICHARD 


Z  IMMERMAN 
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415C   MODERN  PHYSICS  03.0  CI 

PREREQ    PHYS  4156 
1     10.00  P    W   F    PHY  SA   278   SCHLECHT  RICHARD  G 

418    MOD  PHYSICS  LAB         01.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  ZITTER  ROBERT  N 

420    SPECIAL  PROJECTS  I      02.0  TO  05.0  CR 
PREREQ    PHYS  301  AND  3C5 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
449B   SERV  INST-PHYS  TEAC  01.0  CR 

1     09.00-11.50  S   PAR<     301   NICKELL  WM  E 

504B   X-RAY  DIFF  LAT  DYN  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  504A 
1     11.00  N  W       TECH  B   109   CANUT  MARISA  L 

10. 00-11.50         TH     TECH  B   109   CANUT  MARISA  L 
CROSS-LISTED  WITH  AF  S 
510B   CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  510A 
1     09.00  T  TH  S   PHY  SC   410   SULLIVAN  JOHN  J 

511B   MATH  METH  3F  PHYS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  455C  CR  ECLIV  OR  CONSEMT 
3F  INSTR 
1     08.00  f    W   F    TECH  A   122 

520    SPECIAL  PR3JECTS        02.0  TO  05.0  CR 
PREREQ    :ONSENT  CF  INSTP 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
530B   ELECTR0MA3  THEORY  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  530A 
1     09.00  N  W   F    TECH  A   120   ZITTER  ROBERT  N 

531B   QUANTUM  MECHANICS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  455C,  PHYS  415  OR  CONSENT 
OF  INSTR 
1     11.00  f    W   F    PHY  SA   258   SANDERS  FRANK  C  JR 

532B   ADV  QUANTUM  MECH  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  532A 
1     11.00  f  W   F    PHY  SA   458   NICKLE  HARRY  H 

540B   NUCLEAR  PHYSICS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  540A 
1     09.00  T  TH  S   PHY  SA   458 

550B   AT  AND  MOL  SPECTRA  03.0  CR 

OREREQ    PHYS  550A 
1     10.00  V  W   F    PHY  SA   458   JOHNSON  ROBERT  E 

560B   STAT  MECHANICS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  560A 
1     12.00  f    W   F    PHY  SA   458   BOSE  SUBIR  K 

575    GRAD  SEMINAR  01.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
580    SEL  TOPICS  PHYS         03.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
592    COLLOQUY  1^  MOL  SCI  01.0  CR 

1     04.00-06.00      f  TECH  A   111 

599  THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 

PREREQ    ADMISSION  TO  ACVANCED  STUDY  IN 
MOLECULAR  SCIENCE 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Physiology  (PHSL) 

300         HUMAN    ANAT3MY  04.0  CR 

1  11.00  NTWTH  LS    I  16       MICKUS 

2  01.00  NTWTH            LS    I  16       FOOTE 
315B       ADV    COLLEGE     PHSL                                           05.0  CR 

PREREQ         SSA    201B  AND    5    FRS    CHEM 

1  08.00  V    W       F          LS     I  113       KAPLAN    H    M 
08.00-09.50                  T    TH            LS    I  113 

2  08.00  P    W       F          LS     I  113       KAPLAN    H    M 
09.00-13.50  *    W                  LS     I  113 

410B       ADVANCED    ANJATO^Y  05.0  CR 

PREREQ         PHSL    410A 

1  02.00-03.50  f    WTHF  LS    I  18       FOOTE    FLORENCE 
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414    PHYSIOL  OF  SPEECH  04.0  CR 

1      10.00  NT  TH     LS  I     1 13   KAPLAN  H  M 

10.00-11.50  F    LS  I     113 

CROSS-LISTED  WI TH  SP+A 
417B   PR  I N  PHARMACOLOGY  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHSL  417A 
1     11.00  P    W       LS  I     205   CASS  GEORGE  HIRAM 

10.00-11.50  F    LS  I     120 

430B   CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY  04.0  CR 

I     09.00  P    W   F    LS  II    430   ullNAGAN  TOMMY  TOLSON 

02.00-03.50       T        LS  I     120 
450    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS         04.0  TO  16.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
1     02.00-03.50      N  W   F    LS  I     111 
09.00-09.50  S   LS  I     111 

460B   MAMMALIAN  PHSL  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ADEQUATE  TRAINING  IN  BIO  SCIEN 
:es  AND  OEM 

1  08.00  N  W   F 
08.00-09.50       T  TH 

2  08.00  P     W   F 
09.00-10.50      P    M 

465B   BIOPHYSICS 

PREREQ    PHSL  465A 
1     09.00  P     W   F 

471B   BIOPHYS  INST 

PREREQ    PHSL  471A 
1      10.00  T  THF    STAD       5   RICHARDSON  ALFRED  W 

500    ADV  SEMINAR  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

I     12.00  V  LS  I     113   WARNER 

520B   PHSL  TECHNIQUES  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHSL  520A 
I     02.00-03.50      P    W        TECH  A   308 
02.00-03.50  F    TECH  A   222 

521    PHYSIOLOGY  READINGS     01.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
540A   ADV  COMPAR  PHYSICL  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    BACKGRCUNC  IN  OEM  AND  BID 
SCIENCES 
1     01.00  N  W   F    LS  II    146   MILLER  DONALD  M 

02.00-03.50      P  LS  I     120   MILLER  DONALD  M 

599  THESIS  03.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     03.00-04.50      NTWTHF    LS  I     111 

600  DISSERTATI3N  04.0  TO  36.0  CR 

1     03.00-04.50      NTWTHF    LS  I     111 

Plant  Industries  (PL  I) 
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LS 

I 

113 

KAPLAN    H 

M 

LS 

I 

113 

LS 

I 

113 

KAPLAN    H 

M 

LS 

I 

03.0 

113 

CR 

AG 

03.0 

220 
CR 

RICHARDS' 

)N 

301 


309 


PRIN-FIELD    CROP 

PRO 

04.0 

CR 

01.00 

P    W       F 

AG 

214 

ELKINS 

DONALD 

M 

10.00-11.50 

T 

AG 

171 

ELKINS 

DONALD 

M 

01.00 

P     W       F 

AG 

214 

ELKINS 

DONALD 

M 

10.00-11.50 

TH 

AG 

171 

ELKINS 

DONALD 

M 

01.00 

P    W       F 

AG 

214 

ELKINS 

DONALD 

M 

01.00-02.50 

TH 

AG 

171 

ELKINS 

DONALD 

M 

SOIL    SCIENCE 

05.0 

CR 

PREREQ          SSA    101B 

12.00 

P    WTHF 

AG 

166 

CASTER 

ALFRED 

B 

08.00-09.50 

T 

AG 

1*7 

CASTER 

Alfred 

B 

12.00 

P    WTHF 

AG 

166 

CASTER 

ALFRED 

B 

12.00-01.50 

T 

AG 

167 

CASTER 

ALFRED 

B 

03.00 

NTWTH 

AG 

214 

CASTER 

ALFRED 

B 

08.00-09.50 

F 

AG 

167 

CASTER 

ALF  RED 

B 

03.00 

VTWTH 

AG 

214 

CASTER 

ALFREO 

B 

01.00-02. 50 

F 

AG 

167 

CASTER 

ALFRED 

B 

FIELD    CROP    PROD 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ          SSA    201A 

09.00 

V     W        F 

AG 

168 

08.00-09.50 

T 

AG 

171 

127 


316 


359 


38i 


390 


39  L 


401 


406 


415 


424A 


424B 


440 


520 


533 


575 


58L 


590 


599 


SMALL  FRUITS 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    SSA  2018 

I 

11.00 

H 

W   F 

AG 

154 

10.00-11.50 

TH 

AG 

181 

INTERN  PROGRAM 

03.0 

TO 

05.0 

CR 

PREREQ    JR  STANDING 

I 

TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

PLANT  SCIENCE  SEN 

01.0 

TO 

02.0 

CR 

PREREQ    SENIOR  STANDING 

1 

04.00 

1 

■ 

AG 

214 

SPEC  STUD  PLANTS 

01.0 

TO 

06.0 

CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT 

CF 

DEPT  CHAIRMAN 

1 

09.00-11.50 

$ 

AG 

171 

HONORS  IN  PLANT  INC 

01.0 

TO 

06.0 

CR 

PREREQ    JR  STAND 

t     * 

..0  CFA(4.25  IN 

MAJ  ) 

,+  CONSENT 

OF  CEPT  CH^ 

I 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

soil  physi:s 
prereq   pl  i  301 

04.0 

CR 

1 

03.00 

M 

W   F 

AG 

1&8 

02.00-03,50 

TH 

AG 

167 

RADIOISOTOPES 

05.0 

CR 

PREREQ    3I0CHEN, 

B IOPHYSICS, 

OR 

:ONSENT 

CF 

DEPT 

1 

09.00 

f 

W   F 

AG 

218 

08.00-09.50 

1 

"  TH 

AG 

181 

PLANT  8REE0ING 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    BOT  315, 

Ah 

;  i  CR  ; 

mOL 

.  40  1 

OR 

CONSENT 

CF 

INS1R 

I 

02.00 

M 

F 

AG 

116 

01.00-02.50 

W 

AG 

171 

SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    ONE  COURSE 

IN  SCILS  OR 

MICRC8I0LCGY 

1 

10.00 
SOIL  MICRO  LAB 

V 

W   F 

AG 

02. 0 

188 
CR 

PREREQ    PL  I  424A  CR  CCNSENT 

OF  DEPT 

1 

12.00-01.50 

N 

W 

AG 

181 

2 

12.00-01.50 

1 

1  TH 

AG 

181 

PLANT  PROPAGATION 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    PL  I  264 

1 

08.00 

H 

W   F 

AG 

220 

08.00-09.50 

TH 

AG 

190 

2 

08.00 

V 

W   F 

AG 

220 

10.00-11.50 

TH 

AG 

190 

READINGS 

01.0 

TO 

06.0 

CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT 

CF 

DEPT 

1 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

GRO  DEV  IN  PLANTS 

03.0 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    BOT  32C 

1 

02.00 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

y 

W   F 

AG 

170 

RESEARCH 

01.0 

TO 

06.0 

CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT 

CF 

DEPT 

L 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

3 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

SEMINAR 

01.0 

TO 

06.0 

CR 

1 

04.00 

TH 

AG 

181 

SPEC  STUDIES-PL  I 

01.0 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

I 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

THESIS 

01.0 

TO 

09.0 

CR 

1 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

MOWRY 


MYERS  OVAL  JR 


COORTS  GERALD  D 


JONES  JOE  H 
JONES  JOE  H 


TWEEDY  JAMES  A 
TWEEDY  JAMES  A 


MYERS  OVAL  JR 
MYERS  OVAL  JR 


SATCHELL  DONALD  P 


SATCHELL  DONALD  P 


COORTS  GERALD  D 

COORTS  GERALD  D 

COORTS  GERALD  D 

COORTS  GERALD  D 


LEASURE  JOHN  K 


LEASURE  JOHN  K 


LEASURE  JOHN  K 

LEASURF  JOHN  K 

LEASURE  JOHN  K 

TWEEDY  JAMFS  A 


LEASURE  JOHN  K 


Psychology  (PSYC) 

101  DEV    EFFECT    RELATION 

1  01.00 
10.00-11.50  V    W 

2  01.00 
10.00-11.50  N    W 


04.0    CR 
LAWSON       171 
AG  144 

LAWSON       171 
PHY    SC       410 
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3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
21 1A 

1 
2 
3 
4 

2MB 
1 
2 
3 
4 

301 

1 
2 

3 

304 

1 

305 

I 
2 

3 

307 

1 
2 
3 
31  1 

1 

2 

313 

L 

2 


01. 

1L. 
01. 

03. 

01. 

08. 

01. 

02. 

01. 

10. 

01. 

03. 

03. 

01. 

04. 

01. 

03. 

PRIN-M 

PRERE 

08. 

08. 

08. 

08. 

03. 

01. 

03. 

03. 

PRIN-M 

PRERE 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

03. 

03. 

03. 

03. 
CHILD 
PRERE 

08. 

02. 

02. 

04. 

04. 
PSYCH 
PRERE 

12. 

12. 
PSYCH 
PRERE 

09. 

03. 

03. 

12. 

SOCIAL 

PRERE 

10. 

03. 

01. 

EXP  PS 

PRERE 

03. 

03. 

11. 

11. 

EXP  PS 

PRERE 

09. 

10. 

01. 

01. 


00 

00-12 

00 

00-04 

00 

00-03 

00 

00-03 

00 

00-11 

00 

00-04 

00-04 

00 

00-05 

00 

00-04 

ETH  3 

U    3 

00 

00-09 

00 

00-09 

00 

00-02 

00 

00-04 

ETH  j 

Q    2 

00 

UO-11 

00 

00-11 

00 

00-04 

00 

00-04 

PSY^ 

Q    3 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

MATUR 

Q    3 

00 

00 

PERSO 

Q    3 

00 

00 

00 

00 

psy: 

0    3 

00 

00-04 

00 

YCH  L 

Q    P 

00 

00-04 

00 

00-12 

YC  MD 

0    P 

00-13 

00 

00 

00-02 


.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 
.50 

.50 

.50 

F  PSYC 

SB  201C 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

F  PSYC 

11A 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

SB  201C 


F 
W 

F 
W 

F 
T  TH 

F 

T  TH 

F 

W   F 

F 

W 


N  W 


T  TH 


v  w 


W   F 

TH 
W   F 

W   F 
TH 


M   F 

W   F 

TH 
W   F 

W   F 
TH 


TWTHF 

TW 
TH 
TH 

W 


-OLC  AGE 
SB  201C 


MW 


NALITY 
SB  201C 


HOLOGY 
SB  201C 

.50 

EARN 
SYC  211R 

.50 


.50 

TIV 

SYC  2116 

.50      f 


TH 


T  THF 
W   F 

TH 
WTHF 


T  THF 
T  TH 
WTHF 


W   F 
TH 
T  TH 
U 


LAWSOM 
WHAM 
LAWSOM 
LS  II 
LAWSOiM 
TECH  A 
LAWSOM 
WHAM 
LAWSOM 
CL 

LAWSOM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
LAWSOM 
PHY  SA 
LAWSUM 
PHY  SA 
04.0 

PARK 

AG 

PARK 

AG 

PARK 

AG 

PAR< 

WHLR 

04.0 

AG 

AG 

AG 

AG 

AG 

COMM 

AG 

AG 


171 
212 
171 
430 
171 
120 
171 
301A 
171 
25 
171 
208 
228 
171 
358 
171 
278 
C* 

308 
224 
308 
224 
308 
154 
308 
214 
C* 

168 
188 
168 
150 
224 
1017 
224 
224 


04.0  C* 


LAWSOM 

LAWSOM 

AG 

LAWSOM 

LAWSOM 


231 
101 
214 
131 
201 


04.0  CR 

LAWSOM   101 
0720     i02 
04.0  C* 

PULL  38 
LAWSOM  231 
LAWSOM  101 
PULL  3  8 
04.0  C\ 

PULL  3  8 

LAWSOM  231 

AG  166 

04.0  C* 


PULL 
CL 

0720 
0720 


39 

24 

107 

117 


f     WTH 


.50 


AG 
AG 
AG 

AG 


04.0  C* 

224 
154 
224 
220 


PITZ 
PITZ 

MASAKI 
MASAKI 

RADTKE  ROBERT  C 
RADTKE  ROBERT  C 
IRWIN  DONALD  A 
IRWIN  DONALD  A 


SUMERVILL 
WEMDT  RACHEL 

ODONNEL 


WENDT  RACHEL 


HNATIOW 

HARREN  VINCENT  A 

HARREN 


SAKAMOTO 
MITCHELL 


MELTZER  DONALD 
SCHMECK  RONALD  R 

MCHOSE 
SCHMECK 


129 


314 


320 


322 


323 


399B 


404 


407 


421 


431 


440 


46  1 


490 


495 


514B 


524 


536 


537 


539 


541 


543B 


545 


EXP  PSY 

PREREQ 

11.0 

10.0 

INDUSTR 

PREREQ 

03.0 

PERSONN 

PREREQ 

08.0 

08.0 

PSYC-EM 

PREREQ 

03.0 

RES  +  I 

PREREQ 

10.0 

THEORIE 

PREREQ 

10.0 

TH  OF  L 

PREREQ 

01.0 

PSYCH  T 

PREREQ 

08.0 

PSYCOPA 

PREREQ 

11.0 

TH  OF  P 

PREREQ 

01.0 

ADV  SOC 

PREREQ 

03.0 

INDEPEN 

PREREQ 

TO  B 

SELECTE 

PREREQ 

TO  B 

PHYSIOL 

PREREQ 

10.0 

09.0 

MULTIVA 

PREREQ 

03.0 

FUMD  OF 

PREREQ 

11.0 

COUNS  P 

PREREQ 

08.0 

08.0 

08.0 

EXPER  P 

PREREQ 

11.0 

PSYCHOD 

PREREQ 

03.0 

PSYCHOD 

PREREQ 

09.0 

10.0 

PSYCHOD 

PREREQ 

01. 0 


C  C3MP  P 

PSYC 
0 

0-11 .50 
IAL  PSYC 

3SB  2 
0-09.50 
EL  PSYCH 

GSB  2 
0-09.50 
0-09.50 
PLOVEE  R 

3SB  2 
0-04.50 
NV  -  HON 

conse 

0-11.50 
S  0=  PER 

PSYC 
0-11.50 
EARNING 

PSYC 
0-02.50 
ESTS  +  M 

8  HRS 
0-09. 50 
THOLOGY 

305  0 
0 
ERSONALI 

PSYC 
0 
IAL  PSYC 

PSYC 
0-04.50 
PR3JECT 

conse 

CHAIR 
E  A^RANG 

0  T3PICS 

CONSE 
E  A*RANG 

ogical  p 

PSYC 
0-11.50 
0 
R  M5TH-P 

PSYCH 
0-04.50 
COJNSEL 

CONSE 
0 
SYCHOTHE 

PSYC 
0-09.50 
0-09.50 
0 
SYCHOTHE 

PSYCH 

I  MSTR 
0 
IAGMOSTI 

CONSE 
0-04.50 
IAGMOSTI 

PSYC 
0-13.50 
0 

1  AG  III 

CONSE 
0-02.50 


HYS 

2iie 


H 
01C 


W   F 
TH 


TH 


B  201C 


FLAT 
01C 

ORS 
NT  CF 

CEP 
2118 


2118 

p 

EAS 
CF  P 
P 

R  CC\ 

TY 

3C5  C 

N 
H 
307  C 

f 
S 

NT  CF 
MAN 
EC 

NT  CF 
EC 

SYCE 
514A 


I  TH 
01. 
DEP1 

TH 

CR  CCN 
T  TH 

CR  CCN 

W 


SYC 

w 

SFNT  C 

TW   F 

P  CCNS 
WTHF 

P  CONS 

w 

01. 
I N  S  T  fi 


04.0  CR 

PULL      43A 
°ULL      43 

04.0  C^ 

0875  101 

04.0  C* 

AG  166 

LAWSOM  101 

04.0  C* 

WHAM  105 

0  TO  12.0  C* 
CHAIRMAM 

AG  1  70 

34.0  CR 
SENT  DF  INJSTR 

AG  ?18 

04.0  C* 
SENT  3F  IMSTR 

TECH  A  122 

04.0  C* 

PHY  SA  160 

04.0  C* 
F  IMSTR 

AG  166 

04.0  CR 

ENT  OF  INSM 

PHY  SB  440 

04.0  CR 

ENT  OF  INSTR 

AG  148 

0  T3  16.0  C* 
AND  DEPT 


LEVITT 


01.0  TO  18.0  C* 
DEPT 

04.0  C^ 


SYC 
522 

I.NG 

NT  CF 
V 
RAPY 
530  A 


RAPY 

536, 

UCTCR 

f 

CS  I 

NT  CF 

C  I  I 

543A 


S   AC        148 
V    W   F    AG       148 
04.0  Zl 

T  TH  AG       116 

04.0  CR 
INSTR 
TW   F    AC       150 

04.0  C^ 

NO  CCNSENT  DF  IMSTR 

T         WHAM     321 

TH     LS  II    146 

F    LS  II    146 

04.0  CR 

537,  OR  COMSENT  3F 

TW   F    PULL      43 
04.0  CR 
INSTRUCTOR 
W       AG       222 
02.0  CR 

AG       170 
W       AG       170 
02.0  CR 


PURCELL 


WESTBERG 


EHRENFREUND  DAVID 


LIT  ALFRED 


RADTK<= 


RAYNARQ  RICHARD  C 


hNATIOW  MICHAEL  JR 


VANATTA  RALPH  E 


MITCHELL  THOMAS  0 


LEVITT  ROBERT  A 


EVANSON 


HARREN 


RADER 


LADD  CLAYTON  EUGENE 


ODONNELL  JAMES  P 


SCHILL  THOMAS  RAMON 
SCHILL  IHOMAS  RAMON 


NT  CF 


INSTP 
F 


WHAM 


301B  BRODSKY  STANLEY  L 
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552    EXP  CHILD  PSYCH  04.0  C* 

PRERB'J    ?SYC  451  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1      01.00-02.50       N  W        LS  II    330   RAFFERTY  JANET 
574    PSYCH-IND  DELATIONS  02.0  C* 

PREREQ    PSYCH  571  CR  CCNSENT 
1     08.00-0^.50        T         TEC-t  0    20   HILL 

590  RFADI  nIGS-PSYC  01.0  TO  16.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  ObPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

591  RESEARCH  IM  PSYC        01.0  TO  36.0  C* 

PRE  RE g    CONSENT  CF  OEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
593E   PRACT-CLIN  PSYC  01.0  TO  18.0  C* 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR  IN  CHARGE 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  3EKKER 

2  TO    BE  ARRANGED  RADER 
SECT  1  +  2  -  ADVANCEC  STUDENTS 

3  01.00-03.50  TH     048  1     202   RINGUETTE 

4  01.00-03.50  TH     048  1     202   SHOEMAKER 
593F   ORACT-COUNS  PSYC         01.0  TO  18.0  C* 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR  IM  CHARGE 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  SNYDER  JOHN  F 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  BUCK 
593H   PRACT-INDUST  PSYC       01.0  TO  18.0  C* 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR  IN  CHARGE 
I     TQ  BE  ARRANGED  WEST3ERG  WILLIAM  C 

593J   PRACT-CHIL3  PSYC         01.0  TO  18.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR  IN  CHARGE 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  OOONNELL  JAMES  P 

593L   PRACT-TEACHING  PSYC     01.0  TO  18.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR  IN  CHARGE 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  CARRIER  NEIL  aLAN 

595    ADVANCED  SEMINAR         01.0  TO  18.0  C* 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  LIT 

3  TO  BF  ARRANGED  VACLEAN 

4  TO  BE  ARRANGED  MCHCSE 

5  TO  BE  ARRANGED  MCNEEL 

6  TO  BE  ARRANGED  MELTZER 

7  TO  BE  ARRANGED  PITZ 

8  TO  BE  ARRANGED  RINGUETTE 

9  TO  BE  ARRANGED  30MERVILL 
5^9    THESIS                    01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  XR RANG ED 
600    DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  45.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Radio-Television  (R-T) 

161  RADIO-TV  SPEAKING                04.0  CR 

1  11.00  NTWTH  COMM           1015 

2  03.00  NTWTH  COMM           1015        HILORETH    RICHARD 

3  09.00  NTWTH  COMM           1016 

251  SURVEY    OF     3R0ADCAST  03.0    CI 

1  03.00  N     W        F  COMM  1046        BARTLFTT    BYRON    A 

2  12.00  N     W       F  COMM  1046 

252  PRODUCTION  ANALYSIS  03.0  C* 

1  10.00  NT     TH  COMM  1046        CYBUIG 

2  04.00  N  w   F    COMM     1046 
260    AUDIO  CONTROL  PRACT  01.0  CR 

1  12.00-01.50  T                      COMM  52C    HALL    CHARLES    J     JR 
01.00  N                          CUM^I  1046 

2  12.00-01.50  TH             COMM  52C    FALL    CHARLES    J    JR 
0  1.00  N                          COMM  1046 

3  0  1.00  W                   COMM  1046 
03.00-0^.50  N                          COM^I  52C 

4  0  1.00  W                   COMM  1046 
03.00-04.50  /J                 COMM  52  C 

310    RADIO  -  TV  NEWS  03.0  C^ 

PREREQ    JRNL  103,  20  1,  202  AND  303 
I     0  1.00  N  W   F    COMM    10  16   DUGAS  PAUL  JOSEPH 
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351  PROGS    AND    AUDIENCES  03.0    CR 

PRERt_g  R-T     251 

1  02. 00  MWTHF  COMM  1046       DYBUTG 

352  LAWS    AND    POLICIES  04.0    CR 

PREREO         R-T    251 

1  09.00  MWTH  COMM  1046 

360  RADIO    ANNOUNCING  03.0    C* 

PREREO         R-T     161     PASSED    V*ITH    A    MINIMUM 

3RA0E    CF  C 

1  12.00  N     W       F  COM^  1015        3R0WN    WILLIAM    F 

363  RADIO    PRODJCTION  04.0    C* 

PREREC  R-T    260 

1  10.00-11.50  F  COMM  l0l6       RICHTER     E     WALTER 
07.00-10.00    PM                TH             COMM  1016       RICHTER    E     WALTER 

2  03.00-04.50  F  COMM  1015 
07.00-10.00    PN             W                   COMM  1016 

364  TV    PRODUCTION  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  R-T    252 

1  01.00  N    WTH  COMM  1015       PICTOR    ROBERT    P 
01.00-02.50  T                      COMM          1015        PICTOR    ROBERT    R 

2  01.00  f*     WTH  COMM  1015       PICTOR    ROBERT    R 
01.00-02.50                              F          COMM  1015        PICTOR    ROBERT    R 

3  10.00  TWTH  COMM  1015 
10.00-11.50                                F           COMM           1015 

369  TV    DIRECTIMG  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  R-T     364 

1  08.00  T     TH  COMM  1003       ROCHELLE 

LAB    TBA 

370  TELEVISION    FILPS  0^.0    CR 

1  12.00-01.50  TH  COMM  1046       MENDENHALL    HARLAN    H 

373  ADV    RADIO    PROD    LAB  01.0    TO    02.0    CR 

PREREO  R-T    363    CR    CONCLRREMT    ENR    IN 

R-T     363 

1  04.00  7     TH  COMM  1046        LYNCH    CHARLES    T 

374  ADV    TV    PROD     LAB  01. 0    TO    02.0    CR 

PREREO  R-T    364 

1  05.00  N  COMM  1046       LAFFERTY    PEN    A 

375J        IND    RESEARSH    PROBS  01.0    TO    02.0    CR 

PREREQ  :ONSENT    CF     INS7R 

I  10.00  V.  COMM  1046       RIMERMAN 

377  R-TV    ADVERTISING  03.0    CR 

PREREO  JRNL     370  A N 0    37  1 

1  04.00  N    W       F  COMM  10  16 

383  BROADCAST    WRITING  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         R-T    363    AI\C     364 

1  02.00  f*     W  COMM  1016        LYNCH    CHARLES    T 

02.00-03.50  F  COMM  10  16        LYNCH    CHARLES     T 

390         BROADCAST    STA    VGT  05.0    CR 

1  03.00  MWTHF  COMM  1046       KORTZ    JOHN    L 

3°»3  RADIO-TV    +    SOCIETY  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  R-T    251,  351,     252 

1  11.00  N     W       F  COMM  1046       RIMERMAN    MARVIN    H 

467  RADIO-TV    PROD    SURV  03.0    C* 

1  09.00  N    WTH  COMM  1015       RICHTER    E     WALTER 

475  INDIV    PRODJCT     PRC8  01.0    TO    04.0    CR 

1  11.00  T  COMM  1046       ROBBINS    OUREN    C 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  (REC) 

201  LEISURE  ANO  REC  03.0  CR 

I     08.00  N  W   F    0720     101   GBRIEN  WILLIAM  E 

202  PROG  IN  RE:  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    REC  201 

1     09.00  V  W   F    LS  II    350   OBRIFN  WILLIAM  E 

301  OOTDOOR  EDJCATION  04.0  C* 

1  10.00-11.50  v  W       0629     101   CHRISTIE  ROBERT  M 

2  02.00-03.50  T  TH     0721     101   CHRISTIE  ROBERT  M 

302  INSTITUTIONAL  REC  03.0  CR 

1     06.00-07.30  PN  V  W       PULL      43   SWIT/.ER  STUART  8 
310    SOCIAL  RECREATION  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    REC  201,  2C2 

L  0  1.00  f    W   F    LS  II    130 
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3  L5    DRAMATICS  IN  REC  03.0  CR 

PRERtQ    REC  201,  2C2 

L     04.00-05.30       T  TH  PULL      38   TAYLOR  LOREN  ESTEN 
320    NATURE  INTERPRET  03.0  CR 

1     09.00-12.00  S  AG       144   CHRISTIE 

325    LEISURECRAFTS  0  3.0  CR 

PREREO    <EC    201,  2C2 

1     02.00-03.30        T  TH  LS  II    146   TAYLCR  LOREN  ESTEN 
335    MUS  +  DANCE  IN  RbC  03.0  C* 

PREREQ    REC  201,  2C2 

I     02.00-03.50      M  W  0720     114   TAYLOR  LOREN  ESTEN 
340    REC  ACT  FOR  SP  POP  03.0  CR 

PRERbQ    REC  302 

1     09.00  T  TH  S  CL       326   FREE3ERG 

365    ORG  AUMIN-COMM  REC  04.0  C^ 

PREREQ    REC  201,  2C2,  HD  15  HKS  IN 
REC 

10.00  TH  AG       150 

380    FIELD  WORK  01.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREO    20HRS  RECREATICN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  ABERNATHY  WILLIAM 

390    INTERNSHIP  IN  REC        12.0  TO  16.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEP/RTMENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  ABERNATHY  WILLIAM 

470    SCH  +  COMM  REC  04.0  C* 

1     06.30-09.00  "M   N  LS  I     205   TAYLOR  LOREN  ESTEN 
500    PRIN  uF  RE:  04.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM    T  0720     113   OBRIEN  WILLIAM  E 
510    OUTDOOR  ED  WKSHP  04.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PN   w  0720     106   NOWAK  »AUL  F 
TWO  FIELD  TRIPS  RECLIRED 

520  REC  ADMIN  /JKSHCP  04.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PN    7  H  EC     118   RIOINGER 

525  SPEC  POP  WKSHOP  04.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM     W  0720     102   FREEBERG 
530    REC  PROGRAM  WORKSHP  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    REC  50C 

I     06.30-09.00  PN      ih  H  EC     118   RIOINGER 
570    SEM-REC  ♦  OUT  ED  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGEO  NOWAK  PAUL  F 

596    INDEPENDENT  STUDY       02.0  TO  04.0  C* 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  TAYLOR  LOREN  ESTEN 

Rehabilitation  (REHB) 

414    DEV  EMP  OPPORT  01.0  TO  16.0  CR 

PREREQ    SPECIAL  STANDING  OR  C3NSEMT  OF 
INSTR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  0406     102   VIECELI  LOUIS 
417    REHB-SCON  DEPRIVED  04.0  C^ 

1     05.45-09.15         W  0406     102   SCHUMACHER  BROCKMAN 
486    INTRO  BEHA\/  MOD  04.0  CR 

1     01.00-02.50      N  W  AG       150   CAMPBELL 

490    READINGS  I  \l  REHB        01.0  TO  06.0  C* 
PRERtQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
5018   REHB  ADMINISTRATION  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTP 

1     06.00-07.50  PN   N  0406     102   LEE  ROBERT  EDWARD 

521  CHILD  BEHAVIOR  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1     03.00-04.50       N  W  AG        188   POPPEN 

526  COMPLEX  BEHAVIOR  04.0  C  -I 

PRERtQ    *EHB  520 

I     07.35-09.15  PM    T  TH  WHAM     301B  HAKE  DON  F 

532  ASSES  PROC  IN  REHB      03.0  TO  04.0  C< 

PRERtQ    INTRCDUCTCPY  STATISTICS 

I     09.00-10.50      N  W  ABBDTT   129   GARDNER  MARGARET  S 

533  BEHAV1UR  CHANGE  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ^FHB  520 

1     02.00-03.50  F  WHA^     231   SANDERS  RICHARD  M 
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555  REHAB  COUNS-MEN  RET  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    REHB  551  CR  CONCURRENT  ENR  IN 
REHB  551 
L     01.00-02.50      ¥  WHAM     301B  COYLE  FRANK  A  JR 

556  GROUP  PROCEDURES        02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    REHB  551 
1     05.45-09.00  TH     WHAM     210   GRENFELL  JOHN  E 

564    SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ;ONSENT  GF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     07.35-09.15  PM    T  TH     WHAM     205   RUBIN  HARRIS 
571    SEM  IN  SEL  TOPICS       01.0  TO  Ob.O  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  OEPT 
1     01.00-02.50        W       WHAM     301B  RENZAGLIA 
576    SEM  IN  BEHAV  MCDIFI     01.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    :ONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     03.00-04.50        T         WHAM     329   CAMPBELL 
578    SEM  IN  COR*  REH  CG      01.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTP 
1     TO    BE  ARRANGED  GRENFELL  JOHN  E 

585A   PRACTICUM  IN  REHAB      01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  LEE  ROBERT  EDWARO 

585B   PRACTICUM  IN  REHAB      01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGED  CAMPBELL 

585C   PRACTICUM  IN  REHAB      01.0  TO  24.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  SCHUMACHER  BROCKMAN 

589  INTERNSHIP  IN  REHAB     OC.O  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    REHB  585  AISO  CCNSENT  DF  DEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  GARDNER  MARGARET  S 

590  INDEPENDENT  PRGJ        01.0  TO  16.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

591  RESEARCH  IN  REHAB       01.0  TO  16.0  CR 

PREREQ    :ONSENT  CF  INST« 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
599    THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

Religious  Studies  (RELS) 

301    CONT  WEST  REL  THOT 
1     02.00 
02.00 
320B   BIBLICAL  STUDIES 

PREREQ    JUNIOR  STANDING  OR  COMSENT  DF 
INSTRUCTOR 
1     09.00  ¥.    W   F    CL       3?6   SMITH  LEMUEL  E 


03.0 

CR 

T  TH 

WHAM 

205 

HAYWARD  JOHN  F 

F 

WHAM 

203 

HAYWARD  JOHN  F 

03.0 

CR 

Secondary  Education  (S  ED) 


310 

HIST  PRIN 

1  DF  SEC  EL 

04, 

,0 

CR 

PREREQ 

GUID  305/PSYC  3C3 

,ADMISSION  TO 

TCHR  ED 

FROGR/JP 

1 

08.00 

V    WTHF 

WHAM 

326 

2 

09.00 

V  WTHF 

WHAM 

208 

3 

09.00 

¥    WTHF 

WHAM 

228 

MEES 

4 

10.00 

¥    WTHF 

WHAM 

326 

BUSER 

RESTRICTED  TO  CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT 

IN  S 

ED  315  SECT  2 

5 

10.00 

¥    WTHF 

WHAM 

201 

6 

11.00 

¥     WTHF 

WHAM 

326 

AIKMAN 

7 

12.00 

¥    WTHF 

WHAM 

326 

AELOCN 

8 

01.00 

¥    WTHF 

WHAM 

326 

ANTONELLI 

9 

02.00 

¥    WTHF 

WHAM 

326 

FLIGOR  ROSS  JEAN 

10 

02.00 

¥    WTHF 

WHAM 

201 

AIKMAN 

11 

03.00 

¥     WTHF 

WHAM 

326 

MILLER 

12 

04.00 

¥    WTHF 

WHAM 

203 

WELDCN 

13 

05.45- 

07.25 

¥    W 

WHAM 

112 

14 

05.45- 

■07.25 

T  TH 

WHAM 

321 

312 

INSTR  ANAL+FIELD  WK     02.0 

TO  08, 

,0 

CR 

PREREQ 

ADMISSION  TO  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

PROGRAM 

1 

TO  BF 

ARRANGED 
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315    SEC  SCOL  TEACH  MfcTF  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    S  EU  310  CR  CONCURRENT  ENROLL 

1  09.0  0  f    WTHF    WHAM     319 

2  11.00  y  WTHF    WHAM     32  8 
RESTRICTED  TO  CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  I  VI  S 

ED  310  SEIT  4 

3  12.00  V     WTHF    WHAM     329 
352    SEC  STUD  T  ZH  08.0  TO  lb.O  CR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
AGR ICULTURE 

2  TO    BE  ARRANGED 
ART 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
BIOLOGY 

\  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

BUSINESS 

5  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
CHEMISTRY 

6  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
ECONOMICS 

(  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

ENGLISH 

8  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
FOREIGN  LAMGUAGES 

9  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
GENERAL  SCIENCE 

10  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
GEOGRAPHY 

11  TO    BE  ARRANGEC 
GOVERNMENT 

12  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
HEALTH  EDUCATICN 

13  TO    BE  ARRANGED 
HISTORY 

14  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
HOME  ECONOMICS 

15  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

16  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
JOURNALISM 

17  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
MATHEMATICS 

18  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
MUS  IC 

19  TO    BE  ARRANGEC 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

20  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
°HYSICS 

21  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
SOCIOLOGY 

2Z  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

23  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
SPEECH 

24  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

25  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
LANGUAGE  ARTS 

375A   I  NO  RES-CURRICULUM 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
375B   IND  RES-SUPERVISION 

1  TO    BF     ARRANGED 

375C        IND    RES-LASIG    ARTS 

I  TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
375D   IND  RtS-SCIENCE 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
375E   IND  RtS-READING 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
375F   IND  RES-SOC  STUDIES 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 


02 .0  TO  04.0  CI 

02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

02 .0  TO  04.0  CR 

02.0  TO  04.0  CR 


WELOCN 
FLIGOR 


SRAZIANO 


RICE  W  MANION 


WILLIAMS  JOHN  F 


TAYLOR  CHARLES  C 


COX  DOROTHY  J 
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375G 

I  NO  RES-PRDB  S  EC 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

02.0 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

375H 

I  NO  RES-JR  HIGH  ME  T 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

02. 0 
DEPT 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

4074 

MID  +  JR  HIGH  SCH 

04.0 

CR 

09.00             N 

WTHF 

WHAM 

328 

44  0 

TEACH  READ  IN  H  S 
PREREO    3UID  305 

04.0 

CR 

09.00             NTWTH 

WHAM 

326 

DUSEN3ERY  MIRIAM  C 

2 

01.00             NT 

WTH 

WHAM 

329 

485 

PRIN-PHIL  i/O  TEC  EC 

03.0 

CR 

PRERbQ    STUDENT  TEACHING  OR  CONSENT  OF 

DEPARTMEN  T 

06.00-03.30  PN   V 

TECH  0 

130 

RAMP  WAYNE  S 

487 

TCH  NaT  SCI-SEC  SCH 

04.0 

CR 

PRERtQ    S  ED  310  CR 

CONCURRENT 

09.00            N 

WTHF 

PULL 

3  04 

JAMES 

488 

SOC  ST  IN  SEC  SCH 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    S  ED  310  CR 

CONCURRENTLY 

11.00            P 

WTHF 

WHAM 

319 

2 

12.00            v 

WTHF 

PULL 

43 

507 

READINGS  I M  READING 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

02.0 
INSTR 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

HILL  MARGARET 

508 

DEVELOP  SEL  AREAS 

04.0 

CR 

06.30-09.00  PP    T 

WHAM 

326 

MEES  JOHN  D 

509 

PRACTICUM  IN  RD 
PREREQ    S  ED  521C 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

04.0 

TO 

08.0 

CR 

FISHCO 

510 

SEM  PROBS  READING 
°REREQ    CONSENT  CF 

04.0 
INSTR 

TO 

08.0 

CR 

06.30-09.00  Pf 

TH 

WHAM 

212 

HILL  MARGARET 

516 

INTERN  IN  READING 

04.0 

TO 

12.0 

CR 

PREREQ    S  ED  5C9  AND  514 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

HILL  MARGARET 

5213 

DIAG-CORR  READ  DIS 

04.0 

CR 

PRERtQ    505  OR  44C 

OR  CCNCURRENT  f 

*EG 

dITH  5C5  4 

TEACH  EXPER 

09.00-11.30 

c 

WHAM 

144 

HILL  MARGARET 

561 

CURRICULUM 

04.0 

CR 

06.30-09.00  PN  V 

WHAM 

301B 

F  ISHBACK 

572 

RES  ♦  EVAL  IN  S  ED 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    ADVANCED  STANDING 

AND  CONSENT 

3F  INSTR 

06.30-09.00  PM    T 

WHAM 

319 

3USER 

5754 

IND  RES-CURRICULUM 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

02.0 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

ALSTCN 

5753 

IND  RES-SUPERVISION 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

02.0 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

ALSTON 

575C 

IND  RES-LAMG  ARTS 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

02.0 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

DUSENBERY  MIRIAM  C 

5750 

IND  RES-SCIENCE 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

02.0 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

JAMES 

575E 

IND  RES-READING 
TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

02.0 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

HILL  MARGARET 

575F 

IND  RES-SO:  STUDIES 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

02.0 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

MILLER 

575G 

IND  RES-SEC  EDUC 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

02.0 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

ALSTON 

575K 

IND  RES-JR  H  METHGC 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

02.0 

TO 

04.0 

CR 

ALSTON 

596 

INDEPENDENT  INVEST 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

05.0 

TO 

09.0 

CR 

OLIVA  +  HILL 

598 

PRACTICUM 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

02.0 
DEPT 

TO 

12.0 

CR 

OLIVA 

599 

THESIS 

TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

03.0 

TO 

09.0 

CR 

OLIVA  ♦  HILL 

600 

DISSERTATION 

TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

01. 0 

TO 

48.0 

CR 

OLIVA  +  HILL 
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Secretarial  and  Business  Education  (SEC) 

201 A       TYPEWRITING  03.0    CR 

L  09.00  TWTHF  CL  13 

2  01.00  N  WTHF  CL         13 

3  04.00  MWTH  CL         13 
2018   TYPEWRITING  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    SEC  201A  CR  EQLIV 

1  09.00  TWTHF  CL         13 

2  01.00  f  WTHF  CL         13 

3  04.00  MWTH  CL         13 
201C   TYPEWRITING  03.0  C* 

PREREQ    SEC  201B  CR  EQLIV 

1     03.00  MWTH  CL         13   3U30LTZ 

221A   SHORTHAND-TRANS  04.0  CR 

1     02.00  MWTHF  CL        17 

2213   SHORTHAND-TRANS  04.0  C^ 

PREREQ    SEC  221A  CR  EQLIV 

I     02.00  NTWTHF  CL         21 

221C   SHORTHAND-TRANS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SEC  2218  CR  EQLIV 

1     02.00  NTWTHF  CL         13 

241  DUPLICATING  01. 0  C* 

PREREQ    SEC  201  CR  EQUIV 

1  08.00-09.50  F  CL        21 

2  10.00-11.50  F  CL        21 

3  12.00-01.50      V  CL        21 

4  03.00-04.50      N  CL        21 

242  CALC  MACH  ACCTANTS  01.0  C* 

1  10.00  T     TH  CL  17        3AUERNFEIND    HARRY    8 

243  KEYPUNCH  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    SEC  201A  CR  EQLIV 

1  10.00  V  CL        21   BURGER 

2  11.00  f  CL        21   BURGER 
304    ADV  TYPEWRITING  Oi.O  CR 

PREREQ    SEC  201-9 

1     10.00  TWTHF  CL        13   BURGER  CPAL  JUNE 

324A   ADV  SHORTHAND-TRANS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SEC  221C  CR  EQL IV 

1     12.00  MwTHF  CL        13   BURGER 

3248   ADV  SHORTHAND-TRANS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SEC  324A  CR  EQLIV 

1     12.00  NTWTHF  CL         17   ANDERSON 

326    EXECUTIVE  SEC  PRCC  04.0  C^ 

PREREQ    SEC  304 

1      11.00  NTWTHF  CL         13   8AUERNFEIND  HARRY  B 

341    OFFICE  CAL:  MCHNS  04.0  CR 

1     01.00  NTWTHF  CL        17   RAHE 

403  TEACH  TYPEWRITING  03.0  C* 

PREREQ    SEC  304  CR  EQUIV 

1     04.00  TWTH  CL         21   RAHE 

404  TEACHING  SHORTHAND  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    SEC  324A  CR  EQLIV 

1     06.00-07.25  PN  f    W  CL         13   GARRISON 
406    TCH  OF  PR-^ACH  /P/  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SEC  341  LP  EQUIV 

1     09.00  VTWTH  CL         17   3AUERNFEIND  HARRY  B 

427    RECORDS  ADMN  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SEC  407 

1     05.45-07.25       T  TH  CL         17   BAUERNFEIND 
485    PRIN-PHIL  i/O  TEC  ED  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    STUDENT  TEACHING  OR  C3NSEMT  OF 
DEPARTMENT 

1     06.00-03.30  PN  V  TECH  A   208   BAUERNFEIND 
503    TEST-MEAS  BUS  EDUC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  422A  CR  MMH  410A 

I     09.00-11.30  S  CL         21   JACOBSON 

590    READINGS  IN  BUS  ED      02.0  TO  05.0  C^ 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INS1R 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  RAHE  HARVES 
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302 


308 


312 


1 


I 


1 


591    IND  RES  IN  BUS  EC       02.0  TG  05.0  C^ 
PREREQ    :ONSENT  CF  INSTP 
1      TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

Sociology    (SOC) 

301    PRINCIPLES  OF  SOC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    JR  STANDING 

03.00-04.50       ft     W        WHA*     317 
SECT  L  RESERVED  FOR  SOC  MJORS 
CONTEMP  SOC  PRCB  04.0  CR 

PREREO    ONE  COURSE  IN  SCC 

01.00  NTWTH     LS  I     205 

STAT  EUR  SDC  SCI  04.0  C^ 

PREREQ    JR  STANDING  OR  CONSENT  [IF 
I  NSTR 
03.00  f   IWTH     LS  I     205 

FLEM  SOC  RESEARCH  04.0  C* 

PREREO    SOC  308  CR  EGUIV  OR  CONSENT  OF 
I  NSTR 
01.00  TWTHF    LSI     323 

SECT  1  RESERVED  FOR  SOC  MJORS 

01.00  TWTHF    LS  I     323 

04.00  TWTHF    086  1     102 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  04.0  C^ 

PREREQ    SOC  301 

10.00-11.50       T  TH     LS  II    450 
SECT  1  RESERVED  FOR  SOC  N/5J0RS 
POPUL  +  MIGRATION  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SOC  301  CP  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
08.00-09.50        T  TH     WHAM     317 
SECT  1  RESERVED  FOR  SOC  NfiJORS 
SOCIOLOGY  OF  ED  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  201B  CP  SOC  301 

12.00-01.50        T  TH     WHAM     210 
SOCIAL  WEL=ARE  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  201B  CR  SOC  30  1 

0).00  TWTHF    0720     103 

11.00  T  THE    LS  I     205 

11.00  W       WHAM     201 

INTROO  INTERVIEWING  04.0  CI 

PREREQ    GSB  2013  CR  SOC  301. 

12.00  M  THF    WHAM     203 

10.00  NT  THF    LS  I     323 

READINGS  IN  SOC  01.0  TO  05.0  C-t 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1      TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
396H   HONORS  READINGS-SOC     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
397H   HONORS  SEM  IN  SOC       03.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     02.00-C4.30       T         WHAM     212 
SOCIAL  CHAMGE  04.0  C^ 

PRERcQ    TWO  CGURSES  IN  SOC  OR    CONSENT 
OF  INSTR 
1      10.00-11.50        T  TH     LS  II    146 
SECT  I  RESERVED  FOR  SOC  MAJORS 
SOCIOLOGY  DF  SCIENC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    TWO  COURSES  IN  SOC  OR  CONSENT 
DF  INSTR 
1     01.00-02.50        T  TH     AG       144 
JUVENILE  DELIN  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    TWO  COURSES  IN  SOC  OR  PSYC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1      12.00  VTWTH     WHAM     205 

PROC  IN  SOC  WORK  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SOC  375  CP  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     01.00  NT  THF    WHAM     228 

SOC  WK-SEL  AGENCIES  03.0  C* 

PRERcQ    SOC  481  ANC  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
I      12.00  NT    F    WHAM     301A 


RAHE  HARVFS 


MART  I  N 


NCDCNALO 


CUBECK 


332 


71 


3  74 


375 


383 


396 


1 


1 


406 


454 


473 


481 


482 


RAINEY  VICHAEL  L 
3J0RKMAN  NILS-MAGNUS 


NALL 


,ASTCN 


MARTIN 


EADES  JGSEPH 
EADES  JOSEPH 


BRELJE  MARTHA  ELAINE 
BROWN  FGSTER  S  JR 


NALL 


CUBECK 


GASTON  JERRY  C 


ALIX  ERNEST  K 


BRELJE  MARTHA  FLAINE 


BROWN  FCSTER  S  JR 
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483    PROS  IN  CORRECTIONS  04.0  CR 

PRtREG    5  0C  4  72  LP  CONSENT  OF  1MSTR 
L     ro  BE  ARRANGED 
489A   PROBATION-PAROLE  04.0  CR 

PRERtQ    SOC  481  I'R  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
4P9E   INDEPT  STUDY  CCRRS      C2.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PRE RE Q    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
498H   HONORS  IND  RESEARCH     01.0  TO  04.0  C* 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1      TO  BE  ARRANGED 

501  SURVEf  SOCIOL  THEO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SOC  45 1  CP  CONSENT  OF  IMSTR 
1     rO  BE  ARRANGED 

502  EUR  THEO  1300-1910  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    15  HRS  SCC  OR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
I      TO  BE  ARRANGED 
<S?7    QUANT  METHODS  IT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SOC  526  CR  ECUIV 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
529    SOC  MEASUREMENT  04.0  C* 

PREREQ    SOC  412  ANC  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
538    SEM  INDUSTRIAL  SOC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    15  HRS  CF  SOC  C R  CONSENT  JF 
I  NSTR 
1      10.00-11.50        T    F    AG       170 
542    SEM  FAMILY  04. Q  CR 

PREREQ    15  HRS  SCC,  INCLUDING  SOC  340, 
OR  CONS  EM  OF  INSTR 
1     08.00-10.50         W        WHAM     231 
561    ALCOHOL  AND  SOCIETY  04.0  CR 

PRERtQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     07.00-09.30  ^    T         CL       326 
583    SUPER  FIEL3  WK  CORR     04.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
591    INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH     C2.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  INSTR  AND  DEPT 
CHAIRMAN 
l  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

596    READINGS  I M  SOC  02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR  AND  DtPT" 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
599    THESIS  02.0  TO  09.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  OEPT  CHAIRMAN 
I      TO  BE  ARRANGED 
bUO    DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 

PREREQ    30NSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 


JOHNSON 


EYUN 


JOHNSON  +  EYNON 


MUNCH 


MUNCH     PETER    ANDREAS 


HAWKES 


H  A  W  K  E  S 


ROSSEL  ROBERT  D 


LANTZ 


SNYDER 


JOHNSON  +  EYNON 


Special  Education  (SPE) 

406    TECH  INT  HEAR  TESTS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SP  +  A  416  CP  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1      09.00  VT  THF    COMM     1006 

CROSS-LISTED  WITH  SP+A  4C6 
4104   PROB  +  CHAR-EMC  CHI  04.0  C* 

PREREQ    SP  E  414 
I     02.00  l«  W        WHAM     302 

0  2.00  T         PULL       38 

0  2.00  TH     H  EC     206 

ADMISSION  TO  TEACHtP  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
REQUIRED 
410B   PROB  CHAR  MENT  RET  04.0  CR 

P  R  E  R  t  Q    S  P  E  4  14 
1     03.00  MTWTH     WHAM.     302 

ADMISSION  TO  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
REQUIRED 


THOMPSON 


STEPHENS  WYATT  E 
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410C   PROS  CHAR  3IFT  ChLC  04-0  CR 

PREREO    3SYC  301  CR  303  OR  CONSENT  DF 
I  NSTR 
1      06.30-09.00  PM       TH  WHAM     203   CASEY  JOHN  P 

411    ASS  +  REMED  LRN  DIS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SP  E  414  AM)  CCNSENT  DF  IMSTR 
1     06.30-09.00  Py   N  WHAM     228   JOINER  LEE  M 

413A   DIR  03SER-EMOT  GIST  04.0  CR 

PREREO    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1      06.00-08.00  PM     W        WHAM     301B  JACOBS 
4138   DIR  Ob  OF  MR  CHILD  04.0  CR 

PRERtQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1      10.00-12.50       T         WHAM     231   RAINEY 
414    THE  EXCEPT  CHILD  04.0  CR 

PREREO    PSYC  301  CR  303  OR  CONSENT  DF 
INSTR 

1  LL.00  MTWTH     LAwSOM   221   THOMPSON 
UNDERGRADUATES  ONLY (SECT.  1) 

2  01.00  VTWTH     LAWSQN   221 
UNDERGRADUATES  ONLY  (SECT.  2) 

3  06.30-09.00  PN     W        WHAM     308   JACOBS 
GRADUATES  DNLY  (SECT.  3) 

4  06.30-09.00  PM    T        LAWSCJN   221 
420A   MET  +     MAT-ED  EM  LIS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SD  E  410fl  £MD  CONSENT  UF  INSTR 
1      04.00  VTWTH     WHAM     328   JUUL 

420B   METH  +  MAT  TEACH  MR  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SP  E  410B  £ND  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     02.00-03.50        T  TH     WHAM     231 
496    READ  +  INDEP  STUDY      02. 0  TO  08.0  CR 
PRERtQ    SP  E  414  AND  CCNSENT  DF  STAFF 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
501A   SP  RESEARCH  PROB  04.0  CR 

PRERtQ    CONSENT  IF  DEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGFC  JOINER 

PART  ONE  UF  TWC  COURSE  SEGUENCE 
518S   WKSHP-ADM  SP  E  °ROG     02. 0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    SP  E  414 
1     06.30-09.00  P^  w        WHAM     231   MORGAN 

577    PRACTICUM  IN  S o  ED      04.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    SP  E  410A,  3,  C»  OR  D,  AND 
CONSENT  CF  STAFF 
t     TO  dE     ARRANGED 
580A   ED  MALAD  CHILDREN  04.0  C^ 

PRERtQ    SP  E  414  /SND  CCNSENT  DF  IMSTR 
1     06.00-09.30  PM    T         WHAM     329   CROWNER  JAMES 
580B   ED  OF  MENT  RET  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SP  E  414  A N D  CCNSFMT  DF  IMSTR 
1     06.30-09.00  PM    T         WHAM     301 A  STEPHENS 
591    SEM  ED-PHYS  HUCP  CH  04.0  CR 

PRERtQ    SP  E  414  AND  CCNSENT  DF  IMSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  MORGAN  HOWARD  G 

596    I.NID  INVESTIGATION       05.0  TO  09.0  CR 
I      TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

599  THESIS  02.0  TO  09.0  CR 
I     TO    BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATUN  01. 0  TO  48.0  CR 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  CROWNER  JAMES 

Speech  (SPCH) 

102         PUBLIC    SPEAKING  04.0    CR 

PRERtQ  SSD    103 

1  02.00  NTWTH  COMM  1020       HIBBS    RICHARD    PAUL 

2  03.00  VTWTH  COMM  1020 
104          TRAINING    SPKG    VOICE                                      04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SSD     103 

I  10.00  VT     THF  COMM  1006 

CROSSLISTEO    WITH    SP+A     104 
200  PHONE  T ICS  04.0    CR 

1  02. uO  *T*TH  COMM  1017       GARBUTT    CAMERCN    W 
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201 
202 

203 

205 
209 
301 

303 

304 

309 

311 

323 

331 

401 
407B 
418 
423 

427 

429 

434 

441 

450B 

504 

507B 

S08 
510 


PARLIAMENTARY  uAW 

11.00  N     F 

PRIN  OF  DISCUSSION 

03.00  WT  TH 

0  3.00  T  W   F 

INTERPERSONAL  COMM 
PREREQ    CSD  103  CR  EQUIV 
09.00  "  W 

09.00  T  TH 

ARGUMENT     DEBATE 

10.0  0  TWTH 

10.00  » 

FORENSIC    ACTIVITIES 
PREREQ  CONSENT    CF     INS1R 

10.00  S 

PERSUASION 

02.00  VTW 

0  2.00  TH 

02.00  NTWTH 

BUS  PROF  SPEAKING 

0  3.00  N  W 

03.00  T  TH 

GREAT  SPEECHES 

01.00  N  W   F 

FORENSIC    ACTIVITIES 
PREREQ  CONSENT     CF     INS  IP 

10.00  5 

COMM  +  SOC  PROCESS 
PREREQ    SPCH  203 

09.00  VTWTH 

ORAL  INTERP  II 


02.0    CR 
COMM  1020 

03.0    CR 
COMM  1018 

COMM  102  1 

04.0    CR 

PHY  CA  258 

WHAM  301 A 

34.0  CR 

LS  II  350 

TECrl  A  222 

01.0  CR 

COMM    2008 

04.0  CR 
COMM    1018 
TECH  D   131 
AG       18a 

04.0  CR 
COMM    2012 
COMM    1022 

03.0  CR 
CDMM    1018 

01.0  CR 

COMM    2008 
04.0  CR 

CUMM    1017 
04.0  CR 


BRENIMAN  LESTER  R 

POTTER  DAVID  J 
GOOOIEL  EUNICE  P 


SANDERS 


KLE  INAU 


SC  200  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

COMM    1018 
PHY  SA   258 
COMM    2012 
03.0  CR 


PREREQ 

11.00  VTW   F 

11.00  TH 

12.00  NTWTHF 

PR  POLICIES  +  PRACT 
PREREg    JUNIOR  STANDING 

02.00  y  W   F    LAWSUN   231 

CREATIVE  DRAMATICS  04.0  CR 

09.00  WTWTH     COMM    1020 

AMER  PUBLIC  ADDRESS  04.0  CR 

10.00-11.50        T  TH     COMM    2012 
BRITISH  PUB  ADDRESS  04.0  CR 

06.00-09.00  PM  f  COMM    1021 

ORAL  INTERP  POETRY  04.0  CR 


PREREQ 


SD    20C    MC     SPCF     323 


COMM  1017 

04.0  CR 
COMM    1018 
COMM    1020 
04.0  CR 

COMM    1021 
04.0  CR 


10.00-11.50       T  TH 
SEC  SCHL  FDREN  PROG 

10.00  V  W   F 

10.00  TH 

EXP    STUD    ORAL    CON 
PREREQ  SPCH    428 

01.00-02.50  V    W 

LEC    +    LEC    RECITAL 
PREREQ  12    HRS     PUBLIC    SPEAKING, 

INTERP,     CR     THEATRE 

10.00-11.50  T     TH  H    EC  206 

TCHG    ELEM    SCHL    SPCF  34.0    CR 

08.00-09.50  T  COMM  1018 

08.00-09.50  TH     0720     105 

LAB  INTERPER  CCM  04.0  CR 

02.00-03.50        T  TH     COMM    2012 
MED  +  REN  RHETORIC  04.0CR 

10.00-11.50      N  W       COMM    2012 
STUOItS  IN  PUB  ACD  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    SPCH  5C7A 

09.00-11.50  F    COMM    2012 

SEM  STUDIES  IN  DISC  04.0  CR 

07.30-10.00  PV    T         COMM    2002 
SEM  PL-RS  SOC  CCNT  0  4.0  C< 

08.00-09.50        T  Th     COMM    2012 


SMI  TH 

JENNINGS 

WILEY 


SANDERS 


F  ISH 

WILEY 

3RADLEY  LYNN  R 

BRADLEY  EARL  EDSEL 

MICKEN  RALPH  A 

BRENIMAN  LESTER  R 
SANDERS  KEITH  R 


HIGGINBOTHAM 

PACE  THOMAS  J 
BRADLEY  EARL  EDSEL 

BRADLEY  CARL  EDSEL 
POTTER  DAVID  J 
SMI  TH 
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5 1  IB   TEACH  COLL  SPEECH  02.0  CR 

01.00  N  W        COMM    2012   SMITH 

RESEARCH  PROBLEMS       01. 0  TO  04.0  CR 


530 
532B 
599 
600 

Spee 

100 

104 

318 

400 

405B 

406 

412 

414 

419 
428 

515 

516 

522B 

524 

5293 

530 

533 
599 

600 


TO  BE  ARRANGED  3RADLEY  EARL  EDSEL 

RESEARCH  IN  SPEECH  02.0  CR 

01.00  T  TH  COMM    2012   BRADLEY  EARL  EDSEL 

THESIS  02.0  TO  09.0  CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  MICKEN  RALPH  A 

DISSERTATIDN  01.0  Tj  48.0  CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  SICKEN  RALPH  A 

h  Pathology  and  Audiology  ( SP  &  A ) 

SPEECH    CLIMIC  CC.O  TO    02.0    C * 

TO    BE    ARRANGEC 
TRAIMIMG    SPK    VCICE  04.0    CR 

10.00  NT    THE  COMM  1006 

CROSSLISTED    WITH    SPCF     104 
VOICE    +    CLEFT    PAL  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP  +  A    212    CR     CONSENT    OF     INSTR 

08.00  NT     THF  COMM  1006        BRACKETT     I     P 

IND    STUDY-SP+A  01.0  TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  ADVANCED    STANDING 

TO    BE    ARRANGED  HOSHtKO    MICHAEL    S 

PRAC    SP    +    HEAR    ThER  02.0  TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  JUNIOR    STANDING     IN    DEPARTMENT 

11.00  T    TH  COMM  1006       PACE    SUE    ANN 

HEARING    TESTS  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP+A    416    CP     CCNSENT    OF     INSTR 

09.00  NT     THF  COMM  1006        MCFARLAND 

CEREBRAL    PALSY  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP+A    212,     414    CP     CONSENT    DF     IN 

5TR 

01.00  NT     THF  COMM  1006       PACE    SUE    ANN 

PHYSIOL    OF    SPEECH  04.0    CR 

10.00-11.50  F  LS     I  118       KAPLAN    H    M 

10.00  NT     TH  LS     I  113        KAPLAN    H    M 

CROSSLISTED    WITH    PHSL    414 
COMM    PROS    DF    H    OF    H  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP+A    406    CR    CONSENT    OF     INSTR 

02.00  NT     THF  COMM  1006 

SP    CORR    FOR    CL    TCH  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         PRACTISING    TEACFER,     SR    OR    GRAD 
IN    EDUC 

03.00  NTWTH  COMM  1006       GARBUTT    CAMERON    W 

READINGS     IN    SP  +  A  01.0  TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  ADVANCED    STANDING 

TO    BE     ARRANGED  BRACKETT     I     P 

SEM-PSYCHOACOUSTICS  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP+A    406,     416    AND  420 

04.00-05.50  T  F  COMM  1009       COPELAND    ALFRED 

SEM-ORG    SP:H    PROB  01.0  TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP+A    522A    CR    CCNSENT    DF    INSTR 

04.00-05.50  N        TH  COMM  1008       K0EPP-3AKER    HERBERT 

SEM-LANG    DISORDERS  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         GRADUATE    STANDING 

02.00-03.50  N       TH  COMM  1009       PACE    SUE    ANN 

SEM    IN    ST    3EHAVI0R  01.0  TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP+A    529A    CR    CCNSENT     DF     INSTR 

02.00-03.50  1  F  COMM  1009       BRUTTEN    GENE    JEROME 

RES    PROB    IN    SP+A  01.0  TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ         ADVANCED    STANDING 

TO    BE    ARRANGED  BRUTTEN    GENE     JEROME 

SEM    IN    SPCH    SCIENCE  01.0  TO    04.0    CR 

10.00-11.50  T  F  COMM  1009       FOSHIKO    MICHAEL     S 

THESIS  02.0  TO    09.0    CR 

TO    BE    ARRANGED  KOEPP-BAKER    HERBERT 

DISSERTATIDN  01.0  TO    48.0    CR 

TO    BE    ARRANGEC  KOEPP-BAKER    HERBERT 
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w 


w 


Theater  (THEA) 

111A       STAGING    rE;HNIQUES 

09.00  N 

03.00-04.50  N 

09.00 

09.00  f 

03.00-04. 50 

09.00 

09.00  N 

03.00-04.50 

09.0  0 
203  VOICE     AND    DICTION 

09.00  N        TH 

09.00  T 

09.00  W 

203    DRAMATIC  ACTIVITIES     01. 

07.35-09.00  PM    T  TH 
213    STAGE  MOVEMENT 

12.00  NTWTHF 

217    ACTING 

01.00-02.50        T  TH 
30B   INTERMED+ADV  3ALLET 

PREREQ    THEA  230A  CR  CCN 

04.0  0-0  5.30      e    W 

04.00  T 

240    THEO-TECH  SONT  ONCE     C2. 

10.00  NTWTH 

CROSS-LISTED  WITH  PEN  24C 
273    DANCE  WORKSHOP 

05.30-07.30       T  TH 

07.30-09.30  PN    T  TH 
STAGE  MAKE-UP 


305 
308 
309 

31  3 
317 

^22 

400 
402A 

4028 
405A 

409 

411 

412 
414 


03.0 
TECH  A 
COMM 
LAWSOM 
TECH  A 
COMM 
LAWSOM 
TECH  A 
COMM 
LAWSOM 

04.0 
COMM 
ABBOTT 
COMM 
0  TO  03.0 
COMM 

03.0 
COMM 

04.0 
COMM 

02.0 
SENT    OF     I 
08  13 
0813 
0    TO    24.0 
0813 


C^ 

111 
10  M 

131 

111 
10  3  7 

131 

111 
1037 

131 

CR 
13F 

129 
2012 

C* 
1045 

CR 
1045 

C* 
1045 

CR 
MSTR 

101 

101 

CR 

101 


10.00-11.50  W  S 

DRAMATIC    a:tivities  01. 

07.35-09.00    PN  T     TH 

TEACHING    DANCE 
PREREQ  PEW    212    /*NC    222 

08.00  NTWTHF 

08.00  NTWTHF 

DANCE  PRODJCTION 

02.00-03.50       T  TH 
INTERMEDIATE  ACTING 
PREREQ    THEA  217 

01.00-02.50      w  W 
THEATER  PRACTICUN       02. 

TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
THEATER  PROBLEMS 

05.00  TH 

PLAY  DIRECT ING 

08.00  NTW   F 

THE  ABOVE  SECTION  PCR  SPCF 

03.00  NTW       F 

PI  AY    JlRECT ING 

11.00  NT  THF 

SCENIC  IMAGINATION 
PREREQ    SENIORS  ♦  GRADS 

10.00-11.50      N  W 
H  S  THEATRE 

01.00  T  TH 

01.00  N  W 

PLAYWRITINS 
PREREQ    THEA  311  +  CONSE 

03.00  N  W 

03.00  T    F 

STAGE  DESIGN 
PREREQ    THEA  207 

09.00  NTW   F 

COSTUMF  DESIGN 

03.00  NT     THF 


02.0    CR 
0813  131 

0813  101 

02.0    C* 
COMM  1055 

0    TO    0  3.0    C* 
COMM  1037 

05.0    C* 
OR     EQJIV 

0813  101 

GYM  114 


HENDREN  PHILIP  R 

HENDREN  PHILIP  R 

HENDREN  PHILIP  R 

HENDREN  PHILIP  R 

HENDREN  ^HILIP  R 

HENDREN  PHILIP  R 


GAR3UTT  CAMERON  W 
GARBUTT  CAMERON  W 
GARBUTT  CAMERON  W 

ZOECKLER  CHARLES  W 

LEWIS,  NANCY 

HARRISON  EELIN  S 


DAVIDSON,  ELLEVA  J 
DAVIDSON  ELLEVA  J 

GRAY  WINSTON  G 


GRAY  WINSTON  G 
LEWIS,  NANCY 

HORN  BOBBY  E 

ZOECKLER    CHARLES    W 


DAVIDSON 
DAVIES 


04.0  CR 


0813 


101   GRAY  WINSTON  G 


04.0  C* 

COMM    1045 
0  TO  12.0  C* 


00 
COMM 

04 
COMM 
STUDEN 
COMM 

04 
COMM 

0  4 
ONLY 
COMM 

04 
AG 
AB831 

04 
NT  OF  I 
AG 
ABBOT 

04 


.0  CR 

1045 
.0  C^ 

1045 
TS  OMLY 

1045 
.0  CI 

1045 
.0  CR 

20  4  2 
.0  CR 

188 
T   129 
.0  C* 
NSTR 

144 
T  129 
.0  C* 


COMM    2041 

04.0  C* 
COMM    204  1 


HARRISON  EELIN  S 
GRAY  WINSTON  G 

ZOECKLER 

ABRANS 

ABRAMS  SHERWIN 

GORELIK    MORDECAI 

ZOECKLER    CHARLES    W 
ZOECKLFR    CHARLES    W 


KOZLENKC  WILLIAM 
KOZLENKC  W  ILLl AM 


PAYNE  DARWIN  R 
HARRISON  EELIN  S 
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432    STAGE  LIGHTING  04.0  CR 

1      12.00  VTWTH  COM*l    1037   HENDREN  PHILIP  R 

5033   STAGE  LIGHTING  04.0  C* 

PREREQ    :ONSENT  CF  DfcPT  +  GRAD 
STANDING 

L      10.00  MWTH  COMM    2042   HENDREN 

505    THE  TRAGIC  THEATRE  04.0  C^ 

I     02.00  T  THF  TECH  Q  20   ABRAMS  SHFRWIN 

02.00  w  AG       220   ABRAMS  SHERWIN 

519    THEATRE  PRACTtCUf       01. 0  TO  12.0  C* 

1     TO  HE  ARRANGED  GRAY  WINSTON  G 

526    SEM  IN  THEATRE  ARTS     03.0  TO  12.0  C* 
PREREO    SRAD  STANDING  ■*    CONSENT 
DF  DEPARTMENT 

1     09.00-11.50  S  LAWSONI   101   MARSHALL,  HERBERT 

530    RFSFARCH  PROBLEMS       01.0  TO  04.0  C3 

I     06.00-07.30  Pw     W  COMH    1017   MQE »  CHRISTIAN  H 

599    THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  MQE,  CHRISTIAN  H 

Technical  &  Industrial  Education  (TIED) 

201B   VISUAL  COM^UNICATNS  03.0  C* 

1  0  1.00  N  W  PULL  I  17 
01.00-02.50        T  PULL  I    17 

2  01.00  N  W  PULL  I  17 
01.00-02.50          TH  PULL  I    17 

302  CONSTR  MTDS  PRI  TCF  04.0  CR 

1  10.00              TW  ^»ULL  I   109   VAN  ROOY 
08.00-10.50      V  PULL  T   109 
08.00-09.50         W  PULL  I   109 

2  10.00  TW  PULL  I  109 
08.00-09.50  T  DULL  I  109 
08.00-10.50          TH  PULL  I   109 

3  01.00  TV*  PULL  I  109 
11.00-01.50  N  PULL  I  109 
11.00-12.50         W  PULL  I   109 

4  01.00  TW  PULL  I  109 
11.00-12.50  T  PULL  I  109 
11.00-01,50          TH  PULL  I   109 

303  DIVERSIFIED  CROFTS  04.0  C^ 

1  04.00              TW  PULL  I   109   JENKINS 
02.00-04.50      V  PULL  I   109 
02.00-03.50         W  PULL  I   109 

2  04.00  TW  PULL  I  109 
02.00-03.50  T  PULL  I  109 
02.00-04.50          TH  PULL  I   109 

305A   MATERIALS-PROCESSES  04.0  C* 

1  08.00             N  W  PULL  I    14   BORTZ 
08.00-09.50            F  PULL  I    14 

2  08.00            M  W  PULL  I    14   BORTZ 
08.00-09.50        T  PULL  I    14 

307    ENER  CONV-P  TRAN  II  03.0  C* 

PREREQ    207 

L     10.00  V     F  PULL  I    16   SULLIVAN  JAMES  A 

09.00-13.50         W  PULL  I    16   SULLIVAN  JAMES  A 

2     10.00  N     F  PULL  I    16 

09.00-13.50  TH  PULL  I    16 

310A   ELECTRONICS-INSTRUf  04.0  C* 

1  01.00             N  W  TECH  D   106   BITTLE  RAYMOND  E 
01.00-02.50        T  TECH  0   106   BITTLE  RAYMOND  E 

2  01.00  f  W  TECH  D  106 
01.00-02.50          TH  TECH  D   106 

319    INDUSTRIAL  INTERN       03.0  TO  24.0  C* 
PREREO    :ONSENT  CF  COORCINAHR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  BITTLE 

408    T  AIDS  IN  TECH  EO  03.0  CR 

1  06.00-08.30  Pf*       f  TECH  D   130   KENNEKE  LARRY 

2  06.00-03.30  PV          T  TECH  D   130   NYSTROM  DENNIS  C 
419    STU  TCH  IN  TECH  PRC     08.0  TO  16.0  CR 

PREREQ    9  OTR  HRS  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  KENNEKE  LARRY 
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4203   ENTRPRS-MAMMACH  SYS             04.0  CR 
PREREQ    V20A 

1     03.00             V  W  PULL  I  14B  NYSTROM 

03.00-0^.50       T  PULL  I  14B 

421  PRIN  ENTRPRS  TEACH               03.0  CR 

PREREQ    16  HCURS  IN  T I  EC 

I     11.00             NTW  TECH  0  130   ERICKSON 

422  CURR  DEVEL  ENTRPRIS              03.0  CR 

PREREQ    10    HOURS  IN  TIEC 

I     03.00             VTW  TECH  D  130   ERICKSON  JOHN  HOWARD 

425    PRACTICUM  IN  TECH       02.0  TO  08.0  CR 
PREREQ    12  HRS  IN  TECHNICAL  SUBJECTS 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STADT  RONALD  W 

430    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS         02.0  TO  08.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STADT  RO«JALD  W 

485    PRIN-PHIL  i/O  TEC  EC              03.0  C  3 
PREREQ 

1     06.00-09.30  PV  H  TECH  A  208   RAMP  WAYNE  S 

488  ANAL  FOR  OSCUP  ED                03.0  CR 

PREREQ    12  HRS  IN  TEACHING  SPECIALTY1 

1     06.00-09.00  PM      TH  TECH  A  310   30RTZ  RICHARD  F 

489  ORG  OF  SUBJ  MATTER               33.0  CR 

PREREQ    TIED  488 

I     06.00-03.30  PM     W  TECH  A  120   SULLIVAN  JAMES  A 

490  PRIN  OCCUP  TEACH                 03.0  CR 

PREREQ    12  HRS  IN  TEACFING  SPECIALTY 

1     06.00-08.30  PM    T  TECH  A  208   BAILEY  LARRY  J 

540  RESEARCH  TECH  EDUC      02.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     09.00-12.00             S  TECH  A  208   ERICKSON  JOHN  HOWARD 

541  OCCUP  INFO  AND  GUIC              04.0  CR 

1     06.00-09.00  PM      TH  WHAM  201   RAMP  WAYNE  S 

570    SPECIAL  IN7ESTIGAT      02.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC  STADT  RONALD  W 

599    THESIS                   01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STADT  RONALD  W 

University  Convocation  (UNIV) 

200         UNIV    CONVOCATION  01.0    CR 

1  01.00  TH  ARENJA         555 

Zoology  (ZOOL) 

309    ELEMENTARY  CYTCLCGY  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    15  HRS  OF  EIOLCGY 

1     08.00  V  W   F  LS  II    250   HAAS 

08.00-09.50        T  TH  LS  II    303 
316    INSECT  PESTS  CONTL  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SSA  2018 

1  01.00             N  W  LS  II    350   MCPHERSON  JOHN  E 
01.00-02.50        T  TH  LS  II    304   MCPHERSON  JOHN  E 

2  01.00             v  w  LS  II    350   MCPHERSON  JOHN  E 
03.00-04.50       T  TH  LS  II    304 

3178   DIVERSITY  DF  ANIMAL  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    ZOOL  317^ 

1  08.00  T  TH     AG       166 
08.00-09.50  ft.    W   F    LS  II    251 

2  03.00  T  J^             AG       166   GEORGE  WILLIAM 
10.00-11.50  N  W   F    LS  II    251 

3  08.00  T  TH     AG       166   GEORGE  WILLIAM 
01.00-02.50  f    W   F    LS  I  1    251 

*     08.00  T  TH     AG       166   GEORGE  WILLIAM 

03.00-04.50      V  W   F    LS  II    251 

318A   VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ZOOL  317R  CR  CCNSENT  DF  IMS  TR 

1     02.00  flW       LS  II    350 

31.00-02.50  F    LS  II    269 

321    HISTOLOGICAL  TECHN  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    1  YR  OF  HIC  SCIENCE  OR  CONSENT 
OF  INSTRLCTOR 
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322 


382 


10.00  T  TH 

10.00-11.50      ¥    W   F 
PROBLEMS  IN  ZCCLCGY     02. 
PRERtQ    4.25  GPA, SENIOR 
DEPT  OR  F£C  APPR 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
ZOOL  SENIOR  SEMINAR 


LS  II    250 
LS  II    381 

0  TO  05.0  C^ 
STANDING, AND 
OVAL 


WARTAN  JAN 

MARTAN  JAN 


404 


406 


413 


425A 


459 


465 


479 


52u 


542 


561 


577 


580 


582 


583B 


585F 


585H 


PREREQ 

1  11.00 

2  04.00 

3  04.00 

4  11.00 

ZOOLOGY  FIELD  STUO 
PREREO    :ONSENT  CF 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 
PROTOZOOLOGY 
PREREQ    £00L  317A 
1     01.00 

02.00-03.50 
THE  INVERTEBRATES 
PREREQ    1  YR  ZCOL 
1      12.00 

11.00-12.50      V 
GENETIC  METHODS 
PREREQ    3I0L  305 
I     03.00-04.50      P 
GAME  BIRDS 
PREREQ    ZOOL  317A 
INSTR 
1      11.00 

08.00-11.50 
ICHTHYOLOGY 
PREREQ    2G0L  317H 
I     09.00  N 

09.00-13.50 
ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR 
PREREQ    3SA  301  CP 
1     04.00  V 

03.00-04.50 
CROSSLISTEO  WITH  AN 
ADV  INVERTEBRATES 
PREREQ    CONSENT 
1     10.00 

09.00-13.50 
OSTEOLOGY 
PREREQ    CONSENT 
1     03.00-04.50 
GAME  MAMMALS 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
1      10.00  V 

08.00-11.50 
POPULATION  ECOLOGY 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
1     08.00 

ADV  SYSTEMATICS 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
1     01.00-02.50      N 
CROSSL ISTED  WITH  BCf 
GRAD  ZOOL  SEMINAR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
TEACH  ZOOL  COLL 
PREREQ    SRAD  STATL 
I     05.00 

SEM-ORNI THOLOGY 
PREREQ    CONSENT 
01.00-02.50 
SEM-AMPHIBI A 
PREREQ    CONSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 


01.0  TO  0  3.0  C* 
SENIOR  STANDING 

W 
T 
T 


02. 
CEPT 


T  TH 

T  TH 

INCLLC 

T  TH 
W   F 


LS 
LS 
LS 
LS 
TO 


I  I 
I  I 

I  1 
I  I 


350 
228 
250 

250 


DYER  WILLIAM  G 
BEATTY 

LE  FEBVRE 
MCPHERSON 


08.0  C* 


04.0  CR 


LS 
LS 


I  I 
I  1 

05.0 
ING  102 
LS  I  I 
LS  I  I 

32.0 


350 
369 
CI 

228 
257 

CR 


GAROIAN  GEORGE 
GAROIAN  GEORGE 


3EATTY  JOSEPH  ALBERT 
BEATTY  JOSEPH  ALBERT 


W 
+  3  1  7E 

T  TH 


LS 


I  I    320 

04.0  CR 
OR  C3NSEMT  OF 


LS 
LS 


I  I    250 
I  I    310 

04.0  C3 


CF 


CF 


W       LS  II    250 
T  TH     LS  II    325 
04.0  C^ 
302  CR  EQUIV 
WTH     LS  II    250 
F    LS  II    250 
I  579 

05.0  C* 
INSTRUCTOR 
T  TH     LS  II    304 
W   F    LS  II    304 

03. C  C* 
INSTRUCTOR 
T  TH     LS  II    256 
04.0  CR 
INSTRUCTOR 
W       LS  I     205 
F    L  S  I  1    310 
03.0  C* 
INSTRUCTOR 
TWTH     LS  II    223 
04.0  C* 
INSTRUCTOR 
W       LS  II    228 
581 

01. 0  TO  06.0  C* 


NGLERT 


KRULL  JOHN  N 
KRULL  JOHN  N 


LEWIS  WILLIAM  M 


FARING  GEORGE  H 
WARING  GEORGE  H 


3LACKWEL0ER  R  E 
BLACKWELOER  R  E 


GAL8REATH 


STAINS  HOWARO  JAMES 
STAINS  HOWARD  JA^ES 


KLIMSTRA  W  D 


BLACKWELDER  R  E 


CF 


CF 


S  IN  t 
W 

01. 

INSTR 

T  TH 

01. 

INSTR 


01.0  C^ 
BIO  SC1EMCE 
LS  II    228 

0  TO  03.0  CR 

LS  I  I    228 

0  TO  03.0  C* 


GAROIAN  GEORGE 


F  ISHER 


BRANDON 
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596  SPECIAL    RESEARCH  C3.0    TO     12.0    CR 

PRERGU   consent  cf  instructor 

I      TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  02.0  TO  09.0  CR 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSEMATION  03.0  TO  48.0  C R 
L     TO  BE  ARRANGED 


SCHEDULE  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  COURSES 


COURSE  &         TITLE  & 
SECTION  NO.       HOURS 


DAYS 


BLDG. 
&  RM. 


INSTRUCTOR 


General  Studies  Area  A — Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Bio- 
logical Inheritance  (GSA) 


101A 

INTR0-PHYS 

SCIEiNICE 

04.0 

CR 

901 

08.00 

MWTH 

M3 

103 

902 

10.0  0 

MWTH 

M3 

101 

90  3 

01.00 

N  T  W  T  H 

M3 

103 

904 

04.00 

N  T  W  T  H 

M3 

101 

101B 

INTRO-PHYS 

SCI ENCE 

04.0 

CR 

901 

1  L.OO 

MWTH 

M3 

103 

90  2 

04.0  0 

P  T  W  T  H 

M3 

103 

General  Studies  Area  B — Man's 
Responsibilities  (GSB) 


Social  Inheritance  and  Social 


201B 

CULT-' 

SOCIETY 

BEHAV 

04.0 

CR 

901 

0  9 

.00 

MWTH 

L3 

109 

902 

12. 

.00 

MWTH 

L3 

109 

201C 

CULT-1 

.uCIE 

TY- 

-BEHAV 

04.0 

CR 

901 

Od 

.00 

MWTH 

HI 

143 

902 

09 

.00 

MWTH 

HI 

143 

903 

10 

.00 

V  TW  TH 

HI 

143 

904 

12 

.00 

MWTH 

HI 

143 

905 

01 

.00 

MWTH 

HI 

143 

906 

0  3 

.00 

MWTH 

AVTECH 

117 

21  I  A 

POLITICAL 

ECONOMY 

04.0 

CR 

901 

10 

.00 

MWTH 

H4 

233 

902 

04, 

.00 

MW  \H 

HA 

233 

2118 

POL ITICAL 

ECONOMY 

04.0 

CR 

901 

08 

.00 

MWTH 

H3 

154 

902 

10 

.00 

MWTH 

H3 

154 

903 

II 

.00 

MWTH 

AVTECH 

116 

904 

12 

.00 

MWTH 

H3 

154 

905 

03 

.00 

MW  W 

HI 

143 

906 

04 

.00 

VTWTH 

MI 

112 

General  Studies  Area  D- 
Ideas  (GSD) 


-Organization  and  Communication  of 


101 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

0  3.0 

C* 

901 

08.00 

IV 

W 

F 

H3 

153 

902 

1  1.00 

y 

w 

F 

H3 

153 

903 

12.00 

* 

w 

F 

H3 

153 

904 

01.00 

M 

w 

F 

H3 

153 

90  5 

02.00 

N 

w 

F 

H3 

153 

906 

0  3.00 

V 

w 

F 

H3 

153 

907 

04.00 

V 

ri 

F 

AVTECH 

116 

102 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

03.0 

C* 

901 

09.00 

w 

W 

F 

H3 

153 

902 

10.00 

p 

W 

F 

H3 

153 

903 

10.00 

|Y 

W 

F 

H9 

101 

904 

U.JO 

N 

W 

F 

H3 

1^>4 

905 

12.00 

N 

W 

F 

H4 

233 

906 

01.00 

N 

w 

F 

H9 

101 

90  I 

02.00 

N 

w 

F 

HI 

143 

908 

03.00 

N 

w 

F 

H9 

101 

909 

04.00 

v 

w 

F 

H  i 

153 
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103    ORAL  COMM  3F  ICEAS 

901  08.00 

902  09.00 

903  11.00 

904  12.00 

905  02.00 

906  04.00 


Mathematics 


(MATH) 


111". 

901 
902 
90  3 


OL    ALGEBRA 

09.00 
11.00 
12.00 


TRIG 


MWTH 
MWTH 
N  T  W  T  H 
NTWTH 
NT^TH 
N  TWTH 


NTWTHF 
M  W  T  H  F 
MWTHF 


Accounting 


101A 


101B 


109A 


1099 


126 


204  B 


226A 


226B 


227 


233 


235 


ACCOU 
09 
09 
03 
03 
07 

ACCOU 
PRER 
08 
09 
02 
0  3 

CALC 
10 
11 
06 

CALC 
01 

FUND 
01 
06 

COST 
PRER 
09 

BUS1N 
11 
01 

BUSIN 
02 

OFFIC 

PRER 

04 

FEOEK 

PRER 

08 

BUSIN 

PRER 

11 

12 


(*ACC) 

NTIN3 

.00 

.00-10.50 

.00 

.00-04.50 

.00-09.30 

NTING 

Eg    *ACC 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

MACH 

.00 

.00 

. 30-09.00 

MACH 

.00 

OF  BUSINES 

.00 

. 30-08.00 

ACCOUNTING 

EQ    204A 

.00 

tss 

.00 
.00 

ESS 

.00 

E  ADMIN  + 

£U    *ACC 

.00 

AL  TAXES 


1CIA 


T  TH 

I 

T  TH 

T  TH 


PM 
S 


TWTHF 
TWTHF 
r  W  T  H  F 

TWTHF 

TWTHF 

TW  THF 

w 

TWTHF 

W   F 
T  TH 


H.  TW  THF 


L4W 


LAW 


TWTH 
TWTH 


SUP 
126 


NTWTH 


MTW THF 


EQ 

.00 

ESS 

LO 

.00 

.00 


*ACC 

STATIS 

*ACC 


101C 

V  TWTHF 
TICS 
L01A, 

f 


*BCICC 

TWTHF 
TWTHF 


Architectural  Drafting  (*AD) 

1 1  0.3   ARCHITECT  DRAFTING 

PREREQ    *AD  11CA 

1  08.00-10.50 

2  08.00-13.50 

3  01.00-03.50      f 

4  01.00-03.50 

12  LA   ARCHITFCT  DESIGN 

PRERfcQ    *AD  110At 
ADVISOR 

1  08.00-09.50 

2  10.00-11.50 
1     02.00-03.50      N 

146B   FREEHAND  ARCH  GRAPH 

1  08. 00-10. 50 

2  01.00-03.50 


03.0 
AVTECH 

H9 
H9 
H9 
H9 
H9 


MI 

HI 
FI 


FI 
FI 
FI 
FI 
FI 


FI 
FI 
FI 
FI 

FI 
FI 
FI 

FI 

FI 
FI 


H4 


FI 

FI 


05.0 


04.0 


04.0 


03.0 


03.0 


03.0 


04.0 


04.0 


CR 
116 

101 
101 
101 
101 
101 


CR 
112 
143 
108 


CR 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
CR 

108 

108 

108 

108 

CR 

113 

113 

113 

CR 

113 

CR 

103 

108 

CR 


H4  233 
04.0  CR 

H4       233 

H4  2  33 
04.0  CR 

H4  2  33 
04.0  C* 

FI        108 

Oh.O  CR 


233 

CR 

111 
111 


03.0  CR 


T  TH 

H 

EC     304 

W   F 

HI 

144 

W 

H 

EC     304 

T  TH 

M  I 

108 
02.0  CR 

146A, 

OR  CONSENT  OF 

W   F 

M  I 

108 

w   F 

MI 

108 

W 

Ml 

108 

03.0  C^ 

T  YH 

HI 

144 

T  TH 

HI 

144 

RICHEY  HELEN  E 
RICHEY  HELEN  E 
REYNOLDS  ROBERT  J 
REYNOLDS  ROBERT  J 
REYNOLDS  ROBERT  J 


RICHEY  HELEN  E 
VAUGHN  FRANK  EUGENE 
REYNOLDS  ROBERT  J 
MARKWELL  JAMES  K 

VANCIL  ALICE  L 
VANCIL  ALICE  L 


JOHNSTON  G 
MARKWELL  JAMES  K 

VARKWELL  JAMES  K 

CUNDIFF  JOHN  WILLIAM 
CUNDIFF  JOHN  WILLIAM 

CUNDIFF  JOHN  WILLIAM 
MARKWELL  JAMFS  K 
MARKWELL  JAMFS  K 


VAUGHN  FRANK  EUGENE 
VAUGHN  FRANK  FUGFNE 


LOUGEAY  PAUL  J 
LETE  JOSEPH  R 
RUTLEDGE  CLIFTON 
LETE  JOSEPH  R 


lougeay  paul  j 
lougeay  paul  j 
lete  joseph  k 

little  haruld  edmgnd 
lougeay  paul  j 
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221B 


2508 


01.00-03.50        T  TH 

ARCHITECTURAL  CES 

08. 00-10. 50      ¥    W   F 
02.00-04.50      ¥    W   F 

MATERIALS  «■  METHCDS 

08.00-11.50       T  TH 
12.00  W 

01.00-04.50        T  TH 
12.00  W 


EC 
04 


0 


MI 

MI 

MI 
M  I 
MI 
Ml 


283 


290A 


CONSTRUCT 
PREREQ 
11.00 
01.00 


COST  EST 
*AD  25C 


CP 


CONSENT  OF 


STRUCT  THE-CONCRETE 
11.00  K 

02.00  M 

(*AT) 


Aviation  Technology 

101  ARCFT  RECIPROCAT  PP 

1     09.00  f    W   F 

10.00-12.50      N  W   F 

102  CARB  +  LUB  SYSTEMS 

1     02.00  N  W   F 

09.00-12.50       T  TH 

103  ARCFT  ELECT  GEN-AlT 

1     08.00  MWTHF 

09.00-10.50      N  H       F 

104  PROPELLORS 

1     09.00  T  TH 
02.00  F 

10.00-12.50  T  TH 

105  AIRCRFT  INSTRUMENTS 

1     12.00  W 

04.00  T  TH 

02.00-03.50        T  TH 

106  ARCFT  1GN-START  SYS 

1      11.00  T  TH 

08.00-10.50       T  TH 
08.00  W 

107  FABRIC-WOOD-DOPING 

1  09.00-10.50       T 
12.00-03.50       T  TH 

2  01.00-04.50      N  W 
08.00  F 

108  JET  PROPULSION  PP 

1     01.00-03.50      V  w   F 
11.00  W 

109  POWERPLANT  TESTING 

1     11.00  M     F 

08.00-10.50      M     F 

110  AIRC    STRUCT-FAB+REP 

1  12.00  T 
04.00  T     TH 

2  10.00  N  F 
11.00                                     W 

111  MATERIALS    «■    PROCESS 

1  01.00  MWTHF 
02.00-03.50  T    TH 

2  01.00  NTWTHF 
02.00-03.50  *     W 

203  AERODYNAMICS 

1  09.00-11.50      V     F 
12.00  W 

2  01.00-03.50       T  TH 
12. UO  F 

204  AIRCRAFT  HYDRAULICS 

1  09.00-12.50  NT  Jh 
02.00  N 

2  08.00-10.50  IWTH 

205  CAB  IN  ENVIRON  -  PAC 

1      11.00-12.50         W 


MI 
MI 

MI 

MI 


304 
C* 
113 
113 
04.0  CR 
113 
112 
113 
112 
03.0  C* 
.ADVISE* 
113 
112 
C* 
113 
112 


LITTLE     HAROLD    EDMOND 


03.0 


06.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

06.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

06.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

05.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

04.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

0  5.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

04.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTCCH 
AVTECH 

06.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

04.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

06.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

05.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

04.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

0  4.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

03.0 
AVTECH 


C^ 

116 

134 

CR 

116 

119 

CR 

106 

127 

C* 

116 

118 

118 

CR 

116 

116 

128 

C* 

127 

127 

127 

C* 

131 

131 

131 

131 

CR 

133 

117 

CI 

117 

133 

C* 

116 

131 

131 

116 

C* 

131 

134 

131 

134 

CR 

128 

117 

102 

117 

C* 

132 

132 

132 

C* 

133 


LETE  JOSEPH  R 
LETE  JOSEPH  R 
LITTLE  HAROLD 
LITTLE  HAROLD 


EDMOND 
EDMOND 


RUTLFDGE  CLIFTON  D 


LITTLE  HAROLD  EDMOND 


BUR  KEY 
8URKEY 

SCHAFER 
SCHAFER 

CAROSA 
DAROSA 

BURKEY 
3URKEY 
BURKEY 

SCHAFER 
SCHAFER 
SCHAFER 

VANERKA 
VANERKA 
VANERKA 


PAUL 
PAUL 

JOSEPH 
JOSEPH 

EDMUND    / 
EDMUND    ) 

PAUL 
PAUL 
PAUL 

JOSEPH 
JOSEPH 
JOSEPH 


ALLEN 
ALLEN 


ALLEN 
ALLEN 
ALLEN 


CHARLES  A 
CHARLES  A 
CHARLES  A 


RICH 
RICH 
RICH 
RICH 


DAVID 
OAVID 
DAVID 
DAVID 


LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LCUIS 


DAROSA 
DAROSA 

SCHAFER 
SCHAFER 


EDMUND  i 
EDMUND  t 

JOSEPH 
JOSEPH 


ALLFN 
aLLEN 


RICH 

R  ICH 
R  ICH 
RICH 


DAVID 
DAVID 
DAVID 
DAVID 


LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LCUI  S 


VANERKA 
VANERKA 
VANERKA 
VANERKA 


CH-ARLES 
CHARLES 
CHARLES 
CHARLES 


QHMAN 

OHMAN 
UHMAN 


LENNART  R 

LENNART  R 
LENNART  R 


OHMAN  LENNART  R 
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02.00  T 

2     02.00-03.50  F 

01.00  T  TH 

206    METAL  +  PROCESSING 

i     08.00-11.50       T  TH 
2     08.UO-ll.50      N     F 

208  ARCFT  FUEL  SYSTEMS 

1  03. UO  W   F 
08.00              7 

2  09.00  W 
10.00  TH 
04.00  TH 

209  WT  BALANCE  INSPECT 

1  10.00  NTWTHF 
08.00-09.50      N  W   F 

2  02.00-03.50      N   THF 
02. UO  T 
11.00  F 
09.00               W   F 

217    RADIO  OPER-INSTALL 

1  12.00  TH 
09.00-10.50                     W 

2  12.00  T 
11.00  w 
02.00                                N 

220  JET    TRANS    MR    SYS 

1  02.00-03.50  T 
08.00-09.50  TH 

2  02.00-03.50  N    W 
10.00  TW 

230A   PRIVATE  PILOT 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
230B   PRIVATE  PILOT 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

231  BASIC  FLIGHT 

P^-ERtJ    *AT  2  3C 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

232  INTERMEDIATE  FLIGHT 

PREREQ    *AT  231 
1     TO    BE  ARRANGEC 

233  ADVANCED  FLIGHT 

PREREQ    *AT  232 
1     TO  3E  ARRANGED 

234  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT 

PREREG    *AT  233 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGEC 

Automotive  Technology  (*AUT) 

101A   AUTO  LAB — ENG 

1  08.00-10.50  NTWTHF 
101B   AUTO  LAB-BR  ♦  STEER 

1  08.00-13.50      NTWTHF 

2  11.00-01.50  NTWTHF 
L01C   AUTO  LAB-I3N  +  CARB 

1  02.00-04.50  NTWTHF 
125A   AUTO  THE — ENGINES 

I      11.00  NTWTHF 

125B   AUTO  THE-BR  ♦  STEER 

1  12.00  NTWTHF 

2  03.00  NTWTHF 
125C   AUTO  THE-I3N  ♦  CARB 

1     09.00  WTWTHF 

201A   AUTO  LAB-POWER  OPT 

PREREQ    101C  ANC  125C 
1     02.00-04.50      NTWTHF 
201B   AUTO  LAB-TRANS  PCWR 

PREREQ    101C  AND  125C 
1     09.00-11.50      NTWTHF 
201C   AUTO  LAB-DIAGNOSIS 

PREREQ    101C  AND  125C 
I     02.00-04.50      NTWTHF 


AVTECH  133  OHMAN  LENNART  R 
AVTECH  133  OHMAN  LENNART  R 
AVTECH   133   OHMAN  LENNART  R 

05.0  C* 
AVTECH   134   RITER  RUSSELL  W 
AVTECH   134   RITER  RUSSELL  W 

02.0  CR 
AVTECH   116   CANNON  RICHARD  H 
AVTECH   119   CANNON  RICHARD  H 
AVTECH   117 
AVTECH   119 
AVTECH   119 

06.0  CR 
AVTECH   116   CANNON  RICHARD  H 
AVTECH   131 

AVTECH  131  RICH  DAVID  LOUIS 
AVTECH  131  COLLETT  ROBERT  J 
AVTECH  116  COLLETT  ROBERT  J 
AVTECH   106   COLLETT  ROBEKT  J 

01.0  C* 
AVTECH  128  RITER  RUSSELL  W 
AVTECH  128  RITER  RUSSELL  W 
AVTECH  128  RITER  RUSSELL  W 
AVTECH  128  RITER  RUSSELL  W 
AVTECH   128   RITER  RUSSELL  W 

03.0  CR 
AVTECH   106   CANNON  RICHARD  H 
AVTECH   133   CANNON  RICHARD  H 
AVTECH   133   COLLETT  ROBERT  J 
AVTECH   117   COLLETT  ROBERT  J 

02.0  CR 

KETRING  JOHN  E 

01.0  C< 

KETRING  JOHN  E 

03.0  CR 


03.0  CR 


03.0  CR 


03.0  C* 


KETRING  JOHN  E 


KETRING  JOHN  E 


KETRING  JOHN  E 


KETRING  JOHN  E 


05.0  CR 
L2       108   WHITE  JAMES  EDWIN 

05.0  CR 
LI        108   ROMACK  CHARLES 
LI       108   JONES  PAUL  F 

05.0  CR 
L2       108   MCDONALD  JAMES  H 

05.0  C* 
L2       105   WHITE  JAMES  EDWIN 

05.0  C^ 
L2       105   ROMACK  CHARLTS 
L2       105   JONES  PAUL  F 

05.0  C* 
L2       105   MCDONALD  JAMES  H 

05.0  CR 

L2  102       KAZOA    JOSEPH    G 

05.0    CR 

L2  102       WILLEY 

05.0    C* 


LI 


108       SHELTON    EVERFTT    F 
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220A   AUTO  TH-POWER  CPT  05.0  CR 

°RER£Q    10LC  AND  VLST  EE  TAKEM 
:ONCURREMLY  WITH  20  L 

1      10.00  VTWTHF  L2       L05   KAZDA  JOSEPH  G 

2208   AUTO  TH-TRANS  POWER  0^.0  C  * 

PREREO    101C  AND  VLSI"  EE  TAKEM 
20NCURREMLY  WITH  20  1 

1     08.00  VTWTHF  L2       105   WlLLEY  LUCIAN  D 

220C   AUTO  TH-DIAGNOSIS  05. C  CR 

PREREQ    101C  AND  VLST  EE  TAKEM 
:ONCURRENTLY  WITH  20  1 

1     01.00  VTWTHF  L2       105   SHELTON  EVFRETT  E 

Building  Construction  Technology  (*BC) 

210A   CONSTRUCTION  03.0  C* 

I     11.00  V  W   F  L4       106 

Commercial  Art  (*CA) 

130    AD  DESIGN  ♦  PRODUCT  10.0  CR 

PREREQ    *CA  125 

1  08.00-11.50      VTWTHF  NI        101 

2  OL. 00-04. 50  VTWTHF  NI  101 
135    LAYOUT  AND  COLOR  02.0  C4 

1      12.00  T  T"H  NI        101   VARTIN 

210R   ADVER  +  STJRY  ILLUS  08.0  CR 

1  OR. 00-11. 50      V  W   F  NI       107   HOFFMAN  RICHARD  A 

2  01.00-04.50      V  W   F  NI        107   MARTIN  KENNETH  D 
230B   TECHNICAL  ILLUST  07.0  C* 

1  00.00-11.50       T  TH  NI        107   HOFFMAN  RICHARD  A 

2  01.00-04.50        T  TH  MI        107   MARTIN  KENNETH  D 

Corrections  and  Law  Enforcement  (*CLE) 

105    CRIMINAL  BEHAVIOR  04.0  CR 

1     05.45-09.00  TH  H3       154 

107    LAW  ENF  COM  PRC3  03.0  CR 

1  06.30-09.00  PV  T  H3  154 
205    RRIN  OF  INVEST  04.0  CR 

1     05.45-09.00  TH  H3       153 

207    ASSESS  IN  CRIM  03.0  C* 

1  06.30-09.00  PV  7  H3  153 
209    LAW  AND  CORR  03.0  CR 

1  06.30-09.00  PM  W  H3  154 
215    SUP  PRAC  IN  CRIM  09.0  CR 

1      TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Dental  Hygiene  (*DH) 

132B   HEAD  NtCK  ANATCMY  04.0  CR 

1     09.00-11.50  F  FI        110   CAVANESS  GEORGE  R 

02.00-04.50  F  F3       144   CAVANESS  GEORGE  R 

135B   ORAL  BASIC  SCIENCE  04.0  CR 

1  09.00-11.50      V  W  FI        109   BUSHEE  ELEANOR  JANE 

2  02.00-04.50      V  W  FI        109   BUSHEE  ELEANOR  JANE 
137A   PRECLINICAL  DEN  HYG  04.0  C * 

1  09.00-11.50       T  TH  FI        109   JOHNSON  JANE 

2  01.00-03.50        T  TH  FI        109   JOHNSON  JANE 
210B   CLINICAL  DENTAL  HYC  05.0  C * 

1  09.00-11.50      VTW   F  F3       132 

12.00  F  FI        110   PIERPONT 

2  01.00-03.50      VTW   F  F3       132 

12.00  F  FI        110   PIERPONT  LUCILLE  M 

218C   CLIN  DENT  ROENTGEN  02.0  C * 

PRERtQ    *DH  218B 

1  03.00-09.50  TH  FI        I  10   BUSHEE  ELEANOR  JANE 

2  10.00-11.50  TH  FI        110   BUSHEE  ELEANOR  JANE 
220    DENT  PUBLi:  HEALTH  03.0  C * 

1     02.00-0^.50  TH  FI        110   CAVANESS  GEORGE  R 

Data  Processing  (*DP) 

101A       AUTO    DATA    PROC    MACF  05.0    CI 

I  01.00  VTWTHF  H4  134       DICK    ROBERT    OLIVER 

02.00  VTWTHF  H8  235       DICK    ROBERT    OLIVER 
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103A       COMH    r^ROG  05.0    CR 

PREREQ         OP    101 

1  03.00                                 MWTHF  H4  134       DICK    ROBERT    OLIVER 
09.00                                 MWTHF  H8                  235       DICK    ROBERT    OLIVER 

2  11.00                                 MWTHF  H4  134       R08B    JAMES 
12.00                                 MWTHF  H3                  235       RUBB    JAMES 

107  AUTO    UP    COMCEPTS  03.0    C^ 

1  06.30-09.00    PV       V     W  H4  133        LOHMEIER    DAVID    D 

201B       PROG    OPERATING    SYS  05.0    CR 

PRE  RE Q  OP    2C1A 

1  10.00                                MWTHF  H4  133 
11.00                                VTWTHF  H8  140 

2  01.00                                 VTWTHF  H4  133 
02.00                                 MWTHF  H3  140 

2023       INDUS!    COMPUT    PRCG  05.0    C* 

PREREO  202A 

I  03.00-04.50  MWTHF  WHAM  24        FITZPATRICK    MICHAEL 

203B       BUS    COMP    PROG  05.0    C * 

°REREQ         203A 

1  08.00             MWTHF  H4       133   STARKEY  RICHARD  0 
09.00             VTWTHF  H8       140   FITZPATRICK  MICHAEL 

2  03.00             MWTHF  H4       133   STARKEY  RICHARD  D 
04.00             MWTHF  H8       140   STARKEY  RICHARD  D 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology  (*DT) 

101B   DENTAL  PROSTHET  LAB  06.0  C* 

1  02.00-04.50      v  m   F  F3       128   LEEBENS  WILLIAM  M 
01.00-04.50       T  TH  F3        128   LEEBENS  WILLIAM  M 

2  02.00-04.50      V  W   F  F3       127   BYKQWSKI  PETER 
CI. 00-04. 50        T  TH  F3       127   BYKOWSKI  PETER 

U3A   SCIENCE  DEMT  MATLS  03.0  C^ 

1      11.00  V  W  FI        110   LEEBENS  WILLIAM  M 

11.00  F  FI        109 

125B   DENT  PROSTH  THEORY  03.0  CI 

1  01.00  V  W   F  FI        110   LEEBENS  WILLIAM  M 

2  01.00  b     W   F  FI        109   BYKOWSKI  PFTER 
201B   CROWN  +  BRIDGE  LAB  06.0  CR 

1  09.00-11.50      V  W   F  F3       128   CHRISTY  CHARLES  G 
03.00-11.50        T  TH  F3       128   CHRISTY  CHARLES  0 

2  09.00-11.50      N  W   F  F3        127   LAAKE  DENNIS  J 
08.00-11.50       T  TH  F3       127   LAAKE  DENNIS  J 

225B   CROWN  +  BRIDGE  THEC  03.0  C* 

1  08.00  V  W   F  FI        110   CHRISTY  CHARLES  0 

2  08.00  V  W   F  FI        109   LAAKE  DENNIS  J 

Electronics  Technology  (*ELT) 

101B       BASIC    ELEC    AP    +     SYS  04.0    C^ 

1  08.00-09.50  VTWTHF  M3  109        SCHULTZ     RAYMOND 

2  Ul. 00-02. 50                MWTHF  M3  109        SCHULTZ    RA/MOND 
101E       BASIC    ELEC    AP    +    SYS            C2.0  TO     15.0    CR 

1  07.45-10.00    RM  T     TH  M3  109 

125B       BASIC    ELECT     THEO  05.0    C* 

1  12.00  VTWTHF  M3  110       CALDWELL    PAUL    NEWELL 

2  12.00                               MWTHF  M3  107       CALDWELL    PAUL    NEWELL 
125E       BASIC    ELEC    THECRY                  02.0  TO     15.0    CR 

1  06.30-07.35    PM  T     TH  M3  110 

129  ELECTRICAL    CIRCUITS  03.0    C* 

1  10.00  V     W       F  M3  109       CALDWELL    PAUL    NEWELL 

2  03.00  M    W       F  M3  109       CALDWELL    PAUL    NEWELL 
201A       AOV    ELECT     APPL                                                  04.0    C* 

PREREQ         *ELT     101C,     *ELT     125C 

1  10.00-11.50  MWTHF  M3  112       MORRIS    CARL    E 

2  02.00-03.50  VTWTHF  M3  112        CORBELL    DENNY    M 
225A       ADV    IND    SYSTMS    THEC                                    05.0    C* 

PREREO         *ELT     1C1C,     *ELT     125C 

1  09.00  VTWTHF  M3  110       MORRIS    CARL    E 

2  01.00  VTWTHF  M3  110       CORBELL    DENNY    M 

Forest  Products  Technology  ( *FP ) 

1018       WOODWORK-CAB    +     MILL  05.0    C * 

I  09.00-11.50  V    W       F  L4  108       CARMAN    ALGA    LEE 

08.00-10.50  T     TH  L4  108       CARMAN    ALGA    LEF 
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125B 

PROD  kIOODWKG  THEORY 

03.0 

cr 

08.00 

y 

W 

F 

L4 

106 

130 

LUMBER  SEASONING 

03.0 

CR 

09.00 

w 

W 

F 

L4 

106 

2019 

WOODWORK-PREFAeiCAl 

05.0 

C* 

02.00-04.50 

NTWTHF 

L4 

108 

225B 

PROD  WOODWKG  THECRY 

03.0 

CR 

01.00 

f* 

w 

F 

L4 

106 

General    (*GEN) 

101 

BUSINESS  C3RRESP 
PREREQ    3SD  101A 

03.0 

CR 

11.00 

V 

w 

F 

FI 

107 

2 

02.00 

f 

w 

F 

FI 

107 

102 

TECHNICAL  WRITING 

03.0 

CR 

09.00 

V 

w 

F 

H3 

154 

2 

12.00 

N 

w 

F 

M3 

103 

3 

01.00 

ft 

w 

F 

AVTECH 

117 

4 

01.00 

ft 

ri 

F 

FI 

111 

5 

04.00 

f 

w 

F 

H3 

151 

105A 

BUS  +  TECH  MATH 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    SATISFACTCRY 

ACT 

MATH  SCORE  0 

CARMAN  ALSA  LEE 

OSBORN  HAROLD  WILBUR 

0S30RN  HAROLD  WILBUR 

OSBORN  HAROLD  WILBUR 


*GEN  1C6 

1  10.00  M  W   F    H3       151 

2  12.00  V  W   F    H3       151 
105B   BUS  +  TECH  MATH  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    SATISFACTCRY  ACT  MATH  SCORE  OR 
*GEN  106 


V  w 
N  W 

V  w 

V  w 
N  W 


V     W 


TH 

V     W        F 
TH 


1  09.00 

2  11.00 

3  01.00 

4  0  3.00 

5  03.00 
115B       INTRO    TO    CHEMISTRY 

PREREQ  U5A 

1  01.00 
01.00-03.50 

2  01.00 
09.00-11.50 

118    APP  CALCULJS 

PREREQ  }SD    U4A,114C 

1  09.00  VTWTH 

2  03.00  MWTH 
120         APPLIED    PHYSICS 

PREREQ  ^SA     101A»*GEN     1C7 

1  08.00  N     W 
08.00-09.50  T     TH 

2  01.00  H    W 
01.00-02.50  T     TH 

141    INTRO  TO  PHYSICLCGY 

1     08.00  VTWTHF 

201    JOB  ORIENTATION 

1  01.00  T  TH 
SUBJECT  -  RETAILING 

2  10.00  T  TH 
SUBJECT  -  BUSINESS 

232    MGT-LABOR  RELATICNS 

1  01.00  NTWTH 

2  02.00  PTWTH 


H3 
H3 
H3 
H3 


151 
151 
151 
151 


AVTECH   116 
04.0  CR 


F3 
F3 
F3 

F3 


M3 
M3 


M3 
M3 
M3 

M3 

F3 
FI 
H3 


144 

144 
144 
144 

04.0  CR 

103 
103 
04.0  CR 

101 
101 
101 
101 

05.0  CR 
144 

02.0  CR 
108 

151 


04.0  CR 
AVTECH   116 
FI        112 


Highway  and  Civil  Technology  ( *HCT) 

101B       SURVEYING  03.0    CI 

1             08.00-09.50  ¥    W       F          L3                   119 

103          BASIC    MATERIALS  03.0    CR 

1             09.00-11.50  T     TH             L3                   11^ 

105A       STRUCTURAL    DRAFTING  03.0    C* 

1              10.0  0-11.50  P    U       F          L3                   119 

205          BIT    MATERIALS  02.0    CR 

I             02.00  T     TH             L3                   119 

207A       CIVIL    CONSTRUCTICN  05.0    CR 

1             01.00  MWTHF          L3                   119 


STALEY  GLENN  L 
STALEY  GLENN  L 
STALEY  GLENN  L 
BASSETT  FRANKLIN  A 
BASSETT  FRANKLIN  A 
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2073   CIVIL  CONSTRUCTION  03.0  C:R 

L     02.00  M  W   F  L3       119 

Mortuary  Science  (*MS) 

101B       FUNERAL    HIST    +    CUST  03.0    CR 

1  08.00  N     W       F  L3  109       BOULANGER    JAY    W 

110  EMBALMING    CHEMISTRY  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  INTRO    COURSE     IN    CHEM 

1  12.00  N    W       F  F3  144       SMITH    DONALD 

10.00-12.50  T  F3  144       SMITH    DONALD 

202B       RESTORATIVE     ART  03.0    CR 

1  10.00                                 f*    W  L3  109       HERTZ    DONALD    GORDON 
09.00-11.50                              F  L3  106       HERTZ    DONALD    GORDON 

2  10.00                                 H    W  L3  L09       HERTZ    DONALD    GORDON 
10.00-12.50                         TH  L3                   106       BOULANGER    JAY    W 

2053       PATHOLOGY  03.0    CR 

1  04.00  f    W       F  L3  109        HERTZ    DONALD    GORDON 

206  INTRODUCTORY    MICRO  05.0    CR 

I  01.00  f     W       F  L3  109       HERTZ    DONALD    GORDON 

09.00-11.50  F  F3  144       HERTZ    DONALD    GORDON 

02.00-04.50  T  F3  144       HERTZ    DONALD    GORDON 

225A       EMBALM    TH    f     PRAC  05.0    CR 

1  03.00  H     W       F  L3  109       BOULANGER     JAY    W 

02.00-04.50  TH  L3  106        BOULANGER    JAY    W 

08.00-10.50  T  L3  106        BOULANGER    JAY    W 

Machine  Drafting  and  Design  Technology  ( *MT) 

101B       GRAPHICS  07.0    CR 

1  08.00-10.50  NTWTHF  MI  101        8EAUCHANP    CLARENCE    J 

2  02.00-04.50  NTWTHF  MI  101       LAMPMAN    D    L 
127          ELEC    HYD    PNj    CONTRLS                                  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  101    VTI     G     107 

1  08.00  N    W       F  LI  105       SANDERS    EUGENE     T 

2  03.00  N    W       F  LI  105       SANDERS    EUGENE    T 
175A       TECHNICAL    DRAWING                                        03.0    CR 

1  09.00  NTWTHF  H3  147       LAMPMAN    D    L 

2  02.00  NTWTHF  H3  147        BEAUCHAMP    CLARENCE    J 

3  03.00-04.50                V    W  AVTECH       106       BEAUCHAMP    CLARENCE    J 
03.00                                                F  AVTECH       1D6 

175B       TECHNICAL    DRAWING  03.0    CR 

1  08.00  NTWTHF  H3  147        LAMPMAN    D    L 

2018       MACH    DRAFTS    DESIGN  05.0    CR 

PREREQ  127    AND    226    CONCURRENTLY    DR 

CONSENT    CF     ADVISER 

1  11.00-01.50  NTWTHF  MI  101        MUHICH    FRANK    W 

226B       STAT    STRENGTH    MAT  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  D201B    CONCLRREN T LY , OR    CONSENT 

DF     ADVISER 

1  10.00  !*    W       F  H3  147        LAMPMAN    D    L 

Printing  Technology  (*PT) 

101B       PRESS    LAB-AUTO    PLAT  06.0    CR 

1  02.00-04.50  NTWTHF  L3  110       3RITT    DAVID    A 

125B       PRESS    THE-AUTO    PLAT  03.0    CR 

I  01.00  N    W        F  L3  1L0       BRITT    DAVID    A 

IS3  PRINT    LAY    *    DESIGN  03.0    CR 

I  10.00  N    W       F  L4  106        BRITT    DAVID    A 

201B       COMPOSITION!    LAB  06.0    CR 

1  08.00-13.50  NTWTHF  L3  110       CORNELL    HORACE     E 

225B       COMPOSITION!    THEORY  03.0    CR 

1  11.00  N    W       F  L3  109       CORNELL    HORACE     E 

235  PRINT     THEO    +    PRACT  02.0    CR 

PREREQ  N210A,B    ANC     23C£,B 

1  12.00-01.50  T     TH  L3  110       CORNELL    HORACE     E 

Physical  Therapy  (*PTH) 

100B   PHYS  THERAPY  ORIENT  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    100A 

I     01.00  N  W  WHAM     328   OKITA  TED  Y 
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205  PHYS  THERAPY  SCIENC  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PTH  IOC 

1     02.00-03.50       T  LS  I     205 
207    MASSAGE  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHSL  300-4,  GS£  301-4 

1     01.00  W  WHAM     328 

211    PHYS  REHAB  TECH  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PE  3C3,  PFSL  3CC 

1     01.00-02.50        W  WHA^     328   OKITA  TED  Y 

221  CLINICAL  INTERNSHIP  06.0  CR 

PREREQ    ALL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PROGRAM 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED  OKITA  TED  Y 

222  CLINICAL  SEMINAR  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  REGISTRATI3N  M  PTH 
221 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  OKITA  TED  Y 

Retailing,  Cooperative  (*RET) 

127A   SALESMANSHIP  03.0  CR 

I     09.00  N  W   F  FI        112   THOMPSON  RONALD  W 

127B   SALESMANSHIP  03.0  CR 

I     02.00  N  W   F  FI        106   ELDER  WALTER  J 

177B   PRODUCT  INFO  LAB  05.0  CR 

1     10.00-11.50      NTWTHF  FI        112   THOMPSON  RONALD  W 
179    RETAIL  MATHEMATICS  05.0  CR 

I     03.00  NTWTHF  FI        112   SODERSTROM  RUTH  B 

206  RECORDS  +  STATISTIC  05.0  CR 

1  10.00  NTWTHF  FI       108   SODERSTROM  RUTH  8 

2  11.00  NTWTHF  FI       108 
207B   SALES  PR0M3T10N  02.0  CR 

1  09.00  T  TH  FI        106   ELDER  WALTER  J 

2  08.00  T  TH  FI        106 
227    PERSONNEL  M3T  03.0  CR 

1  01.00  N  W   F  FI        112   SODERSTROM  RUTH  B 

2  02.00  N  W   F  FI        112   THOMPSON  RONALD  W 

Secretarial  (*SCR) 

101B   TYPEWRITING  03.0  CR 

1  11.00  NTWTHF  FI       121   RICHEY  HELEN  E 

2  12.00  NTWTHF  FI       121   NORMAN  WINIFRED  S 

3  01.00  NTWTHF  FI       121   GREATHOUSE  LILLIAN  R 

4  02.00  NTWTHF  FI        121   GREATHOUSE  LILLIAN  R 

5  06.30-09.00  PM    T  TH  FI        121   GREATHOUSE  LILLIAN  R 
1048   SHORTHAND  06.0  CR 

1  08.00             NTWTHF  FI       111   VANCIL  ALICE  L 
09.00             NTWTHF  FI        121   VANCIL  ALICE  L 

2  10.00-11.50      NTWTHF  FI       102   NORMAN  WINIFRED  S 

3  01.00-02.50      NTWTHF  FI       108   NORMAN  WINIFRED  S 

4  03.00-04.50      NTWTHF  FI        107   GREATHOUSE  LILLIAN  R 
107    FILING  +  DJPLICTG  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    101A  OR  CCNSEN1  OF  ADVISE* 

1  08.00  NTWTHF  FI        103   NORMAN  WINIFRED  S 

2  03.00  NTWTHF  FI        103 
120B   MACHINE  SHDRTHANC  06.0  CR 

1     03.00-04.50      NTWTHF  FI        102   CASE  RONALD  L 
205B   TYPEWRITING  03.0  CR 

1  10.00  NTWTHF  FI        107   VAUGHN  FRANK  EUGENE 

2  12.00             NTWTHF  FI        107 
214A   COOP  SEC  EXP             02.0  TO  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    *SCR  1C4C 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  JOHNSTON  CHESTER  E 

214B   COOP  SEC  EXP  02.0  TO  0i>.0  CR 

PREREQ    *SCR  1C4C 
1      TO  BE  ARRANGED  JOHNSTON 

220B   MACHINE  SHDRTHANC  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    *SCR  220A 

I      11.00  NTWTHF  FI        103   MIRIANI  THERESA  8 

12.00  NTWTHF  FI        102   NIRUNI  THERESA  B 

224    LEGAL  SHORTHAND  06.0  CR 

1  08. 00-03. 50      NTWTHF  FI        107   CASE  RONALD  L 

2  03.00-0^.50      NTWTHF  FI        121   NIRIANI  THERESA  B 
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225A       MEDICAL    SH3RTHAND 

1  08.00-09.50  NTWTHF 

230B       TESTIMONY    *-     DEPOSIT 
PREREQ  *SCR    23CA 

1  02.00  NTWTHF 

2358       ADV    LEGAL    DICTATION 
PREREQ         *SCR    235A 
1  01.00  MTWTHF 

Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology 

101B  M  TOOL  LAB-ENG  LATH 

1  10.00-12.50  MTWTHF 

2  01.00-03.50  NTWTHF 
1258  M  TOOL  THE-MACH 

1  04.00            P  W   F 

175  MACHINE  SHOP  PRACT 

1  04.00            MWTHF 

176B  MANUFACTURING  PRCC 

1  10.00  f    W   F 

2  01.00  V  W   F 
201B  ADV  T  LAB-PROD  MACH 

I  08.00-09.50      NTWTHF 

225B  AD  M  TOOL  THE-PROC 

I  11.00            H    W   F 

275B  METALLURGY-FERROUS 


02.00 
02.00 
03.00 
03.00 


Welding    (*WEL) 

175    OXY-ACET-ELEC  ARC 

1  11.00 
11.00 

2  03.00-0^.50 

3  01.00 
01.00 


N  W  F 
T  TH 

N  W  F 
T  TH 


06.0  C* 
FI        102   TOOLEY  JAMES  E 
03.0  C* 

FI       103   MIRIANI  THERESA  8 
03.0  CR 


103   MIRIANI  THERESA  B 


..0  CR 

LI       101   SANDERS  EUGENE  T 
LI       101 

03.0  C* 
MI       107 

03.0  C3  ^ 

LI       101 

03.0  C* 
MI       107 
MI       107 

03.0  CR 
LI       101   TRAYLOR  GEORGE  LELON 

03.0  CR 
MI       107   TRAYLOR  GEORGE  LELON 

03.0  C* 
M4       102   TREGONING  PHILIP  W 
M4       108 

M4       102   TREGONING  PHILIP  W 
M4       108 


03.0 

CR 

V  W   F 

M4 

107 

T  TH 

M4 

108 

N  W   F 

AVTECH 

131 

y  w  f 

M4 

107 

T  TH 

M4 

108 
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Southern  Illinois 
University 

CARBON  DALE,      ILLINOIS       629OI 


Office  of  the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 


Dear  Counselor: 

This  Handbook  has  been  written  to  provide  you  with  specific  information 
in  advising  and  counseling  students  interested  in  the  Carbondale  Campus  of 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

May  we  offer  you  a  few  suggestions  in  the  effective  use  of  the  Handbook. 

1.  After  determining  information  needed,  it  may  be  helpful  to  refer 
to  the  Index  as  well  as  the  Table  of  Contents.   Some  items  have 
been  cross  indexed  under  several  topics. 

2.  If  you  are  seeking  information  about  a  specific  field  of  study, 
please  examine  the  entry  of  the  School  or  College  involved  and 
then  review  the  curriculum  guide. 

3.  In  advising  students  in  junior  or  community  colleges,  student 
personnel  representatives  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  curriculum 
guides  are  programs  of  study  followed  by  our  native  students. 
Transfer  students  may  not  need  all  of  the  courses  indicated,  note 
evaluation  section  procedures,  or  they  may  not  be  able  to  take  the 
exact  same  courses.   Hence,  attention  must  be  given  to  specific 
program  and  academic  unit  requirements  and  the  means  by  which  the 
General  Studies  requirements  may  be  satisfied. 

Page  194,  entitled  Suggestions ,  is  included  in  order  that  you  might 
indicate  any  problem  you  have  using  this  Handbook.  Please  return  these 
suggestions  so  we  might  use  them  when  the  Handbook  is  revised  next  year. 

Should  you  have  need  for  additional  copies  of  this  publication,  please 
feel  free  to  write  the  Articulation  Division,  Office  of  the  Registrar, 
and  Director  of  Admissions,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illi- 
nois 62901. 


Jerre  C.  Pfaff 
Director  of  Admissions 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


The  University's  Calendar  is  divided  into  four  quarters  each  of  approximately 
12  weeks  in  length.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters  represent  a  typical  academic 
year.   During  the  Summer  Quarter  8  and  12  week  classes  are  offered  concurrently. 

Fall  Quarter  1970 

New  Student  Days 

Quarter  Begins 

SECONDARY  COUNSELOR'S  CONFERENCE 

ACT  Examination 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RECOGNITION  DAY 

IGPA  (St.  Louis) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RECOGNITION  NIGHT  (Chicago) 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  ARTICULATION  CONFERENCE 

Thanksgiving  Vacation 

ACT  Examination 

Final  Examination 


Sun. -Tues . , 

Sept 

.  20-22 

Tues  . 

Sept 

.  22 

Thurs. 

Oct. 

15 

Sat. 

Oct. 

17 

Sat. 

Oct  . 

24 

Thurs. -Sat. 

,  Oct. 

29-31 

Mon. 

Nov. 

2 

Wed.  -Thurs . 

,  Nov. 

11-12 

Tues . -Mon. , 

Nov. 

24-30 

Sat. 

Dec  . 

12 

Sat. -Fri. , 

Dec. 

12-18 

Winter  Quarter  1971 


Advance  Registration 

Quarter  Begins 

JUNIOR -COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  GUEST  DAY 

ACT  Examination 

Final  Examinations 


Oct. 

-Nov. 

Mon. 

Jan. 

4 

Mon. 

Jan. 

25 

Sat. 

Feb. 

20 

Sat. 

-Fri. , 

Mar. 

13-19 

Spring  Quarter  1971 


Advance  Registration 
Quarter  Begins 
ACT  Examination 
Final  Examinations 


Mon. 
Sat. 
Sat. -Fri.  , 


Feb. -Mar. 
Mar.  29 
Apr.  24 
June  5-11 


Summer  Quarter  -1971 


Advance  Registration 
Quarter  Begins 
ACT  Examination 
Final  Examinations 


Apr. -May 

Mon. 

June  21 

Sat. 

July  17 

Mon. 

-Fri.  , 

Aug.  30-Sept. 

3 

Fall  Quarter  *1971 


Advance  Registration 
New  Student  Days 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Vacation 
Final  Examinations 


Sun. -Tues. . 
Tues. 

Thurs . -Mon, 
Sat.  -Fri. , 


July -Aug. 
Sept.  19-21 
Sept.  21 
Nov.  25-29 
Dec.  11-17 


Winter  Quarter  "1972 


Advance  Registration 
Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


Mon. 

Sat. -Fri.  , 


Oct. -Nov. 
Jan.  3 
Mar.  11-17 


Spring  Quarter  "1972 


Advance  Registration 
Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


Mon. 
Sat.  -Fri, 


Feb. -Mar. 
Mar.  27 
June  3-9 


■^Provisional  Calendar 

Quarters  begin  with  evening  classes  after  5:30  p.m. 

ARTICULATION:   Special  Articulation  activities  planned  are  indicated  in  capital 
letters.   Counselors  should  pay  particular  attention  to  those  programs  which 
relate  to  them  directly. 


Southern  Illinois  University 

at  Carbondale 


CAMPUS 
MAP 


Z11 

10  miles  east  on  Illinois  13,  1  mile  south) 


OLD  CAMPUS 

1.  Old  Main  Site 

2.  Altgeld  Hall  (1896) 

3.  Wheeler  Hall  (1904) 

4.  Allyn  Building  (1908) 

5.  Anthony  Hall  (1913) 

6.  Shryock  Auditorium  (1918) 

7.  Women's  Gymnasium  (1925) 

8.  Parkinson  Laboratory  (1928) 

9.  McAndrew  Statium 


SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  INSTITUTE 

16.  School  of  Agriculture 
23.  School  of  Business 

26.  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

22.  College  of  Education 

17.  School  of  Home  Economics 

23.  College  of  Liberal  Arts  &   Sciences 

27.  School  of  Technology 

11.  Vocational-Technical  Institute 


NEW  CAMPUS  OFFICES 


10.  Pulliam  Hall  (1951)  5. 

11.  Vocational  Technical  Institute  (1951) 

12.  Woody  Hall  (1953) 

13.  Life  Science  Building  (1953)  12. 

14.  Morris  Library  (1953) 

15.  Thompson  Point  Residence  Halls  (1957) 

16.  Agriculture  Building  (1957) 

17.  Home  Economics  Building  (1959) 

18.  Southern  Hills  Family  Housing  (1960) 

19.  Small  Group  Housing  (1960)  20, 

20.  University  Center  (1961) 

21.  SIU  Arena  (1964) 

22.  Wham  Education  Building  (1964) 

23.  General  Classroom  Building  (1967)  30. 

24.  University  Park  Residence  Halls  (1965) 

25.  Lawson  Hall  (1965) 

26.  Communications  Building  (1966) 

27.  Technology  Buildings  (1966) 

28.  Physical  Science  Building  (1968) 

29.  Evergreen  Terrace  Family  Housing  (1968) 

30.  Washington  Square 

31.  Brush  Towers  (1968) 


Anthony  Hall 

Information  &  Scheduling 

(Campus  Tours) 
Woody  Hall 

Admissions  Office 

Registrar's  Office  (Registration) 

General  Studies  Division  (Advisement) 

Bursar's  Office  (Fee  Payment) 

Cafeteria 
University  Center 

Information  Desk 

Book  Store 

Cafeteria 
Washington  Square 

Student  Work  &  Financial  Assistance 

Housing  Business  Services 

Counseling  and  Testing 

Dean  of  Students 

Off -Campus  Housing  Information 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

CAMPUS :   The  original  eight-building  campus  with  its  gothic  architectural  tradition  is 
now  completely  surrounded  by  a  sprawling  modern  7500-acre  campus  with  a  maize  of 
paths,  impressive  buildings,  and  attractive  residence  halls.   Even  though  the 
original  campus  still  serves  as  a  focal  point  of  study  and  University  tradition, 
the  prevailing  design  of  the  327-building  campus  now  is  contempory  in  scope. 
Facilities  vary  in  style,  size,  and  purpose  from  a  circular  10,000-seat  Arena,  to 
an  eight  sided  multimedia  instruction  center  and  17-story  high-rise  residence 
halls  to  a  permanent  beach  house  on  the  40-acre  campus  lake. 

Being  teaching  and  research  oriented  the  University  provides  a  balance  of 
laboratories  and  classrooms  which  serve  as  satellites  to  the  impressive  7-story 
Morris  Library  containing  over  a  million  volumes  and  subscribing  to  over  7,000 
current  periodicals. 

Additional  facilities  at  the  Carbondale  campus  include  the  Vocational -Technical 
Institute  in  Carterville  some  ten  miles  east,  the  S.I.U.  Airport  three  miles  west, 
laboratories  at  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  University  Farms. 

ENVIRONMENT : 

Community:   Carbondale,  Illinois  (pop.  24,000) 
Location  in  State:   Southern  Illinois  (Jackson  County) 
Miles  From:   St.  Louis  (110);  Chicago  (330);  New  York  (960); 

San  Francisco  (2,140) 
Terrain:   Slightly  rolling  (elevation  412') 
Climate:   Pleasant  and  mild  year-round  temperature 

Mean  annual  temperature  57.8  degrees 
Area:   Historical  "Little  Egypt,"   year-round  outdoor  recreation, 

four  scenic  large  lakes,  national  forest  and  game  refuge 
Transportation:   Major  train,  plane,  and  bus  routes,  Illinois  Central 

Railroad,  Ozark,  Air  Illinois,  etc.  Airlines,  Gulf  Transport  Bus  line. 

Highway  routes  --  Interstate  57,  U.S.  51,  111.  13. 

UNIVERSITY: 

Founded:   1869 

President  Emeritus:   Delyte  W.  Morris 

Chancellor  (Carbondale):   Robert  G.  Layer 

Campus  Location:   Southwest  edge  of  the  community 

University  telephone  number:   618-453-2121 

Type:   Public,  State  University 

Student  Body:   Co-ed 

Curriculum:   Undergraduate,  Graduate,  and  Professional 

Calendar:   Quarter  plan  (Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Summer) 

Accreditation: 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  &  Secondary  Schools 

National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 

Membership  --  530  professional  organizations 
Campuses :   Two 

Carbondale  (includes  Vocational-Technical  Institute, 

SIU  Airport,  Little  Grassy  Outdoor  Laboratory,  Farms) 

Edwardsville  (includes  East  St.  Louis  &  Alton  Centers) 
SIU  Acreage:   9,790  (Carbondale  7,593;  Edwardsville  2,197) 
Campus  Buildings:   Carbondale  (327),  Edwardsville  (72) 
School  Colors:   Maroon  and  white 
Carbondale  Campus  Mascot:   Saluki  (Egyptian  racing  dog) 

STUDENT  BODY: 

Enrollment:   Fall  (1969) 

Total  SIU  Full-time  enrollment:   35,154 
Carbondale  Campus  23,002 

Undergraduate:   20,339;  Graduate:   2,663 
Men--14,471;  Women--8 , 531 ;  ratio--2:l 
Residency:   Illinois  20,820  (91%) 

Non-residents  (49  states)  1,652  Foreign  (73  countries)  530 
Commuting:   107o 
National  rank  by  size:   20th 

Estimated  1971  Carbondale  enrollment:   24,000 
Enrollment  growth  commensurate  with  enlarging  facilities 


FACULTY  AND  STAFF: 

Carbondale  (1969) 

Faculty  2,411 

Civil  Service  1,986 

Other  Staff  353 

Total  4,750 

Percentage  doctorate:   547o 
CURRICULUM : 

Degrees : 

Undergraduate:   (Associate);  A. A. ,  A.  Tech.,  A.  Bus.  (Bachelor); 

B.A.,  B.S.,  B.  Mus.  Ed.,  B.  Mus. 
Graduate:   M.A. ,  M.F.A.,  M.  Mus.  Ed.,  M.  Mus.,  M.S.  Ed.; 
Certificate  of  Specialist  (6  yr.);  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Schools  and  Colleges  (9):   Agriculture,  Business,  Communications  and 
Fine  Arts,  Education,  Graduate,  Home  Economics,  Liberal  Arts  & 
Sciences,  Technology,  Medical  (1972),  Human  Resources  (Proposed) 

Others:   Vocational-Technical  Institute,  General  Studies  Division, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education,  University  Extension  Services, 
Aerospace  Studies,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency, 
and  Corrections,  International  Services  Division  (overseas  operations). 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS: 

Academics:   Honors  programs,  medical  education  curriculum,  independent 
study,  language  laboratories.   Self-Instruction  Center,  therapeutic 
clinics,  cooperative  education  program,  radio  and  color  TV  broadcasting 
service,  distignuished  visiting  professors  exchange  program,  extensive 
foreign  study  programs  (Europe,  Germany,  Italy,  USSR,  etc.),  voluntary  ^ 
and  4  year  AFROTC  program,  experimental  pass-fail  courses,  advanced 
registration  each  quarter. 

Advanced  Standing,  proficiency  exams  and/or  AP  Exams  (CEEB) . 

Library  (Carbondale):   One  million  volumes,  rare  book  room,  collections 
of  novelists,  framed  prints,  law  collection,  governmental  documents, 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  map  series. 

Guidance  Facilities:   Orientation  program  for  new  students;  Dean,  major 
area,  and  full-time  advisers;  extensive  counseling  and  testing  services, 
Remedial  writing  and  math  courses. 


GENERAL : 


Distinctive  Features:   low  cost  education,  capable  faculty,  pleasant  climate 
with  outstanding  recreational  opportunities,  cosmopolitan  student  body, 
balanced  academic  and  extra-curricular  program. 

Automobiles:   limited  to  married,  commuters,  graduate,  handicapped,  students 
21  years  or  older,  and  all  juniors  and  seniors. 

University  Services:   Civil  Defense,  Cooperative  Clinical  Services,  Labor 
Institute,  Music  and  Theater,  Public  Affairs  Research  Bureau,  Safety 
Center,  Center  for  Business  Services,  Transportation  Institute,  University 
Exhibits,  University  Extension  Services,  SIU  News  Service,  Handicap  Student 
Services  and  Facilities. 


ADMISSIONS 

OFFICE :   Office  of  the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 
Woody  Hall  (Campus  Map  -  Code  12) 


HOURS :   8-12,  1-5  weekdays 

TELEPHONE:   (618)  453-4381   (Carbondale,  Illinois) 


8:30-12  noon  Saturdays 


PERSONNEL :   Registrar  --  Dr.  Robert  A.  McGrath 

Director  of  Admissions  --  Mr.  Jerre  C.  Pfaff 
"Articulation  Division 

Mr.  Jerrie  J.  Johnson,  Coordinator 
Mr.  Thomas  McGinnis,  Counselor  (Transfers) 
Mr.  Malcolm  Fawley,  Counselor  (High  School) 
Mr.  Jack  R.  Bopp,  Chicago  Area  Repr . 

8540  Skokie  Blvd.,  Apt.  G-l,  Skokie,  Illinois 
Telephone  (312)  677-2375 
Admissions  Office  Supervisor  --  Mrs.  Vera  Borger 
Transcripts  Supervisor  --  Mrs.  Sue  Eberhart 
Foreign  Student  Admissions  --  Mr.  Ronald  Thomas 

'"'The  Articulation  Division  assists  schools  by  providing  representatives 
for  college  day  and  night  programs,  counseling  prospective  students, 
visiting  schools  on  request,  distributing  university  materials,  and 
providing  assistance  to  counselors.   Counselors  should  feel  free  to  check 
with  members  of  the  staff  on  the  progress  of  their  counselee's  application. 

APPLICATION  REQUESTS:   Write: 

Office  of  the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Include  your  name,  return  address,  zip  code,  and  whether  you  desire  a  high 
school  or  transfer  application.  .  .  .Applications  are  available  anytime  but 
should  not  be  requested  more  than  a  year  in  advance  of  enrollment.  .  .  .  Coun- 
selors may  request  small  quantities  of  applications  by  contacting  the  Articulation 
Division 


PROCESS 


Rolling  procedure,  after  all  necessary  documents  have  been  received 


No  deadline,  application  fee,  or  geographical  restrictions. 

APPLICATION  VOLUME  AND  PROFILE: 

Total  1969  Fall  Quarter  applications  received:   12,561 

Admitted:   76%  (9510)   Matriculated:   60%  (5674) 
Freshman  Profile:   First  Quarter--3470;  Second  quarter--447» 
ACT  Class  Means  (1969) --Men-22. 6 ;  Women-20.9;  Combined-21 .9 


Total  Carbondale  Campus  Enrollment 


September  1969 

Men 

Women 

Undergraduate 

12,654 

7,68  5 

Graduate 

1,817 

846 

Total 

14,471 

8,531 

Percentage 

63% 

37% 

ADMISSIONS  PROBLEMS: 

If  probl 

ems  arisi 

Total 
20,339 

2,663 
23,002 


Percentage 

88% 

12% 

100% 


(write)  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions  or  (call)  (618) 
453-4381. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

RECOMMENDED  HIGH  SCHOOL  UNITS :   English  4;  History  3;  Science  3;  Mathematics  3; 
Foreign  Language  2. 

APPLY :   Anytime  after  junior  year. 

REQUIRED  APPLICATION  MATERIALS: 

High  School  Applicants:   Completed  and  signed  application  forms- 
High  School  transcript  (2  copies)  signed  with  school 

seal,  class  rank,  ACT  scores. 
Official  ACT  scores  (from  Iowa  City) 

G.E.D.  Applicants:   Completed  and  signed  application  forms- 
High  School  transcript  (partial) 
Official  G.E.D.  results 
Official  ACT  scores 

-The  Medical  Examination  Form  may  be  submitted  after  the  application  but  must 
be  on  file  before  the  student  registers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  REQUIREMENTS:   In-State:   (Fall,  Winter,  Spring  Quarters)  upper  one-half 
or  ACT  composite  of  21  or  higher.   (Summer  Quarter)  all  graduates  permitted-- 
-'Conditional  entrance  status  for  graduates  in  lower  one-half  with  less  than 
ACT  composite  of  21. 

Out-of-State:   (Fall,  Winter,  Spring  Quarters)  upper  40%  or  ACT  composite 
of  22  (SAT  926).   (Summer  Quarter)  upper  50%  rank  or  ACT  composite  of  21 
(SAT  899)  --  Conditional  entrance  status. 

-Conditional  students  must  achieve  a  "C"  average  in  eight  or  more  hours  to 
continue  in  the  Fall. 

PROCEDURES: 

1.  Request  an  application  from  the  Admissions  Office.   Please  include  zip  code, 
return  address,  and  whether  you  desire  a  high  school  or  transfer  application. 

2.  Complete  and  return  the  application  materials  in  the  appropriate  envelope. 
No  application  fee  is  required. 

3.  Request  your  school  send  two  copies  of  your  high  school  transcript  to  the 
Admissions  Office.   (A  high  school  student  will  facilitate  the  processing  of  his 
application  by  submitting  the  completed  application  to  his  counselor  and  requesting 
that  two  copies  of  his  transcript  be  attached  before  mailing.) 

4.  Submit  official  ACT  scores.   If  the  student  did  not  request  results  be  sent 
to  SIU  Carbondale  (code  1144)  at  the  time  he  registered  for  the  examination,  he 
must  request  a  copy  of  supplemental  scores  by  contacting  ACT,  Box  451,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa.   A  charge  for  this  service  varies  from  $2  to  $5  depending  upon  the  speed  of 
service  desired.   Non-Illinois  residents  may  submit  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
scores  for  tentative  admission  consideration.   However,  all  candidates  are  required 

to  have  on  file  at  the  University  the  results  of  the  ACT  examination  before  officially 
being  admitted.   Failure  to  receive  official  acceptance  will  delay  housing  and 
financial  assistance  clearance. 

Although  the  Medical  Examination  Form  is  not  required  initially  as  part  of  the 
admission  process,  all  students  must  return  the  completed  form  included  in  the 
application  packet  before  registering.   The  examination  should  be  performed  by  the 
candidates  private  physician. 

NOTIFICATION:   Candidates  are  notified  usually  within  three  weeks  after  all  required 
materials  are  received.   Admitted  candidates  will  receive  an  official  Certificate 
of  Admission  and  additional  registration  information. 


TRANSFER  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

APPLICATION  REQUEST:   Write: 

Office  of  the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Request  application  materials  for  a  transfer  student. 

Counselors  may  request  application  packets  in  small  quantities. 

APPLY :   As  early  as  one  semester  or  quarter  prior  to  the  intended  enrollment  at 

SIU.   As  late  as  the  beginning  of  each  term.   At  present  there  is  no  application 
deadl ine . 

APPLICATION  FEE:   None 

REQUIRED  MATERIALS :   Prospective  students  must  return  the  formal  application  to  the 
Admissions  Office,  the  medical  record  form  to  the  SIU  Health  Service,  and  one 
official  transcript  from  each  institution  attended  after  high  school  to  the 
Admissions  Office. 

In  addition,  those  transfers  with  less  than  24  semester  or  36  quarter  hours 
must  also  submit  one  official  copy  of  their  high  school  record  and  their  official 
ACT  scores.   (Exception):   All  students  transferring  from  a  non-regionally  accredited 
institution  must  also  submit  a  high  school  record  and  ACT  scores  regardless  of 
hours  completed,  degrees  earned,  or  grade  point  average  calculated.   Students  who 
are  required  to  submit  a  high  school  record  but  who  did  not  graduate  should  submit 
results  of  the  G.E.D.  (General  Educational  Development)  examination  and  their  in- 
complete high  school  record. 

All  transfers  must  also  submit  the  Personal  Data  Form  and  if  applying  for  the 
Summer  Quarter  1971  or  later,  the  Work  In  Progress  Form  found  in  the  application 
packet . 

ELGIBILITY :   Students  with  an  overall  "C"  average  from  the  last  school  attended  on  a 
full-time  basis  are  eligible  any  quarter.   Full-time  is  considered  to  be  12 
semester  or  quarter  hours  in  the  same  term.   The  candidate's  entry  status  will  be 
Good  Standing  only  if  work  from  all  schools  attended  was  above  the  "C"  average, 
otherwise  the  status  will  be  Probation. 

Students  with  less  than  a  "C"  average  at  the  last  institution  attended  on  a  full- 
time  basis  but  eligible  to  continue  at  that  school  will  be  considered  only  for  the 
Winter,  Spring,  or  Summer  quarters.   Entry  status  would  be  Probation. 

Students  not  eligible  to  continue  or  dismissed  from  the  institution  last  attended 
will  be  considered  only  for  the  Spring  or  Summer  quarters  on  Probation.   This  ruling 
applies  provided  there  has  been  an  interruption  of  schooling  for  at  least  two 
quarters  duration  and  there  is  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can  be 
successfully  completed  by  the  student. 

Transfers  seeking  admission  into  an  associate  degree  program  at  the  Vocational" 
Technical  Institute  (VTI)  must  meet  all  of  the  regular  transfer  requirements. 
Irregardless  of  hours  transferred,  the  student  is  admitted  directly  into  a  specific 
unit  not  into  General  Studies. 

In  general,  international  students  transferring  from  either  two  or  four  year 
regionally  accredited  institutions  within  the  United  States  must  meet  the  same 
standards  for  admission  as  those  required  of  native  students.   In  addition, 
foreign  students  with  less  than  one  year  of  work  normally  will  also  have  to 
demonstrate  a  proficiency  in  English  prior  to  acceptance. 

(Exception) :   Students  who  have  completed  a  two  year  associate  or  equivalent 
degree  program  with  a  "C"  average  from  a  non-regionally  accredited  institution  are 
eligible  any  quarter.   This  ruling  applies  only  if  the  institution  is  recognized 


by  an  accrediting  body  which  itself  is  recognized  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting  or  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.   If  the  above  requirements  have 
not  been  met,  the  student  will  be  considered  for  admission  as  an  entering  freshman. 

(Exception) :   A  student  who  has  completed  an  associate  degree  program  in  a 
baccalaureate  oriented  program  from  a  regionally  accredited  institution  will 
be  eligible  any  quarter  regardless  of  grade  point  average.   If  below  "C",  entry 
status  will  be  Probation.   This  applies  only  to  an  Illinois  resident. 

(Exception):   Students  eligible  under  the  above  exceptions  but  who  complete 
additional  work  beyond  the  Associate  degree  will  be  considered  for  admission  as 
a  normal  transfer  student. 

(Exception) :   Students  in  a  non-baccalaureate  degree  program  from  a  regionally 
accredited  institution  will  be  considered  for  admission  as  a  normal  transfer 
student. 

(Exception) :  Students  suspended  for  any  reason  other  than  scholastic  suspension 
must  obtain  clearance  from  the  Dean  of  Students  Office  at  SIU  before  admission  can 
be  granted. 

(Exception) :  A  transfer  student  interested  in  obtaining  a  teaching  certificate 
should  know  that  the  admission  to  the  University  or  an  academic  unit  does  not 
admit  him  to  the  formal  teacher  education  program.  This  must  be  done  through 
the  dean's  office  of  the  College  of  Education.  A  student  must  have  a  minimum 
of  64  quarter  hours  of  credit  before  he  may  apply,  and  must  possess  a  minimal 
grade  point  average  as  follows:  64-102  hours,  a  3.00  average;  103-143  hours, 
a  3.10  average;  and,  more  than  143  hours,  a  3.20  average. 

(Exception) :   Students  with  any  form  of  disability  must  be  cleared  by  the 
Coordinator  of  the  Office  of  Handicapped  Student  Services  (Woody  Hall)  prior 
to  acceptance. 

NOTIFICATION:   Rolling  admission  process.   Students  should  be  notified  regarding 
their  admission  status  approximately  two  weeks  after  all  required  documents 
have  been  submitted. 

ADMISSION  PROBLEMS:   If  problems  arise  concerning  the  transfer  admission  process, 
please  (write)  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions  or  (call) 
(618)  453-4381.   Office  hours  are  8-12,  1-5  weekdays,  and  8:30-12:00  noon  on 
Saturdays. 
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REGISTRATION 

PROGRAMS :   Two  registration  periods  are  available  each  quarter. 

Advance  Registration;   Conducted  three  to  ten  weeks  before  the  quarter  begins  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  all  new  students  .  .  .  Permits  maximum  course  selection,  coun- 
seling, and  campus  orientation.   (Note:   University  Calendar,  Page  3  ) 

Central  Registration:   Conducted  during  the  first  week  of  the  quarter  .  .  . 
Available  for  late  applicants,  those  who  did  not  advance  register  because 
of  excessive  traveling  distance,  and  upper  classmen  making  program  changes. 

APPOINTMENTS :   All  new  students  (freshman,  transfers)  are  assigned  an  advisement 
appointment  and  notified  by  mail.   Appointments  are  mailed  out  for  the  quarter 
indicated  around  the  following  dates:   Fall--June  15;  Winter-- October  1, 
Spring—January  15;  Summer-- April  1. 

All  new  students  will  receive  additional  information  on  the  advance  registration 
procedures  at  the  time  they  receive  their  advisement  appointment.   Should  a  student 
find  it  is  impossible  to  keep  his  advisement  appointment  he  should  contact  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar   Admissions  Office,  and  suggest  two  alternative  dates  during 
the  Advance  Registration  period  (see  calendar) .   Appointments  in  the  School  of 
Business,  Home  Economics,  and  Technology  are  arranged  by  the  school's  advisement 
staff.   Request  for  changes  should  be  sent  directly  to  them. 

Re-entry  and  continuing  students  must  make  their  own  advisement  appointment 
with  their  academic  unit  advisement  office. 

PROCEDURES :   Advance  registration  usually  takes  one-half  day  unless  the  student 
desires  to  take  advantage  of  various  proficiency  examinations.   Parents  are 
welcome  to  accompany  their  son  or  daughter. 

Advisement :   Approximately  45  minutes  ...  A  student  is  advised  of  university 
and  General  Studies  requirements,  proficiency  opportunities,  discusses  vo- 
cation plans,  and  then  selects  appropriate  courses. 

Registration:   One  Hour  .  .  .  Student  selects  the  times  his  classes  will  meet, 
obtains  I.D.  Badge  and  acquires  tuition  and  fee  statement. 

Orientation:   Guests  are  welcome  to  tour  the  campus  or  visit  offices 

related  to  their  special  needs  (housing,  financial  assistance,  etc.). 

Lodging  and  Parking:   Adequate  lodging  facilities  are  available  in  and 

near  the  community  at  various  motels  .  .  .  Students  advance  registering 
during  the  summer  may  acquire  overnight  lodging  at  a  minimum  cost  in 
Neely  Hall  on  campus.   This  is  available  only  during  the  summer. 

The  University  Center  lot  and  metered  stalls  on  campus  are  available 
for  campus  visitors. 

ADVISEMENT  CENTERS: 

General  Studies  Division Woody  Hall 453-4351 

Vocational-Technical  Institute Carterville 985-3771 

School  of  Agriculture Agriculture  Bldg 453-2469 

School  of  Business Gen.  Classroom  Bldg..  .  .  453-5250 

College  of  Communications  and 

Fine  Arts  Communications  Bldg..  .  .  453-4308 

College  of  Education   Wham  Building  453-4394 

School  of  Home  Economics Home  Economics  Bldg..  .  .  453-2581 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  &  Sciences.  .  .  Woody  Hall 453-3388 

School  of  Technology Technology  Building  .  .  .  453-5105 
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HOUSING  DETAILS 


ON-CAMPUS  UNIVERSITY  FACILITIES  (Single  &  Family): 


Housing  Business  Services 
Washington  Square,  Bldg.  D 
(618)  453-2301 


Director:   Mr.  Samuel  Rinella 
Assistant:   Mr.  Joseph  Gasser 
Single  Contracts:   Mrs.  Alice  Wills 
Family  Contracts:   Mr.  James  Dugger 


OFF-CAMPUS  PRIVATE  FACILITIES: 

Housing  Information  Center 
Washington  Square,  Bldg.  C 
(618)  453-5391 
Mrs.  Carole  Antes,  Coor. 


Married  &  Graduate  Office 

615  S.  Washington 

(618)  453-5379 

Mrs.  Loretta  Ott,  Coor. 


HOUSING  TYPES:   Two  types  of  housing  facilities  are  available. 

University  On-Campus  Facilities:   Single  undergraduate  facilities  include 
residence  halls,  fraternities  and  sororities,  and  cooperative  at  V.T.I,  for 
women.   Married  student  facilities  include  efficiency,  one,  two,  and  three 
bedroom  apartments,  and  trailer  spaces.   The  University  does  not  operate 
any  off-campus  housing  facilities. 

Privately  Owned  Off-Campus  Facilities:  Single  student  facilities  include 
residence  halls,  apartments,  boarding  houses,  and  trailers.  Married  student 
facilities  include  apartments,  boarding  houses,  private  homes,  and  trailers. 

POLICIES :   Effective  September  1,  1965,  single  undergraduate  students  not  residing 
with  their  parents  or  guardians  will  be  permitted  to  reside  only  in  those 
accommodations  which  have  been  and  which  continue  to  be  classified  by  the 
Administration  as  "Accepted  Living  Centers."  Although  the  policy  does  not 
apply  to  graduate  students  the  Administration  shall  vigorously  encourage  that 
all  housing  accommodations  used  meet  the  same  minimal  standards. 

A  living  unit  to  be  classified  as  an  "Accepted  Living  Center"  shall  encompass 
due  consideration  for  safety,  sanitation,  health  and  recreation,  provide  super- 
vision limited  to  students  of  the  University  and  available  to  all  students 
regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Exception:   On  request,  exceptions  to  this  policy  are  granted  by  the  Office  of 
Off-Campus  Students.   Automatic  exceptions  are  granted  to  students  who  are  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  or  older  or  who  have  completed  two  years  of  active  military  service. 
Other  special  exceptions  may  be  granted  if  the  student  can  demonstrate  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  requirement  would  produce  an  unusual  hardship. 

CLASSIFICATION :   Off-campus  privately  owned  Accepted  Living  Centers  are  classified 
into  three  major  categories. 

A.  All  Single  Undergraduate  Students:   Freshmen  through  Seniors.   The  basic 
requirement  for  this  class  of  housing  (residence  halls)  are  that  they  provide 
facilities,  food  service,  and  supervision  comparable  to  on-campus  residence  halls. 
Central  service,  recreational,  and  social  areas  are  necessary  integral  parts  of  the 
facilities. 

Facility  supervisory  personnel  will  meet  the  same  standards  as  on-campus  hall 
personnel  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Student  Affairs  Division  prior  to  appointment. 
Resident  Counselors  and  Resident  Fellows  receive  partial  compensation  from  the 
University  in  the  form  of  remission  of  tuition.   In  turn  they  have  a  continuing 
obligation  to  the  University  in  maintaining  general  student  standards  and  regulations. 
Additional  compensation  is  provided  by  the  owner  or  operator  in  the  form  of  room 
and/or  salary. 

B.  Single  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  Students  (More  than  42  quarter  hours). 
These  facilities  are  required  to  meet  the  same  basic  health  and  safety  standards 
as  facilities  approved  for  all  single  undergraduates,  but  are  not  required  to 
provide  food  service. 

University  approved  adult  supervision  is  required.   Typical  facilities  in  this 
class  are  apartment-type  residence  halls  and  private  rooming  houses. 
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C.   Single  Junior  and  Senior  Students  (  Minimum  90  quarter  hours). 
Individual  units,  such  as  apartments  or  trailers,  may  be  approved.   However, 
such  approvals  will  be  limited  to  either  men  or  women  students  within  any 
apartment  house,  trailer  court,  or  similar  complex. 

Although  the  University  does  not  require  married  or  graduate  students  to 
live  in  approved  housing,  they  are  required  to  maintain  up-to-date  local 
address  records. 

APPLYING:   An  applicant  may  apply  for  housing  anytime  prior  to  or  at  the  same  time 

as  applying  for  admission.   However,  University  contracts  are  not  awarded  until  after 
the  student  is  officially  admitted.   Off-campus  contracts  may  be  made  anytime  at  the 
convenience  of  the  student. 

CONTRACTS :   University  housing  contracts  are  written  for  the  duration  of  an  academic 
year  (Fall,  Winter,  Spring)  and  remain  in  effect  for  these  three  quarters.   Summer 
contracts  are  issued  separately.   The  fact  that  housing  is  provided  for  the  summer 
does  not  guarantee  the  same  housing  for  the  following  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters.   It  is  necessary  that  two  separate  housing  applications  be  completed; 
one  for  summer  and  one  for  the  following  academic  year. 

The  University  reserves  all  rights  concerning  assignments  or  reassignments  of 
rooms  during  the  school  year  and  the  use  of  rooms  during  recognized  vacation 
periods  when  rent  is  not  charged.   Room  assignments  are  made  based  on  the 
date  of  receipt  of  advance  payment.   However,  residents  currently  occupying 
rooms  may  retain  their  rooms  for  succeeding  years  as  long  as  space  is  available 
and  they  are  eligible  for  campus  housing,  and  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  comply 
with  the  student's  wishes. 

Off-campus  contract  provisions  such  as  cost  and  duration  of  contract  are 
specified  on  the  contract  as  per  landlord's  and  student's  agreement.   All  pro- 
visions of  the  contract  should  be  read  carefully  before  signing.   The  housing 
contract  is  a  legal  document  which  can  be  broken  only  for  reasons  falling  within 
the  terms  of  the  contract. 

All  student  tenants  and  all  owners  or  managers  must  use  the  rental  contract 
form  provided  by  the  University.   This  contract  takes  precedence  over  all  other 
tenant-landlord  agreements  and  becomes  effective  only  on  validation  by  the 
Office  of  Off-Campus  Students.   The  contract  provides  compulsory  arbitration 
by  the  appropriate  University  offices  in  cases  of  tenant -land lord  disputes. 

PRIVATELY  OWNED  OFF-CAMPUS  HOUSING:   While  it  is  best  to  visit  several  residence 
hall  facilities  before  making  final  housing  arrangements,  freshman  students 
who  must  make  arrangements  at  a  distance  can  request  brochures  from  the  residence 
hall  managers  and  make  satisfactory  arrangements  by  mail.   A  listing  of  various 
privately  owned  residence  halls  follows. 

A  number  of  owner-occupied  homes  and  residence  hall  apartments  in  the 
Carbondale  area  are  approved  for  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.   There  are 
also  trailers,  apartments,  and  houses  which  are  available  only  to  junior  and 
senior  students.   Information  concerning  these  facilities  is  available  in  the 
Housing  Information  Center.   Making  arrangements  for  this  type  of  housing  at 
a  distance  is  not  recommended. 

Down  payments  (which  include  a  damage  deposit)  range  from  $50  to  $100. 
The  damage  deposit  is  refundable  at  the  end  of  the  contract  if  no  damages 
have  occurred. 

All  housing  arrangements  for  the  privately  owned  off-campus  residence 
halls  are  made  directly  between  the  residence  hall  managers  and  students. 
Questions  concerning  a  specific  residence  hall  or  requests  for  contracts  should 
be  addressed  as  follows:   The  Manager  of  (Name  of  Residence  Hall);  Address  of 
Residence  Hall;  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 
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ON-CAMFUS  FACILITIES 


RESIDENCE  HALLS: 


Brush  Towers 
Mae  Smith  ■ 


--  $347.00  per  quarter 
Women 


Schneider  Tower  -  Men 


University  Park  --  $347.00  per  quarter 
Neely  Hall  -  Women 
-•Allen  Hall  -  Men 

"$322.00  per  quarter 

Thompson  Point  --  $347.00  per  quarter 
Abbott  Hall  -  Men 
Bailey  Hall  -  Men 
Brown  Hall  -  Men 
Felts  Hall  -  Men 
Pierce  Hall  -  Men 
Warren  Hall  -  Men 


"Boomer  Hall  -  Men 
"Wright  Hall  -  Men 


Baldwin  Hall  -  Women 
Boyer  Hall  -  Women 
Kellogg  Hall  -  Women 
Smith  Hall  -  Women 
Steagall  Hall  -  Women 


GROUP  HOUSING:   Fraternities  and  Sororities  --  $172.00  per  quarter,  room  only. 
(F=Fraternity,  S=Sorority,  W=Women) 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta  -  S 
Alpha  Gamma  Rho  -  F 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi  -  S 


Caldwell  Hall  -  W 
Delta  Chi  -  F 
Delta  Zeta  -  S 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi  -  F 


Phi  Kappa  Tau  -  F 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  -  F 
Sigma  Kappa  -  S 
Sigma,  Sigma,  Sigma 
Sigma  Tau  Gamma  -  F 
Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  - 
Theta  Xi  -  F 


VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE : 

Southern  Acres  Residence  Hall  -  Men  --  $307.00  per  quarter 

V.T.I.  Dorm  -  Men  --  $337.00  per  quarter 

Women's  Coop  -  Women  --  $7  2  per  quarter,  without  meals 

SOUTHERN  HILLS:   Married 

Efficiency  Apartment  -  $100  per  month,  furnished 
One-bedroom  Apartment  -  $110  per  month,  furnished 
Two-bedroom  Apartment  -  $115  per  month,  furnished 

EVERGREEN  TERRACE:   Married 

Two-bedroom  Apartment  -  $96.00  per  month,  unfurnished 
Three-bedroom  Apartment  -  $106.00  per  month,  unfurnished 


OFF -CAMPUS  FACILITIES 


Baptist  Student  Center  -  M,  W,  701  W.  Mill 

Egyptian  Dorm  -  W,  510  S.  University 

Lewis  Hall  -  W,  504  S.  Wall 

Pyramids  -  M,  W,  516  S.  Rawlings 

Saluki  Arms  -  W,  306  W.  Mill 

Six  Hundred  Freeman  -  W,  600  W.  Freeman 

Stevenson  Arms  -  M,  W,  600  W.  Mill 


University  City  -  M,  W,  602  E.  College 
Wilson  Hall  -  M,  W,  1101  S.  Wall 
Clark  Hall  -  M,  505  S.  Graham 
Forest  Hall  -  M,  820  W.  Freeman 
Ivy  Hall  -  M,  708  W.  Mill 
Saluki  Hall  -  M,  306  W.  Mill 
Shawnee  Hall  -  M,  805  W.  Freeman 


The  cost  of  living  in  off-campus  privately  owned  residence  halls  during 
the  1970-71  academic  year  varies  from  $310  to  $410  per  quarter.   Private  telephone 
service  and  linen  service  are  available  in  some  cases  at  additional  cost. 

Payment  plans  vary.   Students  who  wish  to  make  monthly  payments  should 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  manager  prior  to  making  final  arrangements. 
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PROCEDURES : 

1.  Request  information  on  the  type  of  housing  (on-campus  -  off-campus)  desired. 
University  on-campus  housing  information  is  included  in  the  application  packet. 

2.  Submit  a  housing  application.   The  Admissions  Office  automatically  notifies 
Housing  Business  Services  that  an  applicant's  housing  contract  may  be  processed. 
At  this  time  the  student  will  be  given  a  priority  number.   This  number  establishes 
the  candidates  place  on  the  Housing  Application  List.   This  number,  however,  does 
not  guarantee  a  room  in  a  residence  hall.   Contracts  are  offered  on  the  basis 

of  an  individuals  place  on  the  list  and  space  availability.   Off-campus  contracts 
are  submitted  directly  to  the  appropriate  off-campus  facility. 

NOTIFICATION :   Contracts  for  Fall  applicants  in  on-campus  university  housing  are 

awarded  in  February  and  thereafter  as  space  becomes  available.   An  advance  deposit 
of  $309.00  is  required  to  reserve  the  space  and  is  refundable  if  cancelled  four 
weeks  prior  to  the  occupancy  date.   Off -campus  contracts  are  awarded  as  soon 
as  the  deposit  has  been  received  although  there  is  no  refund  if  cancelled  at 
a  later  date. 

PAYMENTS :   University  on-campus  housing  fees  may  be  paid  on  a  yearly  (3  quarter), 
quarterly  or  monthly  basis  as  prescribed  by  the  student  on  the  contract. 
Off-campus  housing  fee  payments  may  be  paid  weekly,  monthly  or  on  a  quarter 
basis  and  are  indicated  in  the  contract  agreement. 
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COSTS 


TUITION  AND  FEES:   Charges  are  based  on  rates  prevailing  as  of  January  1971  for 
full-time  (11  hours  or  more)  students.   Rates  for  part-time  students  are 
found  on  page  23  of  the  Undergraduate  Catalog. 

Quarter        Academic  Year 

Resident $165.50        $  496.50 

Non-Resident 446.50         1339.50 

Fees  include  Book  Rental,  Student  Activity,  University  Center,  Athletic 
Fund,  and  Student  Welfare  and  Recreation  Building  Fund. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD : 

Quarter        Academic  Year 

University  housing $307  -  347       $  921  -  1051* 

Private  housing 335  -  410        1005  -  1230 

-Includes  Campus  Housing  Activity  Fee. 

Housing  costs  vary  in  accordance  with  the  type  of  housing  required. 
Note:   Housing  Section  page  12-15. 

MISCELLANEOUS :   Miscellaneous  expenses  include  transportation  to  and  from  home, 

entertainment,  and  personal  items.   The  average  is  estimated  at  $650  per  year 
for  residents  and  $800  for  non-residents. 

Quarter        Academic  Year 
Miscellaneous $100  -  220       $300  -  660 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL: 

Quarter        Academic  Year 

Resident $600  -  750      $1800  -  2250 

Non-Resident 900  -  1200      2700  -  3600 

PAYMENT: 

Tuition  and  fees  must  be  paid  before  a  student  starts  classes  unless  other 
arrangements  have  been  made.   Board  and  room  payments  are  indicated  in  the 
contract  agreement. 
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FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  DETAILS 

OFFICE :   Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance 

Washington  Square,  Building  B   (Campus  Map,  Code  30) 

TELEPHONE:   (618)  453-4334 

PERSONNEL :   Director  --  Dr.  Frank  C.  Adams 

Asst.  Director  --  Dr.  Raymond  P.  DeJarnett 
Federal  Programs  --  Mr.  Marion  B.  Treece 
State  Programs  --  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Zimny 
Institutional  Programs  --  Mr.  William  French 
NCAA  &  Scholarships  --  Mr.  William  Felts 
Co-op  Programs  --  Mr.  Bruno  Bierman 

AID  APPLICATION  REQUESTS:   Write: 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office 

Washington  Square,  Building  B 

Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

A  student  should  request  the  type  of  applications  desired. 

1.  Scholarships  &  Awards  Application  4.   NDSL/EOG  Application 

2.  Junior-Community  College  Scholarship  or 

3.  Illinois  State  Grant"  5.   Illinois  Guarantee  Loan 
-(Available  between  Jan.  1  -  May  31) 

Since  all  students  are  required  to  submit  the  ACT  Family  Financial  Statement, 
this  form  and  the  Student  Work  application  are  sent  automatically  with  all 
requests.   To  prevent  duplication  of  financial  assistance  materials,  a  student 
should  not  submit  the  Family  Financial  Statement  until  the  1971  Federal  Income 
Tax  Form  has  been  filed. 

DEADLINE :   Preferential  consideration  is  given  to  students  who  apply  before  May  15. 

PROCEDURES :   1.   Request  the  desired  financial  assistance  applications. 

2.  Complete  and  return  the  appropriate  applications  to  the  Student 

Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office. 

3.  Mail  the  ACT  Family  Financial  Statement  with  the  appropriate  $3.00 

fee  to  Box  1000,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 

(Four  weeks  should  be  allowed  to  provide  sufficient  time  for 

the  Statement  to  be  processed  and  results  forwarded  to  the 

University. ) 

The  CSS  Parent  Confidential  Statement  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

NOTIFICATION :   A  student  will  be  notified  after  approval  and  as  soon  as  funds  are 
made  available  but  not  before  being  officially  admitted:   Normally,  this  is  four 
to  six  weeks  before  enrollment. 

STATISTICS:   Freshman  receiving  aid:   50-55%  ....  Average  amount  $900-$1000  .... 
One  student  in  three  obtains  assistance   ....  One  student  in  five  works  part-time 

Financial  Assistance  Program  Totals  (Fall,  Winter,  Spring  Ouarters,  1969-1970) 

Tuition  and  Fee  Awards  $  3,125,872 

Justice  Department  Loans  28,395 

Student  Work  4,100,000 

NCAA 310,000 

Graduate  Fellowships,  Assistantships  3,164,245 

Resident  Fellows  and  Counselors 157,050 

National  Defense  Loans  and  NDSL  &  EOG 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants 650,000 

State  Guaranteed  Loans  4,500,000 

Private  Donor  Amounts   150,000 

Short  Term  Loans 105,000 

TOTAL  $16,290,562 

NOTE:   The  total  of  three  terms  is  a  projection  from  the  1969  Fall  Quarter. 
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FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS: 

National  Defense  Student  Loan:   The  NDSL  program  is  available  to  entering  fresh- 
men, upperclassmen,  and  graduate  students  who  can  demonstrate  financial  need  by  the 
ACT  Family  Financial  Statement.   The  money  borrowed  ($1,000  maximum  for  undergraduates 
and  $2,500  for  graduates)  accrues  no  interest  as  long  as  the  student  remains  in 
college.   When  repayment  period  begins,  the  annual  interest  rate  is  three  percent. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grant:   The  basic  purpose  of  the  EOG  program  is  to  assist 
students  with  exceptional  financial  need.   The  student  does  not  repay  the  grant.   The 
grant  will  provide  these  students  a  sum  of  Federal  money  which  must  be  matched  with 
an  equal  amount  of  financial  aid  through  NDSL,  work,  scholarships,  and/or  grants-in- 
aid.   Frequently  a  student  will  have  a  loan  and  be  actively  participating  in  the 
student  work  program. 

Veteran's  Benefits:   Veterans  applying  for  the  GI  Bill  may  obtain  the  necessary 
application  forms  from  any  Veteran's  Administration  Office  or  the  University's 
Registrar's  Office.   These  forms  need  to  be  mailed  to  the  Veterans  Administration, 
2030  West  Taylor  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60612,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  veteran's 
DD-214  and  certified  proof  of  any  dependents.   Oualified  veterans  may  also  use  the 
Illinois  Military  Scholarship.   Veterans  who  were  residents  of  Illinois  at  the  time 
they  entered  service  or  who  were  students  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment  or  induc- 
tion are  eligible  for  the  Illinois  Military  Scholarship.   This  scholarship  is  awarded 
for  four  calendar  years  and  covers  tuition,  activity  fee,  and  graduation  fee.   Appli- 
cation requests  for  the  military  scholarship  should  be  sent  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 
A  copy  of  discharge  or  separation  papers  must  accompany  the  application.   Benefits  may 
be  transferred  from  one  institution  to  another  by  completing  the  Request  for  Change 
cf  Program  or  Place  of  Training,  available  at  an  institution's  veterans  office. 

STATE  PROGRAMS: 

Illinois  Guaranteed  Loans:   This  loan  enables  a  student  who  is  an  Illinois 
resident  to  borrow  up  to  $1,500  ($1,000  for  freshmen)  each  year  to  pay  educational 
expenses.   Normally  students  who  receive  an  IGL  are  not  eligible  for  a  NDSL  during 
the  same  period. 

Illinois  State  Scholarships  and  Grants:   ISS  and  ISG  are  available  through 
the  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission.   Financial  need  and  Illinois  residency 
are  factors  in  both  of  these  awards.   The  maximum  award  cannot  exceed  tuition 
and  fees . 

INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAMS: 

Junior  -  Community  College  Scholarships:   SIU  annually  awards  100  two-year  tuition 
scholarships  to  associate  degree  graduates  of  Illinois  junior  colleges.   All  appli- 
cants are  considered  who  complete  the  necessary  scholarship  application. 

Scholarships  and  Activity  Awards:   The  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  number  of  private 
industries  and,  organizations  have  established  some  1,250  tuition  awards.   These  are 
available  to  interested  applicants  who  meet  minimum  qualifications.   A  number  of 
other  scholarships  not  directly  awarded  through  the  University  are  also  available. 
Among  these  are  the  General  Assembly  Scholarships,  Teacher  Education  Scholarships, 
and  Special  Education  Scholarships.   Financial  assistance  is  also  available  to 
students  who  are  physically  handicapped  through  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.   Information  about  these  and  other  aids  may  be  secured  from  the 
Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance. 

NCAA  Scholarships :   Athletic  scholarships  are  awarded  by  individual  coaches.   In- 
terested applicants  should  write  directly  to  the  coach  in  the  sport  of  interest. 

Student  Work  Program:   Each  year  the  University  employs  7,000  to  8,000  students  on 
a  part-time  basis.   Approximately  4,000  will  be  employed  in  any  given  month  in  the 
academic  and  non-academic  units.   While  preference  is  given  to  students  with  a 
financial  need,  it  is  usually  possible  to  provide  work  experience  for  all  students 
who  have  a  desire. 

Short  Loans :   Funds  are  available  for  short-term  (30-60  days)  loans  on  an 
emergency  basis.   Students  should  not  depend  on  this  form  of  financial  assistance 
to  pay  tuition,  room  or  board,  or  other  normal  expenses  that  can  be  anticipated. 


SERVICES 

Information  and  Scheduling  Center:   This  office  is  the  officially  designated 
central  point  on  the  Carbondale  campus  for  coordinating  the  services  involving 
general  information,  general  referral,  and  general  scheduling  of  University  prem- 
ises and  facilities.   Other  responsibilities  include  receiving  requests  for  infor- 
mation; scheduling  the  general  use  of  University  premises  and  facilities;  providing 
general  information  to  the  campus  and  area  communities;  scheduling  and  providing 
guides  for  campus  tours;  and  serving  as  the  hosting  center  for  University  guests 
and  visitors.   The  office  is  located  in  the  South  Wing  of  Anthony  Hall,  phone 
453-5351. 

Counseling  and  Testing  Center:   The  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  is  staffed 
with  professional  counselors  who  are  qualified  to  discuss  any  problem  or  plan — 
academic,  marital,  personal,  or  vocational — that  may  concern  the  student.   The 
center  is  located  at  Washington  Square  A,  phone  453-5371.   The  center  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  University-wide  testing  program. 

Health  Service:   The  University  Health  Service  provides  medical  service  and  an 
infirmary  which  provides  limited  medical  care  for  students  including  24-hour  emer- 
gency service.   The  purpose  of  the  Health  Service  is  to  render  service  to  students 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  size  and  professional  status  of  the  staff,  by  legal 
obligations,  and  by  the  available  facilities.   The  Health  Service  is  located  in  the 
Group  Housing  Complex,  Building  115,  phone  453-3311.   Health  insurance  available  to 
students  includes  a  health  insurance  program  covering  each  student  paying  the  stu- 
dent activity  fee  and  a  voluntary  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  in-hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram for  single  students.   There  is  a  family  plan  for  married  students. 

Cooperative  Clinical  Services  Center:   The  University  Cooperative  Clinical  Serv- 
ices Center  is  a  coordinated  center  of  services  open  to  students  as  well  as  children, 
adolescents,  and  adults.   Persons  may  report  directly  to  the  Center  or  write  to  the 
manager  for  an  appointment.   Services  include  psychodiagnostic  assessments,  speech 
and  hearing  evaluations,  assistance  with  reading  and  study  skills,  personal  coun- 
seling, marriage  counseling,  rehabilitation,  vocational  counseling,  speech  and  hear- 
ing therapy,  and  physical  therapy.   The  center  is  located  in  Wham  Education  Building, 
Room  141,  phone  453-2361. 

Handicapped  Student  Services:   With  level  terrain,  sidewalk  ramps,  and  special 
elevators,  the  campus  is  specifically  designed  to  facilitate  the  physically  handi- 
capped student.   The  Handicapped  Student  Services  Office,  located  in  Woody  Hall, 
cooperates  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Association  and  the  Illinois  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  in  making  the  campus  adjustment  as  easy  as  possible. 
The  office  phone  number  is  453-5738. 

Self-Instruction  Center:   The  Learning  Resources  Service  operates  a  Self-Instruc- 
tion Center  to  assist  students  who  wish  to  (1)  extend  their  studies  beyond  regular 
course  work,  (2)  explore  subject  matter  in  which  they  have  an  interest,  (3)  have  help 
preparing  for  proficiency  exams,  final  exams,  or  prerequisite  exams,  (4)  review  pre- 
viously covered  material,  or  (5)  have  help  in  subjects  in  which  they  are  having  dif- 
ficulty.  The  center,  located,  on  the  main  floor  of  Morris  Library,  contains  programmed 
instructional  material,  tapes,  films,  slides,  film-strips,  prepared  by  University 
faculty  and  commercial  suppliers.   Latest  addition  to  the  center  includes  a  push- 
button information  retrieval  and  dial  access  system  and  ten  mini  centers  at  various 
campus  locations. 

Textbook  Service:   The  University  Textbook  Service  maintains  both  a  textbook 
rental  service  for  undergraduates  and  a  textbook  sales  facility  for  graduate  students. 
The  textbook  rental  fee  is  collected  from  undergraduates  at  the  time  other  fees  are 
paid.   The  paid  fee  statement  is  required  for  checking  out  textbooks.   The  rental 
service  is  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  basement  of  Morris  Library. 

Housing  Information  Service:   Located  in  Washington  Square  this  office  assists 
students  in  locating  satisfactory  off-campus  housing  accommodations.   The  phone 
number  is  453-5391. 

National  Service  Information:   National  service  information  is  available  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students.   Factual,  up-to-date  information  about  Selective 
Service  and  opportunities  in  such  national  service  programs  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
Teacher  Corps,  and  VISTA  may  be  obtained.   Students  who  have  questions  concerning 
the  draft  or  opportunities  in  the  national  service  programs  may  contact  directly  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Washington  Square. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES:   The  University  annually  sponsors  over  3,000  student  activities 
These  include  formal,  semi-formal  and  informal  functions. 

The  best  guides  to  the  many  cultural,  social,  and  recreational  events 
are  the  calendars  issued  by  the  Information  and  Scheduling  Office  (Anthony 
Hall),  the  Daily  Egyptian,  and  the  local  newspaper,  the  Southern  Illinoisan. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS:   There  are  264  recognized  university  approved  student 
organizations . 

44  Scholastic  and  Professional  Honoraries 
55  Departmental 
119  Special  Interest 
23  Religious 
23  Others 

A  complete  listing  of  various  organizations  is  found  on  page  16-20  in 
Preview  '71 . 

ATHLETICS: 

Membership:   NCAA 

Conference:   CMU  (Conference  of  Midwest  Universities 

Athletic  Offices:   SIU  Arena 

Athletic,  Intercollegiate:   (618)  453-5311 

Athletic,  Ticket  Office:   (618)  453-5319 

Coaches:   Football:   Dick  Towers 

Basketball:   Paul  Lambert 

Baseball:   Richard  Jones 

Golf:   Lynn  Holder^ 

Gymnastics  (Men) :   Bill  Meade 

Gymnastics  (Women) :   Herb  Vogel 

Swimming:   Ray  Essick 

Tennis:   Dick  LeFevre 

Track  -  Cross  Country:   Lou  Hartzog 

Wrestling:  Linn  Long 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES :   Other  prominent  organizations  and  activities  include  Student 
Government,  Saluki  Marching  Band,  Debaters,  Interpreter's  Theater,  Concerts, 
Convocation,  Artist  and  Celebrity  Series. 
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STUDENT  DISCIPLINARY  GUIDE 

GENERAL  DISCIPLINARY  POLICIES:   A  brief  summary  of  the  underlying  principles  in 
disciplinary  policies  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  include 
the  following  points: 

1.  The  University  is  dedicated  not  only  to  learning  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  but  also  to  the  development  of  ethically  sensitive  and  responsible 
persons.   It  seeks  to  achieve  these  goals  through  a  sound  educational 
program  and  policies  governing  student  conduct  that  encourage  independence 
and  maturity. 

2.  The  University  distinguishes  its  responsibility  for  student  conduct  from  the 
control  functions  of  the  wider  community.   When  a  student  has  been  apprehended 
for  the  violation  of  a  law  of  the  community,  the  state,  or  the  nation,  the 
University  will  not  request  or  agree  to  special  consideration  for  the  student 
because  of  his  status  as  a  student.   The  University  will  cooperate  fully, 
however,  with  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  with  other  agencies  in  any 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  student.   The  University  reserves  the 
right  to  review  any  violations  by  students,  including  violations  in  which 
action  has  been  taken  by  civil  authorities. 

3.  The  University  may  apply  sanctions  or  take  other  appropriate  action  only  when 
student  conduct  directly  and  significantly  interferes  with  the  University's 
primary  educational  responsibility  of  ensuring  the  opportunity  of  all  members 
of  the  University  community  to  attain  their  educational  objectives,  or  sub- 
sidiary responsibilities  of  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  in 

the  University  community,  maintaining  and  protecting  property,  keeping  records, 
providing  living  accommodations  and  other  services,  and  sponsoring  non-class- 
room activities  such  as  lectures,  concerts,  athletic  events  and  social 
functions . 

4.  Procedural  fairness  is  basic  to  the  proper  enforcement  of  all  University  rules. 
In  particular,  no  disciplinary  sanction  as  serious  as  expulsion,  suspension, 
disciplinary  probation,  or  entry  of  an  adverse  notation  on  any  permanent 
record  available  to  persons  outside  the  University  shall  be  imposed  unless 

the  student  has  been  notified  in  writing  of  the  charges  against  him  and  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  appear  alone  or  with  any  other  person  to  advise  and 
assist  him  before  an  appropriate  committee,  court,  or  official,  to  know  the 
nature  and  source  of  the  evidence  against  him  and  to  present  evidence  in  his 
own  behalf,  and  to  have  his  case  reviewed  by  appropriate  authority. 

5.  Students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  policies 
and  rules  pertaining  to  student  conduct  and  in  the  enforcement  of  such  rules. 

DISCIPLINARY  ACTION:   Sanctions  which  may  be  imposed  for  commission  of  University 
offenses  include  the  following: 

1.  Disciplinary  Reprimand  --  The  student  is  given  an  oral  reprimand  to  call 

his  attention  the  responsibility  of  meeting  certain  minimal  community  standards. 

2.  Disciplinary  Warning  --  A  strong  written  warning  to  the  student  that  if 
there  is  repetition  of  the  same  action  or  any  other  action  in  violation  of 
the  Student  Disciplinary  Code,  the  student  can  expect  more  sever  disciplinary 
action.   A  notation  of  an  official  warning  is  kept  in  the  student's  personnel 
records,  but  is  not  recorded  on  his  permanent  record. 

3.  Disciplinary  Probation  --  The  Student  is  placed  on  disciplinary  probation 
because  it  is  believed  that  he  merits  an  additional  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
by  his  behavior  during  a  stipulated  period  of  time,  that  he  should  remain  a 
member  of  the  University  community.   During  the  period  of  disciplinary  proba- 
tion a  student  is  not  normally  permitted  to  represent  the  University  in 
intercollegiate  activities  or  hold  major  student  offices  or  committee  assign- 
ments.  Other  privileges  and  financial  aid  may  be  withdrawn  or  reduced  during 
the  probationary  period.   Disciplinary  probation  is  entered  in  the  student's 
permanent  record,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  official  transcripts.   Any  mis- 
conduct during  this  probationary  period  may  lead  to  immediate  Disciplinary 
Suspension. 
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4.  Disciplinary  Suspension  --  Suspension  is  an  involuntary  separation  of  the 
student  from  the  University  for  a  stated  period  of  time  after  which  readmission 
will  be  possible.   Thus  suspension  may  extend  for  one  quarter,  until  a 
specified  date,  or  until  a  stated  condition  is  met,  but  it  is  necessary  for 
the  student  to  petition  the  Dean  of  Students,  in  writing,  for  readmission  to 
the  University.   Disciplinary  suspension  is  entered  on  the  student's  permanent 
record  and  appears  on  official  transcripts  during  the  suspension  period. 

5.  Disciplinary  Dismissal  --  An  involuntary  and  permanent  separation  of  the 
student  from  the  University.   Dismissals  must  be  approved  by  the  President 
and  may  be  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

6.  Disciplinary  Withdrawal  --  Under  extenuating  circumstances  the  student  may 
be  given  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  from  the  University.   Conditions  may 

be  established  for  readmission.   Notation  of  the  disciplinary  withdrawal  will 
be  kept  in  the  student's  personal  records.   No  notation  is  made  on  the  Uni- 
versity transcript. 

7.  Involuntary  Withdrawal  --  After  consultation  with  professional  medical  or 
psychological  personnel,  a  student  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  University  if 
such  action  is  judged  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  student  and  the 
academic  community.  Appropriate  conditions  for  readmission  may  be  estab- 
lished.  This  action  differs  from  Disciplinary  Withdrawal  in  that  there  is 
no  implication  of  misconduct. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  sanctions  listed  above  the  disciplinary  authority 
may  impose  appropriate  lesser  sanction  such  as  campus  restrictions,  work  assignment, 
and  compensation  to  victims  for  loss  or  damage.   Fines  may  also  be  imposed. 

STUDENT  DISCIPLINARY  CODE:   Separation  from  the  University  by  either  dismissal  or 
suspension  or  any  lesser  sanction  may  result  from  the  commission  of  any  of  the 
following  offenses: 

1.  Academic  cheating  or  plagiarism. 

2.  Physical  abuse  of  or  threat  of  violence  or  intimidation  of  another  person. 

3.  Vandalism,  arson,  malicious  destruction  or  damage  or  misuse  of  University 
property,  including  library  materials,  and  private  or  public  property. 

4.  Unauthorized  possession  and/or  use  of  firearms,  fireworks,  or  chemicals 
which  are  explosive  in  nature  and  other  types  of  arms  classified  as  weapons. 

5.  Illegal  manufacture,  sale,  possession,  or  use  of  narcotics,  marijuana, 
hypnotics,  sedatives,  tranquilizers,  stimulants,  hallucinogens  and  other 
similar  known  harmful  or  habit-forming  drugs  and/or  chemicals. 

6.  Participation  in,  or  organization  of,  any  activity  to  interrupt  the  functions 
of  the  University. 

7.  Deliberate  disobedience  or  resistance  of  identified  University  authorities 
acting  in  the  line  of  duty. 

8.  The  entering  of  false  fire  alarms;  tampering  with  fire  extinguishers,  alarms, 
or  other  safety  equipment. 

9.  Theft 

10.  Furnishing  false  information  to  the  University  with  the  intent  to  deceive. 

11.  Forgery,  alteration  or  misuse  of  University  documents,  records,  or  identification 
cards. 

12.  Hazing 

13.  Lewd  or  indecent  conduct. 

14.  Two  or  more  acts  in  violation  of  the  following  section. 

Disciplinary  probation,  motor  vehicle  violation  assessments  or  any  lesser 
sanctions  may  result  from  the  commission  of  any  of  the  following  offenses: 

1.  Violations  of  residence  hall  regulations. 

2.  Trespassing  or  unauthorized  entry. 

3.  Violation  of  motor  vehicle  regulations. 

4.  Disorderly  conduct. 

5.  The  possession  or  use  of  alcholic  beverages  in  University  residence  halls, 
similar  facilities  off  campus,  and  by  students  under  21  years  of  age. 

6.  Gambling. 

7.  Issuing  a  bad  check  with  the  intent  to  defraud. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLES 

REGISTRATION:   Each  motor  vehicle  used,  operated  or  possessed  by  an  eligible 
student  within  Carbondale,  DeSoto,  Makanda,  Murphysboro  townships  in  Jackson 
County  and  Carterville  Township  in  Williamson  County  must  be  registered  annually 
with  the  Traffic  Section  of  the  Security  Office. 

An  eligible  student  may  register  only  his  own  vehicle  or  a  vehicle  of  a 
member  of  his  family. 

ELIGIBILITY:   Graduate  students  and  the  following  categories  of  undergraduate 
students  may  apply  for  permission  to  use,  operate  or  possess  motor  vehicles, 
with  the  final  approval  to  be  given  by  the  Dean  of  Students: 

1.  Juniors  and  seniors  (90  credit  hours  or  more) 

2.  Students  21  years  of  age  or  older 

3.  Veterans  with  two  years  of  military  service 

4.  Married  students 

5.  Students  residing  in  the  home  of  parents  or  guardian 

6.  A  student  who  requires  a  motor  vehicle  for  reasons  of  health  or  physical 
condition  as  certified  in  writing  by  the  Health  Service. 

7.  A  student  who  is  certified  in  writing  by  the  Office  of  Student  Work  and 
Financial  Assistance  to  require  a  motor  vehicle  for  purposes  of  employment 

8.  A  student  not  covered  by  1  through  7  preceding  whose  reason  for  requiring 
a  motor  vehicle  is  judged  valid  by  the  appropriate  Assistant  Dean  of 
Students  and  so  certified  in  writing. 

APPLICATION  AND  FEE:   Each  applicant  must  present  a  valid  operator's  license, 
vehicle  registration  card  or  notarized  "license-applied-for"  receipt,  proof  of 
liability  insurance,  and  University  identification  card.   A  student  must  also 
present  a  receipted  fee  statement  card.   Dealer  license  plates  are  not  acceptable 
for  motor  vehicle  registration.   If  a  parking  decal  is  purchased,  a  fee  is 
charged  and  is  determined  by  the  type  of  decal  an  applicant  is  eligible  for 
and  receives . 

Motor  Vehicle  Fees  by  Ouarter: 

Fall  Ouarter 

Winter  Ouarter 

Spring  Ouarter 

Summer  Quarter 

Yellow  registration  decals  will  be  issued  at  no  cost  upon  proper  application. 

All  decals  are  valid  until  September  30,  or  until  renovation  or  loss  of  eligibility. 
The  extent  of  the  motor  vehicle  privilege  granted  to  any  person  shall  be  based  on 
need  or  advanced  academic  standing,  in  general  accordance  with  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  First  opportunity  to  obtain  Blue  decals  will  be  granted  to  full-time  employees 
and  to  students  whose  health  or  physical  condition  require  the  privileges  thereof. 

(b)  All  employees  and  students  eligible  in  accordance  with  any  of  the  categories 
mentioned  under  ELIGIBILITY  may  apply  for  either  Red  or  Silver  decals. 

(c)  A  yellow  decal  serves  as  evidence  of  the  proper  registration  of  a  motor 
vehicle  by  an  eligible  student.   It  does  not  authorize  any  parking  on  campus  (except 
at  fee  lot  at  University  Center)  at  any  time  during  the  posted  hours. 

(d)  Temporary  permits  may  be  issued  in  unusual  circumstances. 

NOTE :   Decals  issued,  according  to  color,  indicate  the  nature  of  any  parking 
privileges  permitted  the  holder. 


Blue 

Red 

Silver 

$65 

$35 

$15 

50 

30 

15 

35 

25 

10 

20 

15 

10 
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ACADEMIC    INFORMATION 


Acceleration  and  Enrichment  Opportunities 

Special  Programs 

Scholastic  Standards 

Basic  Graduation  Requirement 


General  Studies  for  the  Transfer  Student 
Evaluation  of  Transfer  Credit 
Institutional  Comparison 
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ACCELERATION  AND  ENRICHMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


ACCELERATION  PROGRAMS 

College  Level  Work  in  High  School:   A  growing  number  of  colleges  permit  students  to 
take  college  level  courses  while  still  completing  the  high  school  diploma.   SIU  provides 
this  opportunity  for  qualified  area  high  school  students  within  reach  of  its  two  campuses 
and  accepts  credit  from  other  accredited  institutions  for  work  taken  under  similar  condi- 
tions . 

CEEB  Advanced  Placement  Program:   A  high  school  student  who  registeres  in  an  advanced 
placement  course  in  his  high  school  or  experiences  through  other  special  educational 
channels  accelerated  courses  may  apply  for  advanced  placement  and  college  credit  through 
the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027.   To  receive  credit  a  person  must  earn  an  acceptable 
grade  on  the  College  Board's  advanced  placement  test.   Results  of  the  examination  are 
forwarded  to  the  university  for  credit  consideration.   Credit,  ordinarily  limited  to 
a  total  of  16  hours,  is  granted  in  biology,  chemistry,  English,  foreign  languages,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  and  physics.   Since  this  credit  does  not  carry  a  letter  grade  it  is 
not  used  in  computing  a  student's  average  grade.   Credit  granted  at  another  accredited 
college  under  this  plan  is  also  transferable  to  the  University  up  to  a  maximum  of  16 
hours.   Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  CEEB  regional  office  or  the 
Registrar's  Office  at  the  University. 

SIU  Advanced  Standing  Program:   A  student  who  presents  a  combination  of  high  ACT 
scores  and  high  school  achievement  may  be  eligible  for  advance  standing  consideration. 
A  student  qualifies  if  his  ACT  national  college  bound  scores  and  SIU  predictive  scores 
exceed  the  80th  percentile.   While  credit  is  not  granted  for  the  courses  in  which  advance 
standing  is  received,  the  work  may  be  used  to  (1)  take  more  advanced  work  in  the  same 
area,  (2)  discontinue  any  further  work  in  a  particular  General  Studies  area  if  it  is  not 
required,  (3)  take  more  advanced  work  for  a  specific  major,  or  (4)  provide  freedom  for 
electives .   Areas  available  for  advance  standing  include  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
natural  science,  geography,  world  history,  sociology,  government,  civics,  music,  speech, 
English,  foreign  languages,  and  mathematics.   It  is  highly  possible  that  a  capable  stu- 
dent may  by-pass  up  to  a  full  year  of  introductory  and  basic  courses.   A  student  is  in- 
formed by  his  academic  adviser  if  he  meets  the  necessary  preliminary  requirements. 

Proficiency  Examinations :   Any  student  who  feels  qualified  to  take  a  proficiency 
examination  may  make  application  at  the  Registrar's  Office.   New  students  may  take  ap- 
propriate proficiency  examinations  at  the  time  they  meet  with  their  academic  adviser  to 
advance  register.   Proficiency  examinations  successfully  passed  can  serve  to  satisfy 
basic  requirements  in  order  to  advance  to  more  specialized  courses ,  to  graduate  at  a 
faster  than  ordinary  pace,  or  to  permit  greater  selection  of  elective  courses.   These 
credits  are  recorded  on  a  student's  permanent  academic  record  after  he  accumulates  at 
least  16  quarter  hours  of  "C"  in  residency  at  SIU.   If  the  student  achieves  a  grade  of 
"A"  or  "B"  on  the  examination,  grade  points  are  counted  in  the  student's  grade  point 
average.   If  the  grade  obtained  is  a  "C",  the  hours  will  be  recorded  but  no  points  will 
be  added.   No  record  of  credit  or  examination  is  placed  on  the  student's  record  if  the 
grade  is  below  a  "C".   However,  since  a  student  may  not  take  the  examination,  more  than 
once  or  take  the  examination  after  he  has  previously  taken  the  course,  the  proficiency 
grade  report  form  is  filed  in  the  student's  permanent  folder  for  reference.   Credit  not 
to  exceed  48  quarter  hours  may  be  applied  from  various  proficiency  examinations  and  the 
CEEB  Advanced  Placement  examinations  to  a  student's  record. 

General  Studies  Flexibility 

GS  Challenge:   Entering  freshmen  who  rank  in  the  upper  15  percent  of  their  high 
school  class  and  are  in  the  upper  15  percent  on  the  SIU  predicted  GPA  (grade  point  aver- 
age) computed  by  the  University  may  challenge  General  Studies  requirements  in  the  GSA 
Science,  GSB  Social  Studies,  and  GSC  Humanities  areas.   By  achieving  in  an  area  as  a 
freshman  grades  of  "C"  or  better  in  all  upper  division  courses  attempted,  a  student  may 
by-pass  first  and  second  level  requirements  totaling  16  hours.   The  student  will  take  a 
total  of  at  least  9  upper  division  hours  in  the  particular  General  Studies  area  being 
challenged.   Successful  completion  of  the  challenge  will  permit  the  student  to  take  addi- 
tional electives  in  his  major  field.   Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  a  stu- 
dent's adviser  at  the  time  he  registers. 

Self-Determined  Programming:   An  entering  freshman  with  an  SIU  predictive  score 
which  exceeds  the  90th  percentile  may  under  supervision  of  the  President's  Scholar  staff 
and  the  dean  of  General  Studies  determine  for  himself  his  own  General  Studies  requirements 
This  opportunity  is  especially  attractive  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  place  a  heavier 
than  usual  emphasis  on  a  particular  area  of  study. 


Course  Substitutions:   Any  student  planning  to  work  toward  a  known  educational 
goal  may  elect  to  take  approved  substitute  courses  for  the  regularly  prescribed  General 
Studies  core.   Under  this  plan  approved  courses  in  the  same  area  may  be  substituted 
following  department  and  adviser  approval. 

Waiver  Privileges:   A  final  means  of  flexibility  within  the  General  Studies  Program 
allows  a  six  hour  waiver  of  certain  work  within  the  area  of  specialization  on  the  junior 
level.   A  waiver  may  be  granted  on  request  to  a  student  in  the  area  most  closely  related 
to  his  specialization. 

ENRICHMENT  PROGRAMS 

Pass/Fail  Grade  Option:   A  qualified  student  may  register  for  a  course  on  a  pass/fail 
basis.   The  intent  of  providing  this  option  is  to  enable  a  student  to  enrich  his  experience 
in  subject-matters  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar  or  in  which  he  is  unsure  of  his  background. 
Hours  earned  will  be  added  to  a  student's  total  elective  hours  passed,  but  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  individual's  GPA.   A  maximum  of  16  quarter  hours  of  credit  may  be  applied 
toward  graduation,  but  it  may  not  be  counted  toward  satisfying  general  studies,  major, 
or  minor  requirements;  nor,  may  more  than  8  quarter  hours  be  credited  in  any  one  depart- 
ment.  Academic  Units  maintain  lists  of  available  pass/fail  courses  in  their  unit. 

Audit :   A  student  may,  without  receiving  credit  or  a  grade,  register  for  a  course  on 
an  audit  basis.   In  this  manner,  he  may  explore  an  area  of  interest  in  which  he  does  not 
have  an  adequate  background  without  competing  among  other  students  who  may  be  more  compe- 
tent.  Should  he  find  the  course  within  his  current  capabilities,  he  may  change  from  non- 
credit  to  credit  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a  quarter. 

Uncommon  Languages :   A  new  series  of  courses  with  the  title  "Uncommon  Languages"  has 
recently  been  added  to  the  curriculum.   These  courses  are  intended  to  provide  for  a  vari- 
ety of  languages  as  the  need  demands.   Currently  Vietnamese  and  Swahili  are  offered.   As 
new  languages  become  important  to  the  University's  international  interests,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  other  uncommon  languages  included  under  this  course  series.   These  new 
languages  are  in  addition  to  French,  German,  Latin,  Russian,  Spanish,  Chinese,  Greek, 
Italian,  Portuguese,  Iberian,  and  Romance  Philology  already  available. 

Summer  Workshops:   During  the  summer  various  departments  sponsor  workshops  for  inter- 
ested high  school  students.   These  workshops  provide  a  student  a  unique  opportunity  to 
learn,  study,  and  relax  in  Southern  Illinois.   Interested  students  should  write  the  ap- 
propriate workshop  coordinator.   Workshops  are  held  in  Communications  (Journalism,  Speech, 
Oral  Interpretation,  Theater,  Dance);  Art;  Music  and  Youth;  Electronic  Music;  and  Youth 
Leadership . 

European  Travel  and  Study  Programs:   Each  summer  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Univer- 
sity provides  a  student  an  opportunity  to  travel  and  study,  or  simply  travel,  in  Europe. 
Different  courses  are  offered  periodically.   Last  summer  study  programs  were  available 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Turkey,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Western  Europe,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.   Other  credit  programs  abroad  include  preparation  of  a  course  entitled 
Field  Study  in  International  Education  which  consisted  of  a  week  of  orientation  on  the 
campus  followed  by  three  weeks  of  travel  in  Europe.   Participants  visited  cultural  centers 
and  educational  institutions  in  several  cities  such  as  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Rome,  etc. 
A  travel  study  course  for  students  interested  in  Spanish  was  also  available  in  Mexico  at 
the  Universidad  Veracruzana  at  Jalapa. 

SPECIAL  RECOGNITION 

Dean's  List:   Every  full-time  (12  credit  hours  or  more)  student  who  achieves  a  4.25 
grade  point  average  for  the  term  is  placed  on  the  Dean's  List  for  that  term  and  his  grade 
slip  bears  this  notation. 

Scholastic  Honors  Day:   Students  who  maintain         standards  of  scholastic  excel- 
lence are  recognized  at  a  Scholastic  Honors  Day  in  the  spring.   To  be  included  on  the 
Scholastic  Honors  Day  Listing,  a  student  must  meet  certain  requirements:   (1)  He  must  have 
been  a  full-time  (11  credit  hours  or  more)  student  at  SIU  for  each  of  the  three  quarters 
of  the  current  school  year.   (Except  in  the  case  of  a  graduating  senior  who  is  listed 
even  though  he  may  not  have  been  in  full-time  attendance  for  each  of  three  quarters.) 
(2)  He  must  have  maintained  a  satisfactory  overall  average.   A  freshman  or  sophomore  must 
have  a  4.5  or  above;  a  junior  or  senior  must  have  a  4.25  or  above;  an  upperclassman  with 
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an  average  of  4.5  or  above,  4.75  or  above,  and  4.9  or  above  are  specifically  marked  on 
the  program.   (Note:   A  student  must  have  earned  the  indicated  average  both  for  his  SIU 
work  and  for  his  total  work.)   (3)  The  first-year  list  includes  those  students  with  24 
to  48  hours  of  credit;  the  second-year  list  includes  those  with  49  to  120;  the  third-year 
list  includes  all  those  with  121  or  more  hours  who  are  not  to  be  graduated  in  the  June 
or  August  commencement;  the  senior  list  is  limited  to  graduating  seniors. 

Scholastic  and  Honorary  Organizations:   A  rather  large  number  of  organizations  within 
the  University  offer  recognition  and  membership  invitations  based  upon  high  scholastic 
achievement.   These  vary  considerably  in  scope  and  formality,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
departmental  to  program  organizations.   Selection  to  many  of  these  are  recognized  at  the 
Honors  Day  Convocation.   Such  honorary  organizations  include: 


Alpha  Delta  Sigma  (Journalism) 
Alpha  Epsilon  Rho  (Broadcasting) 
Alpha  Eta  Rho  (Aviation) 
Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (Business) 
Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (Frosh  Women) 
Alpha  Sigma  Rho  (Retailing) 
Alpha  Zeta  (Agriculture) 
Amer.  Inst,  for  Design  &  Drafting 
Amer.  Inst,  of  Interior  Designers 
Amer.  Soc.  of  Tool  Mfg.  &  Eng. 
Beta  Alpha  Psi  (Accounting) 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (Business) 
Chemeka  (Amer.  Chem.  Soc.) 
Epsilon  Tau  Sigma  (Architecture) 
Illinois  Home  Economics  Association 
Iota  Lambda  Sigma  (Industrial  Ed.) 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education) 
Kappa  Omicron  Phi  (Home  Ec.) 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha  (Journalism) 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  (Music-women) 
Natl.  Soc.  of  Interior  Designers 
Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  (Economics) 


Phi  Beta  Lambda  (Sec.  &  Business) 

Phi  Beta  Lambda  -  VTI 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  (Frosh-men) 

Phi  Gamma  Nu  (Business) 

Phi  Mu  Alpha  (Music-men) 

Pi  Delta  Epsilon  (Publications) 

Pi  Kappa  Delta  (Speech) 

Pi  Lambda  Theta  (Ed. -women) 

Pi  Mu  Epsilon  (Mathematics) 

Pi  Omega  Pi  (Bus.  &  Teaching) 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (Science) 

Pi  Sigma  Epsilon  (Marketing) 

Sigma  Alpha  Eta  (Speech  &  Hearing) 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Journalism) 

Sigma  Phi  Sigma  -  VTI 

SIU  Jr.  Amer.  Dental  Hygenists  Assoc, 

Soc.  for  Advancement  of  Management 

Soc.  of  Physics  Students 

Student  Nat'l.  Art  Ed.  Assoc. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  (Journalism-women) 

Xi  Sigma  Pi  (Forestry) 

Zeta  Phi  Eta  (Speech-women) 


Graduating  with  Honors:   Graduating  seniors  are  also  recognized  at  Commencement  on 
the  graduation  program,  and  their  diplomas  designate  honore  as  follows:   Highest  Honore  - 
4.90  or  higher  average;  High  Honors  -  4.75  to  4.89;  Honors  -  4.50  to  4.74. 

Other  special  programs  (President's  Scholar,  Honors  Work,  etc.)  and  majors 
are  listed  on  page  28-29  and  191-192. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

This  section  attempts  to  describe  programs  that  have  been  either  (a)  recently- 
added  as  a  new  unit  of  instruction,  (b)  dis-associated  from  a  formal  school  or 
college,  or  (c)  considered  as  a  special  program  for  students  with  special  interests 
and  abilities. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS; 

SPECIAL  MAJOR  PROGRAM:   Any  student  with  a  professional  interest  in  a  major 
not  indicated  as  one  of  the  existing  fields  of  study  within  the  University 
curriculum  may  design  a  program  of  study  more  suited  to  his  special  needs.   By 
consulting  with  a  faculty  member  the  student  may  develop  a  coherent  and  unified 
curriculum  indicating  the  purpose  and  the  courses  he  plans  to  take.   The  Special 
Major  Program  should  have  the  support  of  at  least  one  faculty  sponsor  and  the 
dean  of  the  academic  unit  involved.   Final  approval  must  come  from  the  Office  of 
the  Chancellor.   This  program  with  its  flexibility  has  been  highly  popular  due 
to  the  variety  of  courses  currently  available  in  the  University's  curriculum  and 
the  freedom  permitted.   Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  student's 
adviser. 

PRESIDENT'S  SCHOLAR:   The  President's  Scholar  Program  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  demonstrated  capability  for  high  academic  performance.   Under  current 
policies  an  entering  freshman  is  invited  to  become  a  President's  Scholar  is  his 
ACT  composite  score  is  26  or  higher  and  he  ranks  in  the  upper  90th  percentile 
on  his  SIU  predicted  GPA. 

Continuing  students  are  invited  to  join  the  Program  if  after  two  quarters  they 
have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  4.25  or  higher.   Potential  scholars  may  be  recommended 
by  a  staff  member  or  may  make  application  upon  their  own  initiative. 

The  basic  goal  of  the  program  is  to  maximize  the  able  student's  opportunity 
for  using  and  developing  his  potenital  in  ways  consistent  with  the  goals  and 
role  of  the  University.   The  Program's  objectives  are  to:   (a)  recognize  out- 
standing academic  potential  and  achievement;  (b)  represent  the  interests  of 
able  students  within  the  University;  (c)  unite  Scholars  of  similar  ability;  and 
(d)  encourage  collaboration  between  Scholars  and  faculty  towards  curricular  and 
extra-curricular  activities  of  special  interest.   Curricular  offerings  include 
special  class  sections,  honors  seminars,  independent  honors  papers,  and  special 
honors  courses  and  programs  offered  by  the  various  academic  units. 

The  program,  which  has  no  set  curriculum  format,  is  intended  to  provide 
flexibility  for  the  superior  student.   Participants  retain  the  prerogatives  of 
President's  Scholars  throughout  their  undergraduate  program  as  long  as  they  meet 
minimum  standards  of  academic  performance  and  fulfill  other  limited  responsibilities 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  service  of  the  program  is  as  an  extra  source  of  advice 
and  contact  for  individual  Scholars,  so  that  they  can  obtain  full  benefit  of  avail- 
able opportunities,  beyond,  as  well  as  within,  the  University.   Activities  include 
the  formation  of  groups  of  Scholars  and  faculty  members  for  discussions  on  topics 
of  interest.   Scholars  also  have  the  opportunity  to  work  through  the  Council  of 
President's  Scholars  to  help  determine  the  direction  and  future  intellectual 
development  of  the  student  and  the  University. 

Scholar's  prerogatives  and  advantages  include  special  advisement  procedures 
facilitating  admission  to  courses  which  may  close;  flexibility  in  making  sub- 
stitutions for  normal  curricular  requirements;  extended  library  privileges;  and 
recognition  of  President's  Scholar  status  on  the  diploma  and  academic  record. 

Recently  the  General  Studies  Committee  authorized  the  President's  Scholar 
Program  to  administer  a  trial  procedure  enabling  students  to  set  their  own  detailed 
General  Studies  requirements.   Any  student  who  meets  the  Program  entrance  criteria 
is  eligible. 

Inquiries  about  the  program  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  President's 
Scholar  Program,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 
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INTERCUL :  Intercul  is  an  undergraduate  program  of  intercultural  study 
open  to  all  students  on  the  Carbondale  Campus.  General  Studies  courses  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  program  are  designed  to  prepare  freshmen  and  sophomores 
for  studies  programs  in  the  Latin  American  Institute,  Asian  Studies,  African 
Studies,  or  European  and  Russian  Studies  programs.  One  of  the  specific  area 
studies,  or  Intercul  generally,  may  be  the  student's  major  or  minor  field  of 
study. 

At  present  special  Intercul  courses  and/or  sections  are  offered  in  anthro- 
pology, geography,  economics,  government,  history,  philosophy,  and  the  humanities 
with  reference  to  the  particular  foreign  areas  listed  above.   These  courses  and 
the  various  study  areas  provide  Intercul  students  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  travel  and  study  abroad  --  either  a  part  of  the  regular  SIU  travel  and  study 
programs  or  on  an  individual  basis.   (See  European  Travel  and  Study  Programs.) 

Outside  the  course  framework,  the  Intercul  staff  helps  students  plan  in- 
dividual self -instruction  programs  in  areas  not  available  in  regular  University 
offerings.   Interested  students  who  wish  to  enroll  may  do  so  by  consulting  an 
Intercul  counselor  and  requesting  Intercul  sections  during  registration.   For 
further  information,  write  Intercul,  Woody  Hall. 

INDIVIDUAL  HONORS  WORK:   Most  departments  offer  special  honors  courses,  honors 
sections  in  regular  courses,  and  independent  reading  and  study  courses  which  are 
open  to  all  qualified  students. 

With  a  major  field  of  study  individual  honors  work  is  available  for  the  out- 
standing student  who  wants  a  heavier  concentration  of  research  or  independent 
study  during  his  junior  and  senior  years.   Eligibility  is  determined  by  depart- 
mental chairmen.   When  a  student  is  accepted  for  honors  work,  an  advisory  committee 
is  appointed  to  direct  his  study.   The  committee  must  approve  the  student's  pro- 
posals for  independent  study  and  the  specific  requirements  for  completing  his 
course  of  study.   The  program  may  consist  of  not  fewer  than  nine  nor  more  than 
twenty-one  hours  in  research  or  independent  study  towards  his  major.   At  the  end 
of  his  junior  year  and  again  at  the  end  of  his  senior  year,  the  student  takes  a 
comprehensive  examination,  with  results  being  recorded  on  his  permanent  record. 
Grades  may  be  deferred  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  quarters  but  not  from 
one  school  year  to  the  next.   Upon  successful  completion  of  the  honors  program 
the  students  transcript  and  diploma  will  be  appropriately  designated.   For  additional 
information  a  student  should  contact  the  academic  unit  of  his  intended  major. 

AEROSPACE  STUDIES:   The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Detachment  is 
a  senior  division  ROTC  unit  administered  by  commissioned  officers  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force.   The  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  offers  a  two-year  and  a 
four  year  program  for  both  men  and  women.   The  latter  is  divided  into  the  General 
Military  Course  (CMC)  covering  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  the  Professional 
Officer  Courses  (POC) ,  covering  the  junior  and  senior  years.   The  POC  courses  are 
designed  to  provide  the  fundamental  training,  both  personal  and  professional,  which 
will  best  equip  a  cadet  to  become  an  effective  junior  Air  Force  officer  possessing 
a  high  growth  potential  and  also  to  develop  and  stimulate  a  growing  desire  on  his 
part  to  enter  the  Air  Force  training  program.   The  GMC  is  designed  with  two  additional 
objectives  in  mind:   First,  to  Interest  the  cadet  in  the  possibility  of  continuing 
in  the  advanced  AF  ROTC  and  ultimately  making  the  Air  Force  his  career;  and  second, 
to  provide  him  with  Space  Age  citizenship  training  of  long-range  value  to  the  Air 
Force  whether  he  returns  to  civilian  life  or  becomes  a  member  of  the  USAF. 

In  addition  to  the  AF  ROTC  programs  offered  for  academic  credit,  Aerospace 
Studies  endorses  or  directly  sponsors  extracurricular  activities  such  as  the 
Arnold  Air  Society,  a  national  honorary  service  organization,  open  to  selected 
AF  ROTC  cadets  and  the  Angel  Flight,  an  auxiliary  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society  open 
to  selected  undergraduate  women.   Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Aero- 
space Studies,  Wheeler  Hall. 

BLACK  AMERICAN  STUDIES :   The  Black  American  Studies  program  is. designed  to  foster 
an  awareness  and  understanding  of  contemporary  developments  respecting  black  Americans 
by  virtue  of  new  historical  and  cultural  perspectives.   The  program  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  collection  and  effective  dissemination  of  information  about  Black 
America  and  for  collation  of  opinions,  critical  evaluations,  and  assessments  of  the 
need  for  new  curricular  material.   A  reference  center  is  stocked  with  books,  journals, 
and  other  documents,  by,  about,  and  significant  to  black  Americans.   Recordings  of 
speeches  and  music  by  famous  black  Americans  are  provided  in  the  program's  media  room. 
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SCHOLASTIC  STANDARDS 

CREDIT  HOURS :   Since  SIU  operates  on  a  quarter  basis,  hours  of  credit  are  recorded 
in  quarter  hours.   One  quarter  hour  of  credit  equals  2/3  of  a  semester  hour;  one 
semester  hour  of  credit  equals  1.5  quarter  hours.   One  quarter  hour  credit  represents 
the  work  done  by  a  student  in  a  lecture  course  attended  50  minutes  per  week  for 
one  quarter,  and,  in  the  case  of  laboratory  and  activity  courses,  the  additional 
time  stated  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 

CLASS  STANDING:   An  undergraduate  is  classified  as  a  freshman,  sophomore,  junior 
of  senior  depending  upon  the  number  of  credit  hours  he  has  successfully  com- 
pleted toward  the  degree:   Freshman  --  less  than  42  quarter  hours  completed; 
Sophomore  --  42  hours  through  89  hours  completed;  Junior  --  90  through  137  hours 
completed;  and  Senior  --  138  or  more  hours  completed. 

COMPUTING  AVERAGES:   The  University  computes  a  student's  grade  point  average  in  two 
ways:   (1)  for  his  work  taken  at  SIU,  and  (2)  for  all  collegiate  work.   These 
two  averages  will  be  the  same  for  the  student  who  has  taken  collegiate  work  only  at 
SIU  but  the  transfer  student  will  have  two  grade  point  averages. 

The  significance  of  the  above  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  transfer  student 
when  studying  the  general  baccalaureate  degree  requirements.   A  3.00  "C"  average 
is  required  for  both  the  work  taken  at  the  University  and  for  the  overall  collegiate 
work.   This  same  3.00  "C"  average  requirement  prevails  for  the  student's  area  of 
concentration  in  that  he  must  have  that  average  both  for  the  work  which  he  takes 
in  his  concentration  at  SIU  and  for  the  total  work  taken  in  the  concentration. 
In  addition,  a  transfer  student  may  be  placed  on  scholastic  probation  or  may  be 
scholastically  suspended  for  a  deficiency  in  either  average. 

MAKING  SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS :   To  ensure  that  a  student  makes  satisfactory  progress 
towards  his  educational  objective,  he  is  required  to  maintain  both  a  3.000  average 
on  a  quarter  to  quarter  basis  and  a  progressively  improving  grade  point  average 
as  he  accumulates  hours.   If  he  fails  to  do  so  he  will  be  placed  in  a  category 
other  than  Good  Standing  and  may  be  suspended.   A  student  who  is  on  Good  Standing 
will  be  placed  on  Scholastic  Warning  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  in  which  he  fails 
to  make  a  3.000  average  and  has: 

Fewer  than  90  quarter  hours  calculated  and  a  GPA  below  3.000 
90  but  fewer  than  138  hours  calculated  and  a  GPA  below  3.100 
138  or  more  calculated  hours  and  a  GPA  below  3.150. 
(Note:   These  requirements  apply  to  both  averages) 

A  student  who  earns  a  3.000  or  higher  average  will  remain  on  Scholastic  Warning 
until  his  grade  point  average  meets  the  minimum  GPA  requirements  specified  above. 
A  student  on  Scholastic  Warning  who  fails  to  earn  a  3.000  average  for  the 
quarter  will  be  placed  on  Scholastic  Probation.   A  student  on  Scholastic  Probation 
who  fails  to  earn  a  3.000  average  for  that  quarter  of  attendance  will  be  suspended. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  shall  prevail  for  transfer  students  who  have  both 
averages  above  the  3.000  or  "C"  level  but  do  not  meet  the  minimal  requirements 
above.   They  will  remain  on  scholastic  probation  until  both  averages  rise  above 
the  minimal  levels  specified  previously,  in  which  case  they  will  advance  to 
Good  Standing. 

SPRING  QUARTER  DEFICIENCY:   A  student  must  also  have  a  progressively  higher  accumulative 
grade  point  average  at  the  end  of  each  Spring  Quarter  to  ensure  his  making  satis- 
factory progress  towards  the  3.000  averages  required  for  graduation.   When  a  student 
earns  less  than  3.000  average  during  a  Spring  quarter,  he  will  be  scholastically 
suspended  if  he  has : 

42-89  calculated  quarter  hours  and  a  GPA  below  2.600 
90-113  calculated  hours  and  a  GPA  below  2.700 
114-137  calculated  hours  and  a  GPA  below  2.800 
138-153  calculated  hours  and  a  GPA  below  2.900 
154  or  more  calculated  hours  and  a  GPA  below  2.950. 
(Note:   These  requirements  apply  to  both  averages) 
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A  student  who  earned  a  3.000  average  during  a  spring  quarter  but  whose  grade 
point  average  falls  below  the  levels  indicated  above  is  placed  on  Scholastic 
Probation  and  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  this  status. 

ACADEMIC  STATUS :   Undergraduate  students  will  be  in  one  of  the  following  academic 
status  categories: 

1 .  Good  Standing 

2.  Scholastic  Warning:   If  a  student  is  on  Good  Standing  -  Scholastic 

Warning,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
student  in  Good  Standing,  including  the  privilege  of  carrying  up 
to  18  hours.   However,  he  would  best  be  advised  to  reduce  his  load. 
This  status  is  used  to  alert  the  student  of  his  precarious  scholastic 
s  ituation . 

3.  Scholastic  Probation:   The  status  of  Scholastic  Probation  places  certain 

limitations  upon  the  student.   He  may  not  carry  more  than  14  hours  (or 
less  than  12  hours)  without  approval  of  his  academic  dean;  he  may  not 
participate  in  extracurricular  activities  or  hold  a  major  office  unless 
special  permission  is  granted  by  a  faculty  committee;  he  is  not  eligible 
to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  in  Carbondale  unless  granted  permission  by 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Committee.   Also  certain  study  hours  and  the  like 
may  be  enforced  by  his  living  center. 

4.  Scholastic  Suspension:   Straight  Scholastic  Suspension  is  used  for 

the  student  who  is  on  Scholastic  Probation  and  who  fails  to  make 
a  3.00  average  for  the  quarter.   The  readmission  of  a  suspended 
student  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  the  unit  to 
which  readmission  is  being  sought. 

5.  Scholastic  Suspension  -  Spring  Average  Deficiency:   At  the  end  of  each 

spring  quarter  a  student  who  has  accumulated  a  number  of  calculated 
hours  must  also  have  obtained  the  corresponding  grade  point  average. 
Otherwise  he  will  be  suspended  for  Spring  Average  Deficiency  and  may 
seek  reinstatement  only  after  a  minimum  of  two  quarters  interruption, 
but  must  furnish  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can  be 
successfully  undertaken. 

6.  Scholastic  Suspension  -  Summer  Conditions  Not  Met:   This  status  is 

used  for  high  school  students  who  were  admitted  conditionally  for 
summer  term  and  who  failed  to  achieve  a  3.00  average  for  completion 
of  eight  hours  of  work. 

Explanatory  notes : 

1.  A  student  who  enters  from  high  school  in  Good  Standing  is  guaranteed  three 

quarters  before  Scholastic  Suspension;  he  cannot  go  from  Good  Standing 
to  Probation;  he  must  go  first  to  Good  Standing  -  Scholastic  Warning. 
Other  students  may  go  from  Good  Standing  to  Scholastic  Suspension  - 
Spring  Average  Deficiency. 

2.  A  transfer  student  must  maintain  the  required  averages  both  for  work 

taken  at  SIU  and  for  all  work  taken.   This  is  of  critical  importance  for 
transfer  students  admitted  for  the  spring  quarter.   The  lower  of  the 
two  averages  is  the  one  considered  in  determining  academic  status. 

3.  Pass /Fail  courses  have  no  influence  on  a  student's  grade  point  average 

nor  on  his  academic  status. 

4.  Since  SIU  does  not  use  any  one  particular  grade  point  average  to  determine 

Good  Standing,  Probation,  and  Suspension,  it  is  possible  for  students 
with  identical  overall  averages  to  be  in  different  scholastic  categories. 
For  example,  students  may  have  the  same  average  but  having  a  different 
number  of  calculated  hours  may  place  them  in  different  categories. 
Also,  the  students  may  have  had  a  different  entry  status;  or  transfer 
work  may  be  involved. 
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BASIC  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  general  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  from  Southern  Illinois  University.   The  basic  requirements 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  are: 

1.  A  minimum  of  192  quarter  hours-  of  credit  in  approved  courses.   A 
minimum  of  64  of  these  must  be  in  upper  division  courses.   Upper 
division  courses  at  Southern  Illinois  University  are  numbered  300 
through  499.   For  students  who  transfer  from  schools  on  a  semester 
basis,  it  should  be  noted  that  each  semester  hour  is  equivalent  to 
one  and  one-half  quarter  hours.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  no 
credit  from  a  junior  college  may  be  counted  as  upper  division  work 
toward  the  64  required  even  though  the  course  may  meet  a  senior  college 
requirement . 

2.  The  last  48  quarter  hours  must  be  earned  in  residence  at  SIU  with  at 
least  36  of  these  on  the  senior  college  level  to  meet  the  residence 
requirement . 

3.  A  "C"  average  with  grades  not  lower  than  "C"  in  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  work  and  a  "C"  average  in  the  major.   The  requirement  of  the  "C" 
average  applies  both  to  the  work  taken  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
and  to  the  overall  average.   Three-fourths  of  the  work  transferred  from 
any  school  must  be  of  "C"  quality  or  better.   Even  though  courses 

of  "D"  grade  may  not  be  accepted  for  hours  passed  because  the  student 
has  exceeded  the  maximum  number  of  hours  of  "D"  work  allowed,  the 
courses  will  count  toward  meeting  requirements.   Courses  of  "D"  and 
"E"  grades  are  used  in  computing  the  cumulative  grade  point  average. 
If  a  student  takes  a  course  more  than  one  time,  only  the  last  grade 
is  used  in  computing  the  average. 

4.  Completion  of  general  studies  requirements,  upper  division  unit  require- 
ments and  the  requirements  of  the  student's  major  and  minor  concentration. 

5.  The  test  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Illinois  are  required  before  graduation  from  Southern  Illinois  University. 
If  the  student  has  taken  the  test  at  another  school,  the  requirement 
will  be  met,  provided  passing  the  test  is  recorded  on  the  transcript. 

Students  transferring  from  accredited  two-year  institutions  should  also 
know  that  the  credit  earned  at  that  school  is  limited  only  by  the  provision 
that  the  student  must  earn  the  last  96  quarter  hours  required  for  the  degree 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  or  at  any  other  approved  four  year  institution, 
except  that  the  student  must  meet  the  residence  requirement  for  the  degree 
from  the  University  (#2  above). 

-  Selected  areas  of  concentration  require  more  than  the  192  hour  minimum  and/or 
require  summer  experience. 
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GENERAL  STUDIES  for  the  TRANSFER  STUDENT 

Except  for  students  entering  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  freshmen, 
transfer  students  who  have  fewer  than  64  quarter  hours  of  acceptable  transfer 
credit,  and  those  who  present  64  to  96  hours  of  credit  and  who  are  undecided 
in  their  educational  goals,  are  placed  in  the  General  Studies  Division.   While 
in  the  division  a  student  experiences  contact  with  several  areas  of  knowledge 
which  can  assist  him  in  the  thoughtful  selection  of  a  professional  goal.   If 
he  knows  his  goal,  he  may  work  on  the  professional  area  concurrently  with  the 
courses  of  the  General  Studies  curriculum. 

The  General  Studies  curriculum  provides  the  wider  social  and  cultural 
understanding  increasingly  necessary  for  successful  participation  as  citizens 
in  modern  society  and  a  broad  base  upon  which  a  specialization  can  be  built. 

The  General  Studies  curriculum,  which  is  unique  in  several  respects,  involves 
the  student  during  advancing  stages  of  academic  endeavor.   The  objective  is  to 
furnish  a  carefully  prepared  mix  of  mutually  complementary  generalized  and 
specialized  courses. 

General  Studies  Division  does  not  award  degrees.   The  General  Studies  curriculum 
is  a  component  of  all  baccalaureate  programs  in  Southern  Illinois  University.   Upon 
completion  of  a  sufficient  part  of  his  General  Studies  requirements,  a  student 
transfers  into  the  college  or  school  of  his  major  concentration. 

Offices  of  the  dean  and  of  the  academic  advisers  for  students  in  General 
Studies  are  located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  south  wing  of  Woody  Hall. 

THE  TRANSFER  STUDENT  AND  GENERAL  STUDIES:   A  transfer  student  who  expects  to 
graduate  from  Southern  Illinois  University  must  meet  the  General  Studies  require- 
ments.  It  is  recognized  that  in  doing  so  he  might  experience  difficulty  in 
satisfying  the  specific  course  requirements  within  the  General  Studies  program. 

These  requirements  need  not  be  completed  prior  to  transfer  but  must  be  fulfilled 
to  meet  the  General  Graduation  requirements.   The  program  consists  of  90  quarter 
hours  divided  into  five  areas. 

AREA  A:   Physical  and  Biological  Sciences 

Area  Requirements :   A  transfer  needs  a  total  of  no  less  than  22  quarter  (15 
semester)  hours  of  acceptable  college  level  work  in  the  area  of  science.   A 
minimum  of  three  specific  fields  which  includes  work  in  both  the  physical  and 
the  biological  sciences  must  be  completed  within  this  specific  twenty-two  hour 
block. 

Area  A  Elective  Section:   Courses  which  regularly  count  within  this  area  are: 
Chemistry,  physics,  earth  science,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  biological  science, 
physical  science,  physical  geography,  a  basic  course  in  physiology,  a  basic 
course  in  astronomy,  a  general  course  in  microbiology. 

(Note):   Technical  physics  may  also  be  counted  in  this  area. 

AREA  B:   Social  Studies 

Area  Requirements :   In  the  area  of  social  studies  a  transfer  needs  no  less  than 
22  quarter  (15  semester)  hours  of  acceptable  work  in  a  minimum  of  three  specific 
fields  . 

Area  B  Elective  Section:   Courses  which  regularly  count  within  this  area  are: 
Introductory  courses  in  sociology,  psychology,  economics,  government,  global  or 
economic  geography,  anthropology,  American,  world  or  European  history. 
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AREA  C:   Humanities 

Area  Requirements:   The  22  quarter  (15  semester)  hours  of  acceptable  college 
level  work  also  applies  to  area  of  humanities  and  fine  arts. 

Area  C  Elective  Section:  Courses  which  regularly  count  within  this  area  are  in: 
Art  and  music  appreciation,  art  and  music  history,  survey  courses  in  humanities, 
philosophy,  oral  interpretation  of  literature,  survey  literature  courses  such  as 
poetry,  fiction,  modern  literature,  English  and  American  literature. 

(Note):   One  course  in  the  applied  arts  may  count  in  this  area  also. 

(Note):   Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  six  semester  hours  of  English 
composition  (SIU  requires  six  quarter  hours)  will  be  given  credit  in  Area  C  for 
this  excessive  English  credit.   In  this  case  six  semester  hours  equals  nine  quarter 
hours  whereby  the  three  quarter  hours  of  English  would  be  credited  to  Area  C. 

AREA  D:   Oral  and  Written  Communication 

Area  Requirements:   A  student  needs  a  total  of  no  less  than  17  quarter  hours  of 
acceptable  college  level  work  in  the  areas  of  English  composition,  speech,  and 
mathematics  or  foreign  language.   (A  student  should  check  his  recommended  pro- 
gram sheet  for  the  sequence  his  major  recommends  or  requires.)  An  exception  to 
this  area  exists  in  that  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either 
two  years  of  mathematics  and  one  year  of  a  foreign  language  or  conversely. 

Special  Regulations  in  Area  D: 

1.  Transferred  math  courses  may  be  evaluated  as  GSD  math  or  Math  111.   If 
a  student  presents  a  course  in  college  algebra  with  no  trigonometry,  the  course 
will  be  evaluated  as  GSD  math  not  as  Math  111  (College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry) . 

2.  If  the  student  presents  a  course  in  calculus  or  analytical  geometry,  he 
has  satisfied  a  full  year  of  General  Studies  math  requirement.   In  this  case  no 
additional  credit  is  allowed  but  advance  standing  is  granted. 

3.  A  course  in  technical  math  may  be  counted  as  satisfying  part  of  the  GSD 
math  requirement. 

4.  A  course  in  technical  writing  will  satisfy  part  of  the  English  composition 
requirement.   However,  if  a  student  presents  both  a  course  in  rhetoric  or  composi- 
tion and  a  course  in  technical  writing,  he  will  receive  credit  for  both  toward 
graduation,  but  he  will  have  to  take  a  second  course  in  English  composition  if  he 
has  not  already  done  so. 

5.  Credit  for  excessive  English  composition  credit  may  be  counted  in  Area  C  - 
(See  section  C) . 

6.  If  a  student  presents  one  course  in  the  intermediate  level  of  a  foreign 
language,  he  has  satisfied  the  nine  hour  GSD  requirement  by  advanced  standing. 

AREA  E:   Health  and  Physical  Education 

Area  Requirements:   A  student  needs  satisfactory  evidence  of  three  quarter  hours 
of  acceptable  college  level  work  in  the  area  of  physical  education  and  three 
quarter  hours  in  health  education.   Six  quarter  hours  are  required. 

Special  Regulations  in  Area  E: 

1.  Many  institutions  do  not  give  a  full  hour  of  credit  in  physical  education 
courses.   However,  if  the  student  has  completed  a  full  year  of  P.  E.,  he  has 
satisfied  the  GSE  activity  course  requirement. 

2.  Veterans  may  qualify  for  credit  for  their  military  experience.   See 
section  on  the  Evaluation  of  Credit. 
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MISCELLANEOUS : 

If  a  transfer  student  presents  no  work  in  an  area,  he  is  required  to  complete 
the  work  in  that  area  on  the  same  basis  as  a  student  who  entered  SIU  originally. 

Students  with  certain  evidence  of  prior  accomplishment  may  satisfy  some 
General  Studies  courses  by  requesting  advance  standing.   Advance  standing  carries 
no  credit,  it  simply  enables  the  student  to  "bypass"  (or  be  excused  from)  some 
General  Studies  requirements.   Students  should  check  with  their  adviser  at  SIU 
on  their  initial  advisement  session  to  determine  their  eligibility. 

Students  may  satisfy  some  General  Studies  requirements  by  making  certain 
approved  substitutions  of  departmental  courses  for  specified  General  Studies 
courses.   Substitution  requests  are  initiated  at  your  advisement  session. 

Waivers  are  granted  in  Areas  A,  B,  or  C  of  General  Studies,  whichever  is 
most  closely  related  to  the  student's  specialization.   Transfers  can  check  the 
recommended  program  sheet  of  his  major  to  determine  which  area  this  department 
allows  the  six  quarter  waiver  privilege.   Final  approval  is  initiated  by  the 
academic  unit  not  by  General  Studies. 

Any  student  who  feels  qualified  to  take  a  proficiency  examination  is  eligible 
to  apply.   Credit  is  given  to  students  passing  proficiency  exams  with  grades  of 
A,  B,  or  C .   Credits  by  proficiency  cannot  exceed  48  quarter  hours.   Application 
for  proficiency  exam  should  be  initiated  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

(Note):   A  grade  of  D  or  E  by  proficiency  exam  will  not  be  reflected  on  a  student's 
record.   It  will  not  carry  credit  nor  grade  points. 

For  additional  information  on  acceleration  and  enrichment  opportunities  see 
pages  25-27. 
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EVALUATION  OF  TRANSFER  CREDIT 

After  a  transfer  student  has  been  admitted,  his  transfer  work  is  evaluated 
in  the  Records  Division  of  the  Registrar's  Office.   This  evaluation  covers  the 
student's  extent  of  satisfaction  of  general  degree  and  General  Studies  require- 
ments.  This  evaluation  provides  other  information  such  as  senior  hours  lacking, 
total  hours  accepted,  entry  status,  constitution  requirements  and  the  like. 

Transferred  courses  which  are  not  General  Studies  courses  are 

evaluated  by  the  department  concerned.  Copies  of  this  evaluation  are  mailed 
to  the  student  and  to  the  academic  advisement  center  of  the  academic  unit  he 
will  be  entering  at  Southern. 

TRANSCRIPTS:   All  students  who  have  taken  college  level  work  at  other  institutions 
must  have  official  transcripts  of  all  work  forwarded  to  the  Admissions  Office. 
Failure  to  comply  with  this  ruling,  failure  to  indicate  all  institutions  attended, 
or  incorrect  information  regarding  status  at  the  other  institutions  can  result  in 
dismissal  for  the  student. 

Transfer  students  who  might  qualify  for  advanced  standing  will  have  to  have 
both  their  ACT  profile  and  their  high  school  transcripts  available  in  the  General 
Studies  Office.   It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  see  that  these  items  are 
submitted . 

Transfer  students  may  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  or  incomplete 
transcript.   If  the  final,  complete  transcript  has  not  been  submitted,  the  stu- 
dent will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  a  second  quarter  of  attendance. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  ACCEPTANCE  AND  EVALUATION  OF  TRANSFER  CREDIT: 

1 .   Status  of  Institution 

A.  If  regionally  accredited,  credit  is  accepted  unconditionally. 

B.  If  an  Illinois  two-year  institution  with  Class  I  status,  credit  is 
accepted  unconditionally.   (See  also  statements  E  and  F) 

C.  If  an  institution  without  regional  accreditation,  credit  may  be  accepted 
but  on  condition.   The  condition  is  successful  completion  of  the  first 
36  calculated  quarter  hours  at  SIU  with  a  "C"  average  or  higher. 

D.  The  annual  publications  entitled,  Report  of  Credit  Given  by  Educational 
Institutions  published  by  the  AACRAO  or  Accredited  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  published  by  ACE,  are  used  for  guidance  relative  to  the  status 
of  institutions  for  credit  acceptance  purposes. 

For  students  who  transfer  from  non -baccalaureate  programs  in  regionally 
accredited  institutions,  special  regulations  apply  in  terms  of  how  credits 
will  be  accepted  and  evaluated. 

E.  If  the  transfer  student  has  completed  an  associate  or  equivalent  degree 
with  a  "C"  average  or  higher,  an  Official  Evaluation  of  Transferred  Credits 
is  prepared  for  General  Studies  requirements  and  for  technical,  occupational, 
or  vocational  work.   Since  the  early  evaluation  will  be  made  before  it  is 
known  if  the  student  has  completed  his  program  with  a  "C"  average,  that 
evaluation  will  include  only  General  Studies  hours  accepted.   The  completed 
evaluation  will  include  also  hours  accepted  for  technical  work. 

Technical  work  in  business  and  technology  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Registrar's 
Office  according  to  Guidelines  prescribed  by  the  School  of  Business  and  the 
School  of  Technology.   In  general,  full  credit  (up  to  a  maximum  of  80  quarter 
hours)  will  be  accepted  to  count  toward  the  hours  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree. 

Course  work  in  technical  areas  other  than  business  and  technology  will  be 
submitted  to  the  dean's  office  for  evaluation. 
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F.  If  the  transfer  student  has  not  completed  an  associate  or  equivalent 
degree  or  has  less  than  a  "C"  average,  an  Official  Evaluation  of  Trans- 
ferred Credits  is  prepared  for  General  Studies  requirements  only. 
Technical,  occupational,  or  vocational  work  will  not  be  evaluated  until 
the  student  has  completed  his  first  36  calculated  hours  at  SIU  with  a 
"C"  average  or  higher. 

(A  special  note  should  be  made  concerning  transfer  of  credit  for  courses 
in  Technical  Report  Writing,  Technical  Physics,  and  Technical  Mathematics. 
These  three  courses  have  recently  been  approved  to  substitute  for  required 
courses  in  the  General  Studies  Program) . 

For  students  who  transfer  from  non-baccalaureate  programs  in  non- 
regionally  accredited  institutions,  special  regulations  also  apply. 

G.  Occupational  work  from  a  non-regionally  accredited  institution  presented 
by  a  student  with  an  associate  or  equivalent  degree  and  with  a  "C" 
average  will  be  evaluated  only  if  the  student  achieves  a  "C"  average 

or  higher  in  the  first  36  hours  calculated  at  SIU.   A  preliminary  evalua- 
tion is  prepared  for  advisement  purposes  but  no  hours  are  granted. 

H.   There  is  no  provision  for  the  granting  of  credit,  except  by  proficiency 
examinations,  for  students  coming  from  a  non-regionally  accredited 
institution  without  the  associate  or  equivalent  degree  or  with  less 
than  a  "C"  average. 

All  accepted  occupational  and  technical  credit  will  be  examined  by  the 
department  of  the  student's  intended  major  to  determine  its  applicability 
towards  meeting  degree  requirements. 

2.  Hours  accepted  from  a  regionally  accredited  two-year  institution  is  limited 
only  by  the  policy  that  states  this  student  must  earn  the  last  96  quarter 
hours  from  a  regionally  accredited  four-year  institution  or  at  Southern 
Illinois  University.   Also  this  student  must  meet  residency  requirements. 
Students  presenting  an  excessive  number  of  hours  under  this  ruling  will  not 
necessarily  have  to  repeat  courses  but  might  be  required  to  take  additional 
hours  as  electives  to  meet  general  graduation  requirements. 

3.  Work  taken  by  extension  or  correspondence  at  accredited  institutions  is 
accepted  unconditionally  so  long  as  it  does  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of 
acceptable  hours  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree.   Correspondence  work  must 
be  "C"  or  better  and  extension  work  is  subjected  to  the  same  requirements 
concerning  "D"  work. 

4.  Credit  for  military  experience  may  be  granted  as  follows: 

A.  One  year  or  more  service  allows  nine  credit  hours:   P.  E.  (3  hours); 
Health  Education  (3  hours);  and  Aerospace  Studies  (3  hours). 

B.  Six  months  to  a  year  of  service  allows  three  credit  hours  in  Aerospace 
Studies  only. 

C.  Less  than  six  months  allows  no  credit. 

D.  Additional  credit  for  special  courses  taken  in  service  schools  is 
sometimes  possible. 

E.  If  a  veteran  takes  courses  in  these  areas  or  has  previously  completed 
any  of  the  above  coursework,  his  military  credit  is  reduced  accordingly. 

5.  All  work  completed  at  foreign  schools  must  be  evaluated  through  the  Assistant 
Director  of  Admissions. 
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6.  Credit  Hours  and  Grade  Points 

A.  The  conversion  of  semester  hours  to  quarter  hours  is  accomplished  by 
multiplying  the  semester  hour(s)  by  1.5. 

B.  A  maximum  of  \   of  the  work  accepted  from  each  institution  can  be  of 

"D"  quality.   To  determine  the  number  of  "D"  hours  acceptable  from  each 
institution,  the  following  formula  is  used: 

1/3  of  total  #  of  hrs.  of  "C"  or  better= 
#  of  acceptable  "P"  hours. 
Courses  in  which  a  grade  of  "P"  was  earned  may  satisfy  a  requirement 
even  though  the  hours  of  credit  are  not  accepted  toward  the  192  hours 
necessary  for  graduation.   For  example,  if  a  student  transfers  in  4 . 5 
hours  of  sociology,  with  a  grade  of  "P"  the  credit  may  or  may  not  be 
accepted,  but  the  GSB  201b  requirement  is  satisfied  and  would  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  repeated. 

C.  All  grades  are  recorded  and  averaged  in  the  student's  overall  grade- 
point  average  whether  the  hours  count  toward  graduation  or  not. 

7.  Only  the  last  grade  (higher  or  lower)  will  be  computed  in  the  G.P.A.   (This 
policy  is  under  consideration  for  change.) 

8.  Pass-fail  credit,  advance  standing  granted,  proficiency  credit  (maximum 
16  hours)  is  recognized  and  may  be  accepted. 

9.  Grades  and  credit  for  preparatory  or  developmental  courses  will  not  be 
calculated  in  the  student's  grade-point  average  (G.P.A.) . 

10.  The  evaluation  of  transfer  credit  may  not  always  be  available  for  the  first 
advisement  appointment  or  it  may  be  an  incomplete  evaluation  if  the  student 
was  initially  admitted  on  a  partial  transcript.   In  this  case,  the  student 
should  be  aware  of  his  completed  work. 

11.  If  the  evaluation  appears  to  be  in  error,  the  student  and/or  his  advisor 
should  contact  the  Registrar's  Office. 

12.  Further  comments  regarding  transfer  credit  may  be  found  in  the  General 
Studies  Section,  in  the  Recommended  Programs,  or  within  the  Transcript 
Evaluation  section. 
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-•INSTITUTIONAL  COMPARISON 


Official  College  Name 


City  State 


CATALOG : 


DEGREES  OFFERED 


CONSTITUTION  REQUIREMENTS 


NUMBERING  SYSTEM: 


UNIT  OF  CREDIT: 


GRADING  SYSTEM: 


GENERAL  COMMENTS 


"'"As  soon  as  time  permits,  the  University  will  furnish  your  community  college 
the  information  to  be  inserted  in  this  section.   This  information  will  pertain 
only  to  your  college  and  the  Official  Evaluation  of  Transferred  Credits  of  students 
entering  SIU  from  your  college.   This  service  will  be  restricted  to  Illinois  two 
year  institutions  and  selected  others. 
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AREA  A  -  GSA 
Physical  and  Biological  Sciences 

(Courses  mentioned  below  are  not  listed  as  equivalents  but  will  satisfy  the 
course  requirements.) 

S1U  at  Carbondale 

101a     Intro  to  Physical  Science  (Phys.) 

101b     Intro  to  Physical  Science  (Chem.) 

110a, b   Earth  Science 


201a, b    Introductory  Biology 


210a, b   Introductory  Environmental  Biology 


299a, b    Experimental  Course  -  Survival  of  Man 
301      Principles  of  Physiology 


302      Psychophysiological  Foundations  of  Behavior 


303      Ferns,  Trees,  &  Wild  Flowers:  The  Pleasure  of  Recognition_ 

312  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

313  Evolution 


314  Man's  Genetic  Heritage_ 

315  History  of  Biology 


321      Introduction  to  Paleontology 


322      Introduction  to  Rocks  and  Minerals 

330  Weather 

331  Climate 


335a     Environmental  Pollution,  Chemical  Aspects 
340      Ecology 


345      Economic  Botany 


358a, b   Analysis  of  Physical  Systems 


361      Physics  of  Music  and  Acoustics 
363      Philosophy  of  Science 


CREDIT  (CR) :   Credit  will  be  given  to  these  courses  towards  meeting  these  area 
requirements  even  though  SIU  does  not  offer  a  similar  course(s). 
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AREA  B  -  GSB 
Social  Studies 


100b, c   History_ 


102a, b    Geography 


201b, c    Intro  to  Sociology  -  Psychology 
210      Intercultural  Seminar 


211a,b   Economics  -  Government 


299a, b    Experimental  Course  -  Survival  of  Man 
300a, b,c  History  of  the  United  States 


301  Law:   Comparative  Legal  Systems 

302  Law:   Civil  Rights 


303      International  Relations 


304      Law:   History  and  Philosophy_ 
306      Child  Development 


309  Introduction  to  Black  America_ 

310  Current  Events 


311  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States 

312  Comparative  Economic  Systems 


314      Economic  Analysis  of  the  Agricultural  Policies  of  the  U.S, 
320      Modern  Britain 


321      Socialization  of  the  Individual 
325      Race  and  Minority  Relations 


331      The  American  Educational  Systems 


340  Human  Relations  Between  the  Sexes 

341  Marriage 


345  Introduction  to  American  Foreign  Policy 

346  Consumer  Choice  and  Behavior 


353  Economic  Geography  of  Resource  Management 

354  Industrial  Economic  Geography 


355  Geography  of  the  United  States 

356  Geography  of  Subsaharan  Africa 
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GSB  Con't. 


35X      Fundamentals  of  Decision  Making_ 

369      The  Contemporary  Far  East 

377      Issues  of  Today 


380a, b   East  Europe:   Cultural  Heritage  and  Present  Institutions 
385      Contemporary  Political  Isms 


390      Introduction  to  Comparative  Government 


391  Introduction  to  Sub-Saharan  African  Government  &  Politics 

392  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Government  &  Politics 


CREDIT  (CR) :   Credit  will  be  given  to  these  courses  towards  meeting  these  area 
requirements  even  though  SIU  does  not  offer  a  similar  course(s). 
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AREA  C  -  GSC 
Humanities 


100  Music  Understand ing_ 

101  Art  Appreciation 


102  Philosophy    (Ethics) 


103      World  Literature  for  Composition 


110a, b,c  An  Introduction  to  Western  Humanities 

200  The  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature_ 

201  Introduction  to  Drama 


202      Introduction  to  Poetry_ 


203  Drama  and  the  Arts  of  the  Theater_ 

204  Meaning  in  the  Visual  Arts 

205  Design 


206      Foundations  of  Music 


207  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful_ 

208  Logic  and  Meaning 


209  Modern  Literature:   Form  and  Idea 

210  Introduction  to  Fiction 


211a, b,c  An  Introduction  to  Oriental  Humanities_ 
215      Types  of  Religion 


299a, b   Experimental  Course  -  Survival  of  Man_ 
305      Contemporary  French  Drama 


307      Early  Islamic  Culture  and  Civilization_ 


310  Religious  Foundations  of  Western  Civilization_ 

311  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  India 


312      Philosophies  and  Religions  of  the  Far  East_ 
317      Recent  American  Literature 


318      Modern  British  Literature 


320      Greek  Literature  in  Translation_ 

325      Black  American  Writers 

330      Classical  Mythology 


331      Latin  Literature  in  Translation 
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GSC  Con't. 


332      Classical  Drama 


333      The  Bible  as  Literature 


340      Modern  Art  A:   The  Art  of  the  19th  Century 


341  Modern  Art  B:   Art  of  the  Early  20th  Century_ 

342  Modern  Art  C:   Art  of  the  Mid  20th  Century 

345a, b,c  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature 


348  Photography  as  Communication  and  Art_ 

349  The  Cinema 


351a, b  Masterpieces  of  the  Novel 

354a, b  History  of  the  Theater 

363a, b  Philosophy  of  Science 

381  Greek  Philosophy 


382  Graeco-Roman  and  Medieval  Philosophies_ 

383  Early  Modern  Philosophy 


386      Early  American  Philosophy_ 


387      Recent  American  Philosophy_ 


CREDIT  (CR) :   Credit  will  be  given  to  these  courses  towards  meeting  these  area 
requirements  even  though  SIU  does  not  offer  a  similar  course(s) . 
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AREA  D  -  GSD 
Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas 


101  English  Composition 

102  English  Composition 


103      Oral  Communication  of  Ideas_ 

107      Basic  College  Mathematics 

109      Elements  of  Probability 


110  Economic  and  Business  Statistics 

120a, b,c  Elementary  Chinese 

123a, b,c  Elementary  French  

126a, b,c  Elementary  German 

130a, b,c  Elementary  Greek 


133a, b,c  Elementary  Latin_ 


135a, b,c  Elementary  Portuguese_ 
136a, b,c  Elementary  Russian 


140a, b,c  Elementary  Spanish_ 


144a, b,c  Elementary  Italian_ 
210a, b,c  Uncommon  Languages 


CREDIT  (CR) :   Credit  will  be  given  to  these  courses  towards  meeting  these  area 
requirements  even  though  SIU  does  not  offer  a  similar  course(s) . 
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AREA  E  -  GSE 
Health  and  Physical  Development 


100a, b,c  Restricted  Physical  Education  (Men) 
101      Swimming  (Men) 


102  Physical  Fitness  (Men) 

103  Dance  (Men) 


104  Individual  and  Team  Activity  (Men) 

105  Weight  Control  


110  Restricted  Physical  Education  (Women)_ 

111  Swimming  (Women) 


112  Exercise  for  Fitness  (Women) 

113  Dance  (Women) 


114      Individual  and  Team  Activity  (Women) 
201      Healthful  Living 


CREDIT  (CR) :   Credit  will  be  given  to  these  courses  towards  meeting  these  area 
requirements  even  though  SIU  does  not  offer  a  similar  course(s). 
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PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

(Courses  may  be  added  to  this  section  if  it  is  known  that  the  course  will 
satisfy  a  specific  departmental  requirement  at  SIU) . 
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INSTRUCTIONAL   UNITS 


General  Studies 

Pre-Prof essional  Programs 

Vocational-Technical  Institute 


School  of  Agriculture 

School  of  Business 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

College  of  Education 

School  of  Home  Economics 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

School  of  Medicine 

School  of  Technology 

Other  Majors 
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GENERAL  STUDIES 


The  General  Studies  program  is  to  be  completed  by  all  students  who 
seek  a  baccalaureate  degree.   The  curriculum  consists  of  90  quarter  hours 
with  the  objective  of  providing  each  student  with  a  broad- base  of  general- 
ized courses.   If  the  student  has  already  selected  a  major  field  of  study, 
work  in  this  area  is  permitted  concurrently  with  General  Studies  courses. 
After  completion  of  64  and  before  96  quarter  hours,  the  student  will 
petition  for  admission  to  the  academic  unit  offering  his  desired  major. 

The  General  Studies  program  is,  for  the  purpose  of  organization,  di- 
vided into  five  areas  each  designated  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.   The 
areas  include  GSA  Science,  GSB  Social  Studies,  GSC  Humanities,  GSD  Oral 
and  Written  Communication,  and  GSE  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

The  University  requires  in  the  GSA  Science  area  a  total  of  twenty- 
two  hours  of  credit  (6  courses).   The  freshman  may  explore  the  fields  of 
physics  and  chemistry  to  meet  this  requirement,  or  elect  the  earth  science 
(geology  and  physical  geography)  sequence.   The  sophomore  pursues  a  two- 
course  sequence  in  biology.   The  junior  may  elect  any  two  courses  from 
some  sixteen  available  to  complete  the  requirements. 

Considerable  freedom  is  also  available  to  the  student  in  meeting  the 
six-course  twenty-two-hour  GSB  Social  Studies  requirements.   A  freshman 
may  elect  courses  in  anthropology  and  geography  or  a  two-course  sequence 
in  Western  Civilization.   On  the  sophomore  level,  courses  in  either  eco- 
nomics and  government  or  sociology  and  psychology  are  available.   At  the 
junior  level,  two  courses  are  selected  from  twenty-one  offered. 

The  GSC  Humanities  area  also  permits  considerable  freedom  in  obtain- 
ing twenty-two  hours.   During  the  first  year,  a  student  may  follow  a 
sequence  of  courses  in  either  music  or  art  appreciation,  philosophy,  and 
literature;  or  he  may  elect  a  three-course  sequence  in  Western  Humanities. 
During  the  sophomore  year  he  selects  three  courses  from  twelve  available 
in  two  groups.   At  the  junior  year  he  elects  two  courses  from  twenty- 
seven  available. 

The  GSD  Oral  and  Written  Communication  area  is  by  design  more  re- 
stricted, with  a  maximum  of  eighteen  hours  required.   All  students  are 
required  to  complete  a  two-course  sequence  in  rhetoric-composition  and  a 
course  in  speech  followed  by  or  in  conjunction  with  a  year's  sequence  in 
mathematics  or  foreign  language.   There  is  no  requirement  at  the  sophomore 
or  junior  level  in  this  area. 

Six  hours  are  required  in  the  area  of  GSE  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion. Here  the  student  completes  one  year  of  physical  education  activity 
and  a  course  in  health  education. 


Additional  information  will  be  supplied  by  the  General  Studies  Division 
in  Woody  Hall  and  the  student's  adviser  at  the  time  of  advisement.   A  special 
section  on  General  Studies  for  the  transfer  student  is  found  on  pages  33-35. 
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PRE -PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

A  student  planning  to  take  pre-professional  courses  in  any  of  the  following 
areas  should,  after  completing  General  Studies,  register  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.   A  course  of  study  called  pre-professional  does  not 
lead  to  a  degree  at  SIU. 


Dentistry 

'\Law 

^Medicine 

Occupational  Therapy 
Physical  Therapy 


***Public  Health 

Pharmacy 
Theology 

Veterinary  Science 
Medical  Technology 


Pre-professional  students  may,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  obtained  a 

bachelor's  degree  after  three  years  of  work  (144  quarter  hours)  at  SIU  and  one 

or  more  years  or  work  in  a  professional  school.   During  the  three  years  at  SIU, 

the  student  must  complete  all  requirements  (other  than  elective  hours)  for  the 
particular  bachelor's  degree  he  is  seeking. 

In  some  cases  students  may  complete  requirements  for  a  major  at  the  professional 
school,  but  this  is  permitted  only  upon  the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate 
divisional  head.   Also,  there  needs  to  be  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  pro- 
fessional work  with  acceptable  grades  in  a  Class  A  medical  school,  a  Class  A  dental 
school,  a  Class  A  veterinary  school,  an  approved  law  school,  an  accredited  medical 
technology  school,  or  a  hospital  plan  approved  by  the  University. 

In  all  cases,  all  SIU  graduation  requirements  must  be  met.   It  is  advisable 
for  a  student  to  make  his  decision  to  seek  a  bachelor's  degree  before  entering 
the  professional  school  so  that  questions  can  be  clarified  early. 

Scheduling  of  science  courses  is  important  for  most  professional  students. 

Students  should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  Counseling  and  Testing  schedules 
aptitude  and/or  achievement  tests  for  some  professions;  pre-registration  is  necessary 
for  some  of  these  tests. 

"A  professional  law  school  has  been  proposed. 

-''"By  action  of  the  SIU  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  a  School  of  Medicine  has  been  approved  and  will  begin  operations  in 
the  Fall  Quarter  of  1972  on  the  Carbondale  campus.   As  of  now  a  student  would  be 
considered  for  admission  after  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  college 
level  work  at  a  regionally  accredited  institution.   Candidates  who  hold  a  bachelors 
degree  will  also  be  considered.   Entrance  into  the  professional  school  will  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  Medical  College  Aptitude  Test  and 
standards  set  forth  by  the  Admission  Committee  of  the  School  of  Medicine.   After 
admission  to  the  Medical  program  the  candidate  will  begin  four  years  of  integrated 
studies.   The  first  year  will  be  spend  on  the  Carbondale  campus  and  the  latter 
three  in  St.  Joseph's  and  Memorial  hospitals  in  Springfield,  Illinois.   Further 
inquiries  should  be  directed  to:   Dr.  Richard  Lee,  School  of  Medicine,  Anthony 
Hall,  SIU  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901.   Phone:   (618)  536-2103. 

""'"'^Recommended  program  not  listed.   Consult  the  College  of  Education  for  requirements, 
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Recommended  Program 

PRE-DENTISTRY 
(Pre -Professional) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSB 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD 

GSE 

Math  Ilia,  b 

Chem.  121a,  b 


Second  Year 


GSA  201a,  b 

GSB 

GSC 

GSE  201 

Math  150a,  b 

Phys  206a,  b, 

c 

Phys  207a,  b, 

c 

Chem.  305a 

Social  Studies  Electives 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

2 
Foreign  Language 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

General  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis- 


Introductory  Biology^ 

Social  Studies1 

Humanities  Electives  *■ 

Healthful  Living 

2 
Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geom. 

College  Physics 

College  Physics  Laboratory-^ 

Organic  Chemistry-Preprof essional 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Ot. 

Ot. 

Ot. 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

5 

16 

17 

19 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

16 


17 


Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 
^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of 
Mathematics  and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely.   Math  Ilia,  b 
substitutes  for  GSD  Math. 

->These  courses  substitute  for  GSA  101a,  b. 
Any  student  who  passes  the  proficiency  test  or  receives  advanced  standing 
in  GSA  201a,  b  should  go  directly  into  the  biology  core  courses. 


Comments :   Students  should  take  the  Dental  Achievement  Test  no  later  than  the 
fall  of  his  junior  year. 

A  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  must  have  completed  144  quarter  hours 
before  going  to  a  professional  school. 

A  total  of  48  hours  with  at  least  a  "C"  average  can  be  transferred  from  an 
approved  medical  school  toward  a  major  and  the  bachelor's  degree  at  SIU. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  courses  which  include  six  quarter  hours 
of  Social  Studies  and  thirteen  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science). 
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Recommended  Program 

PRE -LAW 
(Pre -Prof essional) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC  100 

GSC  102 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD 

GSD  109 

GSE 

Math  Ilia 


Science  Electives^- 

Social  Studies  Electives 

Music  Understanding 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Foreign  Language 

Elements  of  Probability^- 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

qt. 

4 

Qt. 

4 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

5 

- 

- 

15 


18 


17 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201b 
GSB  201c 
GSB  211a 
GSC  208 
GSD 

GSE  201 
Govt.  231 
Govt.  232 
Acct.  251a, 


Science  Electives 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Introduction  to  Economics 

Philosophy  (Logic) 

Foreign  Language,  Intermediate' 

Healthful  Living 

American  Government-5 

State  and  Local  Government-^ 


Financial  Accounting 


4 


Fall    Winter   Spring 


18 


15 


16 


Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of 
Foreign  Language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely. 
^Recommended  Electives. 
^■Required  by  most  law  schools. 

Comments :   Electives  should  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Pre-Law 
advisor . 

The  Law  School  Aptitude  Test  should  be  taken  in  November  of  the  Senior  year. 

Admission  to  most  law  schools  in  the  future  will  ordinarily  require  a 
bachelor's  degree.   Most  law  schools  do  not  define  any  courses  or  majors 
required  for  admission  but  prefer  a  liberal  education  emphasizing  the  development 
of  Skill  with  language,  reasoning  power,  and  a  broad  knowledge  of  human  institutions 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  ten  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  nine  hours  of  Humanities. 
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Recommended  Program 

PRE-MEDICINE 
(Pre -Professional) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

First  Year 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition 

GSD  101,  102     English  Composition 

GSD  103  Speech 

2 
GSD  Foreign  Language 


GSE  Physical  Education 

Math  Ilia,  b     College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry^ 

Chem.  121a,  b    General  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis" 


Second  Year 


GSA 

201a, 

b 

GSB 

GSC 

GSE 

201 

Math 

150a, 

b 

Phys 

206a, 

b, 

Phys 

207a, 

b, 

Chem 

.  305s 

L 

Introductory  Biology^ 

Social  Studies1 

Humanities  Electives1 

Healthful  Living 

Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry 

College  Physics 

College  Physics  Laboratory-^ 

Organic  Chemistry  -  Preprof essional 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

5 

16 

17 

19 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

19       16       17 


Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of 
Mathematics  and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely.   Math  Ilia,  b  sub- 
stitutes for  GSD  Math. 

^These  courses  substitute  for  GSA  101a,  b. 

Any  student  who  passes  the  proficiency  test  or  receives  advanced  standing 
in  GSA  201a, b  should  go  directly  into  the  biology  core  courses. 

Comments :   Students  should  take  the  Medical  Achievement  Test  no  later  than 
the  fall  of  his  junior  year. 

A  candidate  for  the  bachelors  degree  must  have  completed  144  quarter  hours 
before  going  to  a  professional  school. 

A  total  of  48  hours  with  at  least  a  "C"  average  can  be  transferred  from  an 
approved  medical  school  toward  a  major  and  the  bachelor's  degree  at  SIU. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  courses  which  include  six  quarter  hours 
of  Social  Studies  and  thirteen  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science). 
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Recommended  Program 

PRE -OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 
(Pre -professional) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 


GSA  101a 
GSB 

GSB  201b 
GSC 

GSC  100 
GSC  103 
GSD  101, 
GSD  103 
GSD 
GSE 

Chem.  110 
Chem.  240 


102 


Second  Year 

GSA  201a,  b 
GSB  201c 
GSC 
GSD 

GSE  201 
Math  Ilia,  1 
Art  100 
T.I.Ed.  303 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Social  Studies  Electives*- 

Intro  to  Sociology 

Humanities  Elective-1- 

Music  Understanding 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language 

Physical  Education 

General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Organic  Chemistry-^ 


Introductory  Biology 

Intro  to  Psychology 

Humanities  Electives1 

9 
Foreign  Language,  Intermediate 

Healthful  Living 

College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry^ 

Basic  Studio 

Diversified  Crafts 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

qt. 

4 

qt. 

qt. 

4 

4 

- 

.  - 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

4 

- 

18 

18 

4 
18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

5 

19 

17 

4 
18 

^Select  from  General  Studies  elective  sections 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  foreign 
language  and  one  year  of  math  or  conversely.   GSD  math  can  be  substituted  for  Math  Ilia,  b, 

^Substitutes  for  GSA  101b. 

^Any  student  who  passes  the  proficiency  test  or  receives  advanced  standing  in 
GSA  201a,  b  should  go  directly  into  the  biology  core  courses. 

Comments:   Electives  in  woodworking  or  similar  technical  sciences  are  advised. 

S.I.U.  is  not  affiliated  with  any  professional  school.   Transfer  can  usually 
be  made  in  the  junior  year. 

Students  should  consult  with  the  advisor  on  recommended  electives  concerning 
transfer. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  above  should  attempt  completing 
their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter  hours  of 
Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science). 
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Recommended  Program 

PRE -PHYSICAL  THERAPY 
(Pre -Professional) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSE 

GSE  201 

Chem.  121a, 

Math.  Ilia, 


Fall   Winter    Spring 


Social  Studies  Electives1 

Humanities  Electives-1- 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 
b   General  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis' 
b   College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry3 


Second  Year 

GSA  201a,  b 
GSA  302 
GSB  201b 
GSB  201c 
GSC 

GSC  201 
GSC  209 
GSD 

Physiol.  300 
Psyc.  301 
Psyc.  303 
Psyc.  307 


Introductory  Biology 

Psychophysiological  Foundations  of  Behavior 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Humanities  Elective-*- 

Introduction  to  Drama 

Modern  Literature 

Foreign  Language 

Human  Anatomy 

Child  Psychology 

Adolescent  Psychology 

Social  Psychology 


Mi 

4 
3 


_Q^ 


.at. 


3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

5 

5 

14 

18 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

18 


18 


18 


•■-Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 
^Substitutes  for  GSA  course  work. 

A  student  should  continue  to  a  second  year  of  foreign  language  (intermediate 
level)  or  mathematics  (through  calculus). 

Comments:   Students  may  apply  to  a  professional  school  after  two  years  and  take 
two  years  at  that  school.   If  a  student  applies  after  three  years  of  college,  he  attends 
the  professional  school  for  one  year.   The  undergraduate  courses  should  emphasize 
anatomy,  physiology,  psychology  and  physical  education.   A  second  year  of  English 
literature  is  advised.   S.I.U.  currently  has  no  liaison  with  any  professional  school. 
Therefore,  the  student  is  not  granted  the  A.B.  degree  from  S.I.U.  unless  senior 
work  is  completed  in  addition  to  the  professional  training. 
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Recommended  Program 

PRE -PHARMACY 
(Pre -professional) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

First  Year  Fall  Winter   Spring 

Qt.  Qt.  Qt. 

GSA  101a  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  4 

GSB  Social  Studies  Elective1  4 

GSC  Humanities  Electives1                      3  3- 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition  3 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition                        3  3- 

GSD  103  Speech  3 

GSE  Physical  Education  111 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living                           3  -  - 

Math  Ilia,  b  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  5  5 

Chem.  121a,  b  General  Chemistry  &  Qualitative  Analysis  _^_  _J5       _5 

18  17  17 


Select  from  General  Studies  elective  sections 

Comments:   Students  are  generally  advised  against  taking  more  than  one  year 
at  S.I.U.  because  advanced  standing  for  more  than  one  year  will  usually  not  be  granted 
by  a  School  of  Pharmacy.   There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  statement.   The  St.  Louis 
College  of  Pharmacy  required  two  years  of  pre-professional  work.   Any  applicant  for 
that  program  should  consult  the  pre -medical  advisor  and  obtain  the  recommended  two- 
year  curriculum  guide  at  Southern. 

Additional  summer  training  in  the  biological  sciences  is  urged,  and  some 
pharmacy  schools  require  it.   Please  consult  the  pre-medical  advisor. 
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Recommended  Program 
PRE -THEOLOGY 1 


(Pre -professional) 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 


GSA 

101a, 

b 

GSB 

101b, 

c 

GSB 

102a 

GSC 

102 

GSC 

207 

GSD 

101, 

io: 

GSD 

103 

GSD 

GSE 

Second  Year 

GSA  201a,  b 
GSB  201b 
GSB  201c 
GSB  211b 
GSC  208 
GSE  201 
Ed.  Adm.  355 
Phil.  301 
Elect. 


Intro  to  Physical  Sciences 

Western  Civilization  History 

Anthropology 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

Philosophy 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language 

Physical  Education 


Introductory  Biology 
Intro  to  Sociology 
Intro  to  Psychology 
American  Government 
Philosophy  (Logic) 
Healthful  Living 
Philosophy  of  Education 
Philosophy  of  Religion 
Electives 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

qt. 

Qt. 
4 

qt. 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

17 

1 

18 

1 
15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

4 
lb 

4 

16 

4 
15 

A  student  planning  to  enter  the  ministry  should  consult  with  his  clergyman 
or  his  major  professor  at  the  earliest  time.  He  should  obtain  a  catalog  of  the 
seminary  he  plans  to  enter  and  prepare  himself  to  meet  its  specific  entrance  re- 
quirements.  Generally  these  can  be  completed  in  from  two  to  four  years  of 
residence  at  Southern.   The  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  suggests 
a  broad,  basic  education  with  an  emphasis  on  an  ability  to  think,  speak,  and 
write  clearly  and  correctly.  An  undergraduate  major  in  religion  is  not  available 
at  Southern,  but  such  undergraduate  specialization  is  not  usually  desirable. 
Among  suitable  majors  leading  to  the  required  bachelor's  degree  are  philosophy, 
history,  and  sociology. 
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Recommended  Program 

PRE -VETERINARY 
(Pre -Prof essional) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

First  Year 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives1 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSD  Foreign  Language^- 

GSE  Physical  Education 

Math.  Ilia,  b  College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry^ 

Chem.  121a,  b  General  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis-^ 


Second  Year 


GSA  201a,  b 

GSB 

GSC 

GSE  201 

Math  150a,  b 

Phys  206a,  b, 

c 

Phys  207a,  b, 

c 

Chem.  305a 

Introductory  Biology^ 

Social  Studies1 

Humanities  Electives1 

Healthful  Living 

o 
Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry 

College  Physics-^ 

College  Physics  Laboratory^ 

Organic  Chemistry  -  Preprof essional 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

ot. 

Qt. 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

5 

16 

17 

19 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

19       16       17 


Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
2 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Mathematics 

and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely.   Math  Ilia,  b  subsitutes  for  GSD  Math. 

^These  courses  substitute  for  GSA  101a,  b. 

^Any  student  who  passes  the  proficiency  test  or  receives  advanced  standing  in 
GSA  201a,  b  should  go  directly  into  the  biology  core  courses. 

Comments :   Students  are  eligible  for  the  professional  school  after  three 
years  at  SIU. 

Students  who  remain  in  SIU  for  four  years  should  take  elective  courses  in 
botany,  microbiology,  and  animal  industry.   Also  two  more  biology  core  courses. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  courses  which  include  six  quarter  hours 
of  Social  Studies  and  thirteen  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science). 
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Recommended  Program 

PRE -MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
(Pre-Professional) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

First  Year 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives1 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSD  Foreign  Language^- 

GSE  Physical  Education 

Math  Ilia,  b  College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 

Chem.  121a,  b  General  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis-^ 


Second  Year 

GSA  201a,  b      Introductory  Biology^ 

GSB  Social  Studies1 

GSC  Humanities  Electives1 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

Math  150a,  b     Elem  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry 

Phys  206a,  b,  c   College  Physics-^ 

Phys  207a,  b,  c   College  Physics  Laboratory-' 

Chem.  305a       Organic  Chemistry  -  Preprof essional 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Ot. 

0t. 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

5 

16 

17 

19 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

19       16       17 


Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  &  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Mathematics 
and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely.   Math  Ilia,  b  substitutes  for  GSD 
Math. 

These  courses  substitute  for  GSA  101a,  b. 

Any  student  who  passes  the  proficiency  test  or  receives  advanced  standing  in 
GSA  201a,  b  should  go  directly  into  the  biology  courses. 

Comments :   The  student  may  transfer  in  his  fourth  year  to  a  professional  school 
approved  by  SIU  and  transfer  48  hours  of  "C"  grade  credit  back  to  SIU  for  senior 
level  credit  toward  his  major  and  the  B.A.  degree.   Transfer  is  not  an  automatic 
right  but  must  be  discussed  with  the  adviser. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  courses  which  include  six  quarter  hours 
of  Social  Studies  and  thirteen  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science). 
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VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 


The  Vocational -Technical  Institue  was  established  in  September,  1952,  to  provide 
college -level  programs  of  instruction  of  shorter  duration  than  the  usual  four -year 
programs.   The  institute's  programs  qualify  students  for  employment  at  the  semi- 
professional  and  technical  level  in  industry,  the  allied  health  occupations,  and 
business o  A  combination  of  technical  courses  and  general  education  courses  is 
included  in  each  curriculum  to  provide  a  comprehensive  preparation  for  occupational 
competence . 

The  Vocational -Technical  Institue' s  campus  (Southern  Acres)  is  located  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Carbondale  and  five  miles  west  of  Marion  on  old  Route  13.   Available 
two-year  associate  programs  include: 


Accounting 

Architectural  Drafting  &  Design  Tech. 

Automotive  Technology 

Aviation  Technology 

Building  Construction  Tech. 

Business  Data  Processing 

Commercial  Art 

Cooperative  Retailing 

Corrections  and  Law  Enforcement 

Dental  Hygiene 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology 

Electronics  Technology 

Executive  Secretarial 


Highway  and  Civil  Technology 
Industrial  Data  Processing 
Legal  Secretarial 
Library  and  Audio -Visual  Technical 

Assistants 
Machine  Drafting  &  Design  Technology 
Medical  Secretarial 

Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service 
Physical  Therapy  Assistants 
Printing  Technology 
Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology 
Water  Resources  Technology 


A  one  year  Practical  Nursing  Certificate  program  is  also  available  for  interested 
students . 

Detailed  and  complete  curriculum  explanations  on  each  program  are  available 
in  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  Catalog.  Copies  of  this  SIU  Bulletin  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Central  Publications  Office. 
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SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  School  of  Agriculture  provides  opportunity  for  the  students  to  prepare  them- 
selves professionally  through  concentrating  on  study  of  agricultural  and  forest  production 
and  services  and  industries  closely  related  thereto.   Through  teaching  of  formal  courses, 
conducting  research  of  significance  to  agriculture  and  forestry  of  the  area,  and  pro- 
viding consultation  and  service  to  the  people  of  Southern  Illinois  in  all  phases  of 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  related  occupations,  the  School  of  Agriculture  strives  to 
encourage  better  use  of  rural  resources  for  the  general  welfare. 

More  than  eighty-five  percent  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  graduates  in 
agriculture  have  entered  such  major  employment  areas  as  agricultural  business,  advanced 
professional  training  for  research  and  teaching,  agricultural  education,  and  government 
services.   About  ten  percent  have  gone  into  farming.   Most  forestry  graduates  have 
taken  governmental  or  industrial  positions.   Graduates  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree . 

The  Agriculture  Building  houses  the  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories 
of  the  school. 

ACCREDITATION:   North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
"''Society  of  American  Foresters   "(Recognition  Pending) 

DEGREES  OFFERED:   Bachelor  of  Science 


Agricultural  Education 

Agricultural  Industries 
Agricultural  Business 
Agricultural  Economics 
Agricultural  Mechanization 

Agriculture,  General 

Animal  Industries 
Business 
Production 
Science 


Forestry 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Park  &.   Wild  lands  Management 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resource  Management 
Plant  Industries 

Business 

General 

Science 
"Veterinary  Science  (See  pre- 

professional  programs) 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS :   The  School  of  Agriculture  has  degree  programs  leading  towards 

the  Master  of  Science,  Specialist  Certificate,  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy.   Many 
of  the  programs  are  listed  above  while  there  are  additional  options,  not  listed, 
available  only  at  the  Graduate  level. 

For  more  specific  information  consult  with  the  School  of  Agriculture,  the  Grad- 
uate School  Office,  or  write  to  Central  Publications,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
for  a  free  copy  of  the  Carbondale  Campus  Graduate  School  Catalog. 

ORGANIZATIONS :   Scholastic  and  Professional  Honoraries :   Alpha  Zeta  (Agriculture)  and 
Xi  Sigma  Pi  (Forestry) . 

Special  Interests:   Little  Egypt  Agriculture  Cooperative  (LEAC) 

Departmental :   Agriculture  Economics  Club,  Agriculture  Industries  Graduate  Stu- 
dent Council,  Agriculture  Student  Advisory  Council,  Block  and  Bridle  Club,  Forestry 
Club,  and  the  Plant  Industries,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Club. 


TRANSFER  STUDENTS 


If  Agriculture  is  offered  for  transfer  credit  at  a  regionally 


accredited  associate  degree  granting  college,  introductory  courses  in  the  various 
fields  may  be  accepted  at  SIU  in  lieu  of  equivalent  courses.   Also  approximately 
one-half  of  the  credit  for  occupational  and  technical  courses  may  be  accepted  to 
apply  as  free  electives  or  agricultural  electives.   All  majors  within  the  School 
of  Agriculture  must  have  work  in  College  Algebra,  Botany  or  Zoology  or  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Economics,  and  Speech. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 

Chief  Academic  Adviser 
School  of  Agriculture 
Ph:   (618)  453-2460 


Chairman  of  (State  Major) 
School  of  Agriculture 


Admissions  Office 

Woody  Hall 

Ph:   (618)  453-4381 


Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
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First  Year 

GSA 

101a 

'GSA 

101b 

'-Chem.  121 

GSB 

GSC 

100 

GSC 

101 

GSC 

103 

GSD 

101, 

102 

GSD 

107a. 

,  b 

Math  Ilia,  b 

GSE 

Ag. 

Ind. 

204 

An. 

Ind. 

121 

PI. 

Ind. 

Second  Year 

GSA 

201a, 

b 

GSA 

GSB 

GSB 

211b 

GSB 

201c 

GSC 

102 

GSC 

GSD 

103 

GSE 

201 

An. 

Ind. 

315 

Ag. 

Ind. 

210 

Agriculture 

PI. 

Ind. 

301 

Recommended  Program 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  VOCATIONAL1 

School  of  Agriculture 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science) ^ 

General  Chem.  and  Qualitative    ) Select  One 

Analysis  ) 

Social  Studies  Elective-5 

Music  Understanding),,  n   ,_  _ 
.  .  .      .  . .     &CSelect  One 

Art  Appreciation.  .) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Introduction  to  Basic  Math)^  .. 

n    n     ,i   ,      j  m  •    ^Select  One 

College  Algebra  and  Trig.  ) 

Physical  Education 

Introduction  to  Ag.  Economics 

Animal  Science 

Principles  of  Field  Crop  Production 


Introductory  Biology 
Science  Elective-5 
Social  Studies  Elective-* 
American  Government 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Philosophy  (Ethics) 
Humanities  Elective^ 
Speech 

Healthful  Living 
Feeds  and  Feeding 
Introduction  to  Ag.  Education 
Agriculture  Elective 
Soil  Science 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Ot. 

0t. 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4-5 

_ 

_ 

4 

3 

3 

- 

5 

3-5 

- 

1 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

4 

16 

16-18 

16-17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3-4 

- 

- 

5 

16      16      17-18 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

*-A   student  has  the  opportunity  of  specializing  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 
agriculture,  business,  agricultural  mechanization,  ornamental  horticulture,  plant 
production,  soil  conservation,  parks  and  recreation,  forestry  and  conservation, 
and  animal  production. 

^A  student  with  background  and  interest  in  Chemistry  is  recommended  to  take 
Chemistry  121a,  b.   GSA  101b  (Chemistry)  is  a  minimum  requirement.   If  the  student 
elects  GSA  110a,  b  (Earth  Science)  he  must  still  take  Chemistry. 

^Select  requirements  from  General  Elective  Sections. 

^A  substitute  for  GSB  211a. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
three  quarter  hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  6  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  Area  GSA  (Science)  or  GSB  (Social  Studies)  according 
to  area  interest. 
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First  Year 

GSA  101a,  b 
GSC  100 
GSC  101 
GSC  102 
GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  107 
Math  Ilia 
GSD  110 
GSE 

Ag.  Ind.  204 
An.  Ind.  121 
PI.  Ind.  109 


Second  Year 

GSA  201a 
GSB  102a 
GSB  102b 
GSB  211b 
*GSB  314 
GSC 

GSD  103 
GSE  201 
An.  Ind.  315 
Econ.  214,  215 
PI.  Ind.  301 


Recommended  Program 

AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES 

(Agricultural  Business  Option) 

(Agricultural  Economics  Option) 

School  of  Agriculture 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Music  Understanding)^  . 
.  *  Select  One 

Art  Appreciation.  .) 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.)_  .   ,_  _ 
„  n     .11      i  m  a  (Select  One 

College  Algebra  and  Trig.  .  .) 

Economics  and  Business  Statistics 

Physical  Education 

Intro,  to  Agricultural  Economics 

Animal  Science 

Principles  of  Field  Crop  Production 


Introductory  Biology 

Introduction  to  Anthropology 

Geography 

American  Government 

Economic  Analysis  of  Ag.  Policies  of  U.S, 

Humanities  Elective^ 

Speech 

Healthful  Living 

Feeds  and  Feeding 

Economics  (Macro),  (Micro) 

Soils  Science 


Fall 


Winter   Spring 


Qt. 


.31 


3 

3 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

4 

16 

16 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

5 

18 


16 


16 


"Required    for   this   curriculum. 

1A   substitute  for  GSB  211a. 

2select  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  science,  three  hours  of  social  studies,  and  nine  hours  of 
humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  Area  GSA  (Science)  or  GSB  (Social  Studies)  according 
to  area  interest. 
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First  Year 


GSA 

101a 

GSB 

GSC 

100 

GSC 

101 

GSC 

103 

GSD 

101, 

102 

GSD 

103 

GSD 

107a. 

,  b 

Math  Ilia,  b 

GSE 

Ag. 

Ind. 

2042 

An. 

Ind. 

121 

Second  Year 

GSA 
GSA 
GSB 
GSC 
GSC 
GSE 
An. 
Et. 
Ag. 


101b 
201a, 
211b 
102 


201 

Ind. 

102a 

Ind. 
Acct.  250 
PI.  Ind.  109 


315 


354 


Recommended  Program 

AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES 

(Agricultural  Mechanization  Option) 

School  of  Agriculture 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Social  Studies  Electives 

Music  Understanding) 

Art  Appreciation.  .)' 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Introduction  to  Basic  College  Math.)Select 

College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  .)  One 

Physical  Education 

Intro,  to  Ag.  Economics 

Animal  Science 


Select  One 


1 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Introductory  Biology 

American  Government 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

Humanities  Electives 

Healthful  Living 

Feeds  and  Feeding 

Graphic  Communication 

Agricultural  Marketing 

Accounting  Fundamentals-^ 

Principles  of  Field  Crop  Production 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

3-5 

- 

1 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

17 

14-16 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 
4 

3 

4       3 

4 


15      14 


18 


•^Select  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section. 
Substitute  for  GSB  211a 
3prerequisite  for  business  courses. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  science,  six  hours  of  social  studies,  and  six  hours  of 
humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the 
above  General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 
AGRICULTURE,  GENERAL 
School  of  Agriculture 


First  Year 

GSA  101a 
GSA  101b 
Chem.  121a1 

GSC  100 
GSC  101 
GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
GSD  107 
Math  Ilia 
GSE 

Ag.  Ind.  204 
An.  Ind.  121 
PI.  Ind.  109 
PI.  Ind.  264 


Second  Year 

GSA  201a,  b 

GSB 

GSB  211b 

GSC 

GSC  102 

GSE  201 

Ag- 


.Select  One 


.Select  One 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science) 

General  Chem.  and  Qualitative    )Select  One 

Analysis  ) 

Music  Understanding) 

Art  Appreciation.  .) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Intro,  to  Basic  Math.  .  .) 

College  Algebra  and  Trig.) 

Physical  Education 

Intro,  to  Ag.  Economics2 

Animal  Science 

Prin.  of  Field  Crop  Production) 

General  Horticulture ) 


Introductory  Biology 
Social  Studies  Electives^ 
American  Government 

o 

Humanities  ElectivesJ 
Philosophy  (Ethics) 
Healthful  Living 
Agriculture  Electives^ 


Fall 


Winter 

Qt. 


3-5 
1 


Spring 
Qt. 


4-5 


Select  One 

16 

16-18 

15-16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

4 

4 

15 


16 


14 


lA  student  with  background  and  interest  in  Chemistry  is  recommended  to  take 
Chemistry  121a,  b.   GSA  101b  is  a  minimum  requirement.   If  the  student  elects 
GSA  110a,  b  (Earth  Science)  he  must  still  take  chemistry. 

2A  substitute  for  GSB  211a 

^Select  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 

^Consult  Undergraduate  Catalog.   A  total  of  12  hours  in  each  of  three  departments 
Agriculture  Industries,  Animal  Industries,  and  Plant  Industries  and  one  course  in 
Forestry  or  Agricultural  Engineering  is  required. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  science,  six  hours  of  social  studies,  and  six  hours  of 
humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  Area  GSA  (Science)  or  GSB  (Social  Studies)  according  to  area  interest. 
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Recommended  Program 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRIES 
(Business  Option) 

School  of  Agriculture 

First  Year  Fall   Winter   Spring 

Qt.  Qt.       Qt. 

GSA  101a  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  4       - 

GSB  Social  Studies  Elective1  4 

GSC  100  Music  Understanding)   . 

GSC  101  Art  Appreciation.  .)beiect  Une 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition  -       -        3 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition  3       3- 

GSD  103  Speech  3 

GSD  107a,  b     Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.)   ,  „  _ 

„  ..  ,,,    ,     „  , ,     Ai   u     a   rp  .      ^Select  One      -       5       3-5 
Math  Ilia,  b    College  Algebra  and  Trig.  .  .) 

GSE  Physical  Education  111 

An.  Ind .  121  Animal  Science  5       - 

Chem.  110  General  and  Inorganic  Chetn.   .  ) 

Chem.  115  Intro,  to  General  Chem ) 

Chem.  121a  General  Chem.  and  Qualitative   )Select  0ne  4_5 

Analysis  ) 

Ag.  Agriculture  Elective  -       4        - 


16  17-18    14-16 

Second  Year  Fall   Winter   Spring 

GSA  201a,  b  Introductory  Biology  4        4 

GSB  211b  American  Government  -       4 

GSB  Social  Studies  Elective1  4 

GSC  102  Philosophy  (Ethics)  3       -        - 

GSC  Humanities  Elective1  4 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living  3 

Ag.  Agriculture  Elective  3-4      -       4-5 

An.  Ind.  315  Feeds  and  Feeding  -       4 

Chem.  240  Organic  Chemistry y- 

Chem.  305a  Organic  Chem,  Preprofessional)Select  One  -       -       4-5 

Chem.  341  Organic  Chemistry ) 

Econ.  214  Economics  (Macro) -*  4       -        - 


14-15    15      16-18 


■'■Select  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 
^Any  combination  of  Chem.  110  and  240,  121a  and  240  or  121b,  or  121b  and 
305a  or  341  satisfies  the  chemistry  requirement.   If  a  student  elects  GSA  110 
(Earth  Science)  sequences,  he  must  still  take  chemistry.   These  chemistry  courses 
substitute  for  GSA  101b. 

3substitute  for  GSB  211a. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  science,  six  hours  of  social  studies,  and  six  hours  of  humanities 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  hours  of  the  above  General 
Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies) . 
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Recommended  Program 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRIES 
(Production  Option) 

School  of  Agriculture 

First  Year  Fall   Winter    Spring 

Qt.      Qt.       Ot. 

GSA  101a  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  4 

GSB  Social  Studies  Elective1  4 

HSB  211a  Economics  -       -        4 

OSC  100  Music  Understanding) 

GSC  101  Art  Appreciation.  .)Select  One  3 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition  -       -        3 

nSD  101,  102  English  Composition  3       3- 

CSD  107a,  b  Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.)   .  _  _ 

Till     -,       ^,1-1       ii    i         ■•„,  N  oGlGCt  (Jn  6         ~  D  3  ~  J 

Math  Ilia,  b    College  Algebra  and  Trig.  .  .) 

GSE  Physical  Education  1-1 

An.  Ind .  121    Animal  Science  5       - 

2 
Chem.  110       General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  .  .) 

Chem.  115       Introductory  General  Chemistry  .)s  ,   t  Q     _      ^  c 

Chem.  121a      General  Chem.  and  Qualitative    ) 

Analysis  ) 

Ag.  Agriculture  Electives  -       4        - 

16     16-17    15-17 

Second  Year  Fall   Winter    Spring 

GSA  201a,  b  Introductory  Biology  4  4 

GSB  211b  American  Government  4  - 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electivel  4 

GSC  102  Philosophy  (Ethics)  -  3        - 

GSC  Humanities  Electives1  -  -        4 

GSD  103  Speech  3 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living  -  3        - 

GSE  Physical  Education  -  1        - 

Ag.  Agriculture  Electives  3-4  4-5 

An.  Ind.  315  Feeds  and  Feeding  -  4 

Chem.  240  Organic  Chemistry ) 

Chem.  305a  Organic  Chem.,  Preprof essional)Select  One  -  -       4-5 

Chem.  341  Organic  Chemistry )  


14-15    15      16-18 


iSelect  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

2Any  combination  of  Chemistry  110  and  240,  121a  and  240,  or  121b  and  305a  or 
341  satisfies  the  Chemistry  requirement.   If  the  student  elects  GSA  110  (Earth 
Science)  sequence,  he  must  still  take  Chemistry.   These  chemistry  courses  sub- 
stitute for  GSA  101b. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  science,  six  hours  of  social  studies,  and  nine  hours  of 

humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRIES 
(Science  Option) 

School  of  Agriculture 


First  Year 


GSA 

101a 

GSB 

211a 

GSB 

GSC 

100 

GSC 

101 

GSC 

103 

GSD 

101, 

102 

GSE 

An. 

Ind. 

121 

•Matt 

i  Ilia,  b 

Ag- 

Secc 

md  Year 

GSA  201a,  b 
GSB  211b 
GSC  102 
GSC 

GSD  103 
GSE  201 
GSE 

•Chem.  121a,  t 
Ag- 
An.  Ind.  315 


Select  One 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Introduction  to  Economics! 

Social  Studies  Electives2 

Music  Understanding), 

Art  Appreciation.  .)' 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Physical  Education 

Animal  Science 

College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

Agriculture  Elective 


Introductory  Biology 

American  Government 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

Humanities  Elective2 

Speech 

Healthful  Living 

Physical  Education 

General  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis-5 

Agriculture  Electives 

Feeds  and  Feeding 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

qt. 

Qt. 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

■-- 

1 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

4 

- 

16 


3-4 


16-17 


16 


17 


Fall   Winter   Spring 


4-6 


16 


15-17 


^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

•'-Agricultural  Industries  204  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  GSB  211a. 
2select  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 
3substitute  for  GSA  101b  (Chemistry). 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  social  studies,  and  nine  hours  of  humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies) . 
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Recommended  Program 

FORESTRY 

(Forest  Resource  Management  Option) 1 

(Park  and  Wildlands  Management  Option)^ 

School  of  Agriculture 

First  Year  Fall   Winter    Spring 

_Q^     Qt.       Qt. 

GSA  101a  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  4       - 

GSA  101b  Introduction  to  Physical  Science)2 

Chem.  121a  General  Chem.  and  Qualitative    )Select  One    -      4-5 

Analysis ) 

GSB  102a  Anthropology  4 

GSB  102b  American  Government  4 

GSC  102  Philosophy  (Ethics)  3       -        - 

GSC  101  Art  Appreciation  -       -        3 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition  3 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSE  Physical  Education3 

Et.  102a  Graphic  Communication 

For.  104  Introduction  to  Forestry 

Math  Ilia,  b  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

Second  Year 


GSA  Science  Electives^ 

GSA  330  Weather 

GSB  211a  Introductory  Economics 

GSB  211b  American  Government 

GSC  Humanities  Elective^ 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSD  110  Economic  and  Business  Stat, 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

Et.  363a  Surveying 

For.  221  Dendrology 

For.  301  Soil  Science 

Geol.  220  Physical  Geology 

Elective  Elective 


3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

17 

17-18 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3-4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

18     16-17     16 


•'-No  student  should  elect  an  option  without  consultation  with  the  Forestry 
Department.   Such  a  conference  should  be  arranged  as  soon  as  possible. 

^A  student  with  background  and  interest  in  sciences  is  recommended  to  take 
Chemistry  121a  and  121b. 

^Non-swimmers  should  take  both  GSE  101a  (Beginning  Swimming)  and  GSE  101b 
(Intermediate).   Those  who  qualify  should  take  GSE  101b. 

^Select  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  the  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  three 
quarter  hours  of  science,  six  hours  of  social  studies,  and  ten  hours  of  humanities. 

Students  in  the  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies)  . 
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First  Year 

GSA  101a 
GSA  101b 
Chem.  115 
Chem.  121a 


GSB 
GSB 
GSC 
GSC 
GSC 
GSD 
GSD 
GSE 
Math 


102a 

102b 

101 

102 

103 

101, 

103 


102 


Ilia,  b 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSA  303 
GSB  201b 
GSB  211b 
GSC 

GSD  110 
GSE  201 
Econ.  214, 
Acct.  250 
Rec.  201 
Et.  102a 
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Recommended  Program 

FORESTRY 
(Outdoor  Recreation  and  Resource  Management  Option) 

School  of  Agriculture 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science   ) 

Introductory  General  Chemistry    )  ^    ■, 

Select  One 
General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  ) 

Analysis  ) 

Anthropology 

Geography 

Art  Appreciation 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education-^ 

College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 


Science  Electives^ 

Ferns,  Trees,  and  Wild  Flowers 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

American  Government 

Humanities  Elective^ 

Economic  and  Business  Statistics 

Healthful  Living 

Economics  (Macro) ,  (Micro) 

Accounting  Fundamentals 

Leisure  and  Recreation 

Graphic  Communication 


Fall 


Winter 
Ot. 


4-5 


Spring 


- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

5 

5 

15 

16-17 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

7 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

16 


17 


17 


Non-swimmers  should  take  both  GSE  101a  (beginning  swimming)  and  GSE  101b 
(intermediate).   Those  who  qualify  should  take  GSE  101b. 

^Select  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 
^Economics  214  substitutes  for  GSB  211a. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  three  quarter 
hours  of  science  and  six  quarter  hours  of  humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies) . 
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First  Year 

GSA 

101a 

GSC 

100 

GSC 

101 

GSC 

103 

GSD 

101,  102 

GSD 

107a,  b 

Math 

i  Ilia,  b 

GSE 

Ag. 

Ind.  204 

An. 

Ind.  121 

PI. 

Ind.  109 

Cherr 

i.  110 

Chen 

i.  115 

Chen 

i.  121a 

Chen: 

i.  121b 

Chen 

i.  240 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Ot. 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

5 

3-5 

- 

1 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

Recommended  Program 

PLANT  INDUSTRIES 
(General,  Business,  or  Science  Options) 

School  of  Agriculture 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Music  Understanding),,  .. 

^Select  One 
Art  Appreciation.  .) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.)„  _ 

„    -,  -,     ,  •,   ,      j  m  .       NSelect  One 

College  Algebra  and  Trig.  .  .) 

Physical  Education 

9  o 

Introduction  to  Ag.  Economics   J 

Animal  Science-'  -       5 

Principles  of  Field  Crop  Production  -       -        4 

General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry!.  ) 

Introductory  General  Chemistry   .  )Select  One  -      4-5 

Gen.  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis^) 

Gen.  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis^),,  .   .  _  ,  _ 

i           J  (Select  One  -  4-5 

Organic  Chemistry1- ) 

Second  Year 

GSA  201a,  b  Introductory  Biology 

GSB  211b  American  Government 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives1^ 

GSC  102  Philosophy  (Ethics) 

GSC  Humanities  Electives^ 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

GSE  Physical  Education 

PI.  Ind.  264    General  Horticulture 

PI.  Ind.  301     Soil  Science.  .  .  .)„  -,  ,    <- 

tjt-ic    -n      a  a    -n      a-       3  xSelect  One  -      4-5 

An.  Ind.  315    Feeds  and  Feeding-"  ) 

Ag.  Agriculture  Elective  -       -       4-5 

17     16-17    17-18 


17 

15-18 

15-16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

Qualified  students  should  take  Chemistry  121.   The  Science  option  requires 
Chemistry  121  and  Math  111.   The  minimum  chemistry  requirements  for  other  options 
is  GSA  101b.   These  chemistry  courses  substitute  for  GSA  101b.   The  minimum  re- 
quirement for  math  in  the  General  and  Business  options  is  GSD  Math. 

2A  substitute  for  GSB  211a. 

-^Required  for  the  "General"  option. 

^Select  requirements  from  General  Studies. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  science,  ten  hours  of  social  studies,  ans  six  hours  of 
humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSA  (Science)  or  GSB  (Social  Studies)  according 
to  their  interest. 
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SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

The  School  of  Business  aims  to  prepare  students  to  perform  successfully  in 
business  and  other  organizations  functioning  within  a  changing  social  economic, 
and  political  environment.   Study  provides  the  student  with  fundamental  principles 
and  practices  of  organizational  behavior  and  allows  the  mastering  of  knowledge 
and  skills  for  effective  management.   The  curriculum  provides  a  broad  base  for 
understanding  business  while  simultaneously  allowing  in-depth  study  within  an  area 
of  concentration.   Students  find  that  the  professional  education  they  receive  in 
the  school  is  desired  by  business,  governmental  units,  and  other  public  institutions 
The  advanced  curriculum,  computer  terminals,  and  extern  programs  provide  students 
not  only  with  a  meaningful  education  but  with  a  means  relating  that  education  to 
organizations  and  commerce. 

The  School  of  Business  is  located  in  the  General  Classroom  Building. 

ACCREDITATION:   American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  (AACSB) , 
and  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

DEGREES  OFFERED:   Bachelor  of  Science 


Accounting 

Economics 

Finance 

Financial  Management 
Financial  Institutions 


Management 

Behavior  Science  -  Personal  Mgt 
Management  Science-Mgt.  Systems 

Marketing 

Secretarial  Studies 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


The  School  of  Business  offers  programs  leading  toward  the 


Master  of  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.)  and  the  Master  of  Science  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Economics. 

ORGANIZATIONS :   Scholastic  and  Professional  Honoraries :   Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (Business), 
Beta  Alpha  Psi  (Accounting),  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (Business),  Omicron  Delta 
Epsilon  (Economics),  Phi  Beta  Lambda  (Sec.  &  Business),  Phi  Gamma  Nu  (Business) 
Pi  Sigma  Epsilon  (Marketing),  and  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Management 
( SAM) . 

Special  Interests:   Blacks  in  Business 

Departmental :   Accounting  Club,  American  Marketing  Association,  Economics 
Student  Association,  School  of  Business  Student  Council. 


TRANSFER  STUDENTS 


Students  intending  to  transfer  from  the  two  year  institution 


should  consult  with  the  School  of  Business  as  to  what  professional  courses, 
e.g.,  Introduction  to  Marketing,  would  satisfy  major  requirements  at  SIU. 
Courses  normally  applicable  to  business  curriculums  are  College  Algebra 
and  Trigonometry,  Elementary  Calculus,  Business  and  Economics  Statistics, 
Introduction  to  Sociology,  Introduction  to  Psychology,  Micro  and  Macro 
Economics,  and  beginning  and  intermediate  Accounting.   These  courses  are 
normally  taken  at  the  lower  division. 

The  School  of  Business  is  also  evaluating  occupational-technical  coursework 
as  to  its  applicability  towards  meeting  degree  requirements.   This  credit 
is  counted  as  free  electives  under  Business  259. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 


Chief  Academic  Adviser 
School  of  Business 
Ph:  (618)  453-5250 


Chairman  of  (State  Major) 
School  of  Business 


Admissions  Office 

Woody  Hall 

Ph:  (618)  453-4381 


Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
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Recommended  Program 

ACCOUNTING 
School  of  Business 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101, 
--GSD  110 

GSE 

•Math  Ilia,  b 
-Math  150a 


102 


Science  Electives^ 

Social  Studies  Elective-*- 

Humanities  Electivesl 

World  Literature  for  Composition2 

English  Composition2 

Economic  and  Business  Statistics 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry-3 

Elementary  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

0t. 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

16 


16 


16 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

•GSB  201c 
■-GSB  201b 

GSC 

GSD  103 

GSE  201 

Acct.  251a,  b 

Acct.  261 
■"Econ.  214,  215 


Fall   Winter    Spring 


Science  Electives^ 
Social  Studies  Electivel 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Humanities  Elective-*- 
Speech 

Healthful  Living 
Financial  Accounting 
Management  Accounting 
Economics,  Macro  and  Micro 


- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

18 


16 


16 


''•'Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section 

2Students  must  earn  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  in  GSD  102  and  GSC  103. 

^Substitute  for  GSD  Math. 

^Substitute  for  GSB  211a. 

Comments :   All  majors  in  the  School  of  Business  are  required  to  meet  the  above 
math  requirements. 

Students  unable  to  take  the  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter 
hours  of  science,  and  nine  hours  of  humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

ECONOMICS5 
School  of  Business 


First  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives 1 

GSB  Social  Studies  Elective1 

GSC  Humanities  Electives 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition2 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition2 

'"GSD  110  Economic  and  Business  Statistics 

GSE  Physical  Education 

'"Math  Ilia,  b  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

'rMath  150a  Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry 


Fall   Winter    Spring 


_£t_ 
4 

3 

3 

1 
5 

16 


_£L 


Ot. 


16 


16 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

--GSB  201b 
'--GSB  201c 

GSC 

GSD  103 

GSE  201 

Acct.  251a,  b 

Acct.  261 
•'Econ.  214,  215 


Fall    Winter    Spring 


Science  Electivesl 
Social  Studies  Electivel 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Electivel 
Speech 

Healthful  Living 
Financial  Accounting 
Management  Accounting 
Economics,  Macro  and  Micro1^ 


- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

18 


16 


16 


-Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^Select  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

2Students  must  earn  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  in  GSD  102  and  GSC  103. 

3Substitute  for  GSD  Math. 

^Substitute  for  GSB  211a. 

See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
Comments :   All  majors  in  the  School  of  Business  are  required  to  meet  the 
above  math  requirements. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter 
hours  of  science  and  nine  hours  of  humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (social  studies) . 
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Recommended  Program 

FINANCE 

(Financial  Management  Option) 

(Financial  Institutions  Options) 

School  of  Business 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 
'-GSD  110 

GSE 

'-Math  Ilia,  b 
'-Math  150  a 


Science  Electives-'- 

Social  Studies  Elective^ 

Humanities  Electivesl 

World  Literature  for  Composition^ 

English  Composition 

Economic  and  Business  Statistics 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry^ 

Elementary  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry 


Fall   Winter    Spring 
Qt.      Qt.       Qt. 


16 


16 


16 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

--GSB  201b 
-GSB  201c 

GSC 

GSD  103 

GSE  201 

Acct.  251a,  b 

Acct.  261 
-Econ.  214,  215 


Fall   Winter    Spring 


Science  Electives-*- 
Social  Studies  Elective^ 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Electivel 
Speech 

Healthful  Living 
Financial  Accounting 
Management  Accounting 
Economics,  Macro  and  Micro1^ 


- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

18 


16 


16 


-'-Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

ISelect  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

2students  must  earn  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  in  GSD  102  and  GSC  103. 

Substitute  for  GSD  Math. 

^Substitute  for  GSB  211a. 

Comments :   All  majors  in  the  School  of  Business  are  required  to  meet  the  above 
math  requirements. 

Students  unable  to  take  the  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter 
hours  of  science  and  nine  hours  of  humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  General  Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

MANAGEMENT 
(Behavior  Science  -  Personnel  Management  Option) 
(Management  Science  -  Management  Systems  Option) 

School  of  Business 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 
■-GSD  110 

GSE 

'"Math  Ilia,  b 
'-Math  150a 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

•GSB  201b 
-GSB  201c 

GSC 

GSD  103 

GSE  201 

Acct.  251a,  b 

Acct.  261 
■-Econ.  214,  215 


Science  Electives-*- 

Social  Studies  Elective^ 

Humanities  Electivesl 

World  Literature  for  Composition^ 

English  Composition^ 

Economic  &  Business  Statistics 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry-^ 

Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry 


Science  Electivesl 
Social  Studies  Electivel 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Elective-*- 
Speech 

Healthful  Living 
Financial  Accounting 
Management  Accounting 
Economics,  Macro  and  Micro 


Fall   Winter   Spring 
Qt.      Qt.       Ot. 


16      16       16 
Fall   Winter   Spring 
4 


18 


16 


16 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

ISelect  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

2students  must  earn  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  in  GSD  102  and  GSC  103. 

Substitute  by  GSD~Math 

^Substitute  for  GSB  211a 

Comments :   All  majors  in  the  School  of  Business  are  required  to  meet  the  above 
Math  requirements. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter 
hours  of  science  and  nine  hours  of  humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies) 
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First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 
'-GSD  110 

GSE 

'•Math  Ilia,  b 
•Math  150a 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

'-GSB  201b 
'-GSB  201c 

GSC 

GSD  103 

GSE  201 

Acct.  251a,  b 

Acct.  261 
'-Econ.  214,  215 


Recommended  Program 

MARKETING 
School  of  Business 


Science  Electives^ 

Social  Studies  Elective1 

Humanities  Electivesl 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition^ 

Economic  and  Business  Statistics 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry^ 

Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry 


Science  Electives-'- 
Social  Studies  Elective^ 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Elective^ 
Speech 

Healthful  Living 
Financial  Accounting 
Management  Accounting 
Economics,  Macro  &  Micro^ 


Fall 
Ot. 


Winter 
Ot. 


Sprinj 
Ot. 


4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

16 

16 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

18      16 


16 


-Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

1-Select  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 

2students  must  earn  a  "C"  grade  or  higher  in  GSD  102  and  GSC  103. 

3Substitute  for  GSD  Math. 

4Substitute  for  GSB  211a. 

Comments :   All  majors  in  the  School  of  Business  are  required  to  meet  the  above 
math  requirements.   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above 
should  attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which 
include  six  quarter  hours  of  science  and  nine  hours  of  humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 
SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 
School  of  Business 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC  100 

GSC  101 

GSC  102 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 
■-GSD  110 

GSE 

-'Math  Ilia,  b 
--Math  150  a 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

''GSB  211b 
'-GSB  211c 

GSC 

GSD  103 

GSE  201 

Acct.  251a,  b 

Acct.  261 

Econ.  214,  215 


Ot, 


Pt, 


Science  Electivesl 

Social  Studies  Elective^ 

Music  Understanding) „  , 

,  .  .      .  . .     B'Select  One 

Art  Appreciation.  .) 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition^ 

English  Composition^ 

Economic  and  Business  Statistics 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry-* 

Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry 


Science  Electivesl 
Social  Studies  Electivel 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Elective! 
Speech 

Healthful  Living 
Financial  Accounting 
Management  Accounting 
Economics,  Macro  &.   Micro^ 


Fall   Winter   Spring 
Ot. 

4 

3 


- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

16 

16 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

18 


16 


16 


-'•Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^Select  requirements  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section. 

2Students  must  earn  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  in  GSD  102  and  GSC  103. 

3Substitute  for  GSD  Math. 

^Substitute  for  GSB  211a. 

Comments :   All  majors  in  the  School  of  Business  are  required  to  meet  the  above 
math  requirements. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to  com- 
plete their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter  hours 
of  science  and  nine  hours  of  humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies) . 

Depending  on  previous  typing  and  shorthand  background,  students  may  need  to 
start  in  the  200  level  secretarial  courses  rather  than  the  300  level. 
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COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  FINE  ARTS 


The  College  provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to  specialize  in  the  study  of 
the  various  mass  communications  media  and  develop  skills  in  the  utilization  of 
those  media. 

The  College  serves  as  an  instrument  of  the  University  for  the  direction  of  train- 
ing and  the  stimulation  of  creative  and  professional  work  in  the  fine  arts.   It  also 
serves  students,  enrolled  in  other  academic  units,  who  want  an  experience  in  the  fine 
arts  for  either  cultural  or  practical  reasons.   It  offers  undergraduate  concentrations 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

It  sponsors  a  number  of  special  events  each  year.   A  Fine  Arts  Festival,  which 
lasts  several  weeks,  includes  lectures  by  noted  artists,  musical  ensembles,  individual 
performances,  dance  recitals,  dramatic  presentations,  and  art  exhibitions.  A  con- 
tinuous planning  of  art  exhibitions  and  an  intensive  series  of  public  music  perfor- 
mances are  presented  at  no  cost  to  students  and  faculty  members. 

University  Galleries,  a  campus -wide  activity  in  terms  of  the  exhibitions  of 
student  and  faculty  work  as  well  as  traveling  exhibitions,  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
in  this  area. 

The  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  occupies  the  Communications  Building 
which  includes  the  newest  theater  on  campus  along  with  the  broadcasting  facilities. 

ACCREDITATION:   National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  Association  of  Educational 

Journalism  (AEJ) ,  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association  (ASHA) ,  and  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

DEGREES  OFFERED:   Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  and 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Art 

Art  Education 

Art  History 

Studio 

Studio-Crafts 
Cinema  &  Photography 

C  inema 

Cinema  &  Photography 

Photography 
Journalism 


Music 

Applied  Music 

Music  Theory  &  Comp, 

Music  History  &  Lit. 

Music  Education 
Radio  &  Television 
Speech 

Interpretation 

Public  Relations 

Teaching 


Speech  Pathology  &  Audiology 
Public  School  Speech 

Clinician 
Speech  Clinician 

Theater 

Acting -Directing 
Design -Technical 
Playwri ting -Dramatic 

Literature 
Dance 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS:   The  College  of  Communications  &  Fine  Arts  has  degree  programs 

leading  towards  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Master  of  Music,  Master 
of  Music  Education,  Master  of  Science,  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy.   Many  of  the 
programs  are  listed  above  while  there  are  additional  options,  not  listed,  available 
only  at  the  Graduate  level.   For  more  specific  information  consult  with  the  College 
of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts,  the  Graduate  School  Office,  or  write  to  Central 
Publications,  Southern  Illinois  University  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Carbondale  Campus 
Graduate  Catalog. 

ORGANIZATIONS:   Scholastic  and  Professional  Honoraries:   Alpha  Delta  Sigma  (Journalism), 
Alpha  Epsilon  Rho  (Broadcasting),  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  (Journalism),  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  (Music - 
women),  Phi  Mu  Alpha  (Muaic-men) ,  Phi  Kappa  Delta  (Speech),  Sigma  Alpha  Eta  (Speech  and 
Hearing),  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Journalism),  Theta  Sigma  Phi  (Journalism-women),  and 
Zeta  Phi  Eta  (Speech -women) . 

Special  Interest:   SIU  Amateur  Radio  Club,  University  Bands,  University  Chamber 
Choir,  University  Men's  Glee  Club,  University  Oratior  Chorus,  and  University  Women's 
Ensemble. 

Departmental:   Debate  Club,  Interpreter's  Theater,  Photography  Society,  and  the 
School  of  Music  Student  Council. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS:   Students  should  note  that  a  "C"  average  or  higher  is  required  in 
English  Composition  and  World  Literature  for  Composition  courses  for  all  majors 
except  Music  and  Art. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 


Chief  Academic  Adviser 
Col.  of  Comm.  &  F.  Arts 
Ph:   (618)  453-4308 


Chairman  of  (State  Major) 
Col.  of  Comm.  &  F.  Arts 


Admissions  Office 

Woody  Hall 

Ph:   (618)  453-4381 


Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
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Recommended  Program 

ART  EDUCATION^ 

School  of  Art 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

First  Year  Fall  Winter    Spring 

_qt^  Qt.  ot. 

GSA  Science  Electivesz  4  4 

GSC  101  Art  Appreciation                           3  -  - 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition  3 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition                         3  3- 

GSD  Foreign  Langauge                           3  3  3 

GSE  Physical  Education  111 

Art  100a         Basic  Studio-Sculpture.  .)„    .       ,_  „ 

inn,  j  ,   ^   j-        .Select  One         5       - 

Art  100b         Basic  Studio-Crafts.  .  .  ) 

Art  100c         Basic  Studio-Painting  -       5        - 

Art  lOOd         Basic  Studio-Graphics.  .  ) 


Art  lOOe         Basic  Studio-Drawing  .  .  ) 


Select  One 


Second  Year 


OS  A 

GSB 

201b 

GSB 

201c 

GSB 

211b 

GSC 

102 

GSE 

201 

Art 

200a,  b, 

Art 

225a,  b 

•Guic 

I.  305 

•Sec. 

Ed.  310 

Science  Electives 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

American  Government-^ 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

Healthful  Living 

Studio  Disciplines 

Introduction  to  Art  History^ 

Educational  Psychology 

History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Ed. 


15 

16 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

4 

4 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

16      18       18 


"-'-'Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
Also  available  within  the  College  of  Education.   Students  seeking  a  B.A. 
degree  through  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  must  complete  88  quarter 
hours  of  art  coursework  and  must  include  a  24  hour  specialization  (24  hours  in 
studio  and /or  crafts,  or  12  hours  in  art  history  and  either  12  hours  of  studio 
of  12  hours  of  studio  crafts. 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section. 

3students  preparing  for  teacher  certification  must  complete  a  course  in 
American  History  or  American  Government. 

^Substitute  for  GSC  204  (Meaning  in  Visual  Arts) . 

Comments :   GSC  340,  341,  and  342  (Modern  Art  sequence)  are  required. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  should  attempt  to  complete 
their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter  hours  of 
Science,  ten  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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First  Year 


GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSD  101, 
•GSD 
GSE 

Art  100a 
Art  100b 
Art  100c 
Art  lOOd 
Art  lOOe 


102 


Second  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD 

103 

■GSD 

GSE 

201 

Art 

225 

Recommended  Program 

ART  HISTORY  -  AESTHETICS l 

School  of  Art 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 


Science  Electives2 

Social  Studies2 

Humanities  Electives2 

English  Composition 

Foreign  Language 

Physical  Education 

Basic  Studio-Sculpture) 

Basic  Studio-Crafts.  .) 

Basic  Studio-Painting. )Select  Three 

Basic  Studio-Graphics.) 

Basic  Studio-Drawing  .) 


Science  Electives2 
Social  Studies  Electives2 

o 

Humanities  Electives^ 

Speech 

Foreign  Language 

Healthful  Living 

Intro,  to  Art  History 


Fall   Winter    Spring 


Qt. 

qt. 

4 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

16 

16 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16 


17 


16 


-Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

lAlso  available  under  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 

Comments :   GSC  340,  341,  and  342  (Modern  Art  sequence)  is  required. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  ten  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 

ART 
(Studio  Option) 1 
(Studio  -  Crafts  Option)1 
School  of  Art 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSC  101 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD 

GSE 

Art  100a 

Art  100b 

Art  100c 

Art  lOOd 

Art  lOOe 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  102 

GSD  103 

GSE  201 

Art  200a,  b,  c 

Art  225a,  b,  c 


Select  One 


Science  Electives2 

Art  Appreciation 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Foreign  Language 

Physical  Education 

Basic  Studio-Sculpture.  .) 

Basic  Studio-Crafts  .  .  .) 

Basic  Studio-Painting 

Basic  Studio-Graphics.  .  ) 

Basic  Studio-Drawing  .  .  ) 


Science  Electives 
Social  Studies  Elective2 
Humanities  Electives 
Philosophy  (Ethics) 
Speech 

Healthful  Living 
Studio  Disciplines 
Introduction  to  Art  History^ 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

Qt. 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Select  One 

- 

- 

5 

15 

16 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Y3 

3 

3 

3 

17 


18 


17 


■'•A  student  who  expects  to  elect  the  studio  or  studio-crafts  specialization 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Art.   A  students  past  work  will  be  evaluated 
and  must  give  evidence  of  the  necessary  level  of  competence  to  pursue  this  program. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

3substitute  for  GSC  204  (Meaning  in  the  Visual  Arts). 

Comments :  Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  should  attempt 
to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  fourteen  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  one  hour  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSC  (Humanities).   Students  may  elect  to  take  GSC  340  (Modern  Art: 
Art  of  the  19th  Century),  GSC  341  (Modern  Art:   Art  of  the  Early  20th  Century), 
and  GSC  342  (Modern  Art:   Art  of  the  Mid  20th  Century)  to  complete  art  history 
requirements  for  this  program. 
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Recommended  Program 

CINEMA  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Cinema  Option) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD  107a,  b 

GSD 

GSE 


Science  Electives^ 

Social  Studies  Electives1 

Humanities  Electives1 

World  Literature  for  Composition' 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.) 


Foreign  Language.  . 
Physical  Education 


Select  One 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3-5 

3 

3 

14-16 


17 


17 


Second  Year 


Fall   Winter 


GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSE 

GSE 

201 

C  & 

P  311 

C  & 

P  313 

C  & 

P  320 

Science  Electives1 

Social  Studies  Electives-1- 

Humanities  Electives-'- 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

History  of  Still  Photography 

Visual  Design  in  Photography 

Fundamentals  of  Still  Photography 


16 


15 


Spring 

4 

3 
1 
3 

4 

~T5 


Select  from  General  Studies  Electives  Section. 

2The  department  requires  a  "C"  average  or  higher  in  GSD  101,  102  and  GSC  103 
or  their  approved  equivalent. 

^If  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  three  hours  listed 
for  Spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 

CINEMA  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD  107a,  b 

GSD 

GSE 


Science  Electivesl 

Social  Studies  Electivesl 

Humanities  Electives^ 

World  Literature  for  Composition' 

English  Composition 

Speech 


Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.) 


Foreign  Language.  , 
Physical  Education 


Select  One 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3-5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14-15 


18 


17 


Second  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSE 

201 

C  & 

P  311 

C  & 

P  313 

C  & 

P  320 

Science  Electivesl 

Social  Studies  Electives1 

Humanities  Electives^ 

Healthful  Living 

History  of  Still  Photography 

Visual  Design  in  Photography 

Fundamentals  of  Still  Photography 


Fall   Winter   Spring 


15 


15 


18 


■'■Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

2The  department  requires  a  "C"  average  or  higher  in  GSD  101,  102  and  GSC  103, 
or  their  approved  equivalent. 

If  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed 
for  Spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

CINEMA  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Photography  Option) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC 

103 

GSD 

101,  1< 

GSD 

103 

GSD 

107a,  1 

GSD 

GSE 

Science  Electives^ 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Humanities  Electives-'- 

World  Literature  for  Composition^ 

English  Composition^ 

Speech 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.) 


Foreign  Language. 
Physical  Education 


Select  One 


Fall 

W 

inter 

Spring 

Ot. 

Ot. 

Qt. 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3-5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14-16 


17 


Second  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSE 

201 

C  & 

P  310 

C  & 

P  311 

C  & 

P  313 

C  & 

P  320 

C  & 

P  322 

Fall   Winter    Spring 


Science  Electives1 

Social  Studies  Electives-"- 

Humanities  Electives-^ 

Healthful  Living 

History  of  Still  Photography 

Contemporary  Photography 

Visual  Design  in  Photography 

Fundamentals  of  Still  Photography 

Fundamentals  of  Color  Photography 


4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

3 

3 

4 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

16      15 


18 


Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
2The  department  requires  a  "C"  average  or  higher  in  GSD  101,  102,  and 
GSC  103,  or  their  approved  equivalent. 

If  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed 
for  Spring  may  be  used  as  electives. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of 
Humanities . 


Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 


Recommended  Program 

JOURNALISM1"2 
School  of  Journalism 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD 

GSD  107a,  b 

GSD 

GSE 


Science  Electives3 

Social  Studies  Electives3 

Humanities  Electives3 

World  Literature  for  Composition^ 

English  Composition^ 

Speech 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.) 5  -. 

.    ,  .Select  One 

Foreign  Language ) 

Physical  Education 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3-5 

3 

3 

14-16 


17 


17 


Second  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives3 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives3 

GSC  Humanaties  Electives3 

GSE  Physical  Education 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

J  203  News 

J  301  News  Writing  and  Editing  I 

J  302  News  Writing  and  Editing  II 

J  345  History  of  Journalism 

J  370  Principles  of  Advertising 


Fall 
4 
3 
3 


Winter   Spring 
4 


16 


14 


15 


Students  should  select  one  of  five  specializations:   advertising,  community 
newspaper,  magazine,  news  and  editorial,  or  radio  and  television. 

2Also  available  under  the  College  of  Education. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^The  department  requires  a  "C"  average  or  higher  in  GSD  101,  102,  and  GSC  103, 
or  their  approval  equivalent. 

-"If  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  quarter 
hours  listed  for  Spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  in  this  program  must  demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  of 
typewriting  based  upon  a  minimum  straight  copy  rate  of  thirty  words  per  minute 
by  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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First  Year 


GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  102 
GSC  103 
GSD  101, 
GSD  103 
GSD  107a 
GSD 
GSE 


102 


Second  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

201b 

GSB 

201c 

GSC 

GSE 

201 

Mus  . 

105a,  1 

b,  c 


Mus 


Recommended  Program 

MUSIC1 

(Applied  Music  Option) 

(Music  Theory  -  Composition  Option) 

(Music  History  -  Literature  Option) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 


Science  Electives2 

Social  Studies2 

Humanities  Electives2 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.) 

Foreign  Language )  Select  One 

Physical  Education 


Science  Electives2 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Electives2 
Healthful  Living 
Theory  of  Music 
Music  Electives 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

qt. 

4 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3-5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

17 

18 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

18 


18 


17 


■*-Music  curriculums  are  also  available  under  the  College  of  Education  and  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science. 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

3lf  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed 
for  Apring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Each  resident  music  student  must  maintain  a  satisfactory  member- 
ship in  either  a  university  band  or  chorus  every  quarter  at  SIU,  except  the  student 
teaching  quarter. 

Bachelor  of  Music  degree  students  with  a  specialization  in  applied  music  must 
present  a  half  recital  in  their  junior  year  and  a  full  recital  their  senior  year. 

While  enrolled  in  private  instruction,  students  must  attended  a  minimum, of  five 
campus  recitals  or  concerts. 

Each  candidate  must  pass  the  proficiency  examination  in  secondary  piano. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirement  which  includes  two  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Humanities). 
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Reconmended   Program 

>rsic  education '-~: 

College  of  Communications  and  Tine  Arts 

First  Year  Fall   '.sinter   Spring 

GSA            Science  Electives^  -44 

GSB             Social  Studies  Electives^  4-4 

GSC             Humanities  Electives-1  -       3 

GSD  101,  102        Llsh  Composition  3       3- 

GSD  107a,  b      Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.) 

GSD             Foreign  Language. ^Select  One    3-5  3        3 

GSE             Physical  Education  1-1 

Mus.  105a.  b,  c   Theory  of  Music  Fundamentals  -       ~t        ■* 


15-1"  17  1p 

Second  Year  Fall  Winter   Sprin; 

GSA  Science  Electives  4-4 

GSB             Social  Studies  Electives^  4  4- 

SSE  lllb                     American  Government  4 

GSC             Humanities  Electives3  3  3        3 

5S   103  Speech  3 

Physical  Education  -  1        - 

GSE  2            Healthful  Living  -  -        3 

"Guid.  305        Educational  Psychology  4  - 

'"Sec.  Ed.         History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Ed.  -  4 

Mus.  205        Theorv  of  Music -Advanced  -  -        3 


18 


'Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

1-Also  available  under  the  College  of  Education. 

-Each  resident  music  student  must  maintain  a  satisfactory  membership  in  either 
a  university  band,  orchestra,  or  chores  every  quarter  except  for  the  student 
teaching  quarter. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  must  pass  the  proficiency 
examination  in  secondary  piano.   Those  specializing  in  music  education  must 
present  a  half  recital  in  their  senior  year.   A  student  must  also  pass  a  pro- 
ficiencv  test  in  voice  or  elect  class  voice  until  he  can  pass  the  test. 

_ Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

*If  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed 
for  Spring  may  be  electives. 

^Students  desiring  a  secondary  school  teaching  certificate  must  have  a  course 

erican  Government  or  American  History. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities.   Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours 
of  General  Studies  area  GSC  (Humanities')  . 
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Recommended  Program 


First  Year 


GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  103 
GSD  101. 
GSD  103 
GSE 

R&T  161 
R&T  251 
R&T  252 


102 


Second  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD 

107a, b 

GSD 

GSE 

GSE 

201 

R&T 

260 

R&T 

363 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives-*- 

Humanities  Electives 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition^ 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

Radio-Television  Speaking 

Survey  of  Broadcasting 

Broadcast  Production  Analysis 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives-*- 

Humanities  Electives 

Basic  College  MathJ  ) 

Foreign  Language.  .  ) 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

Audio  Control  Room  Practices 

Radio  Program  Production 


select  one 


Fall    Winter    Spring 


15 
Fall 

4 

4 
3-5 

3 

1 


3 

- 

17 

3 

17 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

- 

3 

3 

1 

1 

15-17 


L5 


16 


Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

Students  in  this  program  are  required  to  either  achieve  a  grade  of  B  or  higher 
in  both  GSD  101  and  102  or  a  grade  of  C  in  English  390. 

-'If  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed 
for  spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  in  this  program  must  also  either  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  typing  at  thirty  words  per  minute  by  passing  a  test  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Secretarial  and  Business  Education,  or  pass  Secretary  and  Business  Education  201a 
with  a  grade  of  B. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter  hours 
of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  six  hours  of  Humanities. 

Radio-Television  majors  may  not  request  a  waiver  in  any  area  of  General  Studies. 
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First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 

GSB  100b  ,c 
GSC 
*GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  107a ,b 
GSD 
GSE 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201b 
GSB  201c 
*GSC  200 
GSC  208 
GSD  103 
GSE 

Spch  102 
Spch  104 
Spch  202 
Spch  209 


Recommended  Program 

SPEECH1 
(Interpretation  Specialization) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

Fall 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Elective 

Western  Civilization  -  History 

Humanities  Electives 

3 
World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Basic  College  Math  .  ) 

„    .    ,  x   Select  One 

Foreign  Language  .  .  ) 

Physical  Education 


Science  Electives 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

Logic  and  Meaning 

Speech 

Healthful  Living 

Public  Speaking 

Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

Principles  of  Discussion 

Forensic  Activities 


Winter   Spring 


_ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3-5 

3 

3 

1 
14-16 

1 
15 

1 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4        4        4 
-        4        - 

4 
4 

4 
3 

3 
3 
4 

3 

3 


15 


15 


17 


^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
See  College  of  Education  and  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  other 
areas  of  Speech. 

-Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
The  department  requires  a  "C"  average  in  GSD  101,  102,  and  103,  or  their 
approved  equivalent. 

If  eight  quarter  hour  math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed  for 
spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  with  an  emphasis  on  interpretation  will  also  be  required 
to  complete  a  course  of  study  involving  sixteen  quarter  hours  of  English  which  will 
be  determined  on  an  individual  basis  with  the  department. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter  hours 
of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  five  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies)  or  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

SPEECH 
(Public  Relations  Specialization) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 


First  Year 


GSA  Science  Electivesz 

GSA  299a  Survival  of  Man 

*GSB  201b  Introduction  to  Sociology 

*GSB  201c  Introduction  to  Psychology 

GSC  Humanities  Electives 

*GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition3 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition3 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSE  Physical  Education 

*R&T  251  Survey  of  Broadcasting 

Spch  203  Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication  - 


Second  Year 

GSA  299b  Survival  of  Man  4 

GSB  211a  Introductory  Economics  4 

GSB  211b  American  Government  -        -        4 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

i  - 
15 

L5 

4 
18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

GSB  325  Race  &  Minority  Relations  -  -  3 

*GSC  200  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  4 

GSC  208  Logic  and  Meaning  3 

GSD  107a  Basic  College  Math  5 

*GSD  110  Economic  and  Business  Statistics  -  3  - 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living  -  -  3 

*C&P  311  Contemporary  Photography  -  -  4 

*Jrnl  345  History  of  Journalism  3  -  - 

*Mgt  340  Business  Organization  &  Management  -  4  - 

*Mktg  301  Marketing  Fundamentals  _^_  _^_  __4 

16  14  18 


^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

-^Students  who  have  areas  of  special  interest  may  work  out  minimal  deviations 

from  this  curriculum  with  the  concurrence  of  the  deaprtment. 
2 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

3The  department  requires  a  "C"  average  in  GSD  101,  102  and  GSC  103,  or  their 
approved  equivalent. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  three  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  six  hours  of  Humanities 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

SPEECH   . 
(Teaching) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

First  Year  Fall    Winter    Spring 

2 
GSA  Science  Elective  4 

:ion  -  History 

3 


GSB  100b, c  Western  Civilization  -  History  4  4 

GSC  Humanities  Electives            ,,  3  3 

*GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition" 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition3  3  3 

GSD  103  Speech  -  3        - 

GSD  107a, b  Basic  College  Math  .  )  3-5  3        3 

^cri  T?    •    t  \   Select  One 

GSD  Foreign  Language  .  .  ) 

GSE  Physical  Education  111 

Spch  102  Public  Speaking  -  _^       _h_ 

14-16  17  15 

Second  Year  Fall  Winter    Spring 

2 

GSA  Science  Electives  4  4        4 

GSB  201b  Introduction  to  Sociology  4  -        - 

GSB  201c  Introduction  to  Psychology  -  4        - 

GSB  300a  History  of  United  States  (1492-1815)5  -  3        - 

*GSC  200  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  -  -        4 

*GSC  203  Drama  and  the  Arts  of  the  Theater  3  -        - 

GSC  208  Logic  and  Meaning  4 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living  3 

*Guid  305  Educational  Psychology  -  -        4 

Spch  202  Public  Speaking  -  3        - 

Spch  104  Training  the  Speaking  Voice  .  )  -  4        - 

c  u    onn  ™  s  Select  One 

Spch  200  Phonetics ) 

Spch  205  Argumentation  and  Debate  __4  _-       _- 

18  18  16 


*Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
See  also  the  College  of  Education. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

The  department  requires  a  "C"  average  in  GSD  101,  102,  and  GSC  103,  or  their 
approved  equivalent. 

If  eight  quarter  hour  math  sequence  is  selected,  three  hours  listed  for  spring 
may  be  electives. 

This  course  fulfills  state  certificate  requirements  for  American  History  and 
the  constitution  examinations.   Substitutions  for  this  course  are  available. 

Comments :  For  students  in  this  program,  the  department  requires  one  24  hour 
secondary  concentration  in  a  separate  area.  A  secondary  concentration  in  English 
or  social  sciences  is  recommended. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  three  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  two  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies)  or  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201b 
*GSB  211b 

GSC 
*GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD  107a, b 

GSD 

GSE 


SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY 
(Public  School  Speech  Clinician) 
College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 


Science  Electives 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

American  Government 

Humanities  Electives 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech  , 

Basic  College  Mathematics   .  ) 

Foreign  Language  ) 

Physical  Education 


Select  One 


Fall    Winter    Spring; 


3 

3 

3-5 

1 


14-16 


4 
3 
3 

3 
3 

_1 
17 


Second  Year 


GSA 

201a, b 

*GSB 

201c 

*GSB 

300a 

*GSB 

331 

GSC 

GSE 

201 

*Psyc 

301 

*Ed.Ad.  355 

*Psyc 

305 

SP&A 

200 

SP&A 

203 

SP&A 

212 

Introductory  Biology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

History  of  United  States  (1492-1815) 

American  Educational„Systems 

Humanities  Electives 

Healthful  Living 

Child  Psychology 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Psychology  of  Personality 

Phonetics 

Introduction  to  Speech  Science 

Articulatory  Problems  &  Delayed  Speech 


Fall 

4 
4 
3 


Winter    Spring 

4 


18 


4 
18 


_k_ 
18 


^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  who  plans  to  be  a  public  school  speech 
clinician  in  Illinois ,  thereby  needing  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  Limited  Special 
Teaching  Certificate.   See  also  the  College  of  Education. 

-Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
The  department  requires  a  C  average  in  GSD  101,  102,  and  GSC  103,  or  their 
approved  equivalent. 

If  the  eight  quarter  hour  health  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed 
for  spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science  and  four  hours  of  Social  Studies. 

Students  in  the  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSA  (Science)  or  GSB  (Social  Studies).   Since  some  major  field  requirements 
are  met  by  GSB  courses,  the  most  common  waiver  is  area  GSA. 
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Recommended  Program 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY1 
(Speech  Clinician) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

First  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives2 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives2 

GSC  Humanities  Electives2 

>GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition3 

GSD  101,  102     English  Composition3 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSD  107a,  b      Basic  College  Math.  .  )  _  . 

.m  „    .   T  v  Select  One 

GSD  Foreign  Language.  .  .  ) 

GSE  Physical  Education 


Second  Year 

GSA  201a,  b  Introductory  Biology 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives2 

'''GSB  201c  Introduction  to  Psychology 

GSC  Humanities  Electives2 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

*Psyc  301  Child  Psychology 

"Psyc  305  Psychology  of  Personality-* 

SP  &  A  200  Phonetics 

SP  &  A  203  Introduction  to  Speech  Science 

SP  &  A  212  Articulatory  Problems  &  Delayed  Speech 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Ot. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3-5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

15-17 

18 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

15        16         18 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^-This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  who  plans  to  be  a  speech  clinician 
in  work  environments  other  than  public  school,  thereby  not  seeking  the  requirements 
for  a  teaching  certificate.   See  also  the  College  of  Education. 

2Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

3The  department  requires  a  "C"  average  in  GSD  101,  102,  and  GSC  103,  or  their 
approved  equivalent. 

If  the  eight  quarter  hour  math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed  for 
spring  may  be  electives. 

Health  Education  312  (Emotional  Health)  is  an  approved  substitute. 

°SP  &  A  409  (Research  Techniques  in  Speech  Science)  is  an  approved  substitute. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  the  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSA  (Science)  or  GSB  (Social  Studies).   Since  some  major  field  requirements 
are  met  by  GSB  courses,  the  most  common  waiver  is  area  GSA. 
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Recommended  Program 


THEATERS 


(Acting-Directing  option) 

(Design-Technical  option) 

(Playwriting-Dramatic  Literature  option) 

(Dance  option) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
*GSC  103 
GSC  110a, b,c 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  10  3 
GSD  107a, b 
GSD 
GSE 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 
*GSC  201 
*GSC  354a, b 

GSE 

GSE  201 

Thea  llla,b,c 

Thea  217 


Fall    Winter    Spring 


Science  Electives^ 

o 

Social  Studies  Electives 

World  Literature  for  Composition-5 

Introduction  to  Western  Humanities 

English  Composition^ 

Speech 

Basic  College  Math^) 

Foreign  Language.  .) 

Physical  Education 


Select  one 


Science  Electivesz 
Social  Studies  Electives' 
Introduction  to  Drama 
History  of  the  Theater 
Physical  Education 
Healthful  Living 
Staging  Techniques 
Acting 


_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3-5 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

16-18 

14 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

I 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4 

15 


17 


^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

3The  department  requires  a  "C"  average  in  GSD  101,  102,  and  GSC  103. 
^If  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  three  hours  listed  for 
spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :  Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter  hours 
of  Science,  and  two  hours  of  Social  Studies. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  GSC  (Humanities) 
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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Preparation  of  teachers  of  all  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school  is  the  special  function  of  the  College  of  Education. 
In  its  graduate  offerings,  however,  it  broadens  its  efforts  to  include  professional 
work  for  prospective  college  teachers  and  several  specializations  in  school  admin- 
istration and  supervision. 

The  College  of  Education,  housed  in  the  Wham  Education  Building,  is  the  oldest 
unit  of  the  University,  which  was  originally  chartered  as  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University. 

ACCREDITATION:   North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  National 
Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education,  American  Psychological  Association, 
and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

DEGREES  OFFERED:   Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Music  Education 


Art  Education 
Biological  Sciences 
Business  Teacher  Education 
Chemistry 
Elementary  Education 

Early  Childhood 

Elementary  Education 
English 

Teacher  Training 
Foreign  Languages 

French 

German 

Latin 

Russian 

Spanish 
Geography 
Government 
Health  Education 
History 
Journalism 


Language  Arts 
Mathematics 
Music  Education 
Physical  Education 

Men 

Women 
Physics 
Recreation  &  Outdoor  Education 

Community  Recreation 

Outdoor  Education 

Outdoor  Recreation  Management 

R.ecreation  for  Special  Populations 
"Secondary  Education 
Social  Studies 
Special  Education 

Acoustically  Handicapped 

Maladjusted 

Mentally  Retarded 
Speech 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 


"Secondary  Education  is  not  a  major  but  contains  many  programs  leading  towards 
certification  for  teaching  a  specific  subject  matter.   All  students  should  check 
the  Undergraduate  Catalog  for  the  Carbondale  Campus  for  specific  requirements 
concerning  the  Standard  High  School  Certificate,  the  Standard  Special  Certificate, 
Student  Teaching,  and  admission  to  a  Teacher  Education  Program. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS :   Students  can  continue  on  the  graduate  level  of  the  above  programs 

and  in  some  areas  not  listed.   For  more  specific  information  a  student  should  consult 
with  the  College  of  Education,  the  Graduate  School  Office,  or  write  to  Central  Publi- 
cations, Southern  Illinois  University  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Graduate  School  Catalog 
for  the  Carbondale  Campus. 

ORGANIZATIONS :   Scholastic  and  Professional  Honoraries :   Kappa  Delta  Pi,  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
and  Pi  Lambda  Theta. 

Departmental :   Association  of  Childhood  Education,  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  Men's  P.E.  majors,  Recreation  Club,  Student  Education  Association,  Women 
in  Education,  Women's  Professional  P.E.,  and  Women's  Recreation  Association. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS :   Students  preparing  to  teach  should  become  aware  of  all  the  specific 
requirements  and  prerequisites  involved  in  Teacher  Certification.   Also  admission  to 
the  University  or  to  an  academic  unit  does  not  admit  a  student  into  the  formal 
Teacher  Education  Program  (see  Transfer  Admissions-Eligibility).   Note:   A  "C" 
average  in  GSD  101,  102  and  GSC  103  is  a  requirement  for  teacher  certification,  not 
a  College  of  Education  requirement. 

Students  wanting  to  transfer  occupational  credit  into  the  College  of  Education 
should  consult  the  department  to  determine  possible  applicability  of  this  credit 
towards  meeting  degree  requirements. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 

Chief  Academic  Advisor 
College  of  Education 
Ph:   (618)  453-4394 


Chairman  of  (State  Major) 
College  of  Education 
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Admissions  Office 

Woody  Hall 

Ph:   (618)  453-4381 


Recommended  Program 


ART  EDUCATION 


College  of  Education 


First  Year 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Ot. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

- 

4 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

GSA  Science  Electives2 

GSC  101  Art  Appreciation 

GSC  103  World  Literature  Composition 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSD  Foreign  Language 

GSE  Physical  Education 

Art  100a  Basic  Studio  -  Sculpture) 

Art  100b  Basic  Studio  -  Crafts.  .)Select  0ne 

Art  100c  Basic  Studio  -  Painting 

Art  lOOd  Basic  Studio  -  Graphics.  .) 

Art  lOOe  Basic  Studio  -  Drawing  .  .)Select  0ne 


Second  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives2 

GSB  201b  Introduction  to  Sociology 

GSB  201c  Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

GSB  211b  American  Government 3  4       - 

GSC  102  Philosophy  (Ethics)  3 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living  -       -        3 

Art  200a,  b,  c  Studio  Disciplines  4       4        4 

Art  225  Introduction  to  Art  History^  -       3        3 

■'Guid.  305  Educational  Psychology  -       -        4 

'•'Sec.  Ed.  310  History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Ed.  4_ 

16  18       18 


15 

16 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

-Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

■'-Also  available  within  the  School  of  Art  under  the  College  of  Communications 
and  Fine  Arts.   Students  seeking  a  B.S.  degree  through  the  College  of  Education 
are  not  required  to  complete  the  specialization  required  under  Communications 
and  Fine  Arts  but  are  required  to  complete  81  hours  of  art  coursework. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section. 

-^students  preparing  for  teacher  certification  must  complete  a  course  in 
American  Government  or  American  History. 

^Substitute  for  GSC  204  (Meaning  in  Visual  Arts) 

Comments :   GSC  340,  341,  and  342  (Modern  Art)  are  required. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  should  attempt  to  complete 
their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter  hours  of 
Science,  ten  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES1 
College  of  Education 

First  Year 

'-GSA  201a,  b  Introductory  Biology2 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives3 

GSC  Humanities  Electives-* 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSD  103  Speech 

Math.  Ilia,  b  College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry^ 

'"Chem.  121a,  b  General  Chemistry  &  Qualitative  Analysis^ 


Second  Year 

GSA  301  Principles  of  Physiology 

GSA  303  Ferns,  Trees,  and  Wild  Flowers 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives3 

GSB  211b  American  Government 

GSC  Humanities  Electives3 

GSE  Physical  Education 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

-'Bot.  300  Morphology  of  Non-Vascular  Plants 

-"Zoo.  102  General  Invertebrate  Zoology 

-'Zoo.  103  General  Vertebrate  Zoology 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

5 

15 

17 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

- 

16       16       16 


-Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

■■-See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  . 

2GSA  201a,  b  or  GSA  210a,  b  (Environmental  Biology)  is  required. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^Substitutes  for  GSD  Math.   Math  Ilia,  b  or  GSD  Math  is  required. 

^Substitutes  for  GSA  101b.   Chem.  121a,  b  or  Chem.  110a,  b  is  required. 

Comments :   Students  should  consult  the  department  for  additional  science 
requirements  and  professional  education  courses  required  for  teacher  certification. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter 
hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of 
General  Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science) . 
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Recommended  Program 

BUSINESS  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201b 

'-GSB  201c 

GSC 

GSD  101, 

GSD  103 

-GSD  110 

GSE 
■Math.  Ilia 


Science  Electives^ 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Electives^ 
102     English  Composition 
Speech 

Economic  &  Business  Statistics 
Physical  Education 
College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry-^ 


Fall 

W 

inter 

Spring 

Ot. 

0t. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

5 

5 

L8 


L6 


16 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  211b 

GSC 

GSE  201 
'■Acct  250 
'•Econ  214,  215 
'-Mktg.  301 

Sec.  201b 
-Guid.  30  5 


Fall    Winter    Spring 


.4 


Science  Electives' 
American  Government- 
Humanities  Electives-^ 
Healthful  Living 
Accounting  Fundamentals 
Economics  (Macro  -  Micro)" 
Marketing  Fundamentals 
Typing 
Educational  Psychology 


18 


1  5 


-'"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^Students  in  this  program  will  need  to  prepare  to  teach  in  at  least  four 
but  preferably  five  of  the  following  areas:   Business  Law,  Data  Processing, 
Distributive  Education,  Electronic  Data  Processing,  General  Business  or  Consumer 
Education,  Office  Practice  and  Machines,  Shorthand  and  Transcription,  Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping  -  Accounting  and  Record  Keeping. 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
-*Math  Ilia,  b  or  GSD  107a  is  required.   Math  Ilia,  b  is  a  substitute  for 
GSD  Math. 

Students  must  have  one  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  for 
teacher  certification  requirement. 

Accounting  250  or  Accounting  251a  (Financial  Accounting) . 
Substitutes  for  GSB  211a 

Comments :   Requirements  for  this  program  will  exceed  the  usual  192  quarter 
hours  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies) . 
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Recommended  Program 

CHEMISTRY l 
College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSE 

Math.  Ilia,  1 


Second  Year 

GSB  211b 

GSC 

GSD  126a,  b,  < 

GSE  201 

Chem.  121a,  b 

Chem.  235 
•Guid.  305 
•Sec.  Ed.  310 


Science  Electives^ 

2 
Social  Studies  Electives 

Humanities  Electives^ 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry-3 


American  Government 

Humanities  Electives^ 

Elementary  German 

Healthful  Living 

Gen.  Chemistry  &  Qualitative  Analysis-3 

Gen.  Qualitative  Analysis 

Educational  Psychology 

History  &  Prin.  of  Secondary  Education 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Ot. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

16 

16 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

15 


15 


-Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
A  curriculum  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  become  secondary  school  chemistry 
teachers.   See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections.   Note  that  the  GSA  elective 
should  be  a  course  from  the  biological  science  area  to  fulfill  that  area  requirement 
Substitutes  for  GSD  Math. 
Students  must  have  one  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  for 
teacher  certification. 

-"Substitutes  for  GSA  area  requirements. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above 
should  attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which 
include  three  quarter  hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four 
hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science) . 
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Recommended  Program 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION1 
(Early  Childhood  Option) 

College  of  Education 


102 


First  Year 

GSA  110a,  I 
GSB  102a 
GSB  102b 
GSB  201b 
GSC  100 
GSC  101 
GSC  103 
GSD  101 
GSD  103 
GSE 

Math  Ilia,  b 
•Mus.  01 Oe 


Second  Year 

GSA  110a,  b 

GSB  201c 
■-'-GSB  211b 
*GSB  300b,  c 

GSC  102 

GSC  202 

GSC  209 

GSE  201 
*Math  310 
-'-Art  300 
*Guid.  305 
*Ed.  Adm.  355 


Earth  Science 

Anthropology 

Geography 

Intro  to  Sociology 

Music  Understanding  )  „  - 

,  Select  one 
Art  Appreciation  .  .) 

World  Literature  for  Composition2 

English  Composition2 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

Class  Applied  Music  (Piano) 


Environmental  Biology 

Intro  to  Psychology 

American  Government^ 

History  of  the  United  States  (1815-present) 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

Intro  to  Poetry 

Modern  Literature 

Healthful  Living 

Teaching  Elementary  Math 

Art  Education 

Educational  Psychology 

Philosophy  of  Education 


Fall 

W 

inter 

Spring 

qt. 

qt. 

qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

17 

16 

1 
16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

15 


3 
3 
3 

4 

17 


4 

3 

4 
__4 
18 


-Required  by  the  academic  unit 

•1-Students  in  this  program  are  recommended  to  plan  a  September  Experience.   This 
experience  consists  of  serving  as  a  teacher  aide  at  an  elementary  school  for  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Student  teaching  can  be  in  a  kindergarten  or  one  of  the  primary  grades. 

2A  "C"  average  is  required  in  GSD  101,  102  and  GSC  103 

-'Recommended  for  qualified  students.   GSD  Math  is  acceptable. 

4a  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  teacher 
certification. 

Comments:   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
to  complete  their  remaining  G.  S.  requirements  which  include  six  quarter  hours  of 
Science  and  six  hours  of  Social  Studies. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  G.  S. 
in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION1 
College  of  Education 


102 


First  Year 

GSA  110a,  I 
GSB  102a 
GSB  102b 
GSB  201b 
GSC  100 
GSC  101 
GSC  103 
GSD  101, 
GSD  103 
GSE 
Math  Ilia,  b 


Second  Year 

GSA  210a,  b 

GSB  201c 

GSB  211b 
-'"GSB  300b,  c 

GSB  331 

GSC  102 

GSC  202 

GSC  209 

GSE  201 
*Math  310 
*Guid.  305 
*Ed.  Adm.  355 
*P.E.W.  319 


Earth  Science 

Anthropology 

Geography 

Intro  to  Sociology 

Music  Understanding  )  Select  one 

Art  Appreciation  .  .) 

World  Literature  for  Composition^ 

English  Composition^ 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry- 


Environmental  Biology 

Intro  to  Psychology 

American  Government^ 

History  of  the  United  States  (1815-present) 

The  American  Educational  Systems 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

Intro  to  Poetry 

Modern  Literature 

Healthful  Living 

Teaching  Elementary  Math 

Educational  Psychology 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Teaching  Elementary  School  Group  Activities 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

qt. 

qt. 

qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 
17 

5 
16 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

19 


3 

4 

_4 
18 


-Required  by  the  academic  unit 

^Students  in  this  program  are  recommended  to  plan  a  September  Experience.   This 
experience  consists  of  serving  as  a  teacher  aide  in  an  elementary  school  for  a  short 
period  of  time. 

2A  "C"  average  in  GSD  101,  102  and  GSD  103  is  required. 
Recommended  for  qualified  students.   GSD  math  is  a  substitute. 

^A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  teacher 
certification. 

Comments:   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science  and  six  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

ENGLISH 
Option  1  (Teacher  Training) * 

College  of  Education 

First  Year  Fall  Winter  Spring 

Qt .        Ot.        Qt. 

GSA  Science  Electives2  4         4  4 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives2  4  4 

GSC  100  Music  Understanding)^  .  .   „  „ 

„„  -.«■,  .  .        ^.Select  One  3         - 

GSC  101  Art  Appreciation.  .) 

GSC  102  Philosophy  (Ethics)                          -         3          - 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition^            -         -          3 

GSD  101,  102     English  Composition3                        3         3 

GSD  103  Speech 

'GSD  Foreign  Language 

GSE  Physical  Education 


Second  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

201b 

GSB 

201c 

'GSB 

211b 

^GSC 

201 

'GSC 

202 

■GSC 

210 

■GSD 

GSE 

201 

•Guic 

I.  305 

■Sec. 

Ed.  310 

n 

Science  Electives^ 

Intro,  to  Sociology 

Intro,  to  Psychology 

American  Government^ 

Introduction  to  Drama 

Introduction  to  Poetry 

Introduction  to  Fiction 

Foreign  Language 

Healthful  Living 

Educational  Psychology 

History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Ed 


- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14 

18 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

17        18         14 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

■'-See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  &  Sciences. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

3A  "C"  average  is  required  in  GSD  101,  102  and  GSC  103,  or  their  approved 
equivalent . 

A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for 
teacher  certification. 

Comments :   Students  interested  in  this  program  should  consult  the  department 
chairman.   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of  Humanities, 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of 
General  Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(French  -  Teaching) 

College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD  123a, 

GSE 

GSE  201 

Fr.  123a, 


b ,  c 


b, 


Second  Year 

GSA 

•-GSB  201c 
•GSB  211b 

GSC 
•-Guid  305 

Fr.  201a,  b, 

Fr.  220a,  b, 
•Sec.  Ed.  310 


9 

Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives2 

Humanities  Electives2 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  French 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

French  Conversation 


Science  Electivesz 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
American  Government-^ 

9 

Humanities  Electives^ 
Educational  Psychology 
Intermediate  French 
Intermediate  French  Conversation 
History  &  Prin.  of  Secondary  Ed. 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

16 

16 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

4 

16 


16 


16 


-Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.   Other  languages  available 
that  are  not  listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian. 
Consult  the  Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 
-*A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for 
Teacher  Certification. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE1 
(German  -  Teaching) 

College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD  126a, b,c 

GSE 

GSE  201 

Ger  126a  ,b  ,c 


Second  Year 

GSA 
*GSB  201c 
*GSB  211b 

GSC 
*Guid  305 

Ger  201a, b,c 

Ger  220a, b,c 
*S.  Ed.  310 


Fall 

Qt. 


Winter 
Qt, 


Spring 
Qt. 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives 

Humanities  Elective 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  German 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

German  Conversation 


Science  Electives  4 

Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

American  Government 

Humanities  Electives  3 

Educational  Psychology 

Intermediate  German  3 

Intermediate  German  Conversation  2 

History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  - 


4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 
16 

1 
16 

1 
17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

16 


4 
3 

3 
2 

16 


3 

4 
3 

2 
_h 
16 


*Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.   Other  languages  available 
that  are  not  listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian.   Consult 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements . 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Teacher 
Certification. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaing  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(Latin  -  Teaching)  *- 
College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD  133a,  b 

GSE 

GSE  201 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201c 
'•GSB  211b 

GSC 
'•Guid  305 

Latin  201a,  b, 
--Sec.  Ed.  310 


Science  Electivesz 
Social  Studies  Electives^ 
Humanities  Elective- 
World  Literature  for  Composition 
English  Composition 
Speech 

Elementary  Latin 
Physical  Education 
Healthful  Living 


Science  Electives 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

American  Government^ 

Humanities  Electives^ 

Educational  Psychology 

Intermediate  Latin 

History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Ed, 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

15 

15 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

3 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

15 


15 


18 


'-'"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.   Other  languages  available 

that  are  not  listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian. 

Consult  the  department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
3 
A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for 

Teacher  Certification. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
three  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(Russian  -  Teaching)! 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD  136a, b,c 

GSE 

GSE  201 

Russ  136a  ,b  ,  c 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201c 
-GSB  211b 

GSC 
*Guid  305 

Russ  201a, b,c 

Russ  220a ,b  ,  c 
*S.  Ed.  310 


College  of  Education 


Science  Electives 

o 
Social  Studies  Electives 

o 

Humanities  Elective 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  Russian 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

Russian  Conversation 


Fall 

4 
4 


3 

1 

L6 

Fall 

4 
4 


Science  Electives 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
American  Government-^ 
Humanities  Electives  3 

Educational  Psychology 

Intermediate  Russian  3 

Intermediate  Russian  Conversation  2 

History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  - 

16 


Winter 
Qt. 

4 
4 


4 
3 

3 
2 

16 


Spring 
Ot. 


- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

3 

1 

1 

16 

17 

Winter 

Spring 

3 
4 
3 
2 
_4 
16 


^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.   Other  languages  available 
that  are  not  listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian. 
Consult  the  Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 

o 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Teacher 
Certification . 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  includes  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


(Spanish  -  Teaching) 
College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD  140a,  b,c 

GSE 

GSE  201 

Span  140a, b,c 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201c 
*GSB  211b 

GSC 
*Guid  305 

Span  201a ,b , c 

Span  220a, b,c 
*S.  Ed.  310 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives 

Humanities  Elective 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  Spanish 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

Spanish  Conversation 


Science  Electives 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

American  Government 

Humanities  Electives 

Educational  Psychology 

Intermediate  Spanish 

Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation 

History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Ot. 

Ot. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 
16 

1 
16 

1 
17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

i  - 
16 

16 

4 
16 

^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.   Other  languages  available 
that  are  not  listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian.   Consult 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Teacher 
Certification . 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  includes  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 
GEOGRAPHY1 
College  of  Education 


102 


First  Year 

GSA  110a,  b 

GSB  102a 

GSB  102b 
GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101 

GSD  103 
-'-GSD 
GSE 

GSE  201 


Second  Year 

GSA 
*GSA  331 
*GSB  201c 

GSB  211a 
-'-"GSB  211b 

GSC  205 

GSC  207 
*Guid.  305 
*S.  Ed.  310 

Geog.  300 

Geog.  302 


Earth  Science 

Anthropology 

Geography 

Humanities  Electives 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 


o 

Science  Electives 

Climate 

Intro  to  Phychology 

Introductory  Economics 

American  Government-^ 

Design 

Philosophy 

Educational  Psychology 

History  &  Principles  of  Sec.  Education 

Intro  to  Geography 

Physical  Geography 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

qt. 

Qt. 

4 

Qt. 
4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14 

18 

3 
17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

4 
16 


3 

4 

15 


_4 

15 


-Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

ISee  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
2Select  from  General  Studies  elective  section 

3a  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  teacher 
certification. 

Comments :   Each  student  should  develop  his  own  program  in  council  with  the 
Department  of  Geography. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  com- 
pleting their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  three  quarter 
hours  of  science  and  six  hours  of  humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies) . 
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Recommended  Program 
GOVERNMENT 1 


College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB  100a,  b 

GSB  201b 

GSC  100 

GSC  101 

GSC  102 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD 

GSD  107a,  b 

GSE 

GSE  201 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201c 

GSB  211a 
-GSB  211b 
-Govt.  231 

GSC 

■Guid.  30  5 
•Sec.  Ed.  310 

Govt.  232 

Govt.  305 


Select  One 


Science  Electives 

Western  Civilization  -  History 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Music  Understanding), 

Art  Appreciation.  .)' 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language.  .) 

Basic  College  Math . )Select  0ne 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 


Science  Electives 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Introduction  to  Economics 

American  Government ) 

American  National  Government)Select  0ne 

Humanities  Electives^ 

Educational  Psychology 

History  and  Prin.  of  Secondary  Ed. 

State  and  Local  Government 

Development  of  American  Constitution 


Fall    Winter    Spring 
Qt.       Qt.       Qt. 


- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

3-5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

14-16 

18 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

15 


16 


15 


'-''Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section 

Comments :   There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  requirements  for  a  Government 
major,  depending  upon  the  interest  of  the  student.   Prospective  majors  should 
consult  with  the  department  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  seven  quarter 
hours  of  Science  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

HEALTH  EDUCATION l 

College  of  Education 


First  Year 


GSA 
GSB 

BSB  201b 
GSC  100 
GSC  101 
GSC  102 
GSC  103 
GSD  101, 
GSD  103 
GSE 
GSE  201 


102 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 
'--GSB  201c 

GSC 

GSD 

GSD  107a,  b 
'-Guid.  30  5 
'-Sec.  Ed.  310 

H.  Ed.  300 

H.  Ed.  301 

H.  Ed.  312 


Select  One 


Science  Electives 
Social  Studies  Electives 
Introduction  to  Sociology- 
Music  Understanding), 
Art  Appreciation.  .)' 
Philosophy  (Ethics) 
World  Literature  for  Composition 
English  Composition 
Speech 

Physical  Education 
Health  Education 


Science  Elective 
Social  Studies  Elective 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Electives^ 


Select  One 


Foreign  Language ) 

Basic  College  Mathematics  .) 

Educational  Psychology 

History  &  Prin.  of  Secondary  Education 

Communicable  Disease 

Health  Education  Concepts,  Advanced 

Emotional  Health 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

15 

15 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3-5 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

14-16 


17 


L8 


''-Required  for  this  program. 
Students  must  select  one  of  three  available  options:   Health  Education  in 
Elementary  Schools,  Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools,  or  Community  Health  Education. 
^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter 
hours  of  Science  and  four  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science) . 
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Recommended  Program 


HISTORY - 


College  of  Education 


102 


First  Year 

GSA 
*GSB  100a, b 

GSC 

GSD  101, 

GSD  103 
*GSD 

GSE 

GSE  201 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201c 
*GSB  300a, b 

GSC 
*GSD 

*Guid  305 
*S.  Ed.  310 


Science  Electives 

Western  Civilization  -  History 

2 
Humanities  Electives 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language-^ 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 


Science  Electives 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

History  of  the  United  States 

o 
Humanities  Electives 

Foreign  Language,  Intermediate-' 

Educational  Psychology 

History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

18 

18 

3 
17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

3 

3 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4 

i  - 

17 

4 
16 

16" 

^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

•^See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
The  department  requires  two  years  of  Foreign  Language  or  two  years  of  Mathematics 

Comments :   No  secondary  concentration  (minor)  is  required,  though  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  should  be  taken  in  related  fields  approved  by  the  department. 

When  possible,  transfer  students  should  consult  with  the  department  prior  to 
their  first  quarter  of  attendance. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  one  quarter  hour 
of  Social  Studies  and  four  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies) . 
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Recommended  Program 

JOURNALISM1 

College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

r-SD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD  107a,  b 

GSD 

GSE 


Science  Electivesz 

Social  Studies  Electives-^ 

Humanities  Electives- 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math) 


Foreign  Language.  . 
Physical  Education 


Fall 

W 

inter 

Spring 

Ot. 

Ot. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

Select  One 

3-5 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

14 


17 


17 


Second  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 
GSE 

GSE  201 
J  203 
J  301 
J  302 
Elect. 


Fall   Winter    Spring 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives 

Humanities  Electives^ 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

News 

News  Writing  and  Editing  I 

News  Writing  and  Editing  II 

Electives 


16 


15 


14 


Also  available  under  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts. 
^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

3lf  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours 
listed  for  Spring  may  be  used  as  electives. 

^See  requirements  in  Undergraduate  Bulletin. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  four  hours  of  Humanities 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

LANGUAGE  ARTS1 

College  of  Education 

Fall    Winter    Spring 
First  Year  Qt .      Qt.       Qt. 

9 

GSA  Science  Electives  4        4- 

GSB  100a, b  History  -  Western  Civilization  4        4- 

GSB  102a  Anthropology  4 

GSB  201b  Introduction  to  Sociology  4 

GSB  211a  Economics  -        -        4 

GSB  211b  American  Government  4 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition  3 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSE  Physical  Education 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

Second  Year 

GSA  331  Climate 

GSA  312  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

GSB  300a, b,c     History  of  United  States 

GSC  100  Music  Understanding  .  )   „  -,   ,_  n  3 

„„„  6    '   Select  One 

GSC  101  Art  Appreciation   .  .  ) 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition  3  -  - 

GSC  200  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  4 

GSC  202  Introduction  to  Poetry  -  -  3 

GSC  210  Introduction  to  Fiction  -  -  3 

GSD  103  Speech  3 

GSD  Foreign  Language )  Select  0ne  3-5  3  3 

GSD  107a, b  Basic  College  Mathematics   .  ) 

Guid  305  Educational  Psychology  -  -  4 

15-17  16  16 


3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

16 

16 

3 
15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

Consult  with  the  College  of  Education  for  program  requirements. 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  eight 
quarter  hours  of  Sciences  and  six  hours  of  Humanities. 
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Recommended  Program 
MATHEMATICS 


College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSA  101a, b 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSE 

Math  llla,b 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201b 
*GSB  201c 
*GSB  211b 

GSC 

GSE  201 

Math  150a, b 
*Phys  211a 
*Guid  305 


Introduction  to  Physical^Science 

Social  Studies  Electives 

Humanities  Electives 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 


Science  Electives 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

American  Government 

2 
Humanities  Electives 

Healthful  Living 

Elementary  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry 

University  Physics 

Educational  Psychology 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 
16 

5 
16 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

5 

5 

- 

L6 


16 


5 
19 


^Required  for  this  curriculum. 
See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

Substitutes  for  GSD  Math.   Also  proficiency  exams  can  be  taken  in  any  or  all  of 
these  courses . 

A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Teacher 
Certification. 

Physics  211b, c  is  recommended. 
Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter  hours 
of  Social  Studies  and  one  hour  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science) . 
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Recommended  Program 
MUSIC  EDUCATION1-2 
College  of  Education 


First  Year 


GSA  Science  Electives3 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives3 

GSC  Humanities  Elective3 

GSD  101,  102     English  Composition 

GSD  107a,  b      Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.)^ 

GSD  Foreign  Language )  Select  One 

GSE  Physical  Education 

Mus.  105a,  b,  c   Theory  of  Music  Fundamentals 


Second  Year 


GSA  Science  Electives3 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives3 

GSB  211b  American  Government^ 

GSC  Humanities  Electives3 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSE  Physical  Education 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

>Guid.  305  Educational  Psychology 

''Sec.  Ed.  310  History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Ed 

Mus.  205  Theory  of  Music -Advanced 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

qt. 

qt. 

Qt. 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3-5 

3 

3 

1 

- 

1 

4 

4 

4 

15-17 

17 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

18      16       17 


''"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

•'■Also  available  under  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts. 

2Each  resident  music  student  must  maintain  satisfactory  membership  in  either 
a  university  band,  orchestra,  or  chorus  every  quarter  except  for  the  student 
teaching  quarter. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  must  pass  the  proficiency 
examination  in  secondary  piano.   Those  specializing  in  music  education  must 
present  a  half  recital  in  their  senior  year.   A  student  must  also  pass  a  proficiency 
test  in  voice  or  elect  class  voice  until  he  can  pass  the  test. 

3Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section. 

^If  eight  quarter  hours  Math  sequence  is  selected  the  three  hours  listed  for 
Spring  may  be  electives. 

^Students  desiring  a  secondary  school  teaching  certificate  must  have  a  course 
in  American  Government  or  American  History. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
(For  Men) 

College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD 

GSD  107a, b 

PEM  100 


Second  Year 

*GSA 

GSA  301 

GSB 
*GSB  201c 

GSC 

GSE  201 
*Guid  305 

PEM  100 
*S.  Ed.  310 


Science  Electives 
Social  Studies  Elective-*- 
Humanities  Electives-^ 
English  Composition 
Speech 

Foreign  Language  )2 

Basic  College  Mathematics   .  ) 
Methods  of  Teaching  Electives-^ 


Science  Elective-^ 
Principles  of  Physiology 
Social  Studies  Electives-1- 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Electives-'- 
Healthful  Living 
Educational  Psychology 
Methods  of  Teaching  Electives^ 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3-5 
Select  One 

3 

3 

3 
16-18 

3 
16 

3 
16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

.ry  Education  - 
17 

4 
18 

18 

*Required  for  this  curriculum. 

ISelect  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
If  eight  quarter  hours  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed  for 
spring  may  be  electives. 

-*See  Undergraduate  Catalog  for  specifics. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter  hours 
of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General  Studies 
in  area  GSA  (Science) . 
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Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3-5 
Select  One 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Recommended  Program 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
(For  Women) 1 

College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives2 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives2 

GSC  Humanities  Electives2 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSD  Foreign  Language  ) 3 

GSD  107a, b  Basic  College  Mathematics   .  ) 

PEW  113  Basic  Movement 

PEW  114  Speedball 

PEW  211  Intermediate  Swimming 

PEW  212  Beginning  Contemporary  Dance 

PEW  222  Folk  Dancing 

Second  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives^ 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives2 

GSB  201c  Introduction  to  Psychology 

GSC  Humanities  Electives2 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

Guid  305  Educational  Psychology 

S.  Ed.  310  History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  - 

PEW  224  Basketball  1 

PEW  228  Tennis  -        1        - 

PEW  242  Square  and  Social  Dance  1        -        - 

PEW  244  Hockey  -        -        1 

H.  Ed.  334  First  Aid  -        4        - 

16       16       16 


- 

18 

1 

16-18 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

:ion  - 

- 

4 

"Required  for  this  curriculum. 

lA  secondary  concentration  is  required  for  Standard  High  School  Certificate. 
2Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

3lf  eight  quarter  hours  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed  for 
spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  includes  six 
quarter  hours  of-  Science  and  four  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science) . 
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Recommended  Program 

PHYSICS 1 
College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives^ 

n 

GSC  Humanities  Electives*1 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSE  Physical  Education 

*Math  llla,b  College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry^ 

*Chem  121a, b  General  Chemistry  &  Qualitative  Analysis^ 


Second  Year 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

_ 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

16 

5 

17 

5 
16 

FaU 

Winter 

Spring 

,2-5 


GSA  Science  Elective' 

*GSB  201c  Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

*GSB  211b  American  Government6  4 

GSC  Humanities  Electives^-                      3  3        3 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living  3 

*Guid  305  Educational  Psychology                     -  -        4 

*Math  150a, b  Elementary  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry     5  5- 

Phys  301  Mechanics                                  3  -        - 

Phys  305a, b  Introduction  to  Electric  Theory  3-3 

*S .  Ed.  310  History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  -  _4_ 

18  16  17 


^Required  for  this  curriculum. 


See  also  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^Substitutes  for  GSD  Math. 
Substitutes  for  GSA  courses.   This  sequence  is  for  students  without  a  year  of 
high  school  Chemistry. 

-"All  students  must  have  a  course  from  the  Biological  area. 

"A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Teacher 
Certification. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  eight  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General  Studies 
in  area  GSA  (Science) . 
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Recommended  Program 

RECREATION  AND  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION : 
(Community  Recreation) 

College  of  Education 


First  Year 


GSA 

GSB  102a 
GSB  102b 
GSB  211a 
GSC  100 
GSC  101 
GSC  103 
GSD  101, 
GSD  103 
GSD  107 
GSD  109 
GSE 
Rec  201 


102 


Second  Year 

*GSA  312 
*GSA  340 
*GSB  201c 
*GSB  211b 
*GSB  321 

GSC 

GSE  201 
*Guid  305 
*Mgt  340 
*Govt  232 
*Mus  200 
*Spch  303 

Rec  202 


Select  One 


Science  Electives^ 

Introduction  to  Anthropology 

Introduction  to  Geography 

Introductory  Economics 

Music  Understanding  .  ) 

Art  Appreciation   .  .  ) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Basic  College  MathP 

Elements  of  Probability^ 

Physical  Education 

Leisure  and  Recreation 


Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

Ecology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

American  Government^ 

Socialization  of  the  Individual 

o 

Humanities  Electives^ 

Healthful  Living 

Educational  Psychology 

Business  Organization  and  Management 

State  and  Local  Government 

Fundamentals  of  Music 

Business  and  Professional  Speaking 

Programs  in  Recreation 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

3 

5 

1 

17 


3 

1 

18 


_3 

17 


4 

17 


Fall    Winter   Spring 

3        -        - 

3 
4 

4 

3 

3        3        3 

3 

4 
4 


17 


*Required  for  this  curriculum. 

-•■See  also  other  specializations  within  this  area. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

•^Math  recommended,  foreign  language  (one  year)  is  acceptable. 

^A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Teacher 
Certification. 

Comments :   Each  student  is  expected  to  choose  courses  which  will  give  him  a  broad 
background  in  recreational  activities  and  skills. 

Students  are  also  encouraged  to  obtain:   American  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  and  Water 
Certificate,  American  Camping  Association  Campcraft  Certificate. 

Students  not  interested  in  teaching  recreation  may  do  so  but  must  sign  a  statement 
to  this  fact  and  state  that  he  is  not  qualified  for  Teacher  Certification. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  completing 
their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  four  quarter  hours  of  Science 
and  seven  hours  of  Social  Studies. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General  Studies 
in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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First  Year 


GSA 

GSB  102a 
GSB  102b 
GSB  211a 
GSC  100 
GSC  101 
GSC  103 
GSD  101, 
GSD  103 
GSD  107 
GSD  109 
GSE 
Rec  201 


102 


Second  Year 

*GSA  312 
*GSA  340 
*GSB  201c 
*GSB  211b 
*GSB  321 

GSC 

GSE  201 
*Guid  305 
*Govt  232 
*Mgt  340 
*Spch  303 
*Psyc  301 

Rec  202 


Recommended  Program 

RECREATION  AND  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION] 
(Outdoor  Education) 

College  of  Education 


Select  One 


Science  Electives 

Introduction  to  Anthropology 

Introduction  to  Geography 

Introductory  Economics 

Music  Understanding  .  ) 

Art  Appreciation   .  .  ) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Basic  College  Math^ 

Elements  of  Probability-^ 

Physical  Education 

Leisure  and  Recreation 


Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

Ecology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

American  Government^ 

Socialization  of  the  Individual 

Humanities  Electives 2 

Healthful  Living 

Educational  Psychology 

State  and  Local  Government 

Business  Organization  and  Management 

Business  and  Professional  Speaking 

Child  Psychology 

Programs  in  Recreation 


Fall 

Wint 

er 

Spring 

Qt. 

qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

3 

5 
1 

17 

Fall 
3 
4 


3 

1 

18 


1 
_3 

18 


Winter   Spring 


_^3_ 
17 


17 


3 
3 

4 

4 

4 

18 


*Required  for  this  curriculum. 

-^See  also  other  specializations  within  this  area. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^Math  recommended,  foreign  language  (one  year)  is  acceptable. 

^A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Teacher 
Certification. 

Comments :   Each  student  is  expected  to  choose  courses  which  will  give  him  a  broad 
background  in  recreational  activities  and  skills. 

Students  are  also  encouraged  to  obtain:   American  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  and  Water 
Certificate,  American  Camping  Association  Campcraft  Certificate. 

Students  not  interested  in  teaching  recreation  may  do  so  but  must  sign  a  statement 
to  this  fact  and  state  that  he  is  not  qualified  for  Teacher  Certification. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  completing 
their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  four  quarter  hours  of  Science 
and  seven  hours  of  Social  Studies. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General' Studies 
in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

RECREATION  AND  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION - 
(Outdoor  Recreation  Management) 

College  of  Education 


First  Year 


GSA 

GSB  102a 
GSB  102b 
GSB  211a 
GSC  100 
GSC  101 
GSC  103 
GSD  101, 
GSD  103 
GSD  107 
GSD  109 
GSE 
Rec  201 


102 


Select  One 


Science  Electives^ 

Introduction  to  Anthropology 

Introduction  to  Geography 

Introductory  Economics 

Music  Understanding  .  ) 

Art  Appreciation   .  .  ) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Basic  College  Math" 

Elements  of  Probability' 

Physical  Education 

Leisure  and  Recreation 


3 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

3 

5 

1 

17 


3 
1 

18 


1 
_3 
18 


Second  Year 

*GSA  312 
*GSA  340 
*GSB  201c 
*GSB  211b 

GSC 

GSE  201 
*Guid  305 
*Govt  232 
*Mgt  340 
*Spch  303 
*Zoo  102 

Rec  202 


Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

Ecology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

American  Government 

2 
Humanities  Electives 

Healthful  Living 

Educational  Psychology 

State  and  Local  Government 

Business  Organization  and  Management 

Business  and  Professional  Speaking 

General  Invertebrate  Zoology 

Programs  in  Recreation 


Fall 
3 
4 
3 


Winter    Spring 


_3 
17 


17 


3 
4 

4 

5 

16 


^Required  for  this  curriculum. 
See  also  other  specializations  within  this  area. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
Math  recommended,  foreign  language  (one  year)  is  acceptable. 
A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Teacher 
Certification. 

Comments :   Each  student  is  expected  to  choose  courses  which  will  give  him  a  broad 
background  in  recreational  activities  and  skills. 

Students  are  also  encouraged  to  obtain:   American  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  and  Water 
Certificate,  American  Camping  Association  Campcraft  Certificate. 

Students  not  interested  in  teaching  recreation  may  do  so  but  must  sign  a  statement 
to  this  fact  and  state  that  he  is  not  qualified  for  Teacher  Certification. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  completing 
their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  four  quarter  hours  of  Science 
and  seven  hours  of  Social  Studies. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General  Studies 
in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

RECREATION  AND  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION J 
(Recreation  for  Special  Populations) 

College  of  Education 


First  Year 


GSA 

GSB  102a 
GSB  102b 
GSB  211a 
GSC  100 
GSC  101 
GSC  103 
GSD  101, 
GSD  103 
GSD  107 
GSD  109 
GSE 
Rec.  201 


102 


Second  Year 

GSA 

'-GSB  201c 
-GSB  211b 
'-GSB  321 

GSC 

GSE  201 
'--Guid  30  5 
'-Govt.  232 
'-Mgt.  340 
'-Spch  303 

Rec.  202 


o 
Science  Electives 

Introduction  to  Anthropology- 
Introduction  to  Geography 
Introductory  Economics 

Music  Understanding),,  .   ^  _ 

(Select  One 
Art  Appreciation.  .) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

3 
Basic  College  Math 

Elements  of  Probability-^ 

Physical  Education 

Leisure  and  Recreation 


Science  Electivesz 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
American  Government^" 
Socialization  of  the  Individual 
Humanities  Electives^ 
Healthful  Living 
Educational  Psychology 
State  and  Local  Government 
Business  Organization  &  Management 
Business  and  Professional  Speaking 
Programs  in  Recreation 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

17 

18 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

17 


17 


17 


-'•'Required  for  this  curriculum 

■•-See  also  other  specializations  within  the  area. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 

Math  recommended,  foreign  language  (one  year)  is  acceptable. 

A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for 
Teacher  Certification. 

Comments :   Each  student  is  expected  to  choose  courses  which  will  give  him 
a  broad  background  in  recreational  activities  and  skills. 

Students  are  also  encouraged  to  obtain:   American  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  and 
Water  Certificate,  American  Camping  Association  Campcraft  certificate. 

Students  not  interested  in  teaching  recreation  may  do  so  but  must  sign 
a  statement  to  this  fact  and  state  that  he  is  not  qualified  for  Teacher  Certification. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  com- 
pleting their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  one  quarter 
hour  of  Science  and  seven  hours  of  Social  Studies. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
College  of  Education 


Agricultural  Education 

Art  Education 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Education 

Botanyl 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

English  Language  Arts 


Foreign  Languages 

General  Science 

Geography 

Government 

Health  Education 

History 

Home  Economics 

Journalism 

Mathematics 


Music  Education 

Physical  Education 

Phy  s  i  c  s 

Social  Studies 

Speech 

Technical  and  Industrial 

Education 
Theater2 
Zoology 1 


One  who  is  preparing  to  teach  in  junior  high  school,  high  school,  or  junior 
colleges  does  not  concentrate  in  secondary  education,  but  must  concentrate  in 
any  of  the  areas  above. 

Secondary  Education  concerns  itself  with  the  sequences  of  professional 
education  courses  that  lead  to  certification  for  teaching. 

See  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  for  specific  requirements  concerning  the  Standard 
High  School  Certificate,  the  Standard  Special  Certificate,  Student  Teaching,  and 
admission  to  a  Teacher  Education  Program. 

With  the  consent  of  an  academic  advisor,  a  secondary  concentration  (Minor)  may 
be  selected  from  one  of  the  areas  below. 


Biological  Sciences 

Black  American  Studies 

Botany1 

Business  Education 

Chemistry 

Driver  Education 

Earth  Sciences 

Economics 

English 

Foreign  Languages 

Geography 


Government 
Health  Education 
History 
Home  Economics 
Education 


Physics 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Speech 


Instructional  Materials  Technical  and  Industrial 

Journalism  Education 

Mathematics  Theater 

Microbiology  Zoology! 

Music 

Philosophy 


A  student  with  a  concentration  in  botany  or  zoology  should  have  a  secondary 
concentration  in  the  other  in  order  to  meet  certification  standards  for  teaching 
biology  at  the  high  school  level. 

o 
In  choosing  this  concentration,  the  number  of  hours  required  is  36;  a 

secondary  concentration  of  36  quarter  hours  must  also  be  chosen;  a  secondary 

concentration  of  27  hours  is  also  required. 
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Recommended  Program 

SOCIAL  STUDIES1 
College  of  Education 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB  100a, b 
GSB  102a 
GSB  201b 
GSB  211a 
GSB  211b 
GSC  103 
GSD  101, 
GSE 
GSE  201 


102 


Second  Year 

GSA  331 
GSA  312 
GSB  300a, b,( 
GSC  100 
GSC  101 
GSC  103 
GSC  200 
GSC  202 
GSC  210 
GSD  103 
GSD 

GSD  107a, b 
Guid  305 


Science  Electives 

History  -  Western  Civilization 

Anthropology 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Economics 

American  Government 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 


Climate 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

History  of  United  States 

Music  Understanding  .  )   Select  One 

Art  Appreciation   .  .  ) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

Introduction  to  Poetry 

Introduction  to  Fiction 

Speech 

Foreign  Language  ) 


Basic  College  Mathematics 
Educational  Psychology 


) 


Select  One 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

16 

16 

3 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3-5 


15-17 


L6 


_4 

16 


Consult  with  the  College  of  Education  for  specific  program  requirements. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  eight 
quarter  hours  of  Sciences  and  six  hours  of  Humanities. 
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102 


First  Year 

'•GSA  110a,  t 

'-GSB  10  2a 

'-GSB  102b 

'•-GSC  100 

'--GSC  101 

'-GSC  102 

'-GSC  103 

GSD  101 

GSD  103 

GSD  107a,  b 

GSE 
•-Math  310 


Second  Year 

'•'GSA  210a,  b 
'•-GSB  201b 
'•GSB  201c 
'■-GSB  300b,  c 
'•GSC  204 
'•'GSC  210 
'•-GSE  201 
•Govt.  300 
'•Psyc  301 
'•'Mus  300b 
'•Art  300 
'•-Ed.  Ad.  355 


Recommended  Program 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION L 

College  of  Education 


Earth  Science 

Anthropology 

Geography 

Music  Understanding), 

Art  Appreciation.  .)' 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Basic  College  Mathematics 

Physical  Education 

Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics 


Select  One 


Environmental  Biology 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

History  of  the  United  States  (1815-Present) 

Meaning  in  the  Visual  Arts 

2 
Introduction  to  Fiction 

Healthful  Living 

American  Government^ 

Child  Psychology 

Music  Education^ 

Art  Education 

Philosophy  of  Education 


Fall 

W 

inter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

16 

18 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

15 


17 


"-'•Required  for  this  curriculum 

■'■Students  must  select  one  of  three  available  specializations:   the  emotionally 
disturbed  (maladjusted),  the  educable  (mentally  retarded),  or  the  deaf  and  hard-of- 
hearing  (acoustically  handicapped) . 

Each  area  of  concentration  in  Special  Education  leads  to  certification  for 
teachers  of  a  special  kind  of  exceptional  child. 

Limited  substitutions  are  available  for  these  courses  --  See  Undergraduate 
Catalogue. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Science  and  one  hour  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

SPEECH  (TEACHING) l 

College  of  Education 


First  Year 


GSA  Science  Elective^ 

GSB  100b,  c  Western  Civilization  -  History 

GSC  Humanities  Electives^ 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSD  107a,  b  Basic  College  Mathematics)3  , 

_OT,  „    ,    T  xSelect  One 

GSD  Foreign  Langauge ) 

GSE  Physical  Education 

Spch.  102  Public  Speaking 


Second  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

201b 

GSB 

201c 

GSB 

300a 

GSC 

200 

GSC 

203 

GSC 

208 

GSE 

201 

Guid 

.  305 

Spch 

.  102 

Spch 

.  104 

Spch 

.  200 

Spch 

.  205 

Science  Electives^ 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

History  of  United  States  (1492-1815)4 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

Drama  &  the  Arts  of  the  Theater 

Logic  and  Meaning 

Healthful  Living 

Educational  Psychology 

Public  Speaking 

Training  the  Speaking  Voice)^  n 

_,    J_.°  .Select  One 

Phonetics ) 

Argumentation  and  Debate 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3-5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

14-16 

17 

15 

Fall 

'.' i  nter 

Spring 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

18       16 


See  also  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section 

3lf  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  three  hours  listed 
for  Spring  may  be  electives. 

^This  course  fulfills  state  certificate  requirements  for  American  History 
and  the  constitution  examination.   Substitutions  for  this  course  are  available. 

Comments :   For  students  in  this  program,  the  department  does  not  require  a 
secondary  concentration. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  three  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  two  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies)  or  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY1 

College  of  Education 

First  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives2 

GSB  201b  Introduction  to  Sociology 

GSB  211b  American  Government 

GSC  Humanities  Electives2 

GSC  103  World  Composition  for  Literature 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSD  107a,  b      Basic  College  Mathematics)^  . 

^c-n  o    j        t  .Select  One 

GSD  Foreign  Language ) 

GSE  Physical  Education 


Second  Year 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3-5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14-16 

18 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

GSA  201a,  b  Introductory  Biology 

GSB  201c  Introduction  to  Psychology 

GSB  300a  History  of  United  States  (1492-1815) 

GSB  331  American  Educational  System  -       3 

GSC  Humanities  Electives2  3       3        3 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living  -       -        3 

Psyc.  301  Child  Psychology  4 

Ed.  Ad.  355  Philosophy  of  Education  4 

Psyc.  305  Psychology  of  Personality  -       -        4 

Sp.  &  A.  200  Phonetics  4 

Sp .  &  A.  203  Intro,  to  Speech  Science  -       4 

Sp.  &  A.  212  Articulatory  Problem  &  Delayed  Speech        -       -      4_ 


18       18 


This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  who  plans  to  be  a  public  school 
speech  clinician.   See  also  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts. 

■^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

-'if  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed 
for  Spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Science  and  four  hours  of  Social  Studies. 

Students  in  the  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSA  (Science)  or  GSB  (Social  Studies).   Since  some  major  field 
requirements  are  met  by  GSB  courses,  the  most  common  waiver  is  area  GSA. 
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SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  general  objectives  of  the  school,  as  established  by  the  Home  Economics 
faculty,  are:   (1)   to  prepare  men  and  women  as  professionals  (generalists  and 
specialists)  in  selected  home  economics  areas  of  service;  (2)  to  assist  home 
economics  majors  (and  non-majors  who  elect  courses  in  the  school)  in  their  per- 
sonal development  and  in  their  preparation  for  establishing  homes  and  families; 
(3)  to  provide  services  at  the  regional,  national,  and  international  levels 
which  promote  the  aim  of  home  economics.   In  addition  to  programs  planned  for 
students  concentrating  in  home  economics,  a  number  of  courses  are  offered  to 
give  men  and  women  not  concentrating  in  home  economics  an  opportunity  to  study 
in  areas  related  to  home  and  family  living. 

Administrative  and  advisement  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories  for  the 
school  are  in  the  Home  Economics  Building. 

ACCREDITATION:   North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
American  Dietetics  Association  and  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  for  Voca- 
tional Home  Economics. 

DEGREES  OFFERED:   Bachelor  of  Science 

Child  and  Family  Food  and  Nutrition 
Pre-School  Dietetics 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Foods  in  Business 

Apparel  Design  Food  and  Nutrition  Science 

Merchandising  Institutional  Management 

Family  Economics  and  Management  Home  Economics  Education 
Consumer  Services  in  Business        Extension 

Family  Services  Consultant  Teaching  Vocational  Homemaking 

Interior  Design 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS:   The  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science  in  Education 

degrees  with  a  major  in  home  economics  are  available  with  specializations  in: 
Clothing  and  Textiles  (including  interior  design),  Food  and  Nutrition,  Home 
and  Family,  and  Home  Economics  Education.   The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
is  available  in  home  economics  education. 

ORGANIZATIONS:   Scholastic  and  Professional  Honoraries:   American  Institute  of 

Interior  Designers,  Illinois  Home  Economics  Association,  Kappa  Omicron  Phi,  and 
the  National  Society  of  Interior  Designers. 

Departmental:   Food  and  Nutrition  Council  and  the  Home  Economics  Graduates. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS:   Students  wanting  to  transfer  occupational  credit  into  the 
School  of  Home  Economics  should  consult  the  department  on  the  possible 
applicability  of  such  credit  towards  meeting  degree  requirements. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 

Chief  Academic  Advisor    or   Chairman  of  (State  Major)    or   Admissions  Office 

School  of  Home  Economics      School  of  Home  Economics         Woody  Hall 

Ph:   (618)  453-5230  Ph:   (618)  453-4381 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
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Recommended  Program 

CHILD  AND  FAMILY 
(Pre-School  Program) 

School  of  Home  Economics 

First  Year  Fall   Winter    Spring 

Ot.      Qt.       Qt. 

''GSA  101a  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  4       - 

''GSA  110a,  b  Earth  Science )( 

-Chem.  110,  240  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry-*-)' 

''GSB  102a  Anthropology  4 

'-GSB  10  2b  Geography  4 

'•'GSC  100         Music  Understanding) 

■  ocn  mi         a  .-  a      •  *-•      (Select  One  3 

-GSC  101         Art  Appreciation.  .) 

''GSC  102  Philosophy  (Ethics)  3 

''GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition  3 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition  3       3- 

GSD  103  Speech  3 

GSE  Physical  Education 

C  &  T  127a  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction 

HEED  111  Home  Economics  Orientation 

ID  131  Introduction  to  Design 

F  &  N  100  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 


Second  Year 

-GSA  201a,  b  Introductory  Biology  -  4        4 

-GSB  201b  Introduction  to  Sociology  4  - 

'rGSB  201c  Introduction  to  Psychology  -  4 

GSC  Humanities  Electives^  3  4 

GSD  107a,  b  Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math)3 

~OT.  t-,    .    ,                   x  Select  One  3-5  3        3 

GSD  Foreign  Language ) 

GSE  Physical  Education  -  1        - 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living  3  -        - 

C  &  F  237  Child  Development  3  -        - 

C  &  F  227  Family  Living  -  -        3 

Guid.  305  Educational  Psychology  4 

SP  E  200  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  -  -        2 


1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

16 

17 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

16-18     16       16 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
Substitute  for  GSA  101b. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section. 

3lf  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected  the  three  hours  listed 
for  Spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  science,  six  hours  of  social  studies  and  six  hours  of 
humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

(Apparel  Design) 

School  of  Home  Economics 


First  Year 

GSA  101a 

'•-GSC  101 

'-GSC  10  2 

''GSC  103 


101, 
103 


102 


GSD 

GSD 

GSE 
'-Art  100c,  d, 

C  &   T  127a 
'•'Chem.  110 
'-Chem.  240 

F  &  N  100 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science^ 

Art  Appreciation 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

Basic  Studio 

Clothing  Selection  &  Construction 

General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry^ 

Organic  Chemistry^ 

Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 


Fall    Winter    Spring 
Qt.      Qt.       Qt. 
4 
3 

3 

3 
3       3 

3 
1  1  1 
5       5        5 


18 


16 


10 


Second  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

GSB 

102a 

GSB 

102b 

GSC 

GSD 

107a,  b 

GSD 

GSE 

201 

■Art 

200b 

C  & 

T  233 

C  & 

F  227 

Fall   Winter   Spring 


Science  Electives 

o 
Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Anthropology 

Geography 

Humanities  Elective^ 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.^) 

Foreign  Language ) 

Healthful  Living 

Studio  Disciplines 

Pattern  Desing  &  Clothing  Construction 

Family  Living 


Select  One 


3-5 


15-17 


4 

3-4 


17-18 


17 


'-''Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^If  a  student  has  previously  completed  both  GSA  110a,  b  (Earth  Science),  he 
need  not  take  GSA  101a,  but  he  must  take  Chem.  110  and  240.   Chem.  110,  240  sub- 
stitutes for  GSA  101b. 

9 

^-Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
o 

If  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed 
for  Spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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First  Year 

GSA 

101a 

GSC 

GSD 

101,  102 

GSD 

107a,  b 

GSD 

GSE 

C  & 

T  127a,  ' 

•Chera.  110 

■Chem.  240 

ID  131 

F  & 

N  100 

HEE1 

)  111 

HEEI 

)  306 

Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

■GSB 

211a 

GSB 

211b 

GSC 

GSD 

103 

GSE 

GSE 

201 

C  & 

F  227 

C  & 

F  237   . 

C  & 

T  233 

Acct 

:.  250 

Acct 

:.  251a 

Recommended  Program 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

(Merchandising) 

School  of  Home  Economics 


Intro,  to  Physical  Sciencel 
Humanities  Electives2-4 
English  Composition 
Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.)-* 

Foreign  Language ) Select  One 

Physical  Education 

Clothing  Selection  &  Construction 

General  &  Inorganic  Chemistryl 

Organic  Chemistryl 

Introduction  to  Design 

Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 

Home  Economics  Orientation.  .  ) 

Readings  in  Home  Economics  Ed.)Select  0ne 


o 

Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives2 

Introductory  Economics -> 

American  Government 

Humanities  Electives^-o 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

Family  Living 

Child  Development 

Pattern  Design  &  Clothing  Construction 

Accounting  Fundamentals  .  .) 


Financial  Accounting. 


•  ) 


Select  One 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3-5 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

17-19 


17 


16 


Fall   Winter   Spring 

4       4- 

4       4- 

4 


3-6      3-4 


18     15-16    17-18 


"''Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

■'■If  a  student  has  previously  completed  GSA  110a,  b  (Earth  Science),  he  need  not 
take  GSA  101a,  but  he  must  take  both  Chem.  110  and  240.  Chem.  110,  240  substitutes 
for  GSA  101b. 

2select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

3lf  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed 
for  Spring  may  be  electives. 

^GSC  101  (Art  Appreciation)  preferred. 

^Students  may  select  both  GSB  201b  (Sociology)  and  201c  (Psychology)  instead 
of  GSB  211b;  but  GSB  211a  (or  Econ.  214  -  Macro  Economics)  is  required. 

6gSC  204  (Meaning  in  Visual  Arts)  preferred. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  Humanities 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

FAMILY  ECONOMICS  AND  MANAGEMENT 

(Consumer  Services  in  Business) 

School  of  Home  Economics 


First  Year 


•GSA 

101a 

GSB 

^GSC 

100 

•"GSC 

101 

■GSC 

102 

■GSC 

103 

GSD 

101,  102 

GSD 

103 

GSE 

C  & 

F  227 

•Chem.  110 

•Chem.  140 

ID  131 

F  & 

N  100 

Second  Year 

*GSA 
''"GSB 
*GSB 
GSC 
GSD 
GSE 
GSE 
C  & 
C  & 
R  & 


201a,  b 

211a 

211b 

107a,  b 

201 

T  127a, 
F  237 
T  161 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Social  Studies  Electives1 

Music  Understanding).  n   .  _ 

^'Select  One 
Art  Appreciation.  .) 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

Family  Living 

General  and  Inorganic  Chem. 

Organic  Chemistry 

Introduction  to  Design 

Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 


Introductory  Biology 

Introductory  Economics 

American  Government 

Humanities  Electivesl 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

Clothing  Selection  &  Construction 

Child  Development 

Radio-Television  Speaking 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Ot. 

Ot. 

Qt. 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

15 

17 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

16      17 


16 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

2Substitute  for  GSA  101b. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  three  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies) . 
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Recommended  Program 

FAMILY  ECONOMICS  AND  MANAGEMENT 

(Family  Services  Consultant) 

School  of  Home  Economics 

First  Year  Fall   Winter   Spring 

Qt.      Qt.       Qt. 

"GSA  101a  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  4       - 

-'-GSC  100  Music  Understanding) 

*GSC  101  Art  Appreciation.  .)Select  One  -       3        - 

»GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition  -       -        3 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition  3       3- 

GSD  103  Speech  3 

GSD  107a,  b  Introduction  to  Basic  College  Math . y-  Select 

GSD  Foreign  Language )   One 

GSE  Physical  Education  1       1 

C  &  T  127a,  b  Clothing  Selection  &  Construction  4 

-Chem.  110  General  -  Inorganic  Chem.^  -       4 

-'Chem.  240  Organic  Chemistry 

HEED  111  Home  Economics  Orientation-^  2 

ID  131  Introduction  to  Design  -       3 

C  &  F  227  Family  Living 

Second  Year 

"GSA  201a,  b  Introductory  Biology 

»GSB  102a  Anthropology 

*GSB  102b  Geography 

*GSB  201c  Intro,  to  Psychology 

*GSB  201b  Intro,  to  Sociology 

*GSC  102  Philosophy  (Ethics) 

GSC  Humanities  Electives^ 

GSE  Physical  Education 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

C  &  F  237  Child  Development 

F  &  N  100  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 

FE  &  M  323  Housing 

17      16       16 


17-19 

17 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

7 

3 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

-Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

-*-If  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed 
for  Spring  may  be  electives. 
Substitute  for  GSA  101b. 

3HEED  306  (Seminar  and  Readings  in  Home  Economics  Education)  may  be  substituted 
^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  listed  above  should  attempt 
to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  six  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  the  above  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of 
General  Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies).  GSA  301  (Principles  of  Physiology), 
and  GSA  302  (Psychophysiological  Foundations  of  Behavior)  are  required. 
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Recommended  Program 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

(Dietetics) 

School  of  Home  Economics 


First  Year 

*GSA 

101a 

*GSB 

102a 

*GSB 

102b 

*GSC 

100 

*GSC 

101 

*GSC 

102 

*GSC 

103 

GSD 

101,  102 

GSD 

103 

GSE 

*Chem.  110 

*Chem.  240 

C  & 

T  127a 

C  & 

F  227 

F  & 

N  100 

Second  Year 

GSA 

*GSA 

301 

*GSB 

201b 

*GSB 

201c 

GSC 

GSD 

107a,  b 

GSE 

GSE 

201 

*Acct.  250 

C  & 

F  237 

Guic 

I.  305 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science 
Anthropology- 
Geography 

Music  Understand ing)0  n     _ 
a  ,  a     j  -J     ^.Select  One 
Art  Appreciation.  .) 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

General  &  Inorganic  Chemistryl 

Organic  Chemistryl 

Clothing  Selection  and  Construction 

Family  Living 

Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 


Science  Electives^ 
Principles  of  Physiology 
Intro,  to  Sociology 
Intro,  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Electives^ 
Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math. 
Physical  Education 
Healthful  Living 
Accounting  Fundamentals 
Child  Development 
Educational  Psychology 


Fall 
Qt. 

4 
4 


Winter 


Spring 
Ot. 


- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

15 

16 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

3 

- 

5 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

17 


15 


18 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^-Substitute  for  GSA  101b. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  six  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 
(Foods  in  Business) 

School  of  Home  Economics 


First  Year 

*GSA 

101a 

*GSB 

101a,  b 

*GSC 

100 

*GSC 

101 

-■'-GSC 

102 

*GSC 

103 

GSD 

101,  10: 

GSD 

103 

GSE 

*Chem.  110 

*Chem.  240 

C  & 

T  127a 

C  & 

F  227 

F  & 

N  100 

Second  Year 

GSA 

*GSB 

201b 

*GSB 

201c 

GSC 

GSD 

107a,  b 

GSE 

GSE 

201 

*Acct.  250 

C  & 

F  237 

*R  & 

T 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

History  (Western  Civilization) 

Music  Understanding)^  n 

a  *.  a      j    fcJ     &;Select  One 

Art  Appreciation.  .) 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

General  and  Inorganic  Chemistryl 

Organic  Chemistryl 

Clothing  Selection  and  Construction 

Family  Living 

Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 


Science  Electives^ 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Electives^ 
Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math, 
Physical  Education 
Healthful  Living 
Accounting  Fundamentals 
Child  Development 
Radio-Television  Speaking 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

15 

16 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

3 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

16 


15 


15 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

Substitute  for  GSA  101b. 

■^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  six  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies).   GSA  301  (Principles 
of  Physiology),  and  GSA  302,  Psychophysiological  Foundations  of  Behavior,  are 
also  required. 
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Recommended  Program 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 
(Food  and  Nutrition  Science) 

School  of  Home  Economics 


First  Year 

*GSA 

101a 

*GSB 

102a 

*GSB 

102b 

-'-GSC 

100 

*GSC 

101 

-'■'GSC 

102 

''-GSC 

103 

GSD 

101,  102 

GSD 

103 

GSE 

*Chem.  121a,  b 

C  & 

T  127a 

C  & 

F  227 

Fall   Winter    Spring 


F  &  N  100 


Second  Year 


GSA 

*GSA 

301 

*GSB 

201b 

*GSB 

201c 

GSC 

GSE 

GSE 

201 

F  & 

N  256 

*Guid 

I.  305 

-Mat! 

t  Ilia,  1 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science 
Anthropology- 
Geography 

Music  Understanding)^  n   .  __ 

".Select  One 
Art  Appreciation.  .) 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Lit.  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

General  Chem  &  Qualitative  Analysis-*- 

Clothing  Selection  and  Construction 

Family  Living 

Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 


Science  Electives^ 
Principles  of  Physiology 
Intro,  to  Sociology 
Intro,  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Electives^ 
Physical  Education 
Healthful  Living 
Science  of  Food 
Educational  Psychology 
College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 


Qt. 

4 

4 


Qt 


15 

17 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

k 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

5 

5 

15 


17 


"'•'Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

Substitute  for  GSA  101b. 

2select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  take  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six 
quarter  hours  of  Social  Studies  and  six  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies).   GSA  313  (Evolution) 
is  also  required. 
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Recommended  Program 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 
(Institutional  Management) 

School  of  Home  Economics 


First  Year 

*GSA 

101a 

*GSB 

102a 

*GSB 

102b 

*GSC 

100 

*GSC 

101 

*GSC 

102 

*GSC 

103 

GSD 

101,  10 

GSD 

103 

GSE 

*Chem.  110 

*Chem.  240 

C  & 

T  127a 

C  & 

F  227 

F  & 

N  100 

Second  Year 

GSA 

*GSA 

301 

*GSB 

201b 

*GSB 

201c 

GSC 

GSD 

107a,  b 

GSE 

GSE 

201 

"Acct 

:.  251a 

F  & 

N  256 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science 
Anthropology- 
Geography 

Music  Understanding) 
Art  Appreciation.  ,) Select  One 
Philosophy  (Ethics) 
World  Literature  for  Composition 
English  Composition 
Speech 

Physical  Education 
General  and  Inorganic  Chem. 
Organic  Chem. 

Clothing  Selection  and  Construction 
Family  Living 
Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 


Science  Electives 
Principles  of  Physiology 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Electives2 
Introduction  to  Basic  College  Math 
Physical  Education 
Healthful  Living 
Financial  Accounting 
Science  of  Food 


Fall   Winter   Spring 
Qt.      Qt.       Qt. 

4 
4 


- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

15 

16 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

3 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

5 

- 

16 


16 


16 


-'Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^-Substitute  for  GSA  101b. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  six  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies) . 
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Recommended  Program 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 
(Extension) 

School  of  Home  Economics 


First  Year 

'"GSA  101a 
--GSB  102a 
'•GSC  101 
•-GSC  10  2 
'--GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSE 

'■Chem.  140 
'•-Chem.  240 

C  &  T  121a,  \ 

ID  131 

HEED  111 

F  &  N  100 


Second  Year 

'-GSA  201a,  b 
-GSB  102b 
"GSB  201b 
--GSB  201c 
'-GSB  211a 
'-GSB  211b 

GSC 

GSD  107a,  b 

GSD 

GSE  201 

C  &  F  227 
-Guid.  305 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 
Anthropology- 
Art  Appreciation 
Philosophy  (Ethics) 
World  Literature  for  Composition 
English  Composition 
Speech 

Physical  Education 
General  &  Inorganic  Chemistryl 
Organic  Chemistryl 

Clothing  Selection  and  Construction 
Introduction  to  Design 
Home  Economic  Orientation 
Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 


Introductory  Biology 

Geography 

Introductory  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Introductory  Economics 

American  Government 


Fall   Winter   Spring 
Ot.      Qt.       Qt. 


Humanities  Electivez 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.) 

Foreign  Language ) 

Healthful  Living 
Family  Living 
Educational  Psychology 


Select  One 


4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

16 

15 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

3-5 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

15-17 


18 


17 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
Substitute  for  GSA  101b. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section. 

3lf  the  eight  quarter  hours  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed 
for  Spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirement  which  include  two 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  and  ten  hours  of  humanities. 

Students  in  the  above  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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First  Year 


Recommended  Program 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

(Teaching  Vocational  Homemaking) 

School  of  Home  Economics 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Anthropology 

Art  Appreciation 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

General  &  Inorganic  Chemistry! 

Organic  Chemistry! 

Introduction  to  Design 

Home  Economics  Orientation 

Clothing  Selection  &  Construction 

Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 


^GSA  201a,  b  Introductory  Biology 

-GSB  102b  Geography 

>'GSB  201b  Introduction  to  Sociology 

'GSB  201c  Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

>"GSB  211a  Introductory  Economics  4 

"GSB  211b  American  Government  4 

GSC  Humanities  Elective2  3 

GSD  107  Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.)3  „ 

^CT,  -,    .    T  ^Select  One     3-5      3        3 

GSD  Foreign  Language ) 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living  3 

C  &  F  227  Family  Living  3 

'Guid.  305  Educational  Psychology  -       -       4_ 

15-17    18       17 


"GSA 

101a 

>GSB 

102a 

-GSC 

101 

-"GSC 

102 

"GSC 

103 

GSD 

101,  10 

GSD 

103 

GSE 

"Chem.  110 

^Chem.  240 

ID  131 

HEED  111 

C  & 

T  127a, 

F  & 

N  100 

Second  Year 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

16 

15 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

-Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
^-Substitute  for  GSA  101b. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section 

3lf  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  three  hours  listed  for 
Spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Science,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

INTERIOR  DESIGN 

School  of  Home  Economics 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSD  101,  102 
GSD  107a,  b 
GSD 
GSE 
•Art  100 


Fall   Winter    Spring 


Science  Electives1 

Social  Studies1 

Humanities  Electivesl 

English  Composition 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math. 2) 


Foreign  Language.  , 
Physical  Education 
Basic  Studio 


Select  One 


Ot. 

4 
3 
3 

3-5 

1 

14-16 


_Qt_. 


0t 


18 


16 


Second  Year 

GSA  Science  Electivesl 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electivesl 

GSC  Humanities  Electivesl 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

Acct.  250  Accounting  Fundamentals 

•AD  110a,  b  Architectural  Drafting 

''AD  121b  Architectural  Design 

-AD  150  Basic  Materials  for  Construction 

C  &  F  227  Family  Living 

-C  &  F  237  Child  Development 


Fall   Winter    Spring 
4       4- 


17 


17 


17 


'-''Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
ISelect  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 

^If  the  eight  quarter  hour  Math  sequence  is  selected,  the  three  hours  listed 
for  Spring  may  be  electives. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 

In  addition,  GSC  340  (Modern  Art:   The  Art  of  the  19th  Centruy) ,  GSC  341  (Modern 
Art:   Art  of  the  Early  20th  Century)  and  GSC  342  (Modern  Art:   Art  of  the  Mid-20th 
Century)  are  required. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  diversified  offerings  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  are 
designed  to  help  the  student  achieve  a  balanced  personality,  an  awareness  of  the 
cultures  of  the  past,  an  appreciation  of  his  fellow  man,  and  a  fundamental  under- 
standing of  the  ever-changing  physical,  social,  and  political  environment  in  which 
he  lives.   A  student  in  the  college  may  prepare  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level 
by  including  in  his  studies  certain  professional  courses  offered  by  the  College  of 
Education.   The  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  granted  to  a 
student  who  fulfills  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences.   The  courses  of  study  outlined  by  the  departments  determines  the 
degree  awarded.   Administrative  offices  of  the  college  are  in  the  General  Class- 
room Building;  advisement  offices  are  on  the  second  floor  of  Woody  Hall. 

ACCREDITATION:   North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
American  Chemical  Association,  and  the  American  Psychological  Association. 

-DEGREES  OFFERED:   Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science 


African  Studies 

Anthropology 

Art  History  -  Aesthics 

Asian  Studies^ 

Biological  Sciences 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Earth  Sciences-1- 

European  and  Russian 

Studies1 
Economics 
English 

For  Prospective 

Graduate  Study 

For  Teacher  Training 

For  Non -Teaching 
Earth  Science 

'-''See  also  the  Pre-Professional  Section 
Recommended  programs  are  not  listed  for  these  programs  because  they  are 
available  only  as  a  secondary  concentration.   Consult  with  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  more  specific  information. 

^Recommended  programs  are  not  listed  because  majors  just  approved.   Consult 
with  the  department. 

JAlso  consult  with  the  department  concerning  a  Pre -Professional  Physical 
Therapy  Program. 


Foreign  Language  (Teaching 
&.   Non-Teaching) 

French 

German 

Latin 

Russian 

Spanish 
Geography 
Geology 
Government 
Health  Science 

Sanitation 

Public  Health  Lab. 
History 

Inter -American  Studies 
Linguistics-1- 


Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Music 
Philosophy 

Physics  (Option  1  and  2) 
Physiology-^ 
Psychology 
Religious  Studies 
Social  Welfare- 
Sociology 

Social  Work 

General 
Speech 
Theater 
Zoology 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS :   Advanced  degree  programs  are  available  in  many  of  the  above 
listed  areas  as  well  as  a  few  not  listed.   For  more  specific  information  consult 
with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Graduate  School  Office,  or 
write  to  Central  Publications  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Graduate  Catalog  for  the 
Carbondale  Campus. 

ORGANIZATIONS :   Scholastic  and  Professional  Honoraries:   Chemeka  (American  Chemistry 
Society),  Pi  Mu  Epsilon  (Mathematics),  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (Science,  and  Soc.  of  Physics 
Students.   Special  Interest:   Afro-American  History  Club,  Social  Work  Club,  and 
numerous  others.   Departmental:   Botany  Club,  English  Club,  French  Club,  Geography 
Club,  Geology  Club,  Linguistics  Club,  History  Club,  Philosophy  Club,  Psychology 
Colloquium,  SIU  Anthropological  Society,  and  the  Sociology  Club. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS:   Students  should  be  aware  of  the  college  requirement  of  either 
two  years  of  mathematics  and  one  year  of  foreign  language  or  conversely.   A  few 
majors  are  more  specific  regarding  this  requirement.   Students  intending  to  transfer 
occupational  cfedit  should  consult  with  the  department  as  to  the  applicability  of 
such  credit  towards  meeting  degree  requirements.   Normally  this  credit  will  be 
counted  as  L.  A.  &  S.  259  elective  credit. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 


Chief  Academic  Advisor 
College  of  L.  A.  &  S. 
Ph:   (618)  453-3388 


Chairman  of  (State  Major) 
College  of  L.  A.  &  S. 


Admissions  Office 

Woody  Hall 

Ph:   (618)  453-4381 


Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 


Recommended  Program 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA  Science  Electivesl 

GSB  102a  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

GSB  102b  Geography 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSD  103  Speech 

>'GSD  Foreign  Language 

GSE  Physical  Education 

"Math.  Ilia,  b    College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

16 


16 


Second  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives1 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives1 

GSC  Humanities  Electivesl 

>GSD  Foreign  Language,  Intermediate 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

Anthro.  300  Physical  Anthropology 

Anthro.  304  Origins  of  Civilization 

Anthro.  305  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  World 


Fall    Winter    Spring 


16 


17 


17 


•'•Required  for  this  curriculum. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of 
Foreign  Language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely.   Two  years  of  foreign 
language  is  required. 

Comments :   A  secondary  concentration  or  minor  is  required. 

Eighteen  quarter  hours  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas  are  required: 
geography,  geology,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  zoology. 

Students  should  consult  with  the  Anthropology  department  for  specifics  regarding 
the  above  requirements. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to  com- 
plete their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter  hours 
of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 
ART  HISTORY  -  AESTHlCS1 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  107a,  b 

GSD 

GSE 


Second  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD 

103 

GSD 

GSE 

201 

Art 

100a 

Art 

100b 

Art 

100c 

Art 

lOOd 

Art 

lOOe 

Science  Electives2 

Social  Studies  Electives2 

Humanities  Electives1- 

English  Composition 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.-^ 

Foreign  Language-^ 

Physical  Education 


Science  Electivesz 
Social  Studies  Electives2 
Humanities  Electives 
Speech 

Foreign  Language^ 
Healthful  Living 
Studio  Art  -  Sculpture 
Studio  Art  -  Crafts  . 
Studio  Art  -  Painting 
Studio  Art  -  Graphics 
Studio  Art  -  Drawing. 


Select  Three 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Ot. 

Qt. 

4 

Ot. 

- 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

5 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

16 

17 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

4 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

18 


16 


18 


This  is  a  liberal  arts  concentration,  not  professional.   This  program  also 
is  available  under  the  School  of  Art  within  the  College  of  Communications  and 
Fine  Arts. 

2Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

•^Two  years  of  foreign  language  and  one  year  of  mathematics,  or  conversely,  is 
required.   Two  years  of  foreign  language  is  preferred  in  this  program 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES1-2 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSB 
GSC 
GSD 

GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
GSE 

'-Chem.  121a,  b 
Math  Ilia,  b 


Second  Year 

'-GSA  201a,  b 
'-GSA  301 

GSB 

GSC 

GSE 

GSE  201 
'^Bot.  300 

Math.  150a,  b 
'-Zoo.  102 


Social  Studies  Electives3 

Humanities  Electives3 

Foreign  Language^ 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

General  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis^ 

College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry^ 


Introductory  Biology" 
Principles  of  Physiology 
Social  Studies  Electives3 

-3 

Humanities  Electives 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

Morphology  of  Non-Vascular  Plants 

Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry1^ 

General  Invertebrate  Zoology 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

5 

5 

5 

- 

16 

17 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

19 


16 


18 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

■*-See  also  the  College  of  Education. 

^Students  may  select  either  the  teaching  or  non-teaching  curriculum  in 
Biological  Sciences  under  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

3Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^■Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  are  required  to 
complete  either  two  years  of  Mathematics  and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language.   Math 
courses  recommended  above  substitute  for  GSD  Math. 

Substitutes  for  GSA  101b  (Chemistry).   Chemistry  121a,  b  or  Chemistry  110a, 
are  required. 

6GSA  201a,  b  or  GSA  210a,  b  are  required. 

Comments :   Students  should  consult  the  department  for  additional  science 
requirements  and  education  requirements  if  interested  in  teacher  certification. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter 
hours  of  Social  Studies  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science). 
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Recommended  Program 
BOTANY1 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

•-GSA  201a,  b 
GSB 
GSC 

GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
GSD 

GSE  201 
Math.  Ilia,  b 


Second  Year 

'-GSA  303 

GSB 

GSC 

GSE  201 

Bio.  305 

Bot.  300 
'-Chem.  121a,  b 

Math.  150a,  b 


Introductory  Biology- 
Social  Studies  Electives2 
Humanities  Electives 
English  Composition 
Speech 

Foreign  Language^ 
Healthful  Living 
College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry-^ 


Ferns,  Trees,  &  Wild  Flowers 
Social  Studies  Electives2 
Humanities  Electives2 
Healthful  Living 
Genetics  -  Classical  &  Molecular 
Morphology  of  Non-Vascular  Plants 
Gen.  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis 
Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry-^ 


,4 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Ot. 

Ot. 

Ot. 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

5 

5 

- 

16 

17 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

5 

5 

5 

5 

- 

17 


17 


18 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

1The  exact  courses  that  should  be  selected  by  a  student  who  wishes  to 
prepare  for  a  career  in  botany  or  for  graduate  study  will  vary  somewhat  depending 
on  the  area  of  plant  science  in  which  he  intends  to  specialize.   Students  planning 
to  concentrate  in  botany  should  consult  with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

-^Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  are  required  to 
complete  either  two  years  of  Math  and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely. 
The  Math  listed  is  recommended  and  substitutes  for  GSD  Math. 

Substitutes  for  GSA  101b. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  includes 
two  quarter  hours  of  Social  Studies  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSA  (Science) . 
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Recommended  Program 

CHEMISTRY1 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


Social  Studies  Electives3 

Humanities  Electives 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  German^~5 

Physical  Education 

General  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis" 

College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry^ 


Second  Year 

3-7 
GSA  Science  Electives 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives3 

GSC  Humanities  Electives 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

5 
'"Math.  150a,  b    Elem.  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry 

Chem.  235        General  Quantitative  Analysis" 

Chem.  341        Organic  Chemistry" 


First  Year 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD 

101,  102 

GSD 

103 

GSD 

126a,  b 

GSE 

'Chetr 

i.  121a, 

b 

•Math 

..  Ilia, 

b 

Fall    Winter   Spring 
_Q^      Qt.      Qt. 


- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

5 

5 

5 

5 

- 

16 

17 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

16       16       15 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
This  curriculum  provides  a  background  for  either  a  program  designed  for  the 
professional  chemist  with  certification  by  the  American  Chemical  Society  (A.C.S.) 
or  a  program  for  students  who  plan  to  enter  other  professional  areas;  e.g.  medicine, 
dentistry,  etc. 

See  also  the  College  of  Education. 
JSelect  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^German  required  for  A.C.S.  Certification  and  recommended  for  other  areas 
of  chemistry. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  &  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Math  and 
one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely.   Courses  as  listed,  though,  are  required 
6Substitues  for  GSA  Chemistry. 

'A  course  in  the  biological  science  area  is  recommended  and  needed  to  fulfill 
GSA  requirements. 

Comments :  Students  are  required  to  have  a  "C"  or  3.00  G.P.A.  in  Chemistry 
courses  at  the  start  of  the  second  year  and  a  3.25  G.P.A.  in  Chemistry  courses, 
and/or  consent  of  the  chairman,  before  starting  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two 
quarter  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science). 
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Recommended  Program 


102 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  103 
GSD  101 
GSD  103 
''GSD  110 
GSE 
Math.  Ilia 


Second  Year 


GSA 

GSC 

•GSD 

GSE 

Econ.  214, 

215 

Math.  150 

Elect. 

ECONOMICS 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


Science  Electives^ 

Social  Studies  Electives-^ 

Humanities  Electives 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

3 
Economic  and  Business  Statistics 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 


Science  Electives 

o 

Humanities  Electives 

Foreign  Language-^ 

Healthful  Living 

Economics,  Macro  &  Micro^" 

Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry^ 

Secondary  Concentration^ 


Fall 

4 
4 


17 

Fall 

4 
3 
3 
3 

4 


Winter    Spring 


4 
4 


17 


17 


Winter        Spring 


20 


17 


18 


•''Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

■■-This  curriculum  is  not  a  professional  concentration.   See  also  the  School 
of  Business. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

-^College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Math  and 
one  year  of  foreign  language  or  conversely.   Two  years  of  Math  is  highly  recommended 
Substitute  for  GSB  211a. 

A  secondary  concentration  (minor)  is  required.   Suggested  areas  include 
anthropology,  geography,  government,  history,  math,  philosophy,  psychology, 
or  sociology. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Sciences,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  BSB  (Social  Studies) . 
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Recommended  Program 

ENGLISH 
(Option  3  -  For  Prospective  Graduate  Students)  ■*■ 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 

GSC  100 
GSC  101 
GSC  102 
GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
-GSD 
GSE 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

--GSC  201 
-GSC  202 
-GSC  210 
•GSD 

GSD  107a,  b 

GSE  201 

Eng. 


Science  Electives^ 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Music  Understanding)^^  Qne 

Art  Appreciation.  .) 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language-^ 

Physical  Education 


Science  Electives^ 
Social  Studies  Electives^ 
Introduction  to  Drama 
Introduction  to  Poetry 
Introduction  to  Fiction 
Foreign  Language^ 
Basic  College  Math. 
Healthful  Living 
Elective 


Fall 

W 

inter 

Spring 

Qt. 

qt. 

4 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14 
Fall 


Winter    Spring 


18 


17 


L8 


'-'-"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^Options  not  listed  include  option  four  for  those  interested  in  a  special 
area  concentration  and  option  five  for  those  interested  in  an  honors  program. 
Consult  the  department  chairman  for  requirements.   See  also  the  College  of 
Education. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 

^Two  years  of  Foreign  language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely  are 
required  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.   Courses  as  listed  are 
required  for  this  program. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 
ENGLISH 
Option  1  (Teacher  Training) 1 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC  100 

GSC  101 

GSC  102 

GSC  103 

GSD  101 

GSD  103 

-GSD  107a,  b 
'■-GSD 

GSE 


102 


Select  One 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Elective2 

Music  Understanding), 

Art  Appreciation.  .)' 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition-* 

English  Composition-^ 

Speech 

Basic  College  Math^ 

/ 
Foreign  Language 

Physical  Education 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

18 


17 


18 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201b 

GSB  201c 
-GSB  211b 
-GSC  201 
•GSC  202 
•GSC  210 
-GSD 

GSE 

GSE  201 
•Guid.  305 
-Sec.  Ed.  310 


Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


Science  Electivesz 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

American  Government ^ 

Introduction  to  Drama 

Introduction  to  Poetry 

Introduction  to  Fiction 

Foreign  Language 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

Educational  Psychology 

History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Ed 


4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

17 


18 


15 


-'-'Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

l-See  also  the  College  of  Education. 

■^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

3A  "C"  average  is  required  in  GSD  101,  102  and  GSC  103,  or  their  approved 
equivalent. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science  requires  either  two  years  of  Foreign 
Language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely.   This  program  requires  the  two  years 
of  Foreign  Language  and  one  year  of  Math. 

A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  teacher 
certification. 

Comments :   Students  interested  in  this  program  should  consult  the 
department  chairman. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
to  complete  theii  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of 
General  Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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First  Year 


GSA 
GSB 

GSC  100 
GSC  101 
GSC  102 
GSC  103 
GSD  101. 
GSD  103 
-GSD 
GSE 


102 


Recommended  Program 

ENGLISH 
(Option  2  -  Non-Teaching) -1- 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives 

Music  Understanding), 

Art  Appreciation.  .)' 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

3 
Foreign  Language 

Physical  Education 


Select  One 


Fall 
Qt. 


Winter 

4 
4 


Spring 

Qt- 

4 
4 


14 


18 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

-'-GSC  201 

-'-GSC  202 

-'-GSC  210 
*GSD 

GSD  107a,  b 

GSE  201 

Eng.  302a 


Fall    Winter    Spring 


Science  Electives 

n 
Social  Studies  Electives 

Introduction  to  Drama 

Introduction  to  Poetry 

Introduction  to  Fiction 

Foreign  Language 

Basic  College  Math. 

Healthful  Living 

Survey  of  English  Literature 


18 


17 


18 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^Options  not  listed  include  option  four  for  those  interested  in  a  special 
area  of  concentration  and  option  five  for  those  interested  in  an  honors  program. 
Consult  the  department  chairman  for  requirements.   See  also  the  College  of 
Education. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 

-'Two  years  of  Foreign  language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely  are 
required  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.   Courses  as  listed  are 
required  for  this  program. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(French  -  Teaching) 1 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
'-GSD  123a,  b, 
GSE 

GSE  201 
Fr.  123a,  b, 


Second  Year 

GSA 

'-GSB  201c 

'-GSB  211b 

GSC 

'-GSD  107a,  b 

Fr.  201a,  b,  c 

Fr.  220a,  b,  c 
•Guid.  305 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Humanities  Electives^ 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  French^ 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

French  Conversation 


Science  Electives 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
American  Government 
Humanities  Electives^ 
Basic  College  Math 
Intermediate  FrenchJ 
Intermediate  French  Conversation 
Educational  Psychology 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

16 

16 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

4 

17 


16 


16 


-'Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^See  also  the  College  of  Education.   Other  languages  available  that  are  not 
listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian.   Consult  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 

•^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

-'The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  foreign 
language  and  one  year  of  math  or  conversely.   Courses  as  listed  are  required  for 
this  program. 

A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for 
Teacher  Certification. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(French  -  Non-Teaching) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  103 
GSD  101, 
GSD  103 
-GSD  123a, 
GSE 

GSE  201 
Fr.  123a, 


Science  Electives 

o 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Humanities  Electives^ 

World  Literature  for  Composition 
102     English  Composition 

Speech 
b,  c   Elementary  French-* 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 
b,  c    French  Conversation 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

qt. 

4 

Qt. 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

16 


16 


17 


Second  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

'"GSD  107a,  b 
Fr.  201a,  b,  c 
Fr.  220a,  b,  c 
Elect. 


Fall    Winter   Spring 


Science  Electives 

2 
Social  Studies  Electives 

2 
Humanities  Electives 

Basic  College  Math-^ 

Intermediate  French-^ 

Intermediate  French  Conversation 

Secondary  Concentration 


17 


16 


16 


-Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
See  also  the  College  of  Education.   Other  languages  available  that  are  not 
listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian.   Consult  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of 
foreign  language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely.  Courses  as  listed  are 
required  for  this  program. 

^The  required  secondary  concentration  (minor)  may  be  in  any  field  which 
supports  the  students  projected  career.   Recommended  fields  are  another  foreign 
language,  English,  linguistics,  philosophy,  European  and  Russian  Studies,  or 
History. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(German  -  Teaching) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
*GSD  126a, b,c 
GSE 

GSE  201 
Ger  126a ,b ,c 


Second  Year 

GSA 
*GSB  201c 
*GSB  211b 

GSC 
*GSD  107a, b 

Ger  201a, b,c 

Ger  220a, b,c 
*Guid  305 


Science  Electives 

2 
Social  Studies  Electives 

Humanities  Elective 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  German 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

German  Conversation 


Science  Electives 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

American  Government 

Humanities  Electives 

3 
Basic  College  Math 

Intermediate  German 

Intermediate  German  Conversation 

Educational  Psychology 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 
16 

1 
16 

1 
17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

17 

16 

4 
16 

*Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

See  also  the  College  of  Education.   Other  languages  available  that  are  not 

listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian.   Consult  the 

Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
3 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  foreign 

language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely.   Courses  as  listed  are  required  for  this 

program. 

A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Teacher 

Certification. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  includes  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area -GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(German:   Non-Teaching) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
-GSD  126a,  b, 
GSE 

GSE  201 
Ger  126a,  b, 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

o 
Humanities  Electives*- 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

3 
Elementary  German 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

German  Conversation 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

16 


16 


17 


Second  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

'GSD  107  a, 

b 

Ger  201a, 

b, 

c 

Ger  220a, 

b, 

c 

Elect. 

Science  Electives2 
Social  Studies  Electives2 
Humanities  Electives^ 
Basic  College  Math3 
Intermediate  German^ 
Intermediate  German  Conversation 
Secondary  Concentration^ 


Fall    Winter   Spring 


17 


16 


16 


"^'Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

See  also  the  College  of  Education.   Other  languages  available  that  are  not 
listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian.   Consult  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 

jrSelect  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science  requires  either  two  years  of  foreign 
language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely.   Courses  as  listed  are  required  for 
this  program. 

The  required  secondary  concentration  (Minor)  may  be  in  any  field  which 
supports  the  students  projected  career.   Recommended  fields  are  another  language, 
English,  linguistics,  philosophy,  European  and  Russian  Studies,  or  history. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(Latin  -  Teaching) l 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC 

103 

GSD 

101, 

102 

GSD 

103 

■GSD 

133a, 

,  b 

GSE 

GSE 

201 

Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201c 
'-GSB  211b 

GSC 
'-GSD  107a,  b 

Latin  201a, 
tGuid  305 


b, 


Science  Electives^ 

2 
Social  Studies  Electives 

n 

Humanities  Electives 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  LatinJ 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 


Science  Electives 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
American  Government 
Humanities  Electives^ 
Basic  College  Math-^ 
Intermediate  Latin^ 
Educational  Psychology 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

15 

15 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

16 


18 


15 


"Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
See  also  the  College  of  Education.   Other  languages  available  that  are  not 
listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian.   Consult  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Foreign 
Language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely.   Courses  as  listed  are  required  for 
this  program. 

^A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Teacher 
Certification. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(Latin:   Non-Teaching)1 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


102 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  103 
GSD  101 
GSD  103 
-GSD  133a,  b 
GSE 
GSE  201 


Second  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

-GSD  107a,  b 
Latin  201a, 
Elect. 


b ,  c 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives2 

Humanities  Electives2 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  Latin^ 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 


Science  Electives2 
Social  Studies  Electives2 
Humanities  Electives2 
Basic  College  Math-' 
Intermediate  Latin^ 
Secondary  Concentration 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

15 

15 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

4 

3 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

3 

4 

16 


18 


15 


■'•'Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

See  also  the  College  of  Education.   Other  languages  available  that  are  not 

listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian.   Consult  the 

Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

■a 

JThe  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of 

Foreign  Language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely.   Courses  as  listed  are 

required  for  this  program. 

The  required  secondary  concentration  (minor)  may  be  in  any  field  which 

supports  the  students  projected  career.   Recommended  fields  are  another  language, 

English,  linguistics,  philosophy,  European  and  Russian  Studies,  or  History. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(Russian  -  Teaching) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
*GSD  136a, b,c 
GSE 

GSE  201 
Russ  136a, b,c 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201c 
*GSB  211b 
*GSC 
*GSD  107a, b 

Russ  201a,b,c 

Russ  220a, b,c 
*Guid  305 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives'1 

Humanities  Elective^ 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  RussianJ 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

Russian  Conversation 


Science  Electives 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
American  Government^ 
Humanities  Electives 
Basic  College  Math^ 
Intermediate  Russian-' 
Intermediate  Russian  Conversation 
Educational  Psychology 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 
16 

1 
16 

1 
17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

17 

16 

4 
16 

*Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
See  also  the  College  of  Education.   Other  languages  available  that  are  not 
listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian.   Consult  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  foreign 
language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely.   Courses  as  listed  are  required  for  this 
program. 

A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Teacher 
Certification. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  includes  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(Russian  -  Non-Teaching)l 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
*GSD  136a, b,c 
GSE 

GSE  201 
Russ  136a, b,c 


Second  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 
*GSD  107a, b 
Russ  201a,b,c 
Russ  220a, b ,c 
Elect. 


Science  Electives^ 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Humanities  Elective^ 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  Russian3 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

Russian  Conversation 


Science  Electives^ 
Social  Studies  Electives^ 
Humanities  Electives2 
Basic  College  Math3 
Intermediate  Russian-^ 
Intermediate  Russian  Conversation 
Secondary  Concentration^ 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

16 

16 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

4 

3 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

4 

17 


\h 


L6 


*Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^See  also  the  College  of  Education.   Other  languages  available  that  are  not 
listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian.   Consult  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  foreign 
language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely.   Courses  as  listed  are  required  for  this 
program. 

4The  required  secondary  concentration  (minor)  may  be  in  any  field  which  supports 
the  student's  projected  career.   Recommended  fields  are  another  language,  English, 
linguistics,  philosophy,  European  and  Russian  Studies,  or  history. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(Spanish  -  Teaching)  *■ 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
:GSD  140a, b,c 
GSE 

GSE  201 
Span  140a, b,c 


Second  Year 

GSA 

•GSB  201c 
■GSB  211b 

GSC 
-GSD  107a, b 

Span  201a, b,c 

Span  220a, b,c 
rGuid  305 


Science  Electivesz 

Social  Studies  Electives 

Humanities  Elective 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  Spanish 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

Spanish  Conversation 


Science  Electivesz 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
American  Government 
Humanities  Electives^ 
Basic  College  Math-' 
Intermediate  SpanishJ 
Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation 
Educational  Psychology 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Ot. 

4 

4 

'»  _ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 
16 

1 
16 

1 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

17 

16 

4 
16 

*Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

-*-See  also  the  College  of  Education.   Other  languages  available  that  are  not 
listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian.   Consult  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  foreign 
language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely.   Courses  as  listed  are  required  for  this 
program. 

^A  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Teacher 
Certification. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  includes  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
(Spanish  -  Non-Teaching) 1 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  10  3 
*GSD  140a, b,c 
GSE 

GSE  201 
Span  140a, b,c 


Second  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 
*GSD  107a, b 
Span  201a ,b ,c 
Span  220a, b,c 
Elect. 


Science  Electives2 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Humanities  Elective^ 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Elementary  Spanish 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

Spanish  Conversation 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Humanities  Electives^ 

Basic  College  Math^ 

3 
Intermediate  Spanish 

Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation 

Secondary  Concentration 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt- 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

16 

16'  ' 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

4 

3 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

4 

17 


16 


16 


^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

-*-See  also  the  College  of  Education.   Other  languages  available  that  are  not 
listed  in  this  text  are:   Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian.   Consult  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Language  for  requirements. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

-^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  foreign 
language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely.   Courses  as  listed  are  required  for  this 
program. 

^The  required  secondary  concentration  (minor)  may  be  in  any  field  which  supports 
the  student's  projected  career.   Recommended  fields  are  another  language,  English, 
linguistics,  philosophy,  European  and  Russian  Studies,  or  history. 

Comments ;   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities, 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

GEOGRAPHY1 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


102 


First  Year 

GSA  110a,  b 

GSB  102a 

GSB  102b 

GSC  103 

GSD  101, 

GSD  103 
*GSD 

GSE 
*Math  Ilia 


Second  Year 

GSA 
---GSA  331 

GSB  211a 

GSB  211b 

GSC 

GSC  205 

GSC  207 
*GSD 
*Math  150a,  t 

GSE  201 

Geog.  300 

Geog.  302 


Earth  Science 
Anthropology 
Geography- 
World  Literature  for  Composition 
English  Composition 
Speech 

Foreign  Language 
Physical  Education 
College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry'' 


Science  Electives^ 

Climate 

Economics 

American  Government 

Humanities  Elective 

Design 

Philosophy 

Foreign  Language,  Intermediate. .)„  1 

Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytical  Geom) 

Healthful  Living 

Introduction  to  Geography 

Physical  Geography 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

qt. 

qt. 

4 

Qt. 
4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 
16 

5 
16 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3-5 

3-5 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

17-19 

15-17 

4 
17 

^•Required  by  the  academic  unit 
This  curriculum  leads  either  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree.   The  B.  S.  program  provides  comprehensive  training  in  systematic  geography 
and  mathematics  for  preparation  for  demands  of  private  organizations  seeking 
geographers.   The  B.  A.  program  provides  specialization  in  a  foreign  area  for  prepara- 
tion for  civil  service  appointment  as  a  geographer.   See  also  the  College  of  Education. 

^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  math  and 
one  year  of  foreign  language  or  conversely.   Students  seeking  the  B.  S.  are  required 
to  complete  two  years  of  math  and  one  of  language.   Students  seeking  the  B.  A.  are 
required  to  complete  two  years  of  foreign  language  and  one  of  math.   Students  taking 
the  ten  hours  of  math  the  second  year  may  use  the  three  hours  listed  for  Spring  as 
electives.   Math  Ilia,  b  substitutes  for  GSD  Math. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  elective  sections. 

Comments:   Each  student  should  develop  his  own  program  of  study  in  council  with 
the  Department  of  Geography. 

Students  unable  to  take  the  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  three  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  nine  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

GEOLOGY1 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

First  Year  Fall    Winter   Spring 

Qt.       Qt.       Qt. 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives2  4 

GSC  Humanities  Electives2  -        -        3 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition  3        3 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSE  Physical  Education 

''Math.  Ilia,  b  College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry-* 

'"Chem.  121a,  b  General  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis 

Second  Year 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives2 

GSC  Humanities  Electives2 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

"Math.  150a,  b    Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry-^ 

"Phys .  306a  College  Physics^ 

"Phys.  207a  College  Physics  Laboratory^ 

Geo.  220  Physical  Geology 

Geo.  221  Historical  Geology 

Elect.  Electives 5 

18       18       17 


- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

5 

16 

17 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

'-'"Required  for  this  curriculum. 

■'-Students  may  design  a  program  leading  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree.   The  B.S.  degree  requires  a  concentration  in  geology  and  courses  in 
Chemistry,  math,  and  physics.   The  B.A.  requires  a  concentration  in  geology  and  a 
secondary  concentration  (minor) . 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of 
Mathematics  and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely.   The  two  years  of 
Math  is  required  in  this  program.   Math  Ilia,  b  substitutes  for  GSD  Math. 

^These  substitute  for  GSA  101a,  b. 

^Students  should  consult  with  a  departmental  representative  to  determine 
additional  major  requirements  or  an  approved  minor  concentration. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
eight  quarter  hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  'GSA  (Science) . 
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Recommended  Program 


First  Year 


GSA 

GSB  100a, b 

GSB  201b 

GSC  100 

GSC  101 

GSC  102 

GSC  103 

GSD  101 

GSD  103 
*GSD 
GSE 

GSE  201 


102 


GOVERNMENT 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


Select  one 


Science  Electives^ 

Western  Civilization  -  History 

Intro  to  Sociology 

Music  Understanding  ) 

Art  Appreciation  .  . ) 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language^ 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 


Fall 
Ot. 

4 
4 


Winter 
Ot. 

4 
4 


Spring 
Ot. 


18 


18 


17 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201c 

GSB  211a 
*GSB  211b 
*Gov't.  231 

GSC 
*GSD  107a,b 
*GSD 

Gov't.  232 


Fall 


Science  Electives^ 
Intro  to  Psychology 
Introduction  to  Economics 
American  Government  .  .  .  .  ) 
American  National  Government) 
Humanities  Electives 
Basic  College  Math^ 
Foreign  Language 
State  and  Local  Government 


Select  one 


Winter 

4 
4 
4 


15 


16 


17 


*Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
See  also  the  College  of  Education. 

2Select  from  General  Studies  elective  section. 

^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  foreign 
language  and  one  year  of  math  or  conversely.   Students  planning  on  graduate  work  are 
recommended  completing  two  years  of  language  and  a  higher  level  of  math. 

Comments ;   There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  requirements  for  a  Government 
major,  depending  upon  the  interest  of  the  student.   Prospective  majors  should  consult 
with  the  department  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  three  quarter 
hours  of  Science  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies) . 
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Recommended  Program 

HEALTH  SCIENCE 
(Sanitation  Specialization) 
(Public  Health  Laboratory) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 


*b 


102 


GSA  101a. 

•-GSB  102a 

'GSB  102b 

GSC 

GSD  101, 

GSD  103 

GSD 

-GSD  107 

"GSD  110 
>GSD 


Second  Year 

*GSA  201a,  b 
-'-GSB  201b 
--'"GSB  201c 

GSC 
--GSD 
-Math 

GSE 
-'-Govt  231 
*H.  Ed.  300 
-'-'Micro  301 


2 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Anthropology 

Geography 

Humanities  Electives 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

Basic  College  Math 

Business  &  Economic  Statistics' 

Foreign  Language^ 


Introductory  Biology 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Electives1 
Foreign  Language)' 
Mathematics.  .  .)' 
Healthful  Living 
American  National  Government- 
Communicable  Disease 
Principles  of  Microbiology 


Select  One 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16 
Fall 


4 
4 

3 

3-5 


18 
Winter 


4 
3 

3-5 


17 
Spring 


17-19 


14-16 


18 


"Required  for  this  curriculum 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 

n 

^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Mathematics 
and  one  year  of  foreign  language  or  conversely. 
Substitutes  for  GSB  211b. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  the  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science) . 
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Recommended  Program 

HISTORY1 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 
*GSB  100a, b 

GSC 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 
*GSD 
*GSD  107a, b 

GSE 


Second  Year 

GSA 
*GSB  300a, b 

GSC 
*GSD 

GSE  201 

Elect. 


Science  Electives 

Western  Civilization  -  History 

2 
Humanities  Electives 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language 

Basic  College  Mathematics 

Physical  Education 


Science  Electives 

History  of  the  United  States 

Humanities  Electives 

Foreign  Language 

Healthful  Living 

History  Electives 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3-5 

3 

1 
14-16 

1 
18 

1 
18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

4 
17 

4 
17 

4 
16 

*Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

See  also  the  College  of  Education. 
2 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
3 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Foreign 

Language  and  one  year  of  Math  or  conversely.   History  majors  must  take  the  two  years 
of  Foreign  Language.   Math  llla,b  (College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry)  will  substitute 
for  GSD  Math. 

See  Undergraduate  Catalog  or  consult  with  the  Department  of  History. 

Comments :   No  secondary  concentration  (minor)  is  required,  though  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  should  be  taken  in  related  fields  approved  by  the  department . 

When  possible,  transfer  students  should  consult  with  the  department  prior  to 
their  first  quarter  of  attendance. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  five  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

INTER-AMERICAN  STUDIES 1 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD  101, 

GSD  103 
''-GSD  107 
''-GSD  140 

GSE 


102 


Second  Year 

GSA 

-GSB  303 
-GSB  39  2 

GSC 
-GSD  135 

GSE  201 
>-Hist  352a,  b, 
--Span.  201 


Science  Elective 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Humanities  Electives^ 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Basic  College  Mathematics- 

3 

Elementary  Spanish 
Physical  Education 


Science  Electives 

International  Relations 

Intro,  to  Latin  American  Govt, 

Humanities  Electives^ 

Elementary  Portuguese^ 

Healthful  Living 

History  of  Latin  American 

3 
Intermediate  Spanish 


&  Politics 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Ot. 

Ot. 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

16 

17 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16 


17 


18 


"Required  for  this  curriculum 

1-This  program  was  initiated  in  1958  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
personnel  qualified  to  deal  with  questions  related  to  Mexico,  and  countries 
in  Central  America,  the  Carribbean,  and  South  America.   The  program  is  geared 
to  give  individuals  a  knowledge  of  the  problems  and  potentialities  of  the 
area,  plus  the  necessary  language  skills. 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

JThe  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of 
Foreign  Language  and  one  year  of  Mathematics  or  conversely.   In  this  program, 
though,  it  is  required  to  have  both  Portuguese  and  Spanish  along  with  advanced 
Spanish  sequences. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Science,  seven  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours 
of  Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

MATHEMATICS1 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA  101a, b 
GSB 
GSC 

GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
*GSD 
Math  llla.b 


Second  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 
GSE 

GSE  201 
Math  150a, b 
Math  252a 
*Phys  211a, b,c 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Social  Studies  Electives 

Humanities  Electives 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 


Foreign  Language 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Elective 

Humanities  Electives 

Physical  Education 

Healthful  Living 

Elementary  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry 

Intermediate  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry 

University  Physics 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 
18 

5 
18 

T7 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 
18 

5 
18 

5 
18 

•^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
See  also  the  College  of  Education. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections . 

.French,  German,  or  Russian  recommended. 

Proficiency  exams  can  be  taken  in  any  or  all  of  these  courses.   Math  llla,b 
substitutes  for  GSD  Math. 

Comments :   The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of 
Math  and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely. 

Students  must  earn  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  in  courses  numbered  150  or  above  in 
Mathematics. 

Students  should  consult  with  the  department  regarding  options  available  for  the 
required  secondary  concentration. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  completing 
their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  ten  quarter  hours  of  Social 
Studies  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science). 
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Recommended  Program 
MICROBIOLOGY 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


Social  Studies  Electivesl 

Music  Understanding)^  .. 

.  &. Select  One 

Art  Appreciation.  .) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language^ 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry^ 

General  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis^ 


Second  Year 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives1 

GSC  Humanities  Elective1 

''GSD  Foreign  Lang.,  Intermediate.  .  )_  . 

Select  One 
''Math.  150a,  b    Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geom.) 

''Phys  .  206a,  b,  c  College  Physics3 

'Phys.  207a,  b,  c  College  Physics  Laboratory-' 

-Bio.  307         Environmental  Biology 

Micro.  301       Principles  of  Microbiology 

Micro.  302       General  Microbiology 


First  Year 

GSB 

GSC 

100 

GSC 

101 

GSC 

103 

GSD 

101,  102 

GSD 

103 

•GSD 

GSE 

•Math 

..  Ilia, 

b 

•Chen 

i.  121a, 

b 

Fall    Winter    Spring 
Ot.       Qt.       Ot. 


- 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

5 

16 

17 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spr ing 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

3 

- 

3-5 

3-5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

15-17     15-17     16 


-Required  for  this  curriculum. 

1-Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of 
Mathematics  and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely.   French,  German, 
or  Russian  is  recommended  as  the  language.   Math  Ilia,  b  substitutes  for  GSD 
Math. 

JThese  are  recommended  substitutions  for  GSA  101a,  b. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
twelve  quarter  hours  of  Social  Studies  and  thirteen  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of 
General  Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science). 
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Recommended  Program 
MUSIC1 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  107a,  b 

GSD 

GSE 


Science  Electives2 
Social  Studies  Electives 
Humanities  Electives2 
English  Composition 
Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math. 
Foreign  Language 
Physical  Education 
Mus .  105a,  b,  c   Theory  of  Music-Fundamentals 


Fall 


3 

5 
3 
1 
4 
16 


Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

- 

4 

- 

4 

3 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

17 


16 


Second  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives2 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives2 

GSC  Humanities  Electives2 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

Mus.  140  Private  Applied  Music 

Mus.  205a,  b,  c   Theory  of  Music-Advanced 


Fall   Winter   Spring 


16 


16 


16 


For  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  music  as  part  of  their  general 
cultural  education.   This  curriculum  may  be  taken  as  background  training  by  those 
who  plan  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  such  fields  as  music  criticism  and  aesthetics 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
-^Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  are  required  to 
take  two  years  of  a  Foreign  Language  and  one  year  of  Mathematics  or  vice-versa%^ 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  six  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 
PHILOSOPHY 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


Select  One 


First  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives1 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives1 

GSC  100  Music  Understanding), 

GSC  101  Art  Appreciation.  .)' 

GSC  102  Philosophy  (Ethics) 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSD  103  Speech 

•GSD  107a,  b  Basic  College  Math.2 

•'GSD  Foreign  Language2 

GSE  Physical  Education 


Fall 
Qt. 


Winter    Spring 


^L 


Qt. 


19 


17 


18 


Second  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives^ 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives1 

GSC  208  Philosophy  (Logic) 

•GSC  381  Greek  Philosophy 

•GSC  382  Graeco-Roman  &  Medieval  Philosophy 

•GSC  383  Early  Modern  Philosophy 

rGSD  Foreign  Language,  Intermediate2 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 


Fall    Winter    Spring 


17 


17 


14 


-'•Required  for  this  curriculum 

■^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Foreign 
Language  and  one  year  of  Mathematics  or  conversely.   Only  majors  emphasizing  logic 
should  take  two  years  of  Math  and  one  year  of  foreign  language. 

Comments :   Students  in  this  program  should  consult  with  the  department  regarding 
Philosophy  electives  and  an  approved  secondary  concentration  (minor) . 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  one  hours  of  Humanities. 
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Recommended  Program 


PHYSICS 


1 


(Plan  One) 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC 

103 

GSD 

101,  : 

L0 

GSD 

103 

*GSD 

GSE 

*Cheir 

121a 

b 

*Math 

Ilia 

,b 

Second  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSE  201 
*Math  150a, b 
Phys  211a, b,c 
Phys  212a, b,c 


Social  Studies  Elective 

9 

Humanities  Elective 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language-* 

Physical  Education 

General  Chemistry  &  Qualitative  Analysis^ 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry-5 


-5 


Science  Electives 


2-e 


9 

Social  Studies  Electives 

9 

Humanities  Electives 

Healthful  Living 

Elementary  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry-* 

University  Physics 

University  Physics  Laboratory 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

) 

5 

5 

5 
16 

5 
17 

18 

Fall. 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

5 

5 

- 

5 

5 

5 

1 
18 

1 
18 

1 
16 

^Required  for  this  curriculum. 
See  also  Plan  Two  and  the  College  of  Education. 

■^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

-'The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Math  and 
one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely.   French,  German,  or  Russian  is  recommended. 
Math  llla,b  substitutes  for  the  GSD  Math. 

^For  students  without  a  year  of  high  school  Chemistry. 

-'Substitutes  for  GSA  requirements. 
All  students  must  have  a  science  course  from  the  Biological  area. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  ten  quarter  hours 
of  Social  Studies  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General  Studies 
in  area  GSA  (Science) . 

Students  interested  in  this  program  should  contact  the  Physics  Department  as  early 
as  possible. 
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Recommended  Program 

PHYSICS1 
(Plan  Two) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


102 


First  Year 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC  103, 

GSD  101, 

GSD  103 
*GSD 

GSE 
*Math  111b 

Phys  llla,b,c 

Phys  112a, b,c 


Second  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSE  : 

201 

*Math 

150a, b 

Phys 

300 

Phys 

309 

Phys 

312 

Social  Studies  Elective 

2 
Humanities  Electives 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 

College  Physics 

College  Physics  Laboratory 


*Chem  121a, b 


Science  Elective 

Social  Studies  Electives 

Humanities  Electives 

Healthful  Living 

Elementary  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry  " 

University  Physics  IV 

Electric  Circuits 

Electric  Circuits  Laboratory 

General  Chemistry  &  Qualitative  Analysis 


5-7 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

_ 

4 

_ 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 
16 

1 

1 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

_ 

4 

- 

4 

\ 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

5 

5 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7  5 
17 

5 
17 

16 

^Required  for  this  curriculum. 

i>ee  also  the  College  of  Education. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

~The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Math  and 
one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely.   French,  German,  or  Russian  is  recommended. 
Math  llla,b  substitutes  for  the  GSD  Math. 

Tor  freshmen  who  are  entering  in  the  fall  term  and  are  qualified  for  Math  111b. 

Substitutes  for  GSA  courses. 

All  students  must  have  a  science  course  from  the  Biological  area. 
For  students  without  a  year  of  high  school  Chemistry. 

Comments :   A  Physics  major  should  contact  the  department  as  soon  as  possible. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt 
completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  ten  quarter  hours 
of  Social  Studies  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General  Studies 
in  area  GSA  (Science) . 
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Recommended  Program 
PHYSIOLOGY 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 
•GSD 

GSE 
•Math  Ilia,  b 


Science  Electives^ 

Social  Studies  Electives-^ 

Humanities  Electives^ 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language'1 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &.   Trigonometry^ 


Fall 


Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

16 


16 


Second  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSE  201 
•Math.  150a,  b 
Elect. 


Science  Electives 


Social  Studies  Electivesl 

Humanities  Electives^ 

Healthful  Living 

Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry^ 

Physiology3 


Fall    Winter   Spring 


16 


16 


-Required  for  this  curriculum. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^French,  German  or  Russian  is  recommended.   The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Mathematics  and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language 
or  conversely.   Math  Ilia,  b  substitutes  for  GSD  Math. 

^Consult  with  a  department  representative  to  determine  recommended  and 
required  courses  in  this  area. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies) . 

Students  interested  in  physical  therapy  should  consult  with  the  department 
Chairman  on  requirements. 
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Recommended  Program 
PSYCHOLOGY^ 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 
'-"GSD 

GSE 
'-Math  Ilia,  b 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Humanities  Electives^ 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Foreign  Language-^ 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry^ 


Fall 
Qt. 


Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

16 


18 


Second  Year 

GSA 
-GSA  301 

GSB  201b 
-GSB  201c 

GSC 

GSE  201 
-Math  150a,  1 

Psyc  211a 

Psyc  301 


Fall    Winter    Spring 


Science  Electives 
Principles  of  Physiology 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Humanities  Electives^- 
Healthful  Living 

Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry^ 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Psychology 
Child  Psychology 


16 


16 


"Required  for  this  curriculum 

l-The  undergraduate  concentration  is  primarily  aimed  at  providing  a  broad  general 
education.   To  become  a  professional  psychologist  the  student  must  usually  complete 
two  to  four  years  of  post  graduate  study. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

-'The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  two  years  of  Mathematics 
and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely.   Math  Ilia,  b  substitutes  for 
GSD  Math. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

SOCIOLOGY* 

(General  Sociology  Option) 

(Social  Work  Option) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC  100 

GSC  101 

GSC  103 

GSD  101. 

GSD  103 
'-GSD 

GSE 
-Math  Ilia,  b 


102 


Select  One 


Science  Electives^ 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Music  Understanding) ( 

Art  Appreciation.  .)' 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

3 
Foreign  Language 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry^ 


Fall 

W 

inter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

Qt. 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

16 


19 


Second  Year 

GSA 

'-GSB  201b 
'"GSB  201c 

GSC 

-Math  150a,  b 
GSE  201 
Soc.  375 


Fall    Winter    Spring 


Science  Electives-^ 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Humanities  Electives 

Foreign  Language,  Intermediate) 

Elem. Calculus  &  Analytic  Geom.) 

Healthful  Living 

Social  Welfare  as  a  Social  Inst 


4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Select  One 

3-5 

3-5 

3 

- 

- 

3 

itution 

- 

- 

4 

14-16 


14-16 


17 


-'-Required  for  this  curriculum. 

ISee  also  the  Department  of  Sociology  for  requirements  for  a  concentration 

in  Social  Welfare. 
2 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
3 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  &  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Math 

and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language  or  conversely.   If  the  student  selects  the 

Math  sequence  the  second  year,  the  three  hours  listed  for  Spring  may  be  electives. 

Math  Ilia,  b  substitutes  for  GSD  Math. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  two 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

SPEECH 1 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD 

101,  1( 

GSD 

103 

GSD 

107a,  1 

GSD 

GSE 

Second  Year 


GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSC 

103 

GSC 

200 

GSD 

GSE 

201 

Spch 

.  102 

Spch 

.  202 

Science  Electives 


Social  Studies  Electives 

9 

Humanities  Electives1- 
English  Composition-^ 
Speech 

Basic  College  Math. 4 
Foreign  Languages- 
Physical  Education 


Science  Electives^ 

n 

Social  Studies  Electives- 

Humanities  Electives^ 

World  Literature  for  Composition-^ 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

Foreign  Language^ 

Healthful  Living 

Public  Speaking 

Principles  of  Discussion 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

16 

17 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

17 


17 


18 


-'Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
This  is  not  a  professional  concentration,  but  a  liberal  arts  concentration. 
See  also  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  and  the  College  of  Education. 

2select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

3The  department  requires  a  "C"  average  in  GSD  101,  102  and  GSC  103,  or  their 
approved  equivalent. 

^The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  foreign 
language  and  one  year  of  Mathematics  or  conversely.  Two  years  of  foreign  language 
is  preferred. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirement  which  include  two 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies)  or  GSC  (Humanities). 
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Recommended  Program 

THEATER1 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


First  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives2 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives2 

•GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition3 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition3 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSD  107a,  b  Basic  College  Mathematics^ 

GSE  Physical  Education 
Thea.  Ilia,  b,  c  Staging  Techniques 


Second  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives2 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives2 

-GSC  201  Introduction  to  Drama 

-GSC  203  Drama  and  the  Arts  of  Theater 

"GSC  354a,  b  History  of  the  Theater 

GSD  Foreign  Language^- 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

Thea.  217  Acting 

Thea.  311  Introduction  to  Playwriting 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

16 

18 

18 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

4 

16 


17 


17 


'•'-'Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

■■-This  is  not  a  professional  concentration  but  a  liberal  arts  concentration. 
See  also  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts. 

2Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

3The  department  requires  a  "C"  average  in  GSD  101,  102,  and  GSC  103,  or  their 
approved  equivalent. 

^Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  majors  are  required  to  take  either  two  years  of 
foreign  language  and  one  year  of  Mathematics  or  conversely. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
two  quarter  hours  of  Science,  two  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of 
Humanities.   Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours 
of  General  Studies  area  GSC  (Humanities) . 
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Recommended  Program 
ZOOLOGY1 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

First  Year  Fall    Winter   Spring 

Qt.       Qt.       Ot. 

9 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives  4-4 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition  3        3- 

GSD  103  Speech 

-GSD  Foreign  Language-5 

GSE  Physical  Education 

'"Chem.  121a,  b  General  Chem.  &  Qualitative  Analysis 

''Math  Ilia,  b  College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry^ 

Second  Year 

''GSA  201a,  b  Introductory  Biology  ) 

'--GSA  210a,  b  Environmental  Biology)Select  0ne  4  4- 

GSB  Social  Studies  Electives2  -  -  4 

GSC  Humanities  Electives2           _  3  3  3 

-GSD  Foreign  Language  Intermediate   ) 

'-Math  150a,  b  Elem.  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geom.  )Select  One   3-5  3-5  3 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living  -  -  3 

Zoo  102  General  Invertebrate  Zoology  5  -  - 

Zoo  103  General  Vertebrate  Zoology  -  5  - 

Zoo  202  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrate  -  5_ 


- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

5 

5 

5 

5 

- 

16 

17 

16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

15-17    15-17     18 


'-''Required  for  this  curriculum. 
This  program  is  appropriate  for  those  wishing  to  enter:   Fish  &  Wildlife 
Management,  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Veterinary  Medicine,  or  allied  fields.   See 
also  the  College  of  Education. 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Section. 

French,  German,  or  Russian  is  recommended.   The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  requires  either  two  years  of  Math  and  one  year  of  Foreign  Language 
or  conversely. 

Substitutes  for  GSA  101b. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  completing  their  remaining  General  Studies   requirements  which  include  four 
quarter  hours  of  Science,  ten  hours  of  Social  Studies,  thirteen  hours  of  Humanities, 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSA  (Science). 
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SCHOOL        OF        MEDICINE 

(See   Pre-Medicine ,    Page  53) 

and 

Pre-Professional  for  Explanation 
(See  Page  50) 
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SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

The  School  of  Technology  provides  instruction  in  broad  areas  of  technology. 
Through  instruction,  research,  and  consultative  services,  it  serves  Southern  Illinois 
and  has  a  growing  responsibility  in  broader  areas. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  School  of  Technology  are  designed  to  provide 
instruction  and  to  stimulate  research  in  all  areas  of  technology.   These  courses  of 
study  serve  to  eliminate  the  barriers  and  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technologists --between  theories  and  their  applications --between  the 
creative  and  practical  aspects,  in  the  basic  areas  of  science,  engineering,  and  industry, 

All  offices  and  facilities  of  the  School  of  Technology  are  centered  in  the 
Technology  complex  by  the  Lake  on  Campus. 

ACCREDITATION:   North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

DEGREES  OFFERED:   Bachelor  of  Science 

Engineering  Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

Engineering  Technology  Enterprise  Teaching 

Civil  Engineering  Technical  Teaching 

Electrical  Engineering  Manual  Arts  Therapy 

Mechanical  Engineering  Trades  and  Industries  Teaching 

Industrial  Technology 
Industrial  Design 
Manufacturing 
Supervision  and  Personnel 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS:   Numerous  specializations  are  available  on  the  master's  level  in 
Engineering  and  Technical  and  Industrial  Education.   At  present,  the  University  does 
not  have  a  doctoral  area  under  the  School  of  Technology. 

For  specific  information  concerning  advanced  degree  work  a  student  should  consult 
with  the  School  of  Technology,  the  Graduate  School  office,  or  write  to  Central  Publi- 
cations for  a  free  copy  of  the  Graduate  School  Catalog  for  the  Carbondale  Campus. 

ORGANIZATIONS :   Scholastic  and  Professional  Honoraries:   Iota  Lambda  Sigma  (Industrial 
Education),  American  Society  of  Tool  Manufacturing  and  Engineering,  and  the  American 
Institute  for  Design  and  Drafting. 

Departmental :   Engineering  Club,  Technical  and  Industrial  Education  Club,  and 
the  Technology  Club. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS:   Students  should  note  that  the  minimum  math  requirement  for  all 
areas  under  the  School  of  Technology  is  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

Students  intending  to  transfer  occupational  credit  should  consult  with  the 
department  concerning  its  possible  applicability  towards  meeting  degree  requirements. 

Occupational  transfer  credit  is  counted  as  Technology  259  and  usable  as  free 
electives.   Students  should  be  aware  that  very  little,  if  any,  such  credit  would 
be  applicable  towards  meeting  Engineering  degree  requirements  while  most,  if  not 
all,  such  credit  could  possibly  be  usable  towards  the  Technical  Teaching  degree. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 

Chief  Academic  Advisor 
School  of  Technology 
Ph:   (618)   453-5105 


or   Chairman  of  (State  Major)    or   Admissions  Office 
School  of  Technology  Woody  Hall 

Ph:   (618)   453-4381 


Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
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Recommended  Program 


ENGINEERING 


School  of  Technology 


First  Year 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSE 
*Chem  121a, b 
*Math  150a, b 
*Math  252a 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSE  201 
*Math  252b 
*Physics  211a, b 
*E.T.  102 

Engr  222 

Engr  260 


Social  Studies  Electives 

Humanities  Electives 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

General  Chemistry  &  Qualitative  Analysis' 

Elementary  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry 

Intermediate  Calculus 


Science  Elective  ' 
Social  Studies  Elective-1- 
Humanities  Elective^- 
Healthful  Living 
Intermediate  Calculus 
University  Physics 
Graphic  Communication 
Digital  Computer  Programming 
Analytical  Mechanics 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

_ 

4 

3 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

- 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

_ 

5 

5 

- 

17 

17 

5 
16 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

_ 

4 

8 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

_ 

_ 

5 

5 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

16 

3 
18 

3 
17 

*Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

^Substitute  for  GSA  101  (science)  sequence. 

^Substitute  for  GSD  107  (math)  sequence. 
Students  must  have  a  minimum  of  one  course  from  the  Biological  Sciences  to 
complete  the  GSA  area  requirements. 

Comments :   The  Engineering  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  basic  foundation 
for  the  professional  engineer.   Students  can  specialize  further  at  the  graduate  level. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to  complete 
their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter  hours  of  Social 
Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General  Studies 
area  GSA  (science). 
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Recommended  Program 


First  Year 

GSA  101a, b 

GSC  102 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSE 

E.T.  102a, b,c 
*Math  llla,b 
*Math  150a 


Second  Year 


ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

(Civil  Engineering  option) 

(Electrical  Engineering  option) 

(Mechanical  Engineering  option) 


School  of  Technology 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Physical  Education 

Graphic  Communication 

1 
College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry-1- 

Elementary  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry 


Fall    Winter    Spring 

4        4 
3 

3 


3 

1 
3 

5 

L5 
Fall 


3 

1 
3 
5 

16 

Winter 


1 
3 

_5 
16 


GSA 
GSB 

GSB  201b 
GSB  201c 
GSC 

GSC  101 
GSD  103 
GSE  201 
E.T.  260a, b,c 
*Math  150b 


Science  Electivesz  4 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Humanities  Electives^  3 

Art  Appreciation  3 

Speech  - 

Healthful  Living 

Statics  and  Dynamics  3 

Elementary  Calculus  &  Analytic  Geometry    _5 


4 
4 
3 
3 
3 

IT 


3 

3 

17 


^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
Substitute  for  GSD  (Math)  sequences. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

Comments :   GSA  358a, b  (Analysis  of  Physical  Systems),  and  GSB  361  (Fundamentals 
of  Decision  Making)  are  also  required. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  should  attempt  to  complete 
their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter  hours  of 
Science,  ten  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 
(Industrial  Design  option) 

School  of  Technology 


First  Year 

GSA  101a, b 

GSB 

GSC  101 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSE 
*E.T.  102a, b,c 
*Math  llla,b 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSB  201b 

GSB  201c 

GSC 

GSC  102 

GSD  103 

GSE  201 
*Engr  222 

I.T.  305 

I.T.  306 
*Mgt  340 


Introduction  to  Physical„Science 

Social  Studies  Electives 

Art  Appreciation 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Physical  Education 

Graphic  Communication 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 


Science  Electives 

2 
Social  Studies  Elective 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Humanities  Electives 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

Speech 

Healthful  Living 

Computer  Programming 

Design  Illustration 

Industrial  Design 

Business  Organization  &  Management 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

5 
15 

5 
16 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

16 


17 


18 


^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
Junior  College  Occupational  and  Technical  Institute  credit  is  acceptable  and 
can  constitute  an  option  in  areas  such  as  aviation  maintenance,  construction,  data 
processing,  design  &  drafting,  machine  tool,  electronics,  etc. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
Substitute  for  GSD' (Math)  sequence. 
Comments :   GSA  358a, b  (Analysis  of  Physical  Systems),  and  GSB  361  (Fundamentals 
of  Decision  Making)  are  also  required. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter  hours 
of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 


INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 


First  Year 

GSA  101a, b 

GSB 

GSC  101 

GSC  103 

GSD  101,  102 

GSE 
*E.T.  102a, b,c 
*Math  llla,b 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSB  201b 

GSB  201c 

GSC 

GSC  102 

GSD  103 

GSE  201 
*Acct  250 
*Engr  222 
*Mgt  340 


(Manufacturing  option) 
School  of  Technology 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Social  Studies  Elective 

Art  Appreciation 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Physical  Education 

Graphic  Communication 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Elective 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Humanities  Electives 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

Speech 

Healthful  Living 

Accounting  Fundamentals 

Computer  Programming 

Business  Organization  &  Management 


Fall 


Winter    Spring 


_ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

5 
15 

5 

16 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

14 

17 

4 
18 

^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
Junior  College  Occupational  and  Technical  Institute  credit  is  acceptable  and 
can  constitute  an  option  in  areas  such  as  aviation  maintenance,  construction,  data 
processing,  design  &  drafting,  machine  tool,  electronics,  etc. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
Substitute  for  GSD  (Math)  sequence. 
Comments :   GSA  358a, b  (Analysis  of  Physical  Systems) ,  and  GSB  361  (Fundamentals 
of  Decision  Making)  are  also  required. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter  hours 
of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY1 
(Supervision  &  Personnel  option) 


School  of  Technology 
First  Year 

GSA  101a, b  Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

GSB  Social  Studies  Elective2 

GSC  101  Art  Appreciation 

GSC  103  World  Literature  for  Composition 

GSD  101,  102  English  Composition 

GSE  Physical  Education 

*E.T.  102a, b  Graphic  Communication 

*Math  llla,b  College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 


Second  Year 

GSA  Science  Electives 

GSB  Social  Studies  Elective 

GSB  201b  Introduction  to  Sociology 

GSB  201c  Introduction  to  Psychology 

GSC  Humanities  Electives 

GSC  102  Philosophy  (Ethics) 

GSD  103  Speech 

GSE  201  Healthful  Living 

*Acct  250  Accounting  Principles 

*Engr  222  Computer  Programming 

*Mgt  340  Business  Organization  &  Management 

*Psyc  305  Psychology  of  Personality 


Fall    Winter    Spring 


4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

3  * 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

5 
15 

5 
16 

If 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

15 

18 

4 
17 

^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

ljunior  College  Occupational  and  Technical  Institute  credit  is  acceptable  and 
can  constitute  an  option  in  areas  such  as  aviation  maintenance,  construction,  data 
processing,  design  &  drafting,  machine  tool,  electronics,  etc. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

•^Substitute  for  GSD  (Math)  sequence. 

Comments :   GSA  358a, b  (Analysis  of  Physical  Systems)  and  GSB  361  (Fundamentals 
of  Decision  Making)  are  also  required. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  should  attempt  to  complete 
their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter  hours  of 
Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 

TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
(Enterprise  Teaching  option) 

School  of  Technology 


First  Year 

GSA  101a, b 
GSA 
GSB 

GSC  103 
GSD  101,  102 
GSE 
*Math  llla.b 
TIED  100 
TIED  201a, b 
TIED  207 


Second  Year 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Science  Elective 

2 
Social  Studies  Elective 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 

Orientation 

Visual  Communication 

Energy  Conversion  &  Power  Transmission 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

3 

- 

16 

18 

3 
15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

GSA 

GSB  201b 
GSB  201c 
GSB  211b 
GSC 

GSC  102 
GSD  103 
GSE  201 
*Econ  214, 
*Guid  305 
*Mgt  340 
*S.Ed.  310 


215 


Science  Elective  4 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology  - 

American  Government  4 

Humanities  Electives  3 

Philosophy  (Ethics)  - 

Speech  - 

Healthful  Living  - 

S 

Economics,  Macro  &  Micro  - 

Educational  Psychology  4 

Business  Organization  &  Management 

History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  - 

15 


3 

3 

4 

4 

18 


^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
Formerly  Industrial  Arts. 

Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 
Substitute  for  GSD  (Math)  sequence. 

One  course  in  American  Government  or  American  History  is  required  for  Illinois 
Teaching  Certificate. 

Substitute  for  GSB  211a  (Economics). 

Comments :   A  3.25  grade  point  average  is  prerequisite  to  student  teaching. 
GSA  358a, b  (Analysis  of  Physical  Systems)  is  also  required. 
Ed. Ad.  355  (Philosophy  of  Education)  can  substitute  for  GSC  credit. 
Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  should  attempt  to  complete 
their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter  hours  of 
Science,  and  ten  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  in  area  GSC  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSD  101,  102 
GSD  102 
GSE 
*Math  llla,b 


Second  Year 

GSA 
GSB 

GSB  211b 
GSC 

GSE  201 
Elect. 
*Guid  305 


TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
(Technical  Teaching  option)  J- 

School  of  Technology 


Science  Electives^ 

Social  Studies  Electives^ 

Humanities  Electives^ 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry^-^ 


Science  Electives^ 
Social  Studies  Elective^ 
American  Government-5 
Humanities  Electives^ 
Healthful  Living 
Electives" 
Educational  Psychology 


Fall 


Winter    Spring; 


_ 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 
16 

5 
16 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

6 

6 

6 

17 

17 

4 
16 

^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 

^-Students  with  work  experience  or  post-secondary  technical  or  vocational  education 
in  a  technical  institute  or  junior  college  are  advised  to  prepare  for  trades  and 
industries  or  technical  teaching. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

-'Dental  Hygiene,  Dental  Laboratory  Technology,  and  Dental  Assisting  teachers 
need  not  take  Math  llla,b,  and  may  satisfy  General  Studies  requirements  with  some 
substitutions . 

^Math  llla,b  substitutes  for  GSD  (Math)  sequence. 
Students  desiring  a  secondary  school  teaching  certificate  must  have  a  course 
in  American  Government  or  American  History. 

"Elective  credits  within  the  students'  subject  matter  specialties.   Areas  completed 
in  the  community  college  or  technical  institute  include  electronics,  forest  products, 
data  processing,  dental  hygiene,  dental  laboratory  technology,  medical  laboratory 
technology,  automotive  technology,  aviation  technology,  graphic  arts,  commercial  arts, 
architectural  technology,  industrial  technology,  and  others. 

Comments :   Students  should  attempt  completing  their  subject  matter  speciality 
and  including  within  their  program  as  many  General  Studies  courses  listed  as  the 
program  will  allow. 

Students  following  the  recommended  program  would  have  six  quarter  hours  of  Science, 
six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  four  hours  of  Humanities  remaining  to  complete  the 
General  Studies  program. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 


TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
(Manual  Arts  Therapy  option) 

School  of  Technology 


First  Year 

GSA 
GSB 
GSC 

GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
GSE 
*Math  llla,b 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSE  201 

TIED  100 
*E.T.  102 
*Guid  305 
*Psyc  307 

Elect. 


Science  Electives 

Social  Studies  Electives 

Humanities  Electives 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry' 


Science  Electives 
Social  Studies  Elective" 
Humanities  Electives 
Healthful  Living 
Orientation 
Graphic  Communication 
Educational  Psychology 
Social  Psychology 
Electives  in  Speciality' 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 
16 

5 
17 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

15 

3 
17 

6 
17 

'^•Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections 
Substitute  for  GSD  (Math)  sequence. 
See  Undergraduate  Bulletin. 


Comments :   GSA  358a, b  (Analysis  of  Physical  Systems)  is  also  required. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  above  should  attempt  to 
complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter 
hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the 
above  General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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Recommended  Program 


102 


First  Year 

GSA  101a, b 

GSB 

GSC  100 

GSC  101 

GSC  103 

GSD  101. 

GSD  103 

GSE 
*E.T.  102a, b 
*Math  llla.b 

TIED  100 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB  201b 

GSB  201c 

GSB  211b 

GSC 

GSC  102 

GSE  201 
*Guid  305 
*S.Ed.  310 

Elect. 


TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
(Trades  and  Industries  Teaching  option) 

School  of  Technology 


:rstanding  ~) 
:iation    J 


select  one 


Fall 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Social  Studies  Elective 

Music  UnderJ 

Art  Apprec: 

World  Literature  for  Composition 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Physical  Education 

Graphic  Communication 

College  Algebra  &  Trigonometry^ 

Orientation 


Science  Electives 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

American  Government 

2 
Humanities  Electives 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 

Healthful  Living 

Educational  Psychology 

History  &  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  - 


Winter    Spring 

4 

4 
3 


Major  Requirements- 


3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

3 

5 

5 

- 

2 

15 

16 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

i  - 

- 

4 

3 

17 

3 
17 

3 
18 

^Required  by  the  academic  unit. 
Students  with  work  experience  or  post-secondary  technical  or  vocational  education 
in  a  technical  institute  or  junior  college  are  advised  to  prepare  for  this  option  or 
technical  teaching  option. 

^Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

-^Substitute  for  GSD  (Math)  sequence. 

^Students  desiring  a  secondary  school  teaching  certificate  must  have  a  course  in 
American  History  or  American  Government. 
See  Undergraduate  Bulletin. 

Comments :   GSA  358a, b  (Analysis  of  Physical  Systems)  is  also  required. 

A  3.25  grade  point  average  is  prerequisite  to  student  teaching. 

Ed. Ad.  355  (Philosophy  of  Education)  can  substitute  for  GSC  credit. 

Students  unable  to  take  professional  courses  listed  should  attempt  to  complete 
their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include  six  quarter  hours  of  Science, 
six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  seven  hours  of  Humanities. 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  General 
Studies  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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OTHER  MAJORS 


Two  additional  programs  not  attached  to  a  school  or  college  offered 
at  the  University  are  Administration  of  Justice  and  Design.   The  curriculum  for 
the  first  two  years  of  these  majors  is  as  follows: 


Recommended  Program 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 


Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency  and  Corrections 


First  Year 

GSA  101a,  b 
GSB  102a 
GSB  102b 
GSC  110a,  b, 
GSD  101,  102 
GSD  103 
GSD  107 
GSE 
Govt.  231 


Second  Year 

GSA  201a,  b 
GSA  302 
GSB  201b 
GSB  201c 
GSC  200 
GSB  321 
GSC  208 
GSC  351 
GSE  201 
AJ  200 
AJ  201 
AJ  300 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

Anthropology 

Geography 

Introduction  to  Western  Humanities 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Basic  College  Mathematics 

Physical  Education 

American  National  Government 


Introductory  Biology 

Psychobiological  Foundation  of  Behavior 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

Socialization  of  the  Individual 

Logic  and  Meaning 

Masterpieces  of  the  Novel 

Healthful  Living 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Behavior 

Societal  Responses  to  Offenders 

Diagnosis  and  Evalaution  of  Offenders 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

Qt. 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

16 

18 

15 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

16 


15 


17 


This  is  a  new  unit  of  instruction  which  is  not  associated  with  a  school  or 
college. 

Comments :   An  internship  will  be  required  and  will  normally  be  restricted  to 
seniors . 

Occupational  credit  in  related  areas  will  be  considered  in  departmental  evaluation. 

For  additional  information  concerning  requirements  or  for  an  interview  appointment, 
prospective  students  should  write  or  call:   Administration  of  Justice  (B.S.  Degree) 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Correction;  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale;  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901.   Ph :   (618)  453-5701 
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Recommended  Program 

DESIGN1 

Department  of  Design 


First  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSD  101,  102 

GSD  103 

GSD  107a,  b 

Math  Ilia,  b 

GSE 

D  100a,  b,  c 


Second  Year 

GSA 

GSB 

GSC 

GSE  201 

D  200a,  b,  c 

D  275a,  b,  c 


Science  Electives2 

Social  Studies  Electives2 

Humanities  Electives2 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Intro,  to  Basic  College  Math.) 


College  Algebra  &  Trig. 
Physical  Education 
Design  Fundamentals 


.) 


Select  One 


Science  Electives 


Social  Studies  Electives2 
Humanities  Electives2 
Healthful  Living 
Materials  and  Basic  Techniques 
Basic  Visual  Design 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Qt. 

Qt. 

4 

Qt. 

4 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3-5 


1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

5 

15-17 

18 

17 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

4 

L 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

17 


17 


16 


Students  transferring  from  other  schools,  other  areas  of  concentration,  or 
from  General  Studies  program  should  arrange  a  personal  interview  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Design  department  to  develop  the  appropriate  curriculum  for  fulfilling 
degree  requirements. 

2Select  from  General  Studies  Elective  Sections. 

Comments :   Students  unable  to  take  the  professional  courses  listed  above  should 
attempt  to  complete  their  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  which  include 
six  quarter  hours  of  Science,  six  hours  of  Social  Studies,  and  ten  hours  of 
Humanities . 

Students  in  this  program  are  permitted  to  waive  six  quarter  hours  of  the  above 
General  Studies  requirements  in  area  GSB  (Social  Studies). 
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PUBLICATIONS 


It  is  advisable  for  a  counselor  to  have  a  knowledge  of  various  university  publica- 
tions available  to  prospective  students  and  counseling  personnel.   Requests  should 
be  directed  to  the  appropriate  office.   Counselors  requests  may  be  sent  directly  to 
the  Articulation  Division,  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

PREVIEW  ' 71 :   A  pictorial  booklet  with  brief  factual  information  for  the  pro- 
spective student.   Counselors  should  have  sufficient  copies  to  distribute  to  their 
counselees  interested  in  SIU  at  Carbondale.   Requests  -  Central  Publications. 

GUIDELINES  '71:  A  small  factual  booklet  distributed  at  College  day  and  night 
programs,  containing  information  and  guidelines  for  the  prospective  student.  Re- 
quests -  Central  Publications. 

THE  TRANSFER  STUDENT:  Similar  to  Guidelines  but  written  specifically  for  the 
transfer  student.   Requests  -  Central  Publications, 

ACCELERATION  AND  ENRICHMENT  OPPORTUNITIES:   Describes  special  academic  problems, 
options,  etc.,  specifically  designed  for  the  capable  student.   Requests  -  Central 
Publications . 

SIU  BULLETINS:   Carbondale  Undergraduate  Catalog  ($1.00),  Vocational  Technical 
Institute  Catalog,  Graduate  School  Catalog.   Requests  -  Central  Publications. 

COUNSELORS  PUBLICATIONS 

SIU  COUNSELOR'S  HANDBOOK:   Requests  -  Articulation  Division,  Office  of  the  Reg- 
istrar and  Director  of  Admissions. 

SIU  BULLETINS:   See  above  -  copies  distributed  free  to  educational  institutions. 
Requests  -  Central  Publications. 

SIU  ARTICULATION  NEWS:   Published  in  the  Fall  and  Winter,  this  newsletter  provides 
valuable  information  on  important  changes  and  activities  of  interest  to  a  counselor. 
Other  items  mailed  with  this  newsletter  include  the  Counselors  Guide  (Fall)  and  New 
Student  Profile  (Winter) . 


OTHER  MATERIALS  -  OFFICES 

Housing  Information 

On  campus    -    Housing  Business  Services 

Off  Campus   -    Housing  Information  Center 
Admission  Applications    -    Admissions  Office 
Testing  Information  (A.CI)         -   Counseling  and  Testing 

Financial  Assistance  Applications   -   Student  Work  &  Financial  Aid  Office 
Guided  Group  Campus  Tours    -    Information  and  Scheduling 
Lodging  Accommodations  in  Area   -    Information  and  Scheduling 
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SUGGESTIONS 


Southern  Illinois 
University 

CARBONDALE,      ILLINOIS       629OI 


Office  of  the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 


Dear  Counselor: 

The  Articulation  Division  is  anxious  to  improve  the  usefulness  of 
this  Handbook.   This  form  is  provided  in  hopes  that  vou  will,  during 
the  school  year,  indicate  questions  or  other  items  which  need  to  be 
added  in  the  next  issue. 

Please  return  this  form  to  the  Articulation  Division  Coordinator, 
Office  of  the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901,  at  the  end  of  your  school  year 
(June).   You  can  be  assured  that  your  comments  and  suggestions  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  that  your  remarks  will  help  us  to  revise  the 
publication  during  the  summer. 


School  Counselor 

Please  send  our  school  1971  Handbooks  next  year. 
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UNIVERSITY  DIRECTORY 


Listed  below  are  the  various  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Offices  which  are  available 
to  aid  counselors,  prospective  students,  and  parents  in  answering  questions  which 
may  not  be  within  the  scope  of  the  various  University  publications.   Please  feel 
free  to  direct  inquiries  to  the  appropriate  areas. 

The  general  University  telephone  number  is  (618)  453-2121.   The  mailing  address 
is  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 

SCHOOLS  AMD  COLLEGES 

AGRICULTURE,  School  of  (Agriculture  Building)  453-2460 

BUSINESS,  School  of   (General  Classroom  Building)  453-3328 

COMMUNICATIONS  and  FINE  ARTS,  College  of 

(Communications  Building)   453-4308 

EDUCATION,  College  of   (Wham  Education  Building)   453-2415 

HOME  ECONOMICS,  School  of   .  .  .  (Home  Economics  Building)   453-2251 

LIBERAL  ARTS  and  SCIENCES,  College  of 

(General  Classroom  Building)  453-2466 

TECHNOLOGY,  School  of   (Technology  Building)   453-4321 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL   (Woody  Hall)  453-2357 

VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE   985-3371 

GENERAL  STUDIES  DIVISION   .  .  .  . (Woody  Hall)  453-4351 

CENTER  for  the  STUDY  of  CRIME,  DELINQUENCY,  and  CORRECTIONS  453-5701 


OFFICES 


ATHLETICS,  INTERCOLLEGIATE   453-5311 

ATHLETICS,  TICKET  OFFICE   453-5319 

BURSAR   (Payment  of  Fees)   453-2221 

CENTRAL  PUBLICATIONS   (Distributes  Catalogs)  453-2318 

CENTRAL  TICKET  OFFICE  453-3704 

COUNSELING  and  TESTING   453-5371 

DEAN  of  STUDENT  SERVICES 45  3-2374 

HANDICAPPED  STUDENT  SERVICES   453-5738 

HEALTH  SERVICE   453-3311 

HOUSING  BUSINESS  SERVICES  .  .  .   (On-Campus  Information)   453-2301 

HOUSING  INFORMATION  SERVICES   .   (Off-Campus  Information)  453-5391 

INFORMATION  and  SCHEDULING   .  .   (Campus  Tours)  453-5351 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  SERVICES   453-5774 

MARRIED  and  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  .   (Information  and  Assistance)  453-5379 

OFFICE  of  the  REGISTRAR  and  DIRECTOR  of  ADMISSIONS   (Woody  Hall)   .  .  .  453-4381 

Registrar 

Director  of  Admissions 

Articulation 

High  School  Relations 
Junior  College  Relations 

Foreign  Admissions 

Records  Division 

Selective  Service  Information 

Veterans  Benefits 

Registration 

PRESIDENT  SCHOLAR'S  CENTER   453-2883 

STUDENT  WORK  and  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  45  3-4334 

UNIVERSITY  OMBUDSMAN   453-2411 
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Academic  Status,  31 

Acceleration  and  Enrichment  Programs,  25-27 

Accounting,  73,  72,  60 

Administration  of  Justice,  191 

Admissions,  7-10 

High  School  Requirements,  8,  7 

Transfer  Requirements,  9-10,  7 
Advanced  Standing/Proficiency,  25 
Advisement  (See  Registration) 
Advisement  Centers 
Aerospace  Studies  (AFROTC) ,  29 
Agricultural  Education,  Vocational, 
Agriculture,  General,  65,  61 
Agricultural  Industries,  63-64,  61 

Agricultural  Business,  Economics,  63,  61 

Agricultural  Mechanization,  64,  61 
Agriculture,  School  of,  61-71 
Animal  Industries,  66-68,  61 

Business,  66,  61 

Production,  67,  61 

Science,  68,  61 
Anthropology,  143,  142 
Art,  82,  79 

Studio,  82,  79 

Studio-Crafts,  82,  79 
Art  Education,  80,  79,  97,  96 
Art  History  -  Aesthetics,  81,  79,  144,  142 
Athletics,  20 
Automobiles,  23 


B 


Biological  Sciences,  98,  96,  145,  142 
Black  American  Studies,  29 
Botany,  146,  142 
Business,  School  of,  72-78 
Business  Teacher  Education,  99,  96 


English,  149-151,  103,  96 

Teacher  Training  for 

Prospective  Graduate  Students,  149,  142 

Teacher  Training,  103,  96,  150,  142 

Non-Teaching,  151,  142 
Enrollment  (See  Student  Body) ,  5 
Environment,  5 

Evaluation  of  Transfer  Credit,  36-38 
Evaluation,  Transcript,  36-47 
Expenses  (See  Costs) ,  16 
Extra-Curricular  Activities,  20 


Faculty  and  Staff,  6 

Family  Economics  and  Management,  133-134,  129 

Consumer  Services  in  Business,  133,  129 

Family  Services  Consultant,  134,  129 
Finance,  75,  72 

Financial  Management,  Institutions,  75 
Financial  Assistance,  17-18 

Programs,  18,  17 
Food  and  Nutrition,  135-138,  129 

Dietetics,  135,  129 

Foods  in  Business,  136,  129 

Food  and  Nutrition  Science,  137,  129 

Institutional  Management,  138,  129 
Foreign  Language,  104-108,  96,  152-161,  142 
Forestry,  69-70,  61 

Forest  Resources  Management,  69,  61 

Park  and  Wildlands  Management,  69,  61 

Outdoor  Recreation  and  Resources  Management,  70,  61 
French,  104,  96,  153,  152,  142 

Teaching,  104,  96,  152,  142  " 

Non-Teaching,  153,  142 


Calendar,  University,  3 
Campus  ,4,5 

Chemistry,  100,  96,  147,  142 
Child  and  Family,  130,  129 

Pre-School,  130,  129 
Cinema  and  Photography,  83-85,  79 

Cinema,  83,  79 

Photography,  85,  79 
Civil  Engineering 
Class  Standing,  30 
Clothing  and  Textiles,  131-132,  129 

Apparel  Design,  131,  129 

Merchandising,  132,  129 
College  of  Education,  96-128 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  142-179 
Communications  and  Fine  Arts,  College  of,  79-95 
Computing  Averages,  30 
Cooperative  Clinical  Services,  19 
Costs,  16 

Counseling  and  Testing,  19 
Credit  Hours,  30 
Curriculum,  6 
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D  Credit,  37 
Dentistry,  Pre,  51,  50 
Design,  192 
Directory,  University, 
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Economics,  74,  72,  148,  142 
Education,  College  of,  96-128 
Electrical  Engineering 
Elementary  Education,  101-102, 

Early  Childhood,  101,  96 
Engineering,  182,  181 
Engineering  Technology,  183,  181 
Civil  Engineering,  183,  181 
Electrical  Engineering,  183,  181 
Mechanical  Engineering,  183,  181 


General  Information,  5-6 

Campus ,  5 

Environment,  5 

University,  5 

Student  Body,  5 

Faculty  and  Staff,  6 

Curriculum,  6 

Special  Programs,  6 

General,  6 
General  Studies,  49 

Flexibility,  25-26 
General  Studies  for  the  Transfer,  33-35 
Geography,  109,  96,  162,  142 
Geology,  163,  142 
German,  105,  96,  154,  155,  142 

Teaching,  105,  96,  154,  142 

Non-Teaching,  155,  142 
Government,  110,  96,  164,  142 
Graduation  Requirements,  Basic,  32 


H 


Handicapped  Student  Services,  19 
Health  Education,  111,  96 
Health  Service,  19 
Health  Science,  165,  142 

Sanitation  Specialization,  165,  142 

Public  Health  Laboratory,  165,  142 
High  School  Requirements,  Admissions 
History,  112,  96,  166,  142 
Home  Economics  Education,  139-140,  129 

Extension,  139,  129 

Teaching  Vocational  Homemaking,  140,  129 
Home  Economics,  School  of,  129-141 
Honors  Work,  25-27,  29 

Recognition,  26-27 
Housing,  12-15 
Housing  Information  Service,  19 


Industrial  Technology,  184-186,  181 
Industrial  Design,  184,  181 
Manufacturing,  185,  181 
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Supervision  and  Personnel,  186. 
Information  and  Scheduling,  19 
Institutional  Comparison,  39-47 
Inter-American  Studies,  161,  142 
Intercul ,  29 
Interior  Design,  141,  129 


Journalism,  86,  79,  113,  96 
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Radio  and  Television,  89,  79 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education,  120-123,  96 

Community  Recreation,  120,  96 

Outdoor  Education,  121,  96 

Outdoor  Recreation  Management,  122,  96 

Recreation  for  Special  Populations,  123,  c. 
Re,  i  st rat  ion ,  11 
Residence  Halls  (See  Housing) 
Russian,  107,  96,  158,  159,  142 

Teaching,  107,  96,  158,  142 

Non-Teaching,  159,  142 


Language  Arts,  114,  96 
Latin,  106,  96,  156,  157,  142 

Teaching,  106,  96,  156,  142 

Non-Teaching,  157,  142 
Law,  Pre,  52,  50 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of,  142-179 


M 


Management,  76,  72 

Behavior  Science  -  Personnel  Management,  76,  72 

Management  Science  -  Management  Systems,  76,  71 
Marketing,  77,  72 
Mathematics,  115,  96,  168,  142 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Medical  Technology,  Pre,  59 
Medicine,  Pre,  52,  50 
Medicine,  School  of,  180,  50,  53 
Microbiology,  169,  142 
Military  Credit,  37 
Motor  Vehicles,  23 
Music,  87,  79,  170,  142 

Applied  Music,  87,  79 

Music  History  -  Literature,  87,  79 

Music  Theory  -  Composition,  87,  79 
Music  Education, ,  88,  79,  116,  96 


National  Service  Information,  19 


S 


Scholastic  and  Honorary  Organizations,  27 

Scholastic  Standards,  30-31 

School  of  Agriculture,  61-71 

School  of  Business,  72-78 

School  of  Home  Economics,  129-141 

School  of  Medicine,  180,  50,  53 

School  of  Technology,  181-190 

Secondary  Education,  124,  96 

Secretarial  Studies,  78,  72 

Self-Instruction  Center,  19 

Services,  19 

Social  Studies,  125,  96 

Sociology,  176,  142 

Ceneral  Sociology,  176,  142 

Social  Work,  176,  142 
Spanish,  108,  96,  160,  161,  142 

Teaching,  108,  96,  160,  142 

Non-Teaching,  161,  142 
Special  Education,  126,  96 
Special  Major,  28 
Special  Programs,  28-29,  6 
Speech,  90-92,  79,  127,  96,  177,  142 

Interpretation,  90,  79 

Public  Relations,  91,  79 

Teaching,  92,  79,  127,  96 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiologv,  93-94,  79, 

Public  School  Speech  Clinician,  93,  79 

Speech  Clinician,  94,  79 
Student  Body,  5 

Student  Disciplinary  Guide,  21-22 
Suggestions,  194 
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Occupational-Technical  Credit,  36-38 
Occupational  Therapy,  Pre,  54,  50 
Offices,  4,  195 
Other  Majors,  191-192 


Pharmacy,  Pre,  56,  50 
Philosophy,  171,  142 
Photography  (See  Cinema),  83-85,  / 
Physical  Education,  117-118,  96 

Men,  117,  96 

Women,  118,  96 
Physical  Therapy,  Pre,  55,  50,  60 
Physics,  119,  96,  172,  173,  142 
Physiology,  1/4,  142 
Plant  Industries,  71,  61 

General,  71,  61 

Business  ,  71 ,  61 

Science,  71,  61 
Pre-Dentistry ,  51,  50 
Pre-Law,  52,  50 

Pre-Medical  Technology,  59,  50 
Pre-Medicine ,  53,  50 
Pre-Occupational  Therapy,  54,  50 
Pre-Pharmacy ,  56,  50 
Pre-Physical  Therapy,  55,  50,  60 
Pre-Professional,  50-59 
Pre-Theology,  57,  50 
Pre-Veterinary,  58,  50 
President  Scholar's,  28 
Proficiency  Examinations,  25 
Psychology,  175,  142 
Publications,  193 
Public  Relations,  91,  79 


Technical  and  Industrial  Education,  187-190, 

Enterprise  Teaching,  187,  181 

Technical  Teaching,  188,  181 

Manual  Arts  ""herapv,  189,  181 

Trades  and  Industries  Teaching,  190,  181 
Technology,  School  of,  181-190 
Television,  Radio,  89,  79 
Textbook  Service,  19 
Theater,  95,  79,  178,  142 

Acting-Directing,  95,  79 

Design-Technical,  95,  79 

Playwriting-Dramat ic  Literature,  95,  79 

Dance,  95,  79 
Theology,  Pre,  57,  50 
Transcript  Evaluation,  36-47 


University,  5 


181 
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Veterinary,  Pre,  58,  50 
Vocational  Technical  Institute,  60 
V.  T.  I. ,  60 


Zoology,  179,  142 
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A  special  THANKS  for  compiling  this  Handbook  goes  to  members 
of  the  Artioulation  Division  staff  and  particularly  Mrs.  Mary  Gibbs, 
Mrs.  Barbara  Hays,  and  the  Word  Processing  Center  in  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions. 
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This  Bulletin 

contains  the  schedule  of  classes  to  be  offered  by  the  Edwardsville  Campus  for 
the  winter  and  spring  quarters,  1971.  It  also  provides  information  relative  to 
admission,  advisement,  registration,  and  fees. 
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University  Calendar 


WINTER,  1971   Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  4 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Washington's  Birthday  Holiday  Monday,  February  15 
Final  Examinations        Saturday-Friday,  March  13-19 

SPRING,  1971   Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  29 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Memorial  Day  Holiday  Monday,  May  31 

Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday,  June  5-11 

Commencement  ( Edwardsville )  Friday,  June  11 

Commencement   (  Carbondale )  Saturday,  June  12 

SUMMER,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  June  21 

(  Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  5 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday,  August 

30-September  3 
Commencement  ( Edwardsville )  Friday,  September  3 
Commencement  (Carbondale)   Saturday,  September  4 
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Registration  Calendars, 
Winter,  1971 


General  Studies  Advisement 

October  5-January  4.  Call  General  Studies  Office  for  appointment. 

Open  Registration 

December  7,  8,  9,  10—1:00-6:30  p.m. 

Central  Registration 

January  4 — 8:00  a.m.-6:30  p.m. 

First  day  for  program  changes — December  14. 

Evening  classes  (4:30  p.m.  or  later)  begin — January  4. 

Day  classes  begin — January  5. 

Last  day  to  add  a  class — January  9. 

Last  day  to  be  eligible  for  a  refund  of  fees — January  18. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  class  without  receiving  a  grade — February  1. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  or  a  class — March  1. 


Spring,  1971 


General  Studies  Advisement 

January  11-March  29.  Call  General  Studies  Office  for  appointment. 

Open  Registration 

March  12—8:30-11:30  a.m.;  1:00-4:00  p.m. 
March  13—8:30  a.m.-12:00  noon. 
March  15,  16—1:00-6:30  p.m. 

Central  Registration 

March  29—8:00  a.m.-6:30  p.m. 

First  day  for  program  changes — March  22. 

Evening  classes  (4:30  p.m.  or  later)  begin — March  29. 

Day  classes  begin — March  30. 

Last  day  to  add  a  class — April  2. 

Last  day  to  be  eligible  for  a  refund  of  fees — April  12. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  class  without  receiving  a  grade — April  26. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  or  a  class — May  24. 
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General  Information 


this  bulletin  contains  the  schedule  of  classes  to  be  offered  for  the 
winter  and  spring  quarters  of  the  1970-71  school  year.  It  also  provides 
information  relative  to  advisement  and  registration,  fees,  and  allied  in- 
formation. 

The  Edwardsville  Campus  provides  a  full  schedule  of  class  offerings 
for  day  and  evening  students.  Freshman  and  sophomore  courses  are 
scheduled  for  day  and  evening  students  at  the  Alton  Center. 

Admission 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  Southern  Illinois  University  should 
be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Office  at  Edwardsville.  Applications  for 
admission  are  accepted  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  year  but  should 
be  initiated  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  start  of  the  quarter  which  the 
student  plans  to  attend. 

A  student  must  be  officially  admitted  to  the  University  before  registra- 
tion for  classes  will  be  permitted.  Students  who  have  not  completed  the 
admission  requirements  by  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  register.  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to  attend  classes  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  must  have  completed  registration,  which  includes 
admission,  advisement,  sectioning,  and  payment  of  fees. 

Social  Security  Number 

Each  student  seeking  admission  to  the  University  will  need  to  present 
a  social  security  number  for  identification  purposes.  Any  local  social  secu- 
rity office  can  provide  assistance  in  obtaining  a  number  or  replacing  a  lost 
card. 

At  Alton  the  social  security  office  is  at  1623  Washington  Street;  at 
East  St.  Louis  the  office  is  at  435  Missouri  Avenue;  at  Edwardsville 
the  Illinois  State  Employment  Office,  111  West  Vandalia,  provides  social 
security  information. 

Required  Tests 

Each  student  entering  Southern  Illinois  University  directly  from  high 
school  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  University  scores  on  the  test  battery 
administered  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (A.C.T.).  These 
tests  are  given  at  regional  test  centers  throughout  the  United  States  in 
October,  December,  February,  May,  and  August.  Information  and  ap- 
plication blanks  are  normally  available  through  the  high  school  guidance 
director  or  principal,  or  may  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to:  Ameri- 
can College  Testing  Program,  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

A  student  who  finds  it  impossible  to  take  the  A.C.T.  tests  may  have 


scores  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (C.E.E.B.)  sub- 
mitted. The  specific  scores,  which  must  be  submitted  if  the  C.E.E.B. 
tests  are  submitted,  are  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  English  Composition 
Test,  and  Mathematics  (Intermediate)  Test.  In  order  to  have  identical 
test  data,  a  student  who  submits  C.E.E.B.  test  data  will  be  required  to 
submit  scores  from  the  A.C.T.  no  later  than  one  month  after  registration. 
Transfer  students  are  required  to  furnish  A.C.T.  scores  to  the  Student 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center.  (A  transcript  of  these  scores  is  available 
by  sending  one  dollar  and  a  written  request  to  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  in  Iowa  City.)  If  the  scores  are  on  file  at  the  student's 
former  school,  a  request  should  be  made  for  their  forwarding.  Test  scores 
are  not  normally  sent  with  a  person's  transcript  of  grades  and  must  be 
requested  separately  from  the  appropriate  office  at  the  former  school.  If 
the  A.C.T.  tests  have  not  been  taken,  arrangements  to  do  so  should  be 
made. 

Advisement 

The  advisement  system  requires  all  new  students  to  have  initial  advise- 
ment through  the  General  Studies  Advisement  Office.  An  office  is 
maintained  at  the  Alton  Center  for  the  convenience  of  the  student. 
Freshmen  and  sophomores  will  continue  to  be  advised  each  quarter  prior 
to  registration.  Following  the  student's  declaring  a  major  (between 
reaching  64  and  96  hours  of  credit) ,  the  student  is  assigned  to  an  ad- 
viser in  his  concentration  area.  Each  student  is  required  to  declare  a 
concentration  upon  achieving  96  hours  of  credit.  Probationary  students 
are  also  required  to  receive  advisement  prior  to  registration. 

Graduate  students,  both  classified  and  unclassified,  must  have  their 
schedule  approved  at  the  Graduate  Office  before  registering. 

Students  with  a  declared  major  in  the  Education  Division  must  receive 
advisement  from  the  Division  office  prior  to  registering. 

All  students  should  arrange  to  have  advisement  early  to  be  sure  their 
schedules  will  be  approved  before  their  registration. 

Required  Physical  Examinations 

Each  new  student  desiring  to  enroll  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
required  to  have  a  physical  examination  completed  prior  to  his  initial 
registration  for  classes.  A  special  medical  form  is  provided  which  is  to 
be  completed  by  the  student  and  his  personal  physician  and  returned  to 
the  University  Health  Service. 

Registration 

All  General  Studies  students  are  required  to  have  approval  of  their 
schedule  by  the  General  Studies  Advisement  Office. 

Each  classified  graduate  student  must  have  his  schedule  approved  by 
his  adviser  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before  registering  for 
classes  at  the  Enrollment  Center.  Unclassified  graduate  students  need 
only  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Special  cards  for 
this  purpose  are  available  at  the  Graduate  Office,  2202  General  Office 
Building. 


During  the  registration  process  the  student  goes  to  the  enrollment  of- 
fice where  the  assignment  is  made  to  specific  sections  of  the  courses  he 
is  to  take. 

New  Students 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  are  permitted  to 
register  only  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  University  as  evi- 
denced by  their  receiving  the  Certificate  of  Admissions. 

Dates  for  new  undergraduate  students,  freshmen  and  transfer,  will  be 
selective  ones  in  which  the  students  are  asked  to  come  to  the  campus 
on  specific  registration  dates  as  determined  by  the  University.  Students 
should  not  expect  to  be  advised  and  registered  on  the  same  date  they 
are  admitted.  Appointments  for  registration  will  he  mailed  from  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

New  graduate  Students  after  advisement  may  register  during  the 
registration  period  as  shown  on  the  Registration  Calendar  on  page  iv. 
Arrangements  should  be  cleared  with  the  Graduate  School  to  assure  that 
the  appropriate  adviser  will  be  available  before  coming  to  the  campus. 

Re-Entering  Students 

Students  who  have  attended  the  University  at  some  former  time  but  not 
during  the  session  immediately  prior  to  the  time  they  plan  re-entry  are 
expected  to  register  during  the  periods  outlined  in  the  Registration 
Calendar.  Readmission  must  be  completed  prior  to  registration. 

Current  Students,  Edwardsuille  Campus 

For  admittance  to  registration  students  previously  enrolled  must  present 
their  Southern  Illinois  University  ID  cards.  No  one  will  be  permitted 
to  register  without  an  ID  card.  Each  student  currently  registered  in  the 
University  will  be  continued  in  his  present  course  of  study  unless  a 
change  of  concentration  is  made.  A  change  of  concentration  is  initiated 
with  the  chief  academic  adviser.  The  change  should  be  made  at  the 
time  of  advisement;  the  registrar's  copy  of  the  change  form  should  ac- 
company the  student's  registration.  A  change  of  concentration  made 
after  a  registration  has  been  processed  will  not  be  reflected  in  the  stu- 
dent's record  until  the  next  registration. 

Upperclass  students  who  have  declared  a  concentration  and  who  are 
currently  registered  in  the  University  may  be  self-advised  for  registra- 
tion purposes.  This  does  not  apply  to  Business  Division  or  Education 
Division  students.  Academic  advisement  is  available  and  is  very  desir- 
able. The  student  should  prepare  his  desired  program  of  classes  at  each 
registration  period  and  process  through  the  sectioning  area  of  the  en- 
rollment office  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  his  appointment  in  order 
to  best  achieve  the  desired  schedule  of  classes  and  time  periods. 

Current  Students,  Carbondale  Campus 

A  student  currently  enrolled  in  and  attending  classes  on  the  Carbondale 
Campus  who  desires  to  register  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus  will  initiate 
his  registration  at  the  sectioning  area  of  the  enrollment  center  in  Ed- 
wardsville in  accordance  with  the  registration  calendar  except  that  he 
may  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.  Each  student  will  complete 


the  intra-university  transfer  data  form  to  secure  information  necessary 
for  the  Edwardsville  data  processing  center  preparation  of  registration 
materials.  The  student  who  registers  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter 
should  present  his  most  recent  grade  report  to  confirm  scholastic  eligibility 
to  register. 

For  the  purpose  of  advisement,  the  student  may  wish  to  have  a  copy 
of  his  transcript  sent  to  the  Edwardsville  Campus  prior  to  registration. 

Payment  of  Fees 

All  fees  are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  Upon  payment  of  fees, 
the  fee  statement  and  receipt  card  will  be  stamped  by  the  Business 
Office  and  returned  to  the  student  as  a  fee  receipt.  The  card  should  be 
carried  at  all  times.  It  serves  as  official  authorization  to  attend  classes 
as  scheduled  and  must  be  presented  to  obtain  books  and  activity  cards 
and  to  process  program  changes. 

Fees  for  a  Regular  Quarter 
The  fee  schedule  is  as  follows:  * 

Not  more        More  than  5, 
than  5  hrs.        less  than  11        11  or  more 

Tuition  Fee— Illinois  Resident $39.00  $78.00  $117.00 

Tuition  Fee— Out  of  State  Resident (133.00)  (265.00)  (398.00) 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee 5.00  10.00  15.00 

Book  Rental  Fee    3.00  6.00  8.00 

Student  Activity  Fee  3.50  7.00  10.50 

University  Center  Fee 5.00  5.00  5.00 

Athletic  Fund  Fee 3.00  6.50  10.00 

To tal— Illinois  Resident   $58.50       $112.50       $165.50 

Total— Out  of  State  Resident   (152.50)      (299.50)      (446.50) 

*  Fees  are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  make  changes  necessary. 

Graduate  students  do  not  rent  their  textbooks  and  do  not  pay  the 
book  rental  fee.  They  purchase  their  books. 

Students  having  special  fee  status,  such  as  scholarship  holders,  faculty, 
and  staff,  will  pay  fees  according  to  their  particular  status.  Prior  to 
registration  this  student  will  go  to  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  As- 
sistance Office  to  secure  certification. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

The  first  day  of  a  quarter  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  regular  regis- 
tration period.  Registrations  thereafter,  including  those  for  classes  "to 
be  arranged"  are  considered  late  registrations  and  are  assessed  a  late 
registration  fee  of  $5.00. 

Changing  Fee  Status 

Students  making  program  changes  which  result  in  their  changing  from 
one  fee  status  to  a  higher  fee  status  will  be  assessed  additional  tuition 


and  fees.  Students  changing  from  a  higher  fee  status  to  a  lower  fee  status 
may  apply  for  a  refund  provided  the  reduction  in  program  is  made 
officially  by  a  program  change  during  the  same  period  at  the  state  of  a 
quarter  in  which  students  withdrawing  from  the  University  are  eligible 
for  a  refund.  This  is  usually  during  the  first  ten  days.  For  dates  refer 
to  the  Registration  Calendar  on  page  iv. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  class  load  is  16  quarter  hours  for  undergraduate  students 
and  12  quarter  hours  for  graduate  students.  The  maximum  load  for  both 
is  18  hours.  A  student  with  a  4.25  average  or  above  for  the  preceding 
quarter  may  be  allowed  by  written  permission  of  the  chief  academic 
adviser  or  by  the  dean  of  his  division  to  take  as  many  as  21  hours. 
In  no  case  may  a  student  carry  or  be  credited  with  more  than  21  hours 
in  any  quarter.  A  student  on  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  quar- 
ter hours. 

A  person  should  not  register  for  more  than  8  hours  if  he  is  employed 
full  time. 

The  Selective  Service  System  requires  a  minimum  of  12  hours  for  an 
undergraduate  and  8  hours  for  a  graduate  to  qualify  for  a  student  defer- 
ment. There  is  a  further  requirement  that  an  undergraduate  complete  a 
minimum  of  42  hours  his  first  year  and  48  hours  each  year  thereafter 
until  graduation. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  requires  a  minimum  of  12  hours 
to  qualify  for  a  student  loan. 

For  students  receiving  benefits  under  the  "GI  Bill"  ( P.L.  358)  the 
following  regulations  apply: 

Undergraduate  Graduate 

Full  benefits  12  or  more  hrs.  12  or  more  hrs. 

•>4  benefits  9-11  hrs.  9-11  hrs. 

V2  benefits  6-8  hrs.  6-8  hrs. 

Prerequisites 

Students  are  responsible  for  checking  course  prerequisites  in  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  catalogs  and  in  this  class  schedule.  Those  who  do 
not  have  specific  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  register  for  it  only  if 
they  have  had  a  comparable  course  or  have  written  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Auditing  of  Courses 

A  student  may  register  for  courses  in  an  "audit"  status.  He  receives  no 
letter  grade  and  no  credit  for  such  courses.  An  auditor's  registration 
card  must  be  marked  accordingly.  He  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he 
were  registering  for  credit.  He  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to 
determine  from  the  instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If 
an  auditing  student  does  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  deter- 


mine  that  the  student  should  not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his 
record  card  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering 
for  a  course  for  credit  may  change  to  an  audit  status  or  vice  versa  only 
for  fully  justified  reasons  and  only  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a 
quarter. 

Program  Changes 

A  student  is  officially  registered  for  only  those  courses  and  sections  ap- 
pearing on  his  registration  cards.  Changes  can  be  made  only  after  fees 
are  paid  and  must  be  made  through  an  official  program  change  at  the 
Enrollment  Center,  GOB  1308.  See  the  Registration  Calendar  for  the 
first  day  to  make  program  changes.  (No  changes  will  be  made  on  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter.) 

Mere  attendance  does  not  constitute  registration  in  a  class,  nor  will 
attendance  in  a  class  for  which  a  student  is  not  registered  be  a  basis  for 
asking  that  a  program  change  be  approved  permitting  registration  in 
that  class. 

A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  merely  by  stopping  attendance. 
Failure  to  drop  a  course  officially  may  result  in  academic  penalty.  Drop- 
ping all  courses  constitutes  withdrawal  from  school  and  must  be  initiated 
at  the  Student  Affairs  Office  as  indicated  in  a  following  section. 

A  student  desiring  to  make  a  program  change  must  secure  approval 
of  his  adviser.  He  will  then  go  to  the  Enrollment  Center  where  he  must 
present  his  fee  receipt  program  card  and  fill  out  a  program  change  form. 
Enrollment  Center  personnel  will  process  the  completed  form.  NO 
CHANGE  IS  OFFICIAL  UNTIL  THE  PRECEDING  PROCEDURE 
IS  COMPLETED. 

Withdrawal  from  School 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  school  while  the 
quarter  is  in  progress  must  report  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office  to  initiate 
official  withdrawal  action.  No  withdrawal  will  be  permitted  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  except  under  exceptional  conditions.  A  re- 
funding of  fees  is  permitted  only  if  a  withdrawal  is  officially  completed 
within  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  and  if  the  application  for  a  re- 
fund is  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  within  two  weeks  following  the 
last  regular  registration  period.  See  the  Registration  Calendar  in  this 
bulletin  for  the  specific  dates  concerning  withdrawal  and  refunding  of 
fees. 

A  student  who  registers  and  then  finds  that  he  cannot  attend  school 
must  also  officially  withdraw  from  school.  He  may  do  this  by  asking 
the  Student  Affairs  Office  to  initiate  official  withdrawal  action  for  him. 
This  must  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  if  he  expects  to 
get  a  refund. 

Cancellation  of  Registration 

A  registration  including  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  may  be  con- 
sidered invalid  if  the  student  is  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  register  due 


to  scholastic  reasons.  The  same  situation  may  exist  due  to  financial  or 
disciplinary  reasons  if  certified  to  the  Registrar  by  the  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

Personal  Data  Changes 

Changes  in  personal  data  should  be  reported  promptly.  Types  of  change 
and  method  of  reporting  are: 

1.  address  changes.  Should  be  reported  immediately  either  at  the 
time  of  registration  or  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

2.  name  changes.  Should  be  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office.  Verifica- 
tion is  required. 

3.  marital  status  changes.  Should  be  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

4.  legal  residence  changes  (whether  an  Illinois  or  out-of-state  resi- 
dent.) Must  be  requested  by  completion  of  the  Application  to  be 
Classified  an  Illinois  Resident  form  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Be- 
fore the  change  is  made  the  student  must  have  met  the  regulations 
governing  residency  status  as  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Hospitalization 

Health  and  hospitalization  insurance  is  offered  to  all  students.  Cost  of 
the  insurance  is  $12.06  per  quarter  for  single  and  $38.19  per  quarter  for 
family  plan.  This  insurance  is  available  at  the  time  of  registration. 


Schedule  of  Classes 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel,  combine,  divide,  or  limit 
enrollment  in  any  class  or  classes;  to  change  the  date,  time,  or  place  of 
meeting;  to  make  any  other  revisions  in  these  course  offerings  which  may 
become  desirable  or  necessary;  and  to  do  so  without  notice  and  without 
incurring  obligation. 

Explanation  of  the  Schedule 

Courses  are  listed  numerically  within  each  subject-matter  area.  The 
entry  for  each  course  is  arranged  as  follows : 

First  Line:  The  course's  identification  number  is  followed  by  the  num- 
ber of  quarter  hours  of  credit  and  the  descriptive  title.  The  prerequisites, 
if  any,  appear  in  brackets  after  the  title  or  on  the  line  immediately  be- 
low the  title. 

Section-Number  Lines:  The  first  column  lists  the  section  numbers. 
Those  sections  offered  at  Edwardsville  always  begin  with  0;  those  sec- 
tions offered  at  Alton  always  begin  with  2;  those  sections  offered  at  East 
St.  Louis  always  begin  with  4.  Following  each  section  number  is  the  time 
the  class  begins,  between  8:00  a.m.  and  4:20  p.m.  for  daytime  classes. 
An  ending  time  is  listed  only  if  the  class  period  is  longer  than  50  minutes. 
The  section  number  of  each  evening  class  has  the  letter  e  prefixed. 
The  days  when  the  class  meets,  the  place  where  it  meets,  and  the  in- 
structor's last  name  complete  the  entry. 

The  course  numbering  system  is  as  follows: 
000-099  Courses  not  properly  falling  in  the  following  categories 
100-199  For  freshmen 
200-299  For  sophomores 
300-399  For  juniors  and  seniors 
400-499  For  seniors  and  graduate  students 
500-600  For  graduate  students  only 

Students  registering  for  courses  listed  as  TBA  ( to  be  arranged )  should 
consult  the  instructor  indicated,  or  the  faculty  office  if  no  instructor  is 
listed,  to  determine  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

The  following  list  of  building  abbreviations  will  help  in  the  location 
of  classrooms. 

CB  — Communications  Bldg. — Edwardsville 

ESL  —East  St.  Louis  Center 

Gym  — Gymnasium — Alton 

LB  — Lovejoy  Memorial  Library — Edwardsville 

LH  — Loomis  Hall — Alton 

PB  — John  Mason  Peck  General  Classroom 

Building — Edwardsville 

SL  —Science  Laboratory  Building — Edwardsville 
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UC  — University  Center — Edwardsville 

Wagner      — Wagner  Building — Edwardsville 

Pract  Ctr  — Practicum  Center — Edwardsville 

The  location  of  certain  clases  at  the  Alton  Center  is  designated  al- 
phabetically such  as  AA  or  AB.  For  locations  thus  listed,  check  with  the 
Alton  General  Office  on  the  first  class  meeting  date  for  a  specific  room 
number. 

Technical  and  Adult  Education  Courses 

Courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  are 
listed  in  a  special  section  at  the  end  of  the  bulletin. 
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